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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


In  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  law  the  Board  of  Education 
respectfully  submit  to  the  legislature  their  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Report. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  have  endeavored  to  discharge 
with  care  and  fidelity  the  various  duties  which  the  statutes  of  the 
Commonwealth  require  them  to  perform,  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  popular  education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  Schools  which  come  under  the  particular  super- 
vision of  the  Board  are  accomplishing  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  were  established,  by  sending  out  annually  an  able,  accom- 
plished and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  to  labor  in  their  profession 
in  the  schools  of  the  State.  In  July  last,  circulars  were 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  the  school  committees 
of  the  several  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  containing  interroga- 
tories designed  to  elicit  from  the  committees  a  full  and  frank 
expression  of  their  opinion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  grad- 
uates of  Normal  Schools. 

The  school  committees  have  generally  responded  promptly  and 
fully  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  the  general  result  is,  that  in 
their  opinion,  the  persons  educated  at  the  Normal  Schools  excel 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  these  institutions, 
in  their  capacity  to  communicate  knowledge  and  to  guide  their 
pupils  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  art  or 
science  taught.  These  answers  indicate  that  the  Normal  Schools 
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are  increasing  in  public  favor,  and  that  many  of  the  prejudices 
which  existed  against  them  are  fading  away. 

The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  require  that  all  teachers 
should  be  of  good  moral  character,  have  sufficient  literary  qualifi- 
cations, capacity  to  govern,  and  be  of  good  behavior.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  qualifications,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  normal 
school  instruction  is,  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  art  or  science  of 
teaching  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  our  common  schools. 
Normal  schools  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  They  are  fully 
established  as  part  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  education. 

The  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  under  the  charge  of  John  W. 
Dickinson  as  principal,  with  three  assistant  teachers,  has  not 
been  able  to  accommodate  all  who  have  applied  for  admission 
into  the  institution.  This  school  receives  young  men  and  women, 
and  at  the  last  term  fifteen  persons  were  rejected  for  the  want  of 
room  to  accommodate  them.  The  school  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  scholars,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  Normal  School  at  Framingham  under  the  charge  of  George 
N.  Bigelow  as  principal,  with  three  assistant  teachers,  is  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  young  women  as  teachers,  and  contained  at 
the  last  term  seventy-five  scholars,  a  larger  number  than  at  any 
former  term  since  the  school  has  been  established  at  Framingham. 

At  Bridgewater  the  Normal  School  is  under  the  care  of  Marshall 
Conant  as  principal,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  This  school 
receives  young  men  and  women  as  pupils,  and  contained  ninety 
scholars  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term,  which  is  a 
greater  number  than  in  any  former  term. 

The  Normal  School  recently  establislied  at  Salem  is  exclusively 
for  young  women,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Alpheus  Crosby, 
with  three  assistant  teachers,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen scholars,  which  is  a  larger  number  than  the  school  has 
contained  since  its  establishment.  These  institutions,  containing 
four  hundred  and  nine  pupils  who  are  qualifying  themselves  for 
teachers,  have  able,  competent,  and  efficient  instructors.  Yet  the 
demand  upon  them  for  teachers  for  the  common  schools  is  greater 
than  they  can  supply.  At  a  future  time  it  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  fifth  school  for  teachers  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  public. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  larger  appropriations  be  made  for 
these  schools  the  coming  year,  in  order  to  make  some  improve- 
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ments  in  the  buildings,  grounds  and  apparatus,  and  add  something 
to  tlie  salaries  of  assistant  teachers. 

It  affords  the  Board  great  pleasure  to  say  that  these  schools  are 
progressing  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  were  founded  and  have  been  sustained ;  that  they  are 
enjoying  public  confidence,  and  are  in  a  condition  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

For  a  more  full  and  particular  account  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  Board  refer  the  legislature  to  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Board  who  have  had  the  special  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  schools  and  whose  reports  make  a  part  of  this 
Report. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  afford  legisla- 
tive aid  to -teachers'  institutes.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  were  appropriated  the  last  year  by  the  legislature 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  gatherings  of  teachers. 
The  expenditures  have  been  $3,500.  Ten  institutes  have  been 
held  the  past  year  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : — Westborougli, 
Milford,  Spencer,  Springfield,  Adams,  Gardner,  Provincetown, 
Fairhaven,  Bernardston,  and  Haverhill.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers has  been  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  which  is  a  larger 
number  than  in  any  former  year,  with  one  exception.  The  session 
of  each  institute  continues  for  five  days.  The  teachers  are 
convened  in  these  institutes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  art 
or  science  of  teaching.  Learned  men,  skilled  in  didactics  are 
employed  to  attend  and  give  instruction,  and  much  valuable 
information  is » acquired  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  these  institutes  should 
in  any  manner  conflict  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  To  them  we  look  with  increasing  confidence  to  educate 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  the  science  of  teaching. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  legislature  by  an  Act  passed  the  27th  of  April,  1853,  estab- 
lished forty-eight  scholarships,  to  aid  in  educating  and  training 
young  men  for  the  office  of  principal  teachers  in  the  High  Schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.     The  State  was  divided  by  the  Board  into 
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forty  sections,  according  to  the  statute,  and  in  the  selection  of 
young  men  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  these  scholarships, 
the  Board  have  adhered  strictly  to  all  the  provisions  of  law.  The 
first  selection  of  twelve  young  men  for  said  scholarships  was  made 
in  1854,  and  twelve  in  each  succeeding  year  till  the  whole 
number  was  filled  in  March,  1857.  In  the  first  class  of  twelve 
who  entered  on  the  collegiate  course  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
four  failed,  either  in  consequence  of  change  of  purpose,  moral 
obliquity,  want  of  health,  or  because  they  fell  below  mediocrity 
in  their  standing  in  the  college  class.  Of  the  twelve  who  entered 
college  in  1865,  seven  have  lost  the  benefits  of  the  scholarships  for 
some  of  the  above  causes.  Of  the  twelve  who  commenced  their 
college  course  in  1856,  eight  have  failed.  In  1857,  of  the  twelve, 
four  have  failed  to  present  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  the 
required  certificate  of  the  president.  All  the  vacancies  which 
have  occurred  in  these  scholarships  have  been  filled  by  the  Board. 
Still  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  1858,  only  forty  out  of  the 
forty-eight  presented  the  required  certificates  and  received  their 
annuities.  Those  who  first  received  the  advantages  of  these 
scholarships,  graduated  the  present  year.  None  of  them  have  as 
yet  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  normal  school 
instruction  as  is  provided  for  in  the  law  creating  the  scholarships. 
Although  many  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  advantages 
of  these  scholarships  have  failed  to  retain  them,  the  Board  would 
not  recommend  any  relaxation  of  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
utes. No  one  ought  to  hold  the  responsible  position  of  a  teacher 
in  our  high  classical  schools,  who  is  not  a  strictly  moral  man,  and 
who  is  not  above  mediocrity  as  to  talent  and  scholarship.  These 
scholarships  are  yet  an  experiment.  If  by  means  of  them,  twelve 
able,  competent,  accomplished  and  well-qualified  teachers  can  be 
furnished  annually  for  our  High  Schools,  it  will  be  a  great  point 
gained  in  our  system  of  popular  education. 

AGENTS    OF    THE    BOARD. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  legislature,  passed  April  3,  1857,  the  Board 
of  Education  were  "  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  suitable 
agents  to  visit  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  conferring 
with  the  teachers  and  committees,  lecturing  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  education,  and  in  general  of  giving  and  receiving 
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information  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
would  do  if  he  were  present."  By  virtue  of  this  authority,  the 
Board  appointed  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Framingham,'  who 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  July  1st,  1857,  and 
has  continued  to  act  until  the  present  time  by  reappointment. 
Cornelius  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  October  1,  1857,  and  continued 
to  act  as  agent  of  the  Board  by  reappointment  till  April  1st 
1858.  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  was  appointed  agent  in  Septem- 
ber last  and  has  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
For  an  account  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  these  agents,  the 
Board  refer  the  legislature  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

teachers'  associations. 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1848,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  for 
the  encouragement  of  teachers'  associations  in  each  county  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  law  authorizes  "  the  governor  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  sum  of  |50 
in  favor  of  each  county  association,"  whose  president  and  secretary 
shall  certify  under  oath,  that  the  association  lias  held  semi-annual 
meetings  of  not  less  than  two  days  each  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  common  schools. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  associations  have  been 
formed  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  The  meetings  of 
these  associations  are  attended  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
Board  when  it  is  practicable.  The  advantages  derived  from  these 
institutions  are  perceptible  both  in  the  teachers  and  in  the  schools 
which  they  represent.  Much  valuable  instruction  is  given  and 
received  and  a  greater  interest  is  promoted  in  the  cause  of  common 
schools. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

In  looking  over  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  the  general 
aspect  is  cheerful  and  encouraging.  While  the  legislature  is 
aiding  and  assisting  in  their  onward  progress  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions, distinguished  and  enlightened  individuals  are  giving  their 
cordial  co-operation  and  influence  to  accelerate  their  advancement. 
Towns  and  cities  are  exerting  themselves  to  give  them  effect  and 
power   by  providing   for  them  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  a 
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thorough   elementary   education.     The   following   statistics   "will 
indicate  their  progress  and  improvement. 

Money  raised  by  tax  for  Schools  for  1857-8  is    . 
For  tlie  year  previous,         .         .         ,         . 

Increase  for  the  year,  .... 

Wages  of  Male  Teachei-s  per  month,  in  1857-8, 
Year  previous,     ...... 


Increase  for  year,  per  month. 

Wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  month,  In  1857-8, 
Year  previous,     ...... 


Increase  for  the  year,  per  month, 

Number  of  Public  Schools  in  1857-8, 

Year  previous,     .         .         .         .         . 


Increase, 


Whole  number  of  Scholars  attending  Public  Schools, 
Summer,  ...... 

Year  previous,     ....,, 

Increase  for  the  year,   .... 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  attending  Public  Schools 
in  Winter,         ..... 
Year  previous,     ...... 


Increase  for  the  year,   . 

Average  attendance  in  1857-8,  in  Summer, 
Year  previous, 


Increase, 


Average  attendance  in  1857-8,  in  Winter, 
Year  previous,     .         .         .         .         . 


Increase  for  the  year,    .         .         ,         , 

Number  of  Children  In  the  State,  between  5  and  15  years. 
In  1857,       


Increase,      ...... 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  per  Scholar  between  5  and 

1858,        

In  1857,       


Increase  for  the  year  for  each  scholar, 


1857 


15 


-8,  in 


in  1857-8 


1858 


years 


$1,341,252  03 
1,283,427  75 

157,824  28 

$49  87 
46  63 

$3  24 

119  63 
19  17 

46 

4,421 

4,360 

61 


199,792 
195,881 

3,911 


218,198 
203,031 

15,167 

154,642 
150,375 

4,267 

175,526 
158,579 

16,947 

223,304 

221,478 

1,826 


!6  04 
5  82.9 

21.1 
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It  will  appear  from  the  above  statistics  that  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  has  only 
increased  1,856,  in  the  last  year,  while  the  mean  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  10,607, — a 
very  gratifying  result.  The  above  statistics  also  show  that  more 
money  has  been  raised  for  schools  ;  that  teachers  are  better  paid  ; 
that  the  number  of  schools  has  been  augmented,  and  that  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  schools  has  greatly  increased. 

While  we  witness  improvements  in  the  system  of  common 
school  education,  the  question  will  arise,  to  what  extent  is  educa- 
tion to  be  provided  for  the  rising  generation.  On  the  proper 
moral,  mental  and  physical  culture  of  the  future  citizen  hangs  the 
fate  of  all  that  will  render  the  state  prosperous  and  happy.  If 
it  is  true,  that  men  are  capable  of  self-government,  that  in  our 
country  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  the  small- 
est amount  of  education  should  never  be  less  than  to  qualify  each 
citizen  for  the  social  and  civil  duties  which  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  discharge  as  one  of  the  sovereign  people  of  this  republic.  In 
our  system  of  education  the  moral  element  is  too  often  neglected. 
If  there  was  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law 
by  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  in  communi- 
cating moral  instruction  to  all  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care, 
we  should  have  less  occasion  for  reform  schools,  prisons  and  pen- 
itentiaries. Our  system  of  education  knows  no  distinction  in 
social  condition ;  it  seeks  all  the  youth  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  native  or  foreign,  and 
seeks  to  give  them  that  mental,  moral  and  physical  culture  which 
will  qualify  them  to  discharge  the  social  and  civil  duties  of  citi- 
zens. For  more  full  information  relative  to  the  common  school 
system  and  its  results — the  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes, 
Agents  of  the  Board,  and  Teachers'  Associations,  the  Board  refer 
the  legislature  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  numerous 
tables  accompanying  it. 

SCHOOL    FUND. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  School  Fund  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1858,  was  $1,522,898.41  the  income  of  which  was  about  ninety- 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  unexpended  balance  to  be  added 
to  the  principal  was  11,843.68. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  given  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  School  Fund,  and  its  salutary  effect  on  the  system  of  public 
schools,  especially  in  securing  reliable  statistics  and  co-operation 
and  harmony  between  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  Legislature. 
He  shows  the  utility  of  the  fund  and  the  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  diminished  but  increased.  The  Board  cordially  recom- 
mend to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  legislature  the  state- 
ments and  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  the  proposition  to  increase  the  fund  until  the  principal 
shall  amount  to  three  millions  of  dollars. 

NAT'H  P.  BANKS. 
ELIPHALET  TRASK. 
ISAAC  DAVIS. 
ALONZO  H.  QUINT. 
HENRY  WHEATLAND. 
ARIEL  PARISH. 
C.  C.  FELTON. 
W.  A.  STEARNS. 
R.  TOMLINSON. 
E.  0.  HAVEN. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Normal  School  at  Framingliam  respectfully 
siibmit  to  the  Board  of  Education  tlie  following  Report : — 

The  Visitors  are  happy  to  say  that  this  school  maintains  a  high 
reputation  and  is  increasing  in  public  favor.  The  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  school  is  75.  The  number  in  attendance 
is  68.  Pupils  in  the  advanced  class,  3;  senior  class,  18  ;  second 
class,  23;  junior  class,  24  ;  admitted  during  the  year,  42  ;  grad- 
uated, 25  ;  dismissed,  12.  The  pupils  are  from  seven  States. 
From  eiglit  counties  and  forty-six  towns  in  Massachusetts.  The 
number  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts,  64  ;  from  other  States,  11. 
The  average  age  of  the  advanced  class  is  20  5-6  years  ;  senior 
class,  19  5-6  years;  second  class,  19  14-23  years;  junior  class, 
18  9-16  years.     Average  of  the  whole  school,  19  1-6  years. 

A  strong  desire  pervades  both  teachers  and  scholars  to  accom- 
plish the  great  objects  for  which  tlie  school  was  established.  The 
teachers  arc  assiduously  engaged  in  preparing  those  under  their 
charge  for  the  important  duties  of  teachers,  by  leading  them 
into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  art  or  science 
taught,  as  well  as  by  imparting  to  them  the  art  of  communicating 
to  others  in  the  best  manner,  all  the  branches  of  education 
taught  in  our  public  schools.  The  teachers  are  also  diligent 
and  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind,  so  as  to  enable  them  when  they 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  their  professional  duties,  to  unfold  the 
minds  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  and  prepare  them  to 
discharge  the  social  and  civil  duties  of  citizens. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  a  pupil  is  not  engaged  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  qualify  herself  thoroughly  as  a  teacher,  she  is 
informed  that  she  does  not  properly  understand  the  nature  of  a 
teacher's  profession,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  do  not  wish 
to  be  instrumental  in  introducing  such  a  teacher  into  the  public 
schools.  In  all  cases,  after  a  fair  experiment,  where  pupils  do 
not  show  a  capacity  to  become  good  teachers,  they  are  dismissed. 
In  this  way  the  school  is  freed  from  some  of  the  elements  which 
2 
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are  unfavorable  to  true  progress.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  of  the 
past  year  are  engaged  in  teaching  with  good  success. 

George  N.  Bigelow  is  the  Principal  of  the  School,  with  Ann  C. 
Brackett,  Frances  Msrritt,  and  Lois  T.  Caswell  as  Assistants. 
Miss  Caswell  was  appointed  in  March  last.  Miss  Mary  E.  Bridge, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  school  for  a  long  time,  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  Spring  Term.  She  was  an  earnest  and  faith- 
ful teacher,  and  labored  with  untiring  devotion  for  the  interest  of 
the  school.  The  present  corps  of  teachers  are  earnest,  able,  faith- 
ful and  competent,  and  devoted  to  their  duties.  More  applica- 
tions are  made  to  the  Principal  for  teachers  than  he  can  supply. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  as  well  as  comfort,  double  windows 
should  be  provided  .for  this  school-house.  It  stands  in  a  bleak 
place,  and  in  the  coldest  weather  in  winter  the  power  of  the  fur- 
naces is  not  sufficient  to  heat  the  school  room,  so  that  in  the 
coldest  days  the  school  has  been  suspended.  The  Visitors  are 
confident  that  the  expense  of  the  windows  would  be  saved  in  a 
single  year  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  Blinds  are  also  wanted 
at  several  windows.  A  few  reference  books  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  library,  and  something  should  bo  done  in  providing  means 
to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  take  more  exercise  than 
they  can  get  by  walking,  in  order  to  give  them  physical  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral  culture. 

For  the  Visitors, 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 


Report  of  the    Visitors  of  the   Normal  School  at   Westfield. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield  has  passed  through 
another  prosperous  year.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  has  been  nearly  twenty  larger  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year ;  and  for  want  of  room,  some  fifteen  applicants  for 
admission  have  been  rejected. 

The  number  of  entrances  at  the  middle  of  the  term  has  been 
diminished  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  to  remain  permanently  in  connection  with  the 
school  till  they  shall  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
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Consequently  the  classification  is  improved,  and  greater  efficiency 
is  imparted  to  the  instruction. 

A  very  commendable  zeal  to  use  every  facility  afforded  for 
improvement,  is  manifested  in  all  the  classes.  The  instructors 
aim  to  teach  thoroughly  the  subjects  of  the  text-books  ;  and  that 
amenity  of  manners  which  shall  give  the  young  teacher  a  social 
influence  among  the  people,  wherever  called  to  labor. 

Frequent  discussions  are  held,  and  familiar  lectures  given,  in 
■which  difficult  cases  are  presented  for  consideration,  and  methods 
are  suggested  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may  arise  in  actual 
teaching.  Much  attention  is  given  to  writing,  in  the  form  of 
essays  and  dissertation,  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
teacher's  vocation.  A  high  sense  of  propriety  prevails  in  the 
institution.  Perhaps  at  no  former  time  has  so  much  maturity 
of  character  been  conspicuous  as  now. 

While  all  the  classes  are  accomplishing  more  in  the  studies 
assigned  them  than  in  years  past,  a  desire  has  been  expressed  by 
some  to  enter  upon  studies  which  have  not  been  included  in  the 
course,  and  an  advanced  class  has  been  recently  formed,  which 
promises  well. 

Two  public  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year, 
through  which  the  whole  school  passed  with  great  credit  to  them- 
selves and  their  teachers,  and  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
strangers  from  abroad. 

On  each  occasion  a  class  of  twelve  pupils  finished  the  regular 
course  of  studies  and  received  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Visitors, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by  the  teachers,  with 
which  they  enter  upon  their  vocation  under  the  sanction  of  official 
assurance  that  they  are  qualified  for  their  duties. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  much  greater  than  hereto- 
fore ;  far  greater  than  the  school  has  been  able  to  supply.  And 
it  is  a  very  gratifying  fact,  that  in  all  towns  where  graduates  have 
been  sent,  new  and  earnest  applications  have  come  for  more. 
From  this  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  pupils  are  well  prepared  for 
their  work,  when  they  pass  through  the  whole  course,  thoroughly  ; 
also,  that  the  community  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  influence  which  the  Normal  School  exerts. 

Very  few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Mr. 
J.  W.   Dickinson,  as   Principal,  Mr.  J.   C.   Greenough,  Misses 
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Chamberlain  and  Halladay  as  Assistants,  have  been  the  permanent 
instructors  through  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Greene,  a  former  pupil,  has  been  employed  a  part  of 
the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  labor  caused  by  the 
large  number  of  pupils  admitted. 

Col.  Asa  Barr  has  instructed  in  vocal  music  since  the  first  of 
April,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Miller  wlio,  at  that  time,  withdrew. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Martin  has  been  employed  to  give  one  course  of  lessons 
in  penmanship. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  presents  the  numbers  admitted, 
the  sections  of  the  State  from  which  they  come,  the  average  age, 
and  occupation  of  parents  of  members"  of  the  school. 

The  whole  number  of  new  admissions  during  the  year  is  83. 
Of  these,  34  had  taught  before  entering  the  school. 

The  number  of  different  members  during  the  year  has  been, 
124  young  women,  45  young  men,  making  an  aggregate  of  169. 

The  number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  24. 

The  average  age  of  the  young  women  when  admitted  was  18 
years  9|  months;  of  the  young  men,  20 years  1  month. 

Hampden  County  furnished  29  ;  Hampshire,  9  ;  Berkshire,  9  ; 
Worcester,  8  ;  Franklin,  11 ;  Middlesex,  2  ;  Essex,  2  ;  Bristol,  1 ; 
Norfolk,  1 ;  making  72  from  Massachusetts.  Connecticut  and 
Maine  sent  4  each  ;  New  York,  2  ;  Vermont,  1 ;  aggregate,  83, 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  arc  as  follows :  farmers,  56 ; 
mechanics,  5  ;  merchants,  3  ;  shoemakers,  3  ;  blacksmiths,  2  ; 
hatter,  1 ;  insurance  agent,  1 ;  commission  merchant,  1 ;  mission- 
ary, 1 ;  teacher,  1 ;  freight  agent  on  sea,  1 ;  surveyor,  1 ;  lash- 
maker,  1;  sea  captain,!;  express  agent,!;  secretary  of  insur- 
ance company,  1 ;  overseer  in  mill,  1 ;  physician,  1 ;  carpenter,  1. 

The  "  Adams  Library,"  which,  at  our  last  report,  had  been 
just  commenced  with  some  twenty-five  volumes,  has  been  increased 
to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Mr.  Sherman  E.  Adams, 
a  member  of  the  school,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  interest  he 
has  taken  as  the  originator  of  the  library,  in  obtaining  an  increase 
of  its  volumes.  Although  miscellaneous  in  its  character,  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  books,  and  the  whole  will  undoubtedly,  here- 
after become  an  important  appendage  to  the  institution. 
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The  Board  has  very  justly,  as  we  think,  made  a  sound  consti- 
tution and  firm  physical  health  essential  among  the  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates  for  State  scholarships.  The  whole 
subject  of  physical  culture  is  daily  becoming  a  question  of  deeper 
interest  in  the  public  mind ;  and  teachers  should  understand  and 
practice  whatever  will  contribute  to  increase  the  welfare  of  their 
pupils  in  this  respect.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  this  school 
to  make  regular  and  efficient  exercise  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  They  find  an  inconvenience,  however,  in  attempting 
the  object  in  the  best  manner,  for  the  want  of  some  suitable 
apparatus  for  exercise.  It  is  deemed  a  matter  worthy  of  consid- 
eration whether  some  provision  should  be  made  to  aid  the  pupils 
in  their  efforts  in  this  department. 

We  believe  this  school  is  accomplishing  a  good  work,  and  needs 
only  the  steady  and  generous  fostering  care  of  the  State,  to  confer 
great  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  community,  wherever  its  teachers 
may  be  employed. 

A.  RARISE. 


Report  of  the   State  Normal  School  at  Bridg-eivater. 

The  Visitors  having  been  lately  appointed  to  their  office,  havo 
not  had  opportunities  to  become  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  the  school  as  they  desire,  but  can  unhesitatingly 
testify  that  its  general' appearance  is  exceedingly  favorable.  A 
company  of  nearly  a  hundred  young  men  and  women,  all  of 
whom  are  seemingly  without  exception  animated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  become  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  influential  vocation  of 
teachers  ;  the  close  attention  which  they  give  to  their  instructors  ; 
the  maturity  of  thought  which  many  of  tliem  evince  in  their 
recitations  and  questions  for  information  ;  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  order  and  decorum,  have  all  made  a  very  pleasing 
impression  upon  the  Visitors. 

The  school  still  remains  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M.  Conant, 
who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Boyden  and  Miss  Eliza  B. 
Woodward.  While  these  have  willingly  devoted  all  their  energies 
and  time  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  they  have  been 
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compelled  to  sec  that  mucli  more  could  be  done  if  another 
assistant  was  employed.  The  increasing  number  of  pupils,  their 
comparative  advancement  and  demand  for  higher  and  more 
various  instruction,  do  in  the  opinion  of  th.e  Visitors,  demand  that 
another  assistant  teacher  should  be  employed,  and  we  would 
recommend  that  suitable  appropriations  be  made  for  that  object. 

Mr.  Conant  informs  us  that  a  good  interest  in  the  department 
of  music  lias  been  awakened  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  instructor  in 
that  department. 

The  lyceum  lias  also  held  its  weekly  meetings  and  been  well 
attended.  The  library,  though  small,  has  been  fiiithfully  employed. 
Indeed,  the  general  characteristic  of  the  school  seems  to  be 
maturity  of  thought,  and  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportnnities.  An  appropriation 
of  from  $250  to  -$800  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  enlarge  the 
library. 

There  continues  to  be  in  the  State  and  elsewhere  a  strong 
demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  as  teachers,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  class  which  graduated  on  the  20th  of  July, 
consisting  of  fifteen  young  women  and  eight  young  men,  all  the 
young  men  have  already  secured  good  situations  as  teachers, 
some  of  them  in  high  schools,  and  about  half  of  the  young 
women  are  already  employed  as  teachers. 

September  15th  the  fifty-second  term  of  the  school  commenced, 
when  a  class  of  forty  entered,  making  the  whole  number  at 
present  eighty -nine. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  school : — 

Number  now  in  senior  class,  16  :  males,  8,  females,  8. 

"  "     middle    "      31:       "     11,       "      20. 

"  "    junior     "     40:       "     13,       "      27. 

Graduates,       ......"        2. 

Whole  number  in  school,  89 :  males,  32,  females,  57.  The 
average  age  of  the  young  men  on  admission  is  about  twenty  and 
a  half  years  ;  of  the  young  women  about  nineteen  years. 

Reckoning  the  pupils  by  terms,  wcreach  the  following  result: — 
61st  term,  31  males,  48  females,        .         .         79 
62d      "       32      "       57       "  .         .         89 

Total, 168 
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The  niimbor  who  have  graduated  are  as  follows :  February 
16th,  three  young  men  and  thirteen  young  women  ;  July  20th, 
eight  young  men  and  fifteen  young  women.  In  all,  cloven  young 
men  and  twenty-eight  young  women. 

The  counties  and  towns  represented  by  the  two  entering  classes 
this  year  are  : — 

Plijmoulh  County^  18.  Bridgewater,  five  ;  West  Bridgewater, 
one ;  N.  Bridgewater,  three ;  E.  Bridgewater,  two  ;  Plymouth, 
three  ;  Hingham,  two  ;  Marion,  one  ;  Rochester,  one. 

Suffolk  County,  2.     Boston,  one  ;  S.  Boston,  one. 

Bristol  County,  7.  Somerset,  one;  Taunton,  one;  Raynham, 
one  ;  Easton,  one  ;  Dartmouth,  one  ;  New  Bedford,  two. 

Barnstable  County,  2.     Orleans,  one  ;  Dennis,  one. 

Norfolk  County,  12.  Foxborough,  one ;  Wrentham,  one ; 
Quincy,  one  ;  Roxbury,  one  ;  Weymouth,  one  ;  Stoughton,  two  ; 
Walpole,  one  ;  Braiatree,  two  ;  Randolph,  two. 

Worcester  County,  b.  Fitchburg,  one  ;  Berlin,  one  ;  Charlton, 
one  ;  Bolton,  one  ;  Northborough,  one. 

Middlesex  County,  10.  Newton,  one  ;  Lowell,  one ;  Ashby, 
four;  Woburn,  two;  Stoneham,  one  ;  Townsend,  one. 

Essex  County,  6.  Lawrence,  two  ;  Salem,  one  ;  Ipswich,  one  ; 
Danvers,  one ;  Byfield,  one. 

Dukes  County,  1.     Tisbury,  one. 

New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Maine,  1 ;  New  York,  1 ;  Nova  Scotia,  1. 

The  occupation  of  tiie  parents  of  these  pupils  as  reported,  are : 
farmers,  twenty-five ;  carpenters,  nine ;  merchants,  six ;  machin- 
ists, four ;  clergymen,  three ;  shoemakers,  two ;  blacksmiths, 
one ;  railroad  agent,  one ;  furniture  dealer,  one ;  miner,  one  ; 
baker,  one  ;  tanner,  one  ;  shovel-maker,  one  ;  agent  of  insurance 
company,  one  ;  and  fourteen  are  deceased. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  aid  from  the 
State  during  the  year  is  fifty-nine,  viz.  :  thirty  young  men  and 
twenty-nine  young  women. 

We  have  observed  that  previous  Visitors  have  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  commendation  of  the  Bridgewater  School.  We  believe 
that  it  not  only  maintains  its  former  credit,  but  that  with  experi- 
ence and  constant  effort,  it  is  constantly  becoming  more  efficient 
in  the  great  work  for  which  it  is  established. 

For  the  Visitors, 

E.  0.  HAVEN. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Normal  School  at  Salem. 
Tlio  Visitors  of  tliG  State  Normal  School  at  Salem  report — 

Tliat  the  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the 

school,  September  13,  1854,  is    , 358 

These  have  come  from  sixty-two  different  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  seventeen  in  other  States. 

Whole  number  of  graduates,  (six  classes,)         .         .         .       127 
The  class  admitted  March  9,  1858,  numbered    ...         33 

Average  age  when  admitted,  VI ^^  years. 
The  class  admitted  September  7,  1858,  numbered,     .         .         41 

Average  age  when  admitted,  18|-|-  years. 
Whole  number  admitted  in  1858,      .....         74 

Average  age  when  admitted,  18  years. 

Of  the  class  admitted  in  March,  four  had  previously  taught 
school,  and  of  the  class  admitted  in  September,  nine ;  total, 
thirteen. 

The  class  graduated  February  9,  1858,  numbered      .         .  9 

The  class  graduated  July  22,  1858,  numbered,  .         .         21 

Total,  1858, 30 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  the  present  term  :  advanced  class, 
10  ;  senior  class,  36  ;  middle  class,  30  ;  junior  class,  43  ;  total,  119, 
a  greater  number  than  during  any  preceding  term,  except  the 
third  term,  when  the  number  was  1 21.  For  the  last  five  terms  the 
numbers  have  been  constantly  increasing ;  the  totals  for  each  term 
standing  thus:  85,  93,  103,  107,  119. 

In  February,  1858,  45  pupils  received  State  aid,  and  in  July, 
1858,  37  ;  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  year,  54. 

Instructors  during  the  spring  and  summer  terms,  1858,  Alpheus 
Crosby,  Principal;  Martha  Kingman,  Elizabeth  Weston,  Sarah  R. 
Smith,  Assistants;  E.  Ripley  Blanchard,  teacher  of  music.  Olive 
P.  Bray,  Ellen  M.  Dodge,  and  Mary  E.  Webb  have  performed  the 
duties  of  Assistants  without  any  expense  to  the  State. 
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During  the  present  term,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  Ger- 
trude Sheldon. 

Of  the  pupils  admitted  in  1858,  Salem  has  sent  11 ;  Saugus,  5  ; 
Beverly,  and  North  Reading,  4  each';  Chelsea,  Lynn,  and  North 
Chelsea,  3  each ;  Andover,  Boxford,  Danvers,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Lowell,  Lynnfield,  Maiden,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Rowley, 
Somerville,  and  Tewksbury,  2  each ;  Dorchester,  Ipswich,  Law- 
rence, Lexington,  Newburyport,  South  Danvers,  South  Reading, 
Swampscott,  and  Watertown,  1  each.  From  other  States,  Wolf- 
borough,  N.  H.  has  sent  two  ;  and  Bremen  and  Carmel,  Me.,  and 
Lyndeborough  and  Milford,  N.  H.  1  each.  Of  these  towns  14 
(11  in  Massachusetts,  1  in  New  Hampshire,  and  2  in  Maine)  have 
not  been  before  represented  in  the  school.  From  Essex  County, 
46 ;  from  Middlesex,  15 ;  from  Suffolk,  6  ;  from  Norfolk,  1 ; 
total  from  Massachusetts,  68 ;  from  N.  H.  4 ;  from  Maine,  2 ; 
total,  74. 

Occupation  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  admitted  in  1858  : 
farmers,  24 ;  farmers  and  mechanics,  3  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers 
or  dealers,  6 ;  carpenters,  5 ;  sea  captains,  5  ;  merchants,  3 ; 
machinists,  2  ;  masons,  2  ;  physicians,  2  ;  shipbuilders,  2  ;  book- 
keeper, bookseller,  brickmaker,  cabinet-maker,  clergyman,  furni- 
ture dealer,  hide  and  leather  dealer,  landscape  gardener,  lumber 
dealer,  mariner,  market  keeper,  match  manufacturer,  mercantile 
agent,  printer,  portrait  painter,  stable  keeper,  teacher  of  music, 
tobacconist,  watch  maker,  wheelwright,  1  of  each  occupation. 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  during  the  spring  and  summer 
term,  1858 ;  advanced  class,  2 ;  senior  class,  25 ;  middle  class, 
42  ;  junior  class,  38  ;  total,  107. 

Expended  for  apparatus  during  the  year  : — 
Appropriation  from  Todd  fund  for  lectures  or  appa- 
ratus in  1857  and  1858, 1100  00 

Donation  by  a  friend  of  the  school,     ....         100  96 


$200  96 


Books  added  to  the  library  during  the  year : — 

Text-books, 1,529  vols. 

Books  for  general  reference  and  reading,        .         .  560    " 

Total,  ........  2,089  vols. 
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The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  has  been  nearly  doubled 
during  the  year,  the  whole  number  being  at  present  about  '4,300. 
The  new  books  have  been  added,  partly  by  purchase,  and  partly 
by  donation.  Towards  the  purchase,  however,  only  $194.38  has 
been  obtained  from  the  State  appropriation,  and  this  partly  through 
the  liberality  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  'refusing  compensation 
for  their  extra  labor  and  care  when  the  school  was  without  a 
Principal. 

The  donors  to  the  library  during  the  year  have  been  Hon.  A. 
TV,  Dodge,  of  Hamilton  ;  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania ;  Rev.  T.  W.  Etigginson,  of  Worcester ; 
Hon  A.  Huntington,  of  Salem;  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Boston  ;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Howland,  of  New  Bedford  ; 
Messrs.  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  R.  S. 
Davis  &  Co.,  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer,  and 
Sanborn,  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Boston;  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Ivison  &  Phinney  of  New  York  ;  Messrs. 
E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  Blanchard  &  Lea,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Childs 
&  Peterson,  and  H.  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  Messrs. 
Sanborn  &  Carter  of  Portland ;  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  school.  Many  valuable  pamphlets  have  been 
received  through  the  kindness  of  other  friends.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Huntington,  with  great  generosity,  not  only  gave  the  volumes 
already  published  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  great  work  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,  but  promised  the  others  as  they 
should  appear. 

The  library  table  is  supplied  with  the  chief  educational  period- 
icals published  in  the  United  States.  ' 

The  advantages  of  a  good  library  to  any  school  no  one  ques- 
tions. The  good  work  now  so  well  commenced,  we  trust, 
will  continue,  and  that  all  the  friends  of  education  will  aid  in 
providing  our  Normal  Schools  with  this  desirable  and  valuable 
acquisition. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  of  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
specimens  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  history.  We 
also  appeal  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  for  contributions  to  its  cabinets. 

A  good  and  well-selected  library — maps,  engravings,  &c. ;  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  most 
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important  and  leading  scientific  principles ;  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  &c.,  contribute  much  to  the  advancement 
of  a  school ;  they  aid  the  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
facilitate  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  impart  a  pleasing  and 
healthful  atmosphere  to  all  the  surroundings. 

The  Visitors  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  present  condition  of  the  school,  and 
its  prospects  for  future  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Crosby  and  his  able  corps  of  assist- 
ants, who  are  very  assiduous  in  their  duties,  much  has  been 
accomplished.  More,  however,  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
desired  result  can  be  attained,  and  the  school  be  brought  to  the 
standard  which  its  friends  have  established.  Nor  can  the  Visitors 
refrain  from  expressing  their  earnest  conviction  that  the  present 
appropriations  for  this  school  are  entirely  inadequate  to  give  it 
that  position  which  its  locality,  its  past  success,  and  the  wants 
of  the  State  imperatively  demand.  The  school  is  now  kept  at 
its  present  high  standard  only  by  a  partial  reliance  on  private 
generosity,  while  its  teachers  are  retained  in  their  present  service 
at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  under  repeated  invitations  elsewhere. 
This  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  long  continue.  When  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  reform  schools,  female  medical  educa- 
tion, and  other  similar  institutions  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  State  shall  supply 
its  schools  for  educating  teachers  with  resources  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  proper  and  economical  degree  of  efficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  WHEATLAND. 
ALONZO  H.  QUINT. 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Gentlemen  : — The  year  that  is  closing  is  marked  as  a  year  of 
more  than  usual  prosperity  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State. 
The  recent  financial  difficulties,  which  interrupted  the  business 
of  the  country,  have  been  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  as,  in 
tlieir  results,  to  give  increased  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  of  our  common  schools.  The  temporary  suspension 
of  business  in  the  manufacturing  towns  enabled  large  numbers  of 
children  and  youth,  who  are  generally  employed  in  the  mills,  to 
enroll  themselves  as  pupils.  To  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
part  at  least,  the  increase  in  the  average  attendance  during  the 
winter  of  1857-8,  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  pupils  over  the 
average  attendance  of  the  preceding  winter.  But  the  gain  is  not 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  towns.  Similar  causes  operated 
elsewhere ;  and,  moreover,  the  mildness  of  the  winter  and  the 
special  efforts  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education 
have  contributed  to  the  same  end.  With  great  pleasure  I  state 
the  fact,  that  the  average  attendance  for  1857-8,  was  74  per  cent., 
showing  a  gain  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  increase  in  the 
attendance  of  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
even  greater  than  is  thus  made  to  appear  ;  for  there  was  a  decrease 
of  1,238  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  under  five,  and  of  5,763  of 
pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of 
education  will  labor  in  the  towns  and  school  districts  to  render 
the  reform  now  begun  yet  more  thorough  and  effectual.  In  many 
places  educational  associations  have  been  organized,  and  meetings 
held  in  villages  and  districts  with  beneficial  effects. 

The  evil  of  non-attendance  is  much  increased  by  the  negligence 
and  thoughtlessness  of  parents.  In  other  cases  parents  and 
employers  encourage  or  permit  children  to  be  absent  from  school, 
that  a  mutual  benefit  may  be  derived  from  their  labor.  Public 
meetings  for  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  school,  have  already  produced  good 
results,  especially  in  regard  to  non-attendance  and  the  consequent 
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vice  of  truancy.  In  view  of  the  serious  depression  of  tlie  industry 
of  the  State,  a  reduction  in  the  educational  expenses  would  not 
have  excited  surprise,  but  the  returns  show  an  increase  in  the 
taxes  levied  by '  the  people  themselves  of  more  than  fifty-seven 
thousand  dollars. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  in  this  connection,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  increase,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable under  the  circumstances,  the  average  length  of  the 
schools  is  seven  months  and  thirteen  days  against  seven  months 
and  fifteen  days  for  the  year  1856-7.  The  increase  in  the  wages 
of  teachers  has  been  even  greater  than  the  increase  in  appropria- 
tions. There  has  been  an  increase  of  1,826  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  indicating  an  increase  of  about  ten 
thousand  in  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  shows  the  principal  facts 
in  regard  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State : — 

Dictionaries  were  furnished  to  the  public  schools,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1868,  according  to  the  Resolves  of  May  2,  1850,  as  follows  : 
Webster's,  32  copies  ;  cost  $128. 

The  whole  number  of  copies  furnished  since  the  Resolves  took 
effect  is,  Webster's  Dictionary,  3,581 ;  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
116  ;  and  the  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  January  1,  1859, 
is  $14,556. 

By  the  Act  of  1858,  chapter  96,  §  3,  there  was  appropriated 
"  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars,"  "  to  supply  dictiona- 
ries to  the  schools."  At  the  time  of  making  this  appropriation 
there  was  an  unpaid  account  of  the  publishers,  amounting  to 
$580,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  $20,  for  the  purchase  of  dictiona- 
ries during  the  rest  of  the  year,  or  till  another  appropriation  is 
made. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,         .         .  832 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns,      .         .  331 

Number  of  towns  that  made  no  returns,  (Southwick,)  1 

Number  of  Public  Schools,    .....  4,421 

Increase  of  Public  Schools  for  the  year,  .  .  61 
Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age,    ......  223,304 
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all  the  Public   Schools  in 


Increase  for  the  year, 

Number  of  Scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

Schools,  in  summer,  .... 

Increase  for  the  year,  of  attendance  in  summer, 
Number  of  Scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

Schools,  in  winter,  ..... 
Increase  for  the  year,  of  attendance  in  winter. 
Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in 

summer,     . 
Increase  for  the  year. 
Average  attendance  in 

winter,       ....... 

Increase  for  the  year,     ..... 

Ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  upon  the 

Public  Schools,  to  the  whole  number  of  children 

between  five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in  decimals 
Increase  for  the  year,  four  per  cent,. 
Number  of  children  under  five  attending  Public 

Schools, 
Decrease  for  the  year, 
Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public 

Schools,     ....... 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ..... 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer — males,  383 

males,  4,510 ;  total,  4,893,  .         .         . 

Increase  of  males,  2  ;  females,  48, 
Number  of  teachers  in  winter — males,  1,698 

males,  3,482;  total,  5,080, 
Increase   of  male   teachers   in   winter,  0 ;    female 

teachers,  19  ;  total,    ...... 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers 

in  the  Public  Schools,  during  the  year — males, 

1,691 ;  females,  5,493, 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ...... 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  seven  months 

and  thirteen  days. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  includ- 
ing board, ........ 

Increase  per  month,       ...... 


fe 


fe 


1,826 

199,792 
3,911 

218,198 
15,167 

154,642 

4,267 

175,526 
16,947 


.74 
.04 

12,370 

1,238 

16,894 
5,963 

4,893 
50 

5,080 

19 


7,184 
4 


$49  87 
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Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includ- 
ing board,  .         . $19  63 

Increase  per  month,       ......  46 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools,  including  only  wages,  board,  fuel 

and  care  of  fires, 1,841,252  03 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......        57,824  28 

Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  of  similar   funds 

appropriated  only  for  Public  Schools, .         ,         .  7,440  47 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  of  board,  fuel, 

and    money,    to    maintain    or    prolong    Public  "  , 

Schools, 35,324  11 

Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools,       ,        45,998  76 
Amount  received  by  towns  and  cities  as  their  share 

of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund,      .         .        47,311  12 
Amount  paid  by  the  towns  and  cities  for  superinten- 
dence,         43,161  15 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  repairing  and 
erecting  school-houses,        .....  1,474,488  88 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......        63,499  68 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus 
revenue,)  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the 
State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age — per 

child, 6.04 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......  .21 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1850,  appropriated 
for  Public  Schools,  (two  mills  and  twenty-seven 
hundredths,)      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         '  .002-27 

The  law  requires  each  town  and  city  to  raise  by  tax  at  least 
$1.50  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

All  the  towns  and  cities  that  have  made  returns,  (all  except 
South  wick,)  have  raised  $1.50  or  more  for  each  child  between  five 
and  fifteen. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3  or 

more  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen,       .         .  278 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......  1 

Number  of  Incorporated  Academies  returned,         .  70 

Average  number  of  Scholars,         .         .         .         .  4,338 
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Amount  paid  for  tuition, $84,40100 

Number  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies,    .         .  672 

Estimated  average  attendance  on  Private  Schools,  .  18,044 
Estimated    amount    paid    for   tuition    in    Private 

Schools, $374,119  83 

The  labors  of  the  Agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  Cornelius  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
who  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  October,  1857,  continued  in 
office  until  the  1st  of  last  April.  He  visited  many  of  the  towns 
in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Hampden,  Franklin  and  Barns- 
table, during  the  period  of  his  service. 

Henry  K.  Oliver,  Esq.,  accepted  an  appointment  on  the  1st  of 
October  last,  and  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  he  has  visited  twenty-three  towns  and  delivered  fifty- 
two  lectures.  He  has  attended  special  meetings  in  Dukes  and 
Barnstable,  but  his  labors  have  been  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  The  result  of  General  Oliver's  appointment  is  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  known  ability  and  interest  in 
tlie  cause  of  education. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop  has  rendered  efficient  service  during  the 
entire  year.  He  has  made  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  visits  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  different  towns  ;  delivered,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  lectures,  including  forty-five  in  the  Normal  Schools  ; 
visited  and  addressed  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  common  schools, 
and  attended  and  addressed  six  county  associations  of  teachers. 
He  has  visited  all  the  towns  in  Hampden  and  Worcester  Counties, 
and  portions  of  SuffiDlk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Barnstable, 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  Franklin  and  Berkshire. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Northrop  has  performed  a  great  amount 
of  labor,  and  I  have  abundant  evidence  that  his  lectures  and 
addresses  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  valuable  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  lecturers  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes  have  visited  and 
delivered  lectures  in  twenty-three  towns,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  has  visited  fifty-four  towns  and  delivered 
Bixty-nine  lectures  and  addresses  upon  education. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  have  been  three  hundred 
and  forty  lectures  and  lessons  given  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 
It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  existino;  arranc;ements  enable  the  Board 
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of  Education  to  send  its  Agents,  annually,  into  a  large  part  of 
the  towns  in  the  State.  With  the  uninterrupted  services  of  two 
Agents  it  will  be  practicable  to  ^isit  each  town  every  year. 

Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held,  during  the  present  year,  in 
Westborough,  Springfield,  Milford,  Gardner,  (South  Gardner,) 
Haverhill,  Spencer,  Provincetown,  Bernardston,  Eairhaven  and 
Adams  (North  Adams).  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  persons, — or  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three, — 
were  enrolled  as  members.  Of  these,  six  hundred  and  nine  are 
known  to  have  been  employed  as  teachers,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  had  been  members  of  Institutes  held  in  previous  years. 
In  1852  there  were  fifteen  Institutes  and  an  average  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  members ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  average  attendance  the  present  year  has  been  greater 
than  ever  before. 

Lectures  have  been  given  in  connection  with  the  Institutes,  in 
sixty-four  towns  besides  those  in  which  the  sessions  were  held. 
These  lectures  are  exerting  an  important  influence.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  furnished  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  them,  and  the  way  is 
often  opened  for  a  session  at  some  future  time  in  a  town  where 
the  subject  would  not  have  been  entertained  if  it  had  not  been 
thus  introduced. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  decrease  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers or  the  public.  The  statistics  for  the  year  indicate  the  senti- 
ment of  teachers  ;  and  the  people  of  the  respective  towns  and 
cities  not  only  furnished  free  accommodations  for  the  members, 
but  the  lecture  rooms  were  usually  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
It  may  then  be  said,  that  this  agency  has  been  appreciably  felt  by 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred  teachers,  and  by  the  committees 
and  inhabitants,  generally,  of  seventy-four  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  during  the  present  year. 

Prof.  William  Russell  has  given  instruction  in  reading,  Henry 
K.  Oliver,  Esq.,  in  grammar,  during  the  spring  series,  and  Geo. 
B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  in  the  autumn;  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  in 
geography,  Arnold  Sutermeister-,  A.  M,,  in  drawing  and  arithme- 
tic in  the  spring,  and  Prof.  Hermann  Krusi  in  the  same  branches 
in  the  autumn  ;  Rev.  B,  G.  Northrop  in  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
Lowell  Mason,  Mus.  D.,  in  Music. 

The   school   committees    of    the   respective   towns   were    first 
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required  in  1839  to  make  detailed  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  the  archives  of  the  department  now  contain  copies  of 
all  these  papers.  Many  are  printed  documents,  but  others  are  in 
manuscript.  It  is  probable  that  biit  few  towns  have  complete 
series  of  their  respective  reports,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
such  other  general  collection  exists.  These  papers  can  be  arranged 
and  bound  so  as  to  be  accessible  for  purposes  of  reference ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  educational  life  of  a  town  becomes 
an  essential  part  of  its  history,  and  when  it  is  considered,  also, 
that  local  histories  have,  in  the  aggregate,  an  importance  which 
cannot  be  accorded  to  a  general  treatise,  sufficient  reasons  are 
indicated  for  the  expenditure  contemplated  by  this  suggestion. 

But  it  seems  to  me  more  important,  even,  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  The  reports  may  be  preserved  in  manu- 
script ;  but  they  can  never  be  easily  accessible  for  reference,  nor 
can  they  be  properly  bound  unless  they  are  printed  and  the  pages 
are  of  uniform  size.  These  results  can  never  be  secured  without 
the  action  of  the  legislature  ;  and  I  therefore  trust  that  the  subject 
may  be  so  presented  at  the  coming  session  as  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  each  town  to  furnish  a  printed  copy  of  the 
annual  report  of  its  superintending  school  committee,  of  such 
sized  page  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  legislature.  This 
requirement  will  be  no  hardship  to  the  towns,  and  it  is  of  consid- 
erable educational  and  historical  importance. 

The  report  of  a  competent  superintending  committee,  when 
printed  and  circulated,  is  the  most  efficient  means  of  reaching  the 
people  which  can  be  employed  ;  but  when,  as  is  the  case  in  one-third 
of  the  towns,  it  is  read  in  public  meeting  to  a  small  number  of 
persons  and  then  consigned  to  obscurity  among  the  unarranged 
documents  of  our  municipal  archives,  the  advantages  are  too 
unimportant  to  be  appreciated.  This  course  effectually  chills  all 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  committees,  who  cannot  feel  bound  to 
bestow  their  best  thoughts  upon  the  preparation  of  papers  not 
destined  to  produce  a  result  favorable  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  When  reports  are  printed,  committees  feel  bound 
to  make  them  worthy  of  public  attention ;  and  being  worthy  of 
public  attention  they  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  parents 
and  teachers.  It  must  be  confessed  also  that  there  are,  as  far  as 
my  own  experience  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  from  five  to 
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twenty  reports  made  each  year  that  are  discreditable  to  the  com- 
mittees, to  the  towns,  and  to  the  State. 

Their  publication  will  produce  some  temporary  disgrace,  but 
very  soon  reports  of  this,  class  will  disappear.  Competent  commit- 
tee men  will  be  elected  in  place  of  those  who  are  incompetent,  and 
something  will  thus  be  done  to  elevate  the  public  sentiment  and 
the  character  of  the  schools  in  those  towns  where  the  least  progress 
has  been  made.  A  movement  in  this  direction  is  quite  essential. 
Teachers  are  better  qualified  as  a  whole  than  ever  before,  and 
ludicrous  statements  occasionally  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
ofiicial  intercourse  between  teachers  and  committees.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  members  of  school  committees  should  be  persons 
whose  qualifications  command  the  respect  of  those  whom  they 
superintend.  This  is  very  generally  the  case  now  ;  but  there  are 
occasional  exceptions.  The  measure  proposed  will  tend  to  render 
the  people  more  guarded  in  the  elections,  and  the  members  will 
also  be  compelled  to  meet  the  public  expectation. 

Nor  is  it  of  small  moment  that  we  thereby  secure  for  all  future 
generations  the  best  possible  educational  history  of  the  State  from 
the  year  1839.  In  a  hundred  years  there  will  be  no  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  library  more  highly  prized  than  the  volumes  con- 
taining the  annual  reports  of  the  school  committees  through  that 
extended  and  eventful  period  in  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  State  will  soon  derive  an 
extraordinary  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  anticipated  receipts  are,  for  the  most  part,  unpledged  and 
unappropriated  ;  and  I  therefore  deem  this  a  fit  occasion  to  present 
a  brief  history  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  its  means  of 
usefulness  and  the  importance  of  its  increase. 

The  Fund  was  established  by  the  legislature  of  1834,  (stat. 
1834,  chap.  169,)  and  it  was  provided  by  the  Act,  that  all  moneys 
in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1835,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  from  the  claim  of  the 
State  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  military  services, 
and  not  otherwise  appropriated,  together  with  fifty  per  centum  of 
all  moneys  thereafter  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in 
Maine,  should  be  appropriated  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  for 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Common  Schools.  It  was  provided 
that  the  fund  should  never  exceed  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
that  the  income  only  should  be  appropriated  to  the  object  in  view. 
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The  mode  of  distribution  was  referred  to  a  subsequent  legislature. 
It  was,  however,  provided,  that  a  greater  sum  should  never  be 
paid  to  any  city  or  town,  than  was  raised  therein  for  the  support 
of  Common  Schools.  There  are  two  points  in  the  law  that  deserve 
consideration.  First,  the  object  of  the  Fund  was  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  the  schools  and  not  their  support ;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  limit  of  appropriation  to  the  respective  towns,  was  the 
amount  raised  by  each.  There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in 
this  restriction  when  it  is  considered  that  the  income  of  the  entire 
Fund  would  have  been  equal  to  only  forty-three  cents  for  each 
child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and 
that  each  town  raised,  annually,  by  taxation,  a  larger  sum  ;  but 
this  inconsistency  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  public 
sentiment,  as  indicated  by  Resolves  reported  by  the  same  com- 
mittee for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  on  the  subject, 
tended  to  a  distribution  among  the  towns  according  to  their 
educational  wants. 

As  early  as  1828,  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  a  Report  made  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun, 
declared,  "  that  means  should  be  devised  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  having  in  view  not  the  support  but  the  encouragement  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  instruction  of  school  teachers." 
This  report  was  made  in  the  month  of  January,  and  in  February 
following  the  same  committee  say :  "  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
should  look  to  the  support  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  school  teachers  in  each  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
the  distribution,  annually,  to  all  the  towns,  of  such  a  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools,  as  shall  simply  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  proportionate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  towns.  A  fund 
which  should  be  so  large  as  to  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  whole 
school  establishment  of  the  State,  as  is  the  case  in  Connecticut, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  rather  detrimental 
than  advantageous ;  it  would  only  serve  to  draw  off  from  the  mass 
of  the  community  that  animating  interest  which  will  ever  be 
found  indispensable  where  a  resolute  feeling  upon  the  subject  is 
wished  for  or  expected.  Such  a  result  is,  in  every  sense,  to  be 
deprecated,  and  whatever  may  tend  to  it,  even  remotely,  should 
be  anxiously  avoided.  A  fund  which  should  admit  of  the  distri- 
bution of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any  town  which  should  raise 
three  thousand  dollars,  in   any  manner  within  itself,  or  in  that 
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proportion,  would  operate  as  a  strong  incentive  to  high  efforts ; 
and  if  to  this  should  be  added  the  further  requisition  of  a  faithful 
return  to  the  legislature,  annually,  of  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  consequences  could  not  be  otherwise  than  decidedly  favorable." 
This  report  was  accompanied  by  a  bill,  "  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Literary  Fund."  The  bill  followed  the 
report  in  regard  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  income  of 
the  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  towns.  This  bill  failed 
to  become  a  law. 

In  January,  1833,  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  an 
order  introduced  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Dalton,  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  consider  the  expediency  of  investing  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  lands  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  annually  applied,  as  the 
legislature  should  from  time  to  time  direct,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  common  schools."  The  adoption  of  this  order  was  the 
incipient  measure  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  Fund.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Marsh 
submitted  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  committee  acted 
upon  the  expectation  that  all  moneys  then  in  the  treasury  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  all  sub- 
sequent sales  were  to  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  encouragement 
of  common  schools ;  but  as  blanks  were  left  in  the  bill  reported, 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  sanguine  of  the  liberality  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  cash  and  notes  on  hand  amounted  to  $234,418.82, 
and  three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land  unsold,  amounted, 
at  the  estimated  price  of  forty  cents  per  acre,  to  $1,400,000  more, 
making  together,  a  fund  with  a  capital  of  $1,634,418.32.  The 
income  was  estimated  at  $98,065.09  ;  it  was  also  stated  that  there 
were  140,000  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years,  and  it  was  therefore  expected  that  the  income  of  the 
fund  would  permit  a  distribution  to  the  towns  of  seventy  cents  for 
each  child  between  the  aforenamed  ages.  This  certainly  was  a 
liberal  expectation  compared  with  the  results  that  have  been 
attained.  The  distributive  share  of  each  child  has  amounted  to 
only  about  one-third  of  the  sum  then  contemplated.  The  com- 
mittee were  careful  to  say,  ''  it  is  not  intended,  in  establishing  a 
school  fund,  to  relieve  towns  and  parents  from  the  principal 
expense  of  education ;  but  to  manifest  our  interest  in,  and  to 
give   direction,  energy,  and   stability  to,  institutions  essential  to 
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individual  happiness  and  the  public  welfare."  In  conclusion,  the 
committee  make  the  following  inquiries  and  suggestions : — 

"  Should  not  our  common  schools  be  brought  nearer  to  their  con- 
stitutional guardians  ?  Shall  we  not  adopt  measures  whicli  shall 
bind,  in  grateful  alliance,  the  youth  to  the  governors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ?  We  consider  the  application,  annually,  of  the  interest 
of  the  proposed  fund,  as  the  establishment  of  a  direct  communica- 
tion betwixt  the  legislature  and  the  schools  ;  as  each  representative 
can  carry  home  the  bounty  of  the  government,  and  bring  back 
from  the  schools  returns  of  gratitude  and  proficiency.  They  will 
then  cheerfully  render  all  sucli  information  as  the  legislature  may 
desire.  A  new  spirit  would  animate  the  community,  from  which 
we  might  hope  the  most  happy  results.  This  endowment  would 
give  the  schools  consequence  and  character,  and  would  correct 
and  elevate  the  standard  of  education. 

"  Therefore,  to  preserve  the  purity,  extend  the  usefulness  and 
perpetuate  the  benefits  of  intelligence,  we  recommend  that  a  fund 
be  constituted,  and  the  distribution  of  the  income  so  ordered,  as 
to  open  a  direct  and  more  certain  intercourse  with  the  schools ; 
believing  that  by  this  measure  their  wants  would  be  better  under- 
stood and  supplied,  the  advantages  of  education  more  highly 
appreciated  and  improved,  and  the  blessings  of  wisdom,  virtue 
and  knowledge  carried  home  to  the  fireside  of  every  family,  to  the 
bosom  of  every  child."  The  bill  reported  by  this  committee  was 
read  twice,  and  then  upon  Mr.  Marsh's  motion,  referred  to  the 
next  legislature. 

In  1834,  the  bill  from  the  files  of  the  last  general  court,  to 
establish  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  and  so  much  of  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Seekonk  as  related  to  the  same  subject, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

In  the  month  of  February,  Hon.  A.  D.  Foster,  of  Worcester, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  a  report  and  submitted  a  bill 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  law  of  March  31,  1834.  The  commit- 
tee were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  common  schools.  These  institutions  were 
languishing  for  support  and  in  a  great  degree  destitute  of  the 
public  sympathy.  There  were  no  means  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  the  schools,  and  in  some  sections 
towns  and  districts  had  set  themselves  resolutely  against  all  inter- 
ference by  the  State.     In  1832,  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
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amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools.  Returns  were  received 
from  only  ninety-nine  towns,  showing  an  annual  average  expendi- 
ture of  one  dollar  and  ninety-eight  cents  for  each  pupil. 

The  interest  in  this  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  legislature,  nor  even  to  have  originated  there.  The  report 
of  the  committee  contains  an  extract  from  a  communication  made 
by  Rev.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  then  editor  of  the  American 
Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction.  His  views  were  adopted 
by  the  committee,  and  they  corresponded  with  those  which  have 
been  already  quoted.  The  dangers  of  a  large  fund  were  presented, 
and  the  example  of  Connecticut  and  some  States  of  the  West, 
where  school  funds  had  diminished  rather  than  increased  the 
public  interest  in  education,  was  tendered  as  a  warning  against  a 
too  liberal  appropriation  of  public  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Woodbridge  claimed  that  the  establishment  of  a  fund  which 
should  encourage  efforts  rather  than  supply  all  wants,  and  without 
sustaining  the  schools  give  aid  to  the  people  in  proportion  to  their 
own  contributions,  was  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  cause  of 
education.  He  also  referred  to  the  experience  of  New  Jersey, 
which  had  made  a  general  appropriation  to  be  paid  to  those  towns 
that  should  contribute  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools,  but 
such  was  the  public  indifference,  that  after  many  years  the  money 
was  still  in  the  treasury.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  all  these 
measures  were  ineffectual,  and  that  mere  taxation  was,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  preferred  to  any  imperfect  system.  But  the  example 
of  New  York  was  approved,  where  the  distribution  of  a  small  sum, 
equal  to  about  twenty  cents  for  each  pupil,  had  increased  the 
public  interest,  and  wrought  what  then  seemed  to  be  an  effectual 
and  permanent  revolution  in  educational  affairs.  These  facts  and 
reasonings,  say  the  committee,  seem  to  be  important  and  sound, 
and  toresult  in  this, — that  no  provision  ought  to  be  made  which 
shall  diminish  tlie  present  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for 
the  schools,  or  the  interest  felt  by  the  people  in  their  prosperity  ; 
that  a  fund  may  be  so  used  as  satisfactorily  to  increase  both — and 
that  further  information  in  regard  to  our  schools  is  requisite  to  de- 
termine the  best  mode  of  doing  this.  These  opinions  are  supported 
generally  by  the  judgment  of  the  present  generation.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  remarked  by  way  of  partial  dissent,  that  the  public  apathy  in 
Connecticut  and  the  States  of  the  West  was  not  in  a  great  degree 
the  effect  of  the  funds,  but  was  rather  a  co-existing,  independent 
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fact.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  mere  offer  of 
money  for  educational  purposes,  while  the  people  had  no  just  idea 
of  the  importance  of  education  or  of  the  means  by  which  it  could 
be  acquired,  would  lead  them  even  to  accept  the  proffered  boon  ; 
and  it  certainly,  in  their  judgment,  furnished  no  reason  for  self- 
taxation.  It  is,  however,  no  doubt  true  that  the  power  of  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  is  in  its  exercise  a  means  of 
provoking  interest  in  education  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  public  system  of  instruction  will  never  be  vigorous  and 
efficient  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  where  the  right 
of  local  taxation  does  not  exist  or  is  not  exercised.  When  the 
entire  expenditure  is  derived  from  the  income  of  public  funds,  or 
obtained  by  a  universal  tax,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among 
the  towns,  parishes,  or  districts,  there  will  often  be  general  condi- 
tions of  public  sentiment  unfavorable  if  not  hostile  to  schools  ;  and 
there  will  always  be  found  in  any  State,  however  small,  local 
indifference  and  lethargy  which  render  all  gifts,  donations  and 
distributions  comparatively  valueless.  The  subject  of  self-taxation 
annually  is  important  in  connection  with  a  system  of  free  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  experience  of  the  States  of  this  country  that  the 
people  themselves  are  more  generous  in  the  use  of  this  power  than 
are  their  representatives ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  when  the  power 
has  been  exercised  by  the  people  there  is  usually  more  interest 
awakened  in  regard  to  modes  of  expenditure,  and  more  zeal  mani- 
fested in  securing  adequate  returns.  The  private  conversations 
and  public  debates  often  arouse  an  interest  which  would  never 
have  been  manifested  had  the  means  of  education  been  furnished 
by  a  fund,  or  been  distributed  as  the  proceeds  of  a  general  tax 
assessed  by  the  government  of  the  State. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  our  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  towns  the  question  of  taxation  and  its  amount  is 
annually  submitted  to  the  people.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  sum 
of  our  municipal  appropriations  never  could  have  been  increased 
from  $387,124.17  in  1837,  to  11,341,252.03  in  1858,  without  the 
influence  of  the  statistical  tables  that  are  appended  to  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
materials  for  these  tables  could  not  have  been  secured  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  school  fund.  Our  experience  as  a  State 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  Reports  of  1833  and  1834 ;  and  I 
unreservedly  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  fund  ought  not  to  be 
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sufficient  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  that  such  a  fund  is  needed 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  towns,  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
make  adequate  local  appropriations,  to  secure  accurate  and  com- 
plete returns  from  the  committees,  and  finally  to  provide  means 
for  training  teachers  and  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  educational  department.  The  law  of  1834,  establishing  the 
school  fund,  was  re-enacted  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  (chap.  11, 
sects.  13  and  14.)  The  Revised  Statiites,  (chap.  23,  sects.  62,03, 
64,  65,  6Q,  and  67,)  also  required  that  returns  should  be  made 
each  year  from  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  various  important  particulars.  The  income 
of  the  fund  was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  towns  that  had  raised 
the  preceding  year  the  sum  of  one  dollar  by  taxation  for  each 
pupil,  and  had  complied  with  the  laws  in  other  respects,  and  it 
was  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.  These  provisions  have 
since  been  frequently  and  variously  modified  ;  but  at  all  times  the 
State  has  imposed  similar  conditions  upon  the  towns.  By  the 
statute  of  1839,  chapter  56,  the  income  of  the  school  fund  was  to 
be  apportioned  among  those  towns  that  had  raised  by  taxation  for 
the  support  of  schools  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years ;  and 
by  the  law  of  1849,  chapter  117,  the  income  was  to  be  apportioned 
among  those  towns  which  had  raised  by  taxation  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the  education  of  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  This  provision  is  now  in  force.  By 
an  Act  of  the  legislature  passed  April  15th,  1846,  it  was  provided 
that  all  sums  of  money  which  should  thereafter  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  for  educational  purposes,  should  be  considered  as  a 
charge  upon  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  school  fund.  This 
provision  continued  in  force  until  the  reorganization  of  the  fund 
in  1854.  By  the  law  of  that  year,  (chap.  300,)  it  was  provided 
that  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  should  be  appor- 
tioned and  distributed  among  the  towns  according  to  the  then 
existing  provisions  of  law,  and  that  the  educational  expenses  before 
referred  to  should  be  chargeable  to  and  paid  from  the  other  half 
of  the  income  of  said  fund.     These  provisions  are  now  in  force. 

The  limitation  of  the  Act  of  1834,  establishing  the  Fund,  and 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was  removed  by  the  law  of  1851,  chap. 
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112,  and  the  amount  of  the  Fund  was  then  fixed  at  one  million 
and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  the  Act  of  1854  the 
principal  was  limited  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1853  had,  with  great  unanimity,  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  the 
School  Fund  to  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and  though 
the  proposed  Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people,  the  provision 
concerning  the  Fund  was  generally,  if  not  universally,  acceptable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  legislature  of  1854  may  be  said 
to  have  acted  in  conformity  to  the  known  opinion  and  purpose  of 
the  State. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1858,  the  principal  of  the  Fund  was 
$1,522,898.41,  including  the  sum  of  $1,843.68,  added  during  the 
year  preceding  that  date.  In  this  statement  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  rights  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  Western  Railroad  Loan 
Sinking  Fund. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  committee  of  1833  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a  fund,  with  a  capital  of  11,634,418.32, 
and  yet,  after  twenty-five  years,  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund 
amounts  to  only  $1,522,898.41.  Its  present  means  of  increase 
are  limited  to  the  excess  of  one-half  of  the  annual  income 
over  the  current  educational  expenses.  The  increase  for  the 
year  1856-7,  was  $4,142.90,  and  for  the  year  1857-8,  $1,843.68. 
With  this  resource  only  and  at  this  rate  of  increase,  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  will  be  required  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  capital  to  the  maximum  contemplated  by  existing  laws. 
But  the  educational  wants  of  the  State  are  such  that  even  this 
scanty  supply  must  soon  cease.  It  is  then  due  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  proposition  for  the  considerable  and  speedy  increase  of 
the  School  Fund,  that  its  necessity  if  possible,  or  its  utility  at 
least,  should  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated ;  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  I  have  already  presented  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history 
in  connection  with  the  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
that  I  now  proceed  to  set  forth  its  relations  to  the  practical  work 
of  public  instruction. 

When  the  Fund  was  instituted  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
education  was  lethargic  if  not  retrograding.  The  mere  fact  of 
the  action  of  the  legislature  lent  new  importance  to  the  cause  of 
learning,  inspired  its  advocates  with  additional  zeal,  gave  efficiency 
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to  previous  and  subsequent  legislation,  and,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  new  creation,  evoked  order  out  of  chaos. 

Previous  to  1834  there  was  no  trustworthy  information  con- 
cerning the  schools  of  the  State.  The  law  of  1826,  chap.  143^ 
sect.  8,  required  each  town  to  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  of  the  amount  of  money  paid,  the  number 
of  schools,  the  aggregate  number  of  months  that  the  schools  of 
each  city  and  town  were  kept,  the  number  of  male  and  female 
teachers,  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  the  number  of  private 
schools  and  academies,  and  the  number  of  pupils  therein,  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  the  instructors  of  private  schools 
and  academies,  and  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  who  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  legislature  did  not  provide  a  penalty  for  neglect 
of  this  provision,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have. been  any  just 
method  of  compelling  obedience.  The  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth sent  out  blank  forms  of  returns,  and  replies  were 
received  from  two  hundred  and  fourteen  towns,  while  eighty- 
eight  were  entirely  silent. 

The  returns  received  furnish  a  series  of  interesting  facts  for 
the  year  1826.  There  were  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  district  schools,  supported  at  an  expense  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars 
and  ninety  cents,  (1226,219.90,)  while  there  were  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-three  academies  and  private  schools  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  1192,455.10.  The  whole  number  of  children  attending  public 
schools  was  117,186,  and  the  number  educated  in  private  schools 
and  academies  was  25,083.  The  expense,  therefore,  was  $7.67 
per  pupil,  in  the  private  schools,  and  only  11.93  each  in  the  public 
schools.  These  facts  are  indicative  of  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment.  About  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  State  were 
educated  in  academies  and  private  schools,  at  a  cost  equal  to 
about  six-sevenths  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  education  of  the 
remaining  five-sixths  who  attended  the  public  schools.  The 
returns  also  showed  that  there  were  2,974  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  who  did  not  attend  school,  and 
530  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  write.  The  incompleteness  of  these  returns  detracts  from 
their  value  ;  but  as  those  towns  where  the  greatest  interest  existed 
were  more  likely  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  actual  condition,  of  the  whole  State  was  below 
that  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  towns.  The  interest 
which  the  law  of  1826  had  called  forth  was  temporary  ;  and  in 
March,  1832,  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred 
an  order,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
providing  a  fund  to  furnish,  in  certain  cases,  common  schools 
with  apparatus,  books,  and  such  other  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  standard  of  common  school  education,  say  that  they 
desire  more  accurate  knowledge  than  could  then  be  obtained. 
The  returns  required  by  law  were  in  many  cases  wholly  neglected, 
and  in  others  they  were  inaccurately  made.  In  the  year  1831 
returns  were  received  from  only  eighty-six  towns.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  information  a  special  movement  was  made  by 
the  legislature.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  printed  in 
all  the  newspapers  that  published  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
legislature  an  abstract  of  the  returns  which  should  be  received 
from  the  several  towns  for  the  year  1832.  The  result  of  this 
extraordinary  effort  was  seen  in  returns  from  only  ninety-nine  of 
three  hundred  and  five  towns  ;  and  even  a  large  part  of  these 
were  confessedly  inaccurate  or  incomplete.  They  present,  how- 
ever, some  remarkable  facts. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  returns  of  1832,  shows 
the  relative  standing  and  cost  of  public  and  private  schools  in  a 
part  of  the  principal  towns : — 
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TOWNS. 

Amount  paid  for  public 
instruction  during  the 
year. 

Whole   No.  of  Pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools 
in  tlie  course  of  the 
year. 

No.  of  Academies  and 
Private  Schools. 

No.  of  Pupils  in  Acad- 
emies    and    Private 
Schools,  and  not  att'g 
Public  Schools. 

Estimated  amount    of 
compensation  of  In- 
structors   of    Acad- 
emies    and    Private 
Schools. 

Beverly,       .... 

$1,800  00 

580 

28 

490 

$2,365  33 

Bradford,     . 

750  00 

600 

9 

177 

1,725  00 

Danvers, 

2,000  00 

873 

6 

150 

1,500  00 

Marblehead, 

2,200  00 

650 

31 

650 

3,800  00 

Cambridge, 

3,600  00 

970 

16 

441 

5,732  00 

Medford,      . 

1,200  00 

284 

6 

151 

2,372  00 

Newton, 

1,600  00 

542 

3 

100 

2,975  00 

Amherst, 

850  00 

556 

2 

270 

4,600  00 

Springfield, 

3,600  00 

1,957 

4 

300 

2,500  00 

Greenfield, . 

633  75 

216 

2 

65 

1,400  00 

Dorchester, 

2,599  00 

613 

15 

124 

1,800  00 

Quincy,  .     . 

1,800  00 

465 

7 

106 

2,741  50 

Koxbury,     . 

4,450  00 

836 

12 

313 

8,218  00 

New  Bedford, 

4,000  00 

1,268 

15 

537 

6,300  00 

Hingliam,    . 

2,144  00 

703 

8 

180 

2,625  00 

Provincetown, 

584  32 

450 

4 

140 

800  00 

Edgar  town. 

450  00 

350 

10 

100 

2,700  00 

Nantucket,  . 

2,633  40 

882 

50 

1,084 

10,795  00 

18  Towns 

Sf36,894  47 

12,795 

228 

5,378 

$64,948  83 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  towns  named  were  educating 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  children  in  the  public  schools 
at  an  expense  of  12.88  each,  and  nearly  one-third  in  private 
schools  at  a  cost  of  $12.70  each,  and  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  public  instruction  was  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  outlay  for 
educational  purposes.  The  evidence  is  sufficient  that  the  public 
schools  were  in  a  deplorable  and  apparently  hopeless  condition. 

The  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the  eighteen  towns  named 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  table  with  the  one  already 
given.  In  1832,  64  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  for  education 
was  expended  in  academies  and  private  schools,  while  in '1858 
only  24  per  cent,  was  so  expended.  In  the  same  period  the  amount 
raised  for  public  schools  increased  from  less  than  thirty-seven 
thousand  dollars  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  At  the  first  period  the  attendance  of  pupils  upon 
academies  and  private  schools  was  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  while  in  1858  it  was  only  8  per  cent.  The  private  schools 
of  some  of  these  towns  were  established  recently  and  are  sustained 
in  a  degree  by  pupils  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  State,  but  who 
have  come  among  us  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  culture 
which  our  teachers  and  schools,  private  as  well  public,  are  able  to 
furnish.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  number  of  foreign  pupils  was 
less  in  1832  than  in  1858,  the  decrease  of  pupils  in  private  schools 
would  be  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  tables.  The  cost  of 
education,  as  it  appears  by  this  table,  is  rather  more  than  thirty 
dollars  per  pupil  in  the  private  schools,  and  only  eight  dollars  and 
forty-nine  cents  in  the  public  schools. 


TOWNS. 

Amount  paid  for  Public 
Schools  in  1857-8,  in- 
cluding  tax,   income 
of  Surplus  Revenue, 
and  of  State  School 
Fund,  when  such  in- 
come is  appropriated 
for  such  schools,  and 
exclusive  of  sums  paid 
for  school-houses. 

Whole  No.  of  pupils  at- 
tending Pub.  Schools 
In  1857-8— the  largest 
No.  returned  as  in  at- 
tendance during  any 
one  term. 

No.  of  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  Acad- 
emies    and     Private 
Schools    returned    in 
1858. 

|1  = 

^    r-    S 

Estimated    amount  of 
tuition  paid  in  Acad- 
emies    and     Private 
Schools  in  1857-8. 

Beverly,       .... 

$5,748  20 

1,114 

1 

10 

$100   00 

Bradford,*  . 

2,416  47 

513 

2 

84 

1,720  00 

Danvers,  f  . 

14,829  52 

2,066 

1 

40 

360  00 

Marbleliead, 

7,311  10 

1,188 

6 

160 

1,390  00 

Cambridge, 

37,420  86 

4,710 

14 

400 

15,000  00 

Medford,     . 

7,794  44 

837 

5 

130 

3,800  00 

Newton, 

12,263  50 

1,138 

8 

308 

22,800  00 

Amterst, 

2,142  80 

536 

5 

121 

3,934  00 

Springfield,  J 

27,324  84 

3,864 

6 

- 

- 

Greenfield,  . 

2,627  50 

589 

2 

25 

1,800  00 

Dorchester, 

22,338  51 

1,795 

1 

31 

600  00 

Quiney,  .     . 

8,861  46 

1,260 

2 

20 

225  00 

Roxbury,  §  . 

50,000  00 

4,400 

25 

561 

10,600  00 

New  Bedford, 

30,074  25 

3,548 

20 

434 

15,074  00 

Hingham,    . 

4,904  13 

728 

2 

71 

1,717  56 

Provincetown, 

3,147  26 

689 

- 

- 

- 

Edgartown, 

2,578  63 

380 

8 

96 

200  00 

Nantucket, 

11,596  27 

1,198 

13 

259 

3,466  23 

Totals, 

$259,379  74 

30,553 

121 

2,750 

$82,786  79 

* 
t 

Ice 
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Tiding 
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The  legislature  of  1834  acted  with  wisdom  and  energy.  The 
School  Fund  having  been  established,  the  towns  were  next  required 
to  furnish  answers  to  certain  questions  that  were  substituted  for 
the  requisition  of  the  statute  of  1826,  and  any  town,  whose  com- 
mittee failed  to  make  the  return  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  of 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  whenever  it  should  be  first  distrib- 
uted.    (Res.  1834,  chap.  78.) 

Those  measures  were  in  the  highest  degree  salutary.  There  were 
305  towns  in  the  State,  and  returns  were  received  from  261. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  want  of  accuracy  and  completeness,  but  from 
this  time  forth  the  State  secured  what  had  never  before  been 
attained, — intelligent  legislation  by  the  government,  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  and  support  by  the  people. 

In  December,  1834,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  pre- 
pared an  aggregate  of  the  returns  received,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  : — 

Number  of   towns  from  which  returns  have  been 

received,      ........  261 

Number  of  school  districts,      .....  2,251 

Number  of  male  children  attending  school  from  four 

to  sixteen  years  of  age,  .....  67,499 
Number  of  female  children  attending  school  from 

four  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  ....  63,728 
Number  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  unable 

to  read  and  write,         ......  158 

Number  of  male  instructors,    .....  1,967 

Number  of  female  instructors,          ....  2,388 

Amount  raised  by  tax  to  support  schools,  .         .  $310,178  87 

Amount  raised  by  contribution  to  support  schools,  .  15,141  25 
Average  number  of   scholars   attending   academies 

and  private  schools,      ......  24,749 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  academies  and 

private  schools, $276,575  75 

Local  funds — Yes,  .......  71 

Local  funds — No,    .         .         .         .         .         .         .  181 

Thus  by  the  institution  of  the  School  Fund  provision  was  made 
for  a  system  of  annual  returns  from  which  has  been  drawn  a  series 
of  statistical  tables,  that  have  not  only  exhibited  the  school  system 
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as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  but  have  also  contributed  essentially 
to  its  improvement. 

These  statistics  have  been  so  accurate  and  complete  for  many- 
years  as  to  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  legislation ;  and  they  have  at 
the  same  time  been  employed  by  the  friends  of  education  as  means 
for  awakening  local  interest,  and  stimulating  and  encouraging  the 
people  to  assume  freely  and  bear  gracefully  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion. It  is  now  easy  for  each  town,  or  for  any  inhabitant,  to  know 
what  has  been  done  in  any  other  town ;  and  as  a  consequence, 
those  that  do  best  are  a  continual  example  to  those  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  indifferent.  The  establisliment 
and  efficiency  of  the  school  committee  system  is  due  also  to  the 
same  agency.  There  are,  I  fear,  some  towns  that  would  now  neglect 
to  choose  a  school  committee,  were  there  not  a  small  annual  dis- 
tribution of  money  by  the  State  ;  but  in  1832,  the  duty  was  often 
either  neglected  altogether,  or  performed  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  appreciable  benefit  was  produced.  The  superintending  com- 
mittee is  the  most  important  agency  connected  with  our  system  of 
instruction.  In  some  portions  of  the  State  the  committees  are 
wholly,  and  in  others  they  are  partly,  responsible  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  ;  they  every  where  superintend  and  give  character 
to  the  schools,  and  by  their  annual  reports  they  exert  a  large 
influence  over  public  opinion.  The  people  now  usually  elect  well 
qualified  men,  and  it  is  believed  tliat  the  extracts  from  the  local 
reports,  published  annually  by  the  Board  of  Education,  constitute 
the  best  series  of  papers  in  the  language  upon  the  various  topics 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  considered.*  By  the  publication 
of  these  abstracts  the  committees,  and  indeed  the  people  generally, 
are  made  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  or  is  at 
any  time  doing,  in  the  Commonwealth.  Improvements,  that 
would  otherwise  remain  local,  are  made  universal ;  information  in 
regard  to  general  errors  is  easily  communicated,  and  the  errors 

*  An  eminent  friend  of  education,  and  an  Englishman,  speaking  of  the 
Eeports  for  the  year  1856-7,  says :  "  The  views  enunciated  by  your  local 
committees,  while  they  have  the  sobriety  indicative  of  practical  knowledge,  are 
at  the  same  time  enlightened  and  expansive.  The  writers  of  such  reports  must 
be  of  inestimable  aid  to  your  schoolmasters,  standing  as  they  do  between  the 
teacher  and  the  parent,  and  exercising  the  most  wholesome  influence  on  both. 
Let  me  remark  in  passing,  that  I  am  struck  with  the  power  of  composition 
evinced  in  these  provincial  papers.  Clear  exposition,  great  command  of  the 
best  English,  correctness  and  even  elegance  of  style,  are  their  characteristics." 
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themselves  are   speedily  removed,  while   the   system   is,   in    all 
respects,  rendered  homogeneous  and  efficient. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  any  disparagement  of  Massachusetts  to 
assume,  that,  in  some  degree,  she  is  indebted  to  the  School  Fund 
for  the  consistent  and  steady  policy  of  the  legislature  pursued  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  executed  by  the  agency  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  this  period  Normal  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  have  educated  a  large  number  of  teachers  and 
exerted  a  powerful  and  ever  increasing  influence  in  favor  of  good 
learning.  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  authorized  and  the 
experiment  successfully  tested ;  Agents  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  appointed,  so  that  it  is  now  possible,  by  {he  aid  of 
both  these  means,  as  is  shown  by  accompanying  returns  and  state- 
ments, to  afford  each  year  to  the  people  of  a  majority  of  the  towns 
an  opportunity  to  confer  with  those  who  are  specially  devoted  to 
the  work  of  education.  In  all  this  period  of  time  the  legislature 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  provide  money  for  the  expenses 
which  have  thus  been  incurred  ;  and  though  a  rigid  scrutiny  has 
been  exercised  over  the  expenditures  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment, measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  schools  have 
never  been  considered  in  relation  to  the  general  finances  of  the 
Commonwealth.  YV^hile  some  States  have  hesitated  and  others 
have  vascillated,  Massachusetts  has  had  a  consistent,  uniform, ' 
progressive  policy,  which  is  due  in  part  to  the  consideration 
already  named,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  a  popular  opinion  tradi- 
tional and  historical  in  its  origin,  but  sustained  and  strengthened 
by  the  measures  and  experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  a  system  of  public  instruction  is  so  important  an  element  of 
general  prosperity  as  to  justify  all  needful  appropriations  for  its 
support. 

It  may  then  be  claimed  for  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund, 
that  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  it  was  established  have 
been  realized  ;  that  it  has  given  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  school 
system ;  that  it  has  secured  accurate  and  complete  returns  from 
all  the  towns  ;  that  it  has,  consequently,  promoted  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  legislature  and  the  people ;  that  it  has 
increased  local  taxation,  but  has'  never  been  a  substitute  for  it ; 
and  that  it  has  enabled  the  legislature,  at  all  times  and  in  every 
condition  of  the  general  finances,  to  act  with  freedom  in  regard 
to  those  agencies  which  are  deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
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Having  thus,  in  the  history  of  the  School  Fund,  fully  justified 
its  establishment,  so  in  its  history  we  find  sufficient  reasons  for 
its  sacred  preservation.  While  other  communities  and  even  other 
States  have  treated  educational  funds  as  ordinary  revenue,  subject 
only  to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  bestow  an 
annual  income  on  the  specified  object,  Massachusetts  has  ever 
acted  in  a  fiduciary  relation,  and  considered  herself  responsible 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  fund,  not  only  to 
this  generation,  but  to  every  generation  that  shall  occupy  the  soil 
and  inherit  the  name  and  fame  of  this  Commonwealth. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  the  reasons  which  render  an 
increase  of  the  capital  of  the  fund  desirable  if  not  necessary. 
The  annual  income  of  the  existing  fund  amounts  to  about  ninety- 
three  thousand  dollars,  one-half  of  which  is  distributed  among 
the  towns  and  cities,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  distribution 
for  the  year  1857-8,  amounted  to  twenty  cents  and  eight  mills  for 
each  child.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  distribution  to 
the  towns  from  the  year  1836,  the  whole  number  of  children  for 
each  year  except  1836  and  1840  when  the  entire  population  was 
the  basis,  and  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  each  child  since  the 
year  1849,  when  the  law  establishing  the  present  method  of  dis- 
tribution was  enacted  : — 




Income 

< 

Per  Pu- 

Year. 

Children. 

Income. 

per 
Pupil. 

Year. 

Children. 

Income. 

Cents  <& 
Mills. 

1836, 

473,684 

116,230  57* 

- 

1848, 

210,403 

133,874  87 

- 

1837, 

160,676 

19,002  74 1 

- 

1849, 

210,770 

33,723  20 

- 

1838, 

174,984 

19,970  47 

- 

1850, 

182,003 

37,370  51 II 

.205 

1839, 

180,070 

21,358  81 

- 

1851, 

192,849 

41,462  54 

.215 

1840, 

701,331 

21,202  64t 

- 

1852, 

198,050 

44,066  12 

.222 

1841, 

179,967 

32,109  32§ 

- 

1853, 

199,292 

46,908  10 

.235 

1842, 

179,917 

24,006  89 

- 

1854, 

202,102 

48,504  48 

.240 

1843, 

173,416 

24,094  87 

- 

1855, 

210,761 

46,788  94 

.222 

1844, 

158,193 

22,932  71 

- 

1856, 

221,902 

44,842  75 

.202 

1845, 

170,823 

28,248  35 

- 

1857, 

220,336 

46,783  64 

.212 

1846, 

195,032 

30,150  27 

- 

1858, 

222,860 

46,496  19 

.208 

1847, 

197,475 

34,511  89 

- 

*ror  the  Notes  connected  with  this  table,  see  the  next  page. 
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It  was  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  School  Fund,  that 
an  amount  might  safely  be  distributed  among  the  towns  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  sums  raised  by  taxation,  but  the  State  is  really 
furnishing  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  annual  expenditure.  A  dis- 
tribution corresp6nding  to  the  original  expectation  is  neither 
desirable  nor  possible,  but  a  substantial  addition  might  be  made 
without  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  interest  of  the  people  or 
relieving  them  from  taxation.  The  income  of  the  School  Fund 
has  been  three  times  used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions in  the  towns.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  without  an  addition 
to  the  fund,  this  power  can  be  again  applied  ;  and  yet  there  are, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  twenty-two  towns  that  do  not  raise 
a  sum  for  schools  equal  to  $2.50  for  each  child  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  and  there  are  fifty-two  towns  whose 
appropriations  are  less  than  three  dollars.  When  the  average 
annual  expenditure  is  over  six  dollars,  the  minimum  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  three. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that,  as  population  increases,  the  annual 
personal  distribution  will  diminish,  and  consequently,  that  the 
bond  now  existing  between  the  legislature  and  people  will  be 
weakened.  Moreover,  any  definite  sum  of  money  is  worth  less 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  same  sum  will  be  less  valuable  in  1860,  and  yet  less  valuable 
in  1870,  than  it  is  now.  Hence,  if  the  fund  remain  nominally 
the  same,  it  yet  suffers  a  practical  annual  decrease.  It  is  further 
to  be  presumed,  that  the  legislature  will  find  it  expedient  to 
advance  in  its  legislation  from  year  to  year.  A  small  number  of 
towns,  few  or  many,  may  not  always  approve  of  what  is  done,  and 
it  is  quite  important  that  the  influence  of  the  fund  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  State  to  execute  its  policy  with  uniformity 
and  precision. 

As  is  well  known,  the  expenses  of  the  educational  department 
are  defrayed  from  the  other  half  of  the  income  of   the  fund. 

*  Distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns  according  to  an  Act  of  1835.     (Stat.  138,  §  2.) 

t  Distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.    (Rev.  Stat.,  chap.  23,  §  67.) 

t  Income  distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns,  according  to  population,  under  an  Act  passed 
Feb.  22,  1840.  (Stat.  1840,  chap.  7.)  This  Act  was  repealed  by  an  Act  passed  Feb.  8,  1841.  (Stat 
1841,  chap.  17,  §  2.) 

§  Distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.     (Stat.  1841,  chap.  17,  §  2.) 

II  Distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.    (Stat.  1849,  chap.  117,  §  2.) 
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From  this  income  the  forty-eight  scholarships  in  the  colleges,  the 
Normal  Schools,  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Agents  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  are  supported,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant-Secretary  are  paid.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
surplus  carried  to  the  capital  of  the  fund  in  June  last,  was  only 
11,843.68.  The  objects  of  expenditure,  already  named,  may 
be  abolished,  but  no  reasonable  plan  of  economy  can  effect 
much  saving  while  they  exist.  It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that 
the  expenses  of  the  department  must  be  increased.  The  law  now 
provides  for  twelve  Teachers'  Institutes,  annually,  and  there  were 
opportunities  during  the  present  year  for  holding  them ;  but,  in 
order  that  one  Agent  might  be  constantly  employed,  and  a  second 
employed  for  the  term  of  six  months,  I  limited  the  number  of 
sessions  to  ten. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  low, 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  barely  adequate  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  Some  change,  involving  additional  expense,  is  likely 
to  be  called  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

In  view  of  the  eminent  aid  which  the  School  Fund  has  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  education,  with  due  deference  to  the  wisdom 
and  opinions  of  its  founders,  and  with  just  regard  to  the  existing 
and  probable  necessities  of  the  State  in  connection  with  the  cause 
of  education,  I  earnestly  favor  the  increase  of  the  School  Fund 
by  the  addition  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Nor  does  the  proposition  for  the  State  to  appropriate  annually 
$180,000  in  aid  of  the  common  schools,  seem  unreasonable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  military  expenses  are  $65,000, 
the  reformatory  and  correctional  about  $200,000,  the  charitable 
about  $45,000,  and  the  pauper  expenses  nearly  $250,000  more, 
all  of  which  will  diminish  as  our  schools  are  year  by  year  better 
qualified  to.  give  thorough  and  careful  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  culture. 

This  increase  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  Massachu- 
setts School  Fund  may  furnish  aid  to  the  common  schools  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  proportionate  to  the  relative  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  same  agency  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Nor  will  such  an  addition  give  occasion  for  any  apprehension  that 
the  zeal  of  the  people  will  be  diminished  in  the  least.  Were  there 
to  be  no  increase  of  population  in  the   State,  the  distribution 
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for  each  pupil  would   never  exceed  forty  cents,  or  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  amount  now  raised  by  taxation. 

So  convinced  are  the  people  of  Massachusetts  of  the  importance 
of  common  schools,  and  so  much  are  they  accustomed  to  taxation 
for  their  support,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  hesitate,  lest 
we  should  follow  the  example  of  those  communities,  where 
large  funds,  operating  upon  an  uneducated  and  inexperienced 
popular  opinion  have  injured  rather  than  benefited  the  public 
schools.  The  ancient  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  will  bo  con- 
tinued ;  but  whenever  the  people  see  the  government,  by  solemn 
act,  manifesting  its  confidence  in  schools  and  learning,  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  guard  and  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  fathers. 

The  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  school  committee  relate, 
chiefly,  to  studies  and  methods  of  teaching ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  topics,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  treatment,  commend  the 
"  Abstract  of  School  Reports  "  to  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  We  are  still  sadly  defective  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion ;  until  recently  teaching  was  almost  an  unknown  art ;  and 
we  are  at  present  struggling  against  ignorance  without  any  well 
defined  plan,  and  attempting  to  develop  and  build  up  the  immortal 
character  of  children  without  a  philosophical  and  generally 
accepted  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  There  are 
complaints  that  the  duties  and  exactions  of  the  schools  injure  the 
health  and  impair  the  constitutions  of  pupils ;  that  the  progress 
in  intellectual  attainments  is  not  always  what  it  should  be  ;  tliat 
the  training  given  is  sometimes  determined  by  the  wishes  of 
committee  men  against  the  better  judgment  of  competent  teachers  ; 
that  the  text-books  are  defective ;  that  the  studies  in  the  common 
schools  are  too  numerous ;  that  the  elements  are  consequently 
neglected  ;  and  that,  in  fine,  too  much  thought  is  bestowed  upon 
exhibitions  and  contests  for  public  prizes,  all  to  the  injury  of  good 
learning  and  pernicious  to  individual  and  general  character.  For 
these  complaints  there  is  some  foundation,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  lest  incidental  and  necessary  evils  become,  in  the  public 
estimation,  great  wrongs,  and  exceptional  cases  the  evidence  of 
general  facts. 

It  is  to  some  extent  true,  that  the  duties  and  exactions  of  the 
schools  seriously  test  the  health  of  pupils  ;  but  it  is,  as  I  believe, 
more  generally  true,  that  many  pupils  are  physically  unable  to 
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meet  the  ordinary  and  proper  duties  of  the  school-room.  School 
life,  as  usually  conducted,  is  physically  injurious,  and  our  best 
efforts  thus  far  have  been  limited  to  the  dissemination  of  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  physiology  as  a  science,  and  to  an  acquaintance 
with  a  limited  number  of  important  physiological  facts.  Yet 
even  here  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  comparison  with 
what  may  be  done.  But  in  this  department  there  is  much  instruc- 
tion given  that  has  no  practical  value,  and  children  are  often 
permitted  to  live  in  daily  and  uniform  neglect  of  the  most  essen- 
tial truths  of  science  and  the  facts  of  human  experience.  Neither 
physiology  nor  hygiene  can  be  of  much  value  in  the  schools  as  a 
study  unless  there  is  an  application  of  what  is  taught.  Great 
proficiency  cannot  be  made  in  these  branches  in  the  brief  period 
of  school  life,  but  a  competent  teacher  may  induce  the  pupils  to 
put  in  practice  the  lessons  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  child- 
hood and  youth.  If,  however,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  pupils 
are  undermining  the  physical  constitution  in  their  efforts  to  know 
how  they  are  made,  the  loss  is  unquestionably  more  than  the  gain. 
Physical  health  and  growth  depend,  first,  upon  opportunity  ;  and 
hence  it  happens,  that  where  physical  life  is  most  defective  there 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  improvement  are  found. 
Boys,  born  in  the  country,  living  upon  farms,  accustomed  con- 
tinually to  out-door  labors  and  sports,  walking  a  mile  or  more 
every  day  to  school,  have  but  little  use,  in  their  own  persons,  for 
the  science  or  facts  of  physiology  ;  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
where  such  conditions  have  existed,  that  any  teacher  is  able  to 
exact  an  amount  of  intellectual  service  that  proves  in  any  percep- 
tible degree  injurious. 

But  these  opportunities  are  not  generally  enjoyed  by  girls,  and 
the  mass  of  children  in  cities  are  wholly  deprived  of  them.  In 
the  country,  and  even  in  villages  and  towns  of  considerable  size, 
there  is  no  excuse  better  than  ignorance  or  indifference,  for  the 
lack  of  judicious  and  efficient  physical  training  of  children  and 
youth  of  both  sexes.  But  ignorance  and  indiiference  are  facts, 
and  while  and  where  they  exist,  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  mind  and  body.  The  age  at  which  children  should  be  admitted 
to  school  has  not  been  ascertained,  nor  can  a  satisfactory  rule 
upon  this  point  ever  be  laid  down.  If  children  are  not  in  schools 
they  are  yet  subject  to  influences  that  are  formative  of  character. 
When  proper  government  and  methods  of  education  exist  at  home, 
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the  presence  of  the  child  iii  school  at  an  early  age,  is  not  desirable. 
Even  when  education  at  home  is  not  methodical,  it  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  child  is  seven  or  even  eight  years  of  age,  if  it  is 
at  once  moral,  intelligent  and  controlting.  It  is  not,  however, 
wise  to  expect  a  child  who  is  infirm  physically,  to  perform  the 
labors  imposed  by  the  necessary  and  proper  regulations  of  school. 
When  children  enjoy  good  health  and  are  not  blessed  with  suit- 
able training  at  home,  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  school,  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  with  positive  advantage  to  themselves  and 
to  society. 

When  the  cliild  is  a  member  of  the  school  what  shall  be  done  with 
him  ?  He  must  first  be  taught  to  take  an  interest  in  the  exercises 
by  making  the  exercises  interesting  to  him.  That  the  transition 
from  home  to  the  school  may  be  easy,  he  should  first  occupy  him- 
self with  those  topics  and  studies  that  are  presented  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  ear,  and  may  be  mastered,  so  as  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion that  follows  achievement,  with  only  a  moderate  use  of  the 
reasoning  and  reflective  faculties.  Among  these  are  reading, 
writing,  music  and  drawing.  This  is  also  the  time  when  object 
lessons  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  forms  and  names 
of  geometrical  solids  may  be  taught.  Exercises  may  be  introduced 
tending  to  develop  those  powers  by  which  we  comprehend  the 
qualities  of  color,  size,  density,  form  and  weight.  Important 
moral  truths  may  be  presented  with  the  aid  of  suitable  illustra- 
tions. In  every  school  the  teacher  and  text-books  may  be  consid- 
ered a  positive  quality  which  balances  the  negative  power  of  the 
school  itself.  In  primary  schools  text-books  have  but  little  value, 
and  the  chief  reliance  is  therefore  upon  the  teacher.  Instruction 
must  be  mainly  oral,  hence  the  mind  of  the  teacher  should  be  well 
furnished,  and  her  capacities  chastened  by  considerable  experi- 
ence. As  the  pupils  are  unable  to  study,  the  teacher  must  lead  in 
all  their  exercises,  and  find  profitable  employment  for  the  children, 
or  they  will  give  themselves  up  to  play  or  to  stupid  listlessness. 
Of  these  alternatives,  the  latter  is  more  objectionable  than  the 
former. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  often  possible  for  a  teacher  to  occupy  herself 
six  hours  a  day  with  a  single  class  in  a  primary  school,  especially 
if  she  confines  her  attention  to  the  studies  enumerated.  In  many 
schools,  of  various  grades,  gymnastic  exercises  have  been  intro- 
duced with  marked  advantage.     There  are  many  such  exercises 
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which  do  not  need  apparatus,  and  in  which  the  teacher  can 
properly  lead. 

These  furnish  a  healthful  variety  to  the  studies  usually  pursued, 
and  they  prepare  the  pupils  to  receive  appropriate  instruction  in 
sitting,  standing,  and  in  the  modulation  and  use  of  the  voice. 
Indeed,  gymnastic  exercises  are  indispensable  aids  to  proper 
training  in  reading,  which,  as  an  art  of  a  high  order,  is  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  position,  habits  of  breathing,  the  conse- 
quent power  of  voice,  and  expressiveness  of  tone.  1  am  fully 
satisfied  that  much  more  may  be  done  in  the  early  period  of 
school  life  than  is  usually  accomplished.  In  the  district  mixed 
schools  the  primary  pupils  receive  but  little  attention,  and  they 
are  not  infrequently  occupied  from  one  to  three  years  in  obtain- 
ing an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Usually  much 
better  results  are  attained  by  the  combined  agency  of  the  home 
and  the  school,  but  there  is  an  average  loss  of  one-fourth  of 
the  time  employed  in  teaching  and  learning  the  elements  of  our 
language. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Abstract  of  School  Reports,"  from  page  3  to  17. 
Mr.  Philbrick  has  taught  and  trained  a  class  of  fifty  primary 
school  pupils  with  a  degree  of  success  which  fully  sustains  the 
statement  of  the  average  waste  in  schools  generally.  Twenty-two 
lessons  of  a  half  hour  each,  were  given,  and  in  this  brief  period  of 
time  the  class,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  so  well  advanced  that 
they  could  write  the  alphabet  in  capital  and  script  hand,  give  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  letters,  produce  and  name  the  Arabic 
characters  and  the  common  geometrical  figures  found  upon  Hol- 
brook's  slates.  I  saw  a  girl,  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  write  the 
alphabet  without  delay  in  script  hand,  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been  creditable  to  a  pupil  in  a  grammar  school. 

I  present  Mr.  Philbrick's  own  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding 
in  an  extract  from  his  third  quarterly  report  to  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Boston. 

"  The  regulatioBS  relating  to  the  Primary  Schools,  require  every  scholar 
to  be  provided  with  a  slate,  and  to  employ  the  time  not  otherwise  occuj)ied, 
in  di"avving  or  writing  words  from  their  spelling  lessons,  on  their  slates,  in  a 
plain  script  hand.     It  is  further  stated  in  the  same  connection,  that  the 
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teachers  are  expected  to  take  special  pains  to  teach  the  first  class  to  write 
— not  print — all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  slates. 

"  The  language  of  this  requirement  seems  to  imply,  that  the  classes  below 
the  first,  are  to  draw  and  write  words,  in  a  plain  script  hand,  without  any 
special  pains  to  teach  them,  and  that  by  such  occupation  they  were  to  be 
kept  fi-om  idleness.  As  I  saw  neither  of  these  objects  accomplished  in  any 
Primary  School,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  satisfy  myself,  by  actual 
experiment,  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  in  the  use  of  the  slate  and 
blackboard,  in  teaching  writing  and  drawing  in  Primary  Schools.  To 
accomphsh  this  object,  I  have  given  a  course  of  lessons  in  a  graded  or 
classified  school  of  the  third  class.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the 
class  was  about  fifty.  The  materials  of  the  school  are  rather  below  the 
average  ;  about  twenty  of  the  pupils  being  of  that  description  usually  found 
in  schools  for  special  instruction.  The  school-room  is  furnished,  as  every 
Primary  school-room  should  be,  with  stationary  chairs  and  desks,  and 
Holbrook's  Primary  slates.  Twenty-two  lessons  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  each,  were  given,  about  one-third  of  the  time  being  devoted  to 
drawing,  and  two-thirds  to  writing.  As  to  the  method  pursued,  the  main 
points  were,  to  present  but  a  single  element  at  a  time ;  to  illustrate  on  the 
blackboard  defects  and  excellencies  in  execution ;  frequent  review  of  the 
ground  passed  over,  especially  in  the  first  steps  of  the  course ;  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  task ; 
and  a  desire  for  improvement,  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  best  and 
strongest  available  motives ; — the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  bestowed 
upon  the  dull  and  backward  pupils. 

"  The  result  has  exceeded  my  expectations.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
number  taught,  can  draw  most  of  the  simple  mathematical  lines  and  figures, 
given  as  copies  on  the  slates  used,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  write  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  fair  script  hand.  This  experiment  satisfies  me 
that,  with  the  proper  facilities,  the  three  upper  classes  in  graded  Primary 
Schools  can  be  taught  to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  plain  script 
hand,  and  even  to  join  them  into  words,  without  any  material  hindrance  to 
the  other  required  studies ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  great  remedy  for  the 
complaint  of  want  of  time,  in  these  schools,  is  the  increase  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaclunsz;." 


It  is  well  known  that  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  methods  of 
teaching  the  alphabet  have  been,  introduced  which  materially 
diminish  the  labor  of  teachers,  and  lessen  the  drudgery  to  which 
children  are  usually  subjected.  The  alphabet  is  taught  as  an  object 
lesson.  The  object  is  usually  an  animal,  plant  or  flower.  More 
frequently  the  first.     The  mind  of  the  child  is  awakened  either  by 
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the  presence  of  the  animal,  or  by  a  brief  but  vivid  description  of 
its  characteristics.  The  children  are  first  required  to  pronounce 
properly  the  name  of  the  animal.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
training  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  art  of  breathing,  with 
which  the  general  health  as  well  as  the  vocal  power  is  intimately 
connected.  The  word,  which  is  the  name  of  the  animal,  is 
analyzed  into  its  elementary  sounds.  It  may  then  be  recon- 
structed without  the  aid  of  visible  signs,  either  written  or  printed. 
Next  the  teacher  produces  the  signs  which  stand  for  the  several 
sounds,  and  gives  their  names.  The  letters  are  presented  in  any 
way  that  suits  the  teacher.  There  may  be  no  better  method  than 
to  produce  them  upon  the  blackboard,  as  this  course  encourages 
the  pupils  to  draw  them  upon  their  slates,  and  thus  they  are  at 
once,  and  without  formal  preliminaries,  engaged  in  writing. 

An  outline  of  the  animal  may  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard, 
which  the  pupils  will  eagerly  copy ;  and  though  this  exercise  may 
not  be  valuable  in  a  high  degree,  as  preparation  for  the  systematic 
study  of  drawing,  yet  it  trains  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  in  a  manner  that  is  pleasant  to  the  great  majority  of 
children.  It  is  also  in  the  power  of  the  teacher,  at  any  point  in 
the  exercises,  and  with  reference  both  to  variety  and  usefulness, 
to  give  the  most  apparent  facts,  which,  to  children,  are  the  most 
interesting  facts,  in  the  natural  history  of  the  animal.  This  plan 
contemplates  instruction  in  pronunciation  in  connection  with 
exercises  in  breathing,  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  words  both 
consonant  and  vowel,  in  the  names  of  letters,  in  writing  and 
drawing,  to  all  of  which  may  be  added  something  of  natural 
history.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  that  such  exercises 
would  be  extended  over  many  lessons,  be  subject  to  frequent 
reviews,  and  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  teacher's  skill,  power 
and  ability  to  interest  children.  The  outline  given  is  suggestive 
merely,  and  it  is  not  presented  as  a  plan  of  a  model  course  ;  but 
enough  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  this  department,  to  warrant 
increased  attention,  and  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  degree  of 
progress  will  soon  be  made  in  teaching  the  elements  that  will 
mark  the  epoch  as  a  revolution  in  educational  afifairs.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  system  indicated  requires  a  high  order  of 
teaching  talent.  Only  thorough  professional  culture,  or  long  and 
careful  experience,  will  meet  the  claims  of  such  a  course.  It  is 
q;iite  plain,  however,  that  no  advantage  would  arise  from  keeping 
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pupils  in  school  six  hours  each  day ;  and  that,  regarding  onlj  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  child  during  the  elementary 
course,  his  presence  might  be  reduced  to  two  hours,  or  possibly, 
in  some  cases,  to  one  :  provided,  always,  that  during  the  time,  he 
could  enjoy,  with  his  class  associates,  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  teacher.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  possible, 
where  the  primary  schools  are  graded,  as  in  portions  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  for  one  teacher  to  take  charge  of  two  classes,  or  schools, 
each  for  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  an  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
This  arrangement  would  apply  only  to  the  younger  pupils  ;  yet  I 
am  aware  that  parents  and  the  public  would  be  solicitous  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  employing  the  time  that  would  remain.  In 
the  cities  this  question  is  one  of  magnitude,  and  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  declining  any  proposition  to  reduce  the  school  day  full 
one-half,  which  does  not  provide  occupation  for  the  children 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time.  It  is  only  in  connection  with 
such  a  proposition,  that  projects  for  gymnastic  training  are  prac- 
ticable. When  children  are  employed  six  hours  in  school,  it  As 
not  easy  to  find  time  for  a  course  of  systematic  physical  education. 
And  physical  education  to  be  productive  of  appreciable  advan- 
tages must  be  systematic.  When  left  to  children  and  youth,  or 
to  the  care  of  parents,  very  little  will  be  accomplished.  Children 
will  participate  in  the  customary  sports  and  perform  the  allotted 
labors ;  but  in  cities  these  sports  and  labors  are  inadequate  even 
for  boys,  and  in  country  as  well  as  city,  girls  are  often  the  victims 
of  neglect  in  this  respect.  Availing  ourselves,  then,  of  the  light 
shed  by  recent  experience  upon  the  subject  of  primary  school 
instruction,  it  seems  possible  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  school 
day  with  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  of  educational  power.  This 
change  may  be  followed  by  the  establishment,  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  of  public  gymnasiums,  where  teachers,  answering  in  moral 
qualifications  to  the  requisitions  of  the  laws,  shall  be  employed, 
and  where  each  child,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  shall  receive 
discreet  and  careful,  but  vigorous  physical  training.  After  a  few 
years  thus  passed  in  corresponding  and  healthful  development  of 
the  mind  and  body,  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
advanced  schools,  where  he  can  submit,  with  perfect  safety,  to 
greater  mental  requirements  even  than  are  now  made.  The 
school,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  do  much  for  physical 
education,  and  it  must,  as  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  graduate  its 
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demands  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  abilities  of  its 
pupils ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  occasionally  made  to  bear  a 
weight  of  reproacli  that  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  customs  and 
habits  of  domestic,  social,  and  general  life. 

Assuming  that  the  principal  woik  of  the  primary  schools,  after 
moral  and  physical  culture,  should  be  to  give  instruction  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  music  and  drawing,  it  is  just  to  say  that 
special  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  two  branches  first 
named.  So  imperfectly  is  reading  sometimes  taught,  that  pupils 
are  found  in  advanced  classes  and  in  advanced  schools,  wliose 
progress  in  other  branches  is  retarded  by  their  inability  to  read 
the  language  fluently  and  intelligently.  When  children  are  well 
educated  in  reading  they  find  profitable  employment,  and  they  are, 
of  course,  by  the  knowledge  of  language  acquired,  able  to  compre- 
hend with  greater  facility,  every  study  to  which  they  are  called. 

Pupils  often  appear  dull  in  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic, 
merely  because  they  are  poor  readers.  A  child  is  not  qualified  to 
use  a  text-book  of  any  science  until  he  is  able  to  read  with 
facility,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak,  in  groups  of  words.  This 
ability  he  cannot  acquire  without  a  great  deal  of  practice.  If 
phonetic  spelling  is  commenced  with  the  alphabet,  he  will  be 
accurately  trained  in  that  art  also.  It  is  certain  that  reading, 
writing  and  spelling,  have  been  neglected  in  our  schools  generally. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  reform  it  must  be  commenced,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  accomplished,  in  the  primary  schools.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  afterwards,  but  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  can  never  compensate  for  any  defect  permitted,  or  any 
wrong  done,  in  the  primary  schools.  Reading  is  first  mechanical, 
and  then  intellectual  and  emotional.  In  the  primary  schools, 
attention  is  first  given  to  mechanical  training,  while  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  culture  is  necessarily  in  a  degree  postponed.  When 
the  first  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  there  is  no  ground 
for  complaint,  and  we  may  look  to  the  teachers  of  advanced 
classes  and  advanced  schools  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
remaining  duty.  The  ability  to  spell  arbitrarily,  either  in  writing 
or  orally,  and  the  ability  to  read  mechanically,  that  is,  the  ability 
to  seize  the  words  readily  and  utter  them  fluently  and  accurately, 
must  be  acquired  by  much  spelling  and  much  reading. 

This  work  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  school  life  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  faithfully  performed,  the  introduction  of  text-books  in  grammar, 
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geography,  and  arithmetic  may  be  wisely  postponed.  But  it  is  a  sad 
condition  of  things,  which  we  are  often  compelled  to  contemplate, 
when  a  pupil,  who  might  have  become  a  respectable  reader  had 
the  elementary  training  been  careful,  accurate  and  long  continued, 
is  introduced  to  an  advanced  class,  and  there  struggles  against 
obstacles  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  and  which  the  teacher 
cannot  remove,  and  finally  leaves  the  school  without  the  ability  to 
read  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  himself  or  satisfactory  ito  others. 
It  is  the  appropriate  work  of  primary  schools,  and  of  the  teachers 
of  primary  classes  in  district  schools,  to  develop  and  chasten  the 
moral  powers  of  children,  to  train  them  in  those  habits  and  prac- 
tices that  are  favorable  to  health  and  life,  whether  any  thing  is 
known  of  physiology  as  a  science,  or  not,  and  to  give  the  best  cul- 
ture possible  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  and  the  voice.  This 
plan  is  comprehensive  enough  for  any  teacher,  and  it  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  any  pupil  less  than  ten  years  of  age.  Nor  am  I 
speaking  of  that  culture  which  is  merely  preparatory  for  the  life  of 
the  artist,  but  of  that  practical  training  which  will  enable  the  sub- 
ject of  it  so  to  use  his  powers  as  to  render  his  life  valuable  to 
himself  and  valuable  to  the  world.  There  will  be  in  the  exercises 
comprehended  by  this  outline  sufficient  mental  discipline.  It  will 
of  course  be  chiefly  incidental,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
studies  that  are  merely  disciplinary  should  ever  be  introduced  into 
our  schools.  There  are  useful  occupations  for  pupils  that,  at  the 
same  time,  tax  and  test  the  mind  sufficiently.  The  plan  indicated 
does  not  exclude  grammar,  geography  and  mental  aritlimetic,  but 
text-books  will  not  at  first  be  needed.  Grammar  should  be  taught 
by  conversation  and  in  connection  with  the  exercises  in  reading. 
Grammar  is  the  appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage in  any  given  relations  to  each  other,  and  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  essential  to  the  ability  to  speak,  read  and  write  properly. 
Therefore  grammatical  rules  and  definitions  are,  or  should  be, 
deduced  from  the  language.  Hence  children  should  be  first 
trained  to  speak  with  accuracy,  so  that  habit  shall  be  on  the  side 
of  taste  and  science ;  next  the  offices  which  words  perform  in 
simple  sentences  should  be  illustrated  and  made  clear.  And  thus 
far  without  text-books  ;  when,  finally,  with  their  help,  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  schools  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  and 
at  once,  as  the  result  of  previous  training,  discern  the  reason  for 
each  rule  and  definition.     The  study  of  grammar  requires  some 
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use  of  mental  power ;  but  when  it  is  presented  to  pupils  by  the 
aid  of  an  object,  which  in  itself  and  in  what  it  does,  illustrates  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  the  work  of  comprehend- 
ing the  offices  which  words  perform  is  rendered  comparatively 
easy.  Having  the  skeleton  thus  furnished,  and  with  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  pupils  fixed  upon  an  object  that  possesses  known  and 
appreciable  powers  and  qualities-,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  teacher 
to  construct  a  sentence  that  shall  contain  words  of  several  parts 
of  speech,  all  understood,  because  the  grammatical  office  of  each 
was  seen  even  before  the  word  itself  was  used.  This  work  may  be 
commenced  when  the  child  is  young,  and  very  satisfactory  results 
ought  to  be  secured  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  in  other  respects  quali- 
fied to  enter  a  grammar  school.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  in 
reading  as  an  art ;  that  is,  with  the  purpose  of  expressing  whatever 
is  intellectual  and  emotional  in  the  text.  Satisfactory  results 
cannot  at  first  be  secured  by  much  reading  ;  it  seems  wiser  for  the 
teacher  to  select  an  extract,  paragraph,  or  single  sentence  only, 
and  drill  a  pupil  or  a  class  until  the  meaning  of  the  author  is 
comprehended,  and  accurately  or  even  artistically  expressed. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  the  teacher  reads  the  passage  again 
and  again  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  contrary  practice  of 
reading  volumes  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  most  gifted 
men  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  without  preparation  by  the 
pupil,  without  example,  explanation,  correction  or  questionings 
by  the  teacher,  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  time 
will  come  when  these  selections  may  be  read  with  profit ;  but  it  is 
better  to  read  something  well  than  to  read  a  great  deal ;  or  there 
should  be  at  least  thorough  drill  in  connection  with  every  exercise, 
until  the  pupils  have  attained  some  degree  of  perfection.  It  may 
not  be  best  to  confine  advanced  pupils  to  the  exercises  in  the  text- 
books. If  such  pupils  are  invited  occasionally  to  make  selections 
from  their  entire  range  of  reading,  the  teacher  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  whatever  is  vicious  in  taste ;  and  the  pupil 
making  the  selection  will  be  compelled  to  read  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  who  listen  can  understand,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
when  the  language  is  addressed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 

The  introduction  of  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  was  an 
epoch  in  the  science.  It  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  apply  the  power  of  numbers  to  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.     Its  excellence  does  not  consist  in  rules  and  illustra- 
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tions  by  which  examples  and  problems  are  easily  solved,  but  in 
leading  tlie  mind  of  the  pupil  into  natural  and  apparent  processes 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  comprehend  a  proposition 
as  an  independent  fact.  Herein  is  a  mental  discipline  of  great 
value,  not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  daily  affairs  of  men  of 
all  classes  and  conditions.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  equally  satis- 
factory results  have  not  been  attained  in  what  is  called  written 
arithmetic.  This  partial  failure  deserves  consideration.  The 
first  cause  may  be  found  in  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the 
difference  between  mental  and  written  arithmetic.  Written 
arithmetic  is  mental  arithmetic  merely  with  a  record  at  given 
stages  of  the  process,  of  what  at  that  point  is  accomplished.  But 
as  written  arithmetic  tends  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  pupil  for 
the  performance  of  those  operations  that  are  purely  mental,  he 
should  be  subjected,  each  day,  to  a  searching  and  rapid  drill  in 
mental  arithmetic  also.  This  neglect  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
explains  the  singular  fact  that  pupils,  well  trained  in  mental 
arithmetic,  after  attending  to  written  arithmetic  for  three  or  six 
months,  appear  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  science  as  a  whole. 

The  second  cause  of  failure  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  rules, 
processes,  and  simple  methods  of  solution  contained  in  the  books, 
are  substituted  for  the  power  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil.  He 
should  be  trained  to  seize  an  example  mentally,  whether  the  slate 
is  to  be  used  or  not,  and  hold  it  until  he  can  determine  by  what 
process  the  solution  is  to  be  wrought.  Nor  is  it  a  serious  objec- 
tion that  he  may  not  at  first  avail  himself  of  the  easiest  method. 
The  difference  between  methods  or  ways  is  altogether  a  subordi- 
nate consideration.  There  may  be  many  ways  of  reaching  a 
truth,  but  no  one  of  them  is  as  important  as  the  truth  itself. 
The  text-books  should  contain  all  the  facts  needed  for  the  com- 
preliension  and  the  solution  of  the  examples  given  ;  the  teacher 
should  furnish  explanations  and  other  aids  as  they  are  needed ; 
but  the  practice  of  adopting  a  process  and  following  it  to  an 
apparently  satisfactory  conclusion,  without  comprehending  the 
problem  itself,  is  a  serious  educational  evil,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  exert  a  permanent  pernicious  influence. 

The  remarks  I  have  now  made  upon  methods  of  teaching,  which 
may  seem  to  have  been  offered  in  a  spirit  of  severe  criticism, 
should  be  qualified  and  relieved  by  the  statement,  that  our  teach- 
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ers  are  as  well  educated  as  any  in  the  country,  and  that  they  are 
yearly  making  progress  in  their  profession.  Indeed,  I  am 
encouraged  to  suggest  that  better  things  are  possible,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  many  instances  of  distinguished  success  in  teaching 
the  alphabet,  reading  and  grammar,  are  known  to  me  ;  and  that 
teachers  are  themselves  aware  that  the  work  is,  upon  the  whole, 
inadequately  performed.  If,  as  is  generally  conceded,  the  highest 
order  of  teaching  talent  is  required  in  the  primary  schools,  then 
that  talent  should  be  sought  out  by  committees  ;  the  persons  pos- 
sessing it  should  enjoy  the  best  means  of  preparation  ;  they  should 
receive  the  highest  rewards,  both  in  money  and  public  considera- 
tion, and  they  should  be  induced  to  labor  without  change  or 
interruption,  in  the  same  schools  and  among  the  same  people. 

Wlien  it  is  considered  tliat  the  children  of  this  State  leave 
school  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  was  the  custom  thirty  years 
ago,  and  that  the  average  attainments  are  far  greater,  satisfactory 
evidence  is  suggested  of  the  superiority  of  the  processes  recently 
employed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  chief  agency  by  which  the 
improvements  have  been  secured,  is  our  system  of  Normal  Schools. 
I  have,  during  the  past  year,  given  special  attention  to  these 
institutions  with  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the  teachers 
and  schools  of  the  State.  The  result  is  in  a  high  degree  satisfac- 
tory. Not  that  these  schools  are  faultless ;  not  that  just  grounds 
of  complaint  do  not  exist ;  not  that  prejudices  against  them  are 
every  where  removed ;  not  that  the  graduates  always  succeed  ; 
but  that,  for  twenty  years,  they  have  gradually  developed  a 
higher  life  within  themselves,  and  exerted  an  important  and  con- 
stantly widening  influence  in  favor  of  good  learning.  In  July 
last  I  prepared  a  series  of  questions,  and  solicited  replies  from 
every  school  committee  in  the  State.  Answers  were  received 
from  £02  towns.  Of  these,  68  had  never  employed  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools,  and  several  others  had  employed  a  single  gradu- 
ate only  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  Idlest  of  the  committees  in 
these  towns  naturally  declined  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
system.  Of  the  committees  of  the  remaining  towns,  11  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  schools,  while  106  express  themselves 
favorable,  with  degrees  of  feeling  from  calm  moderation  to  ardent 
enthusiasm,  growing  out  of  a  long  and  satisfactory  experience. 
The  results  of  the  inquiries  thus  stated  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Commonwealth,  but,  after  considerable  thought,  I  deem  it  best 
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to  ask  attention  to  the  text  of  the  replies.  I  have,  therefore, 
selected,  from  the  answers  of  the  committees,  every  thing  unfavor- 
able, as  well  as  the  larger  part  of  what  is  favorable  to  the  schools 
and  to  the  system.  There  are  criticisms  and  suggestions  even  in 
the  replies  that  are  favorable,  and  these,  as  far  as  thej  are  just, 
may  be  the  occasion  of  reform  and  progress.  As  far  as  these 
criticisms  and  suggestions  are  erroneous,  their  presentation  to 
the  public  is  likely  to  eradicate  the  errors  in  which  they  origi- 
nated. So  of  those  opinions  which  are  adverse  to  the  Normal 
School  system.  Whatever  is  true,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, deserves  consideration  ;  and  whatever  is  false  cannot  endure 
the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye.  As  a  whole,  these  papers  seem  to 
contain  at  once  the  best  exposition,  criticism  and  defence  of  the 
Normal  School  system  which  has  been  furnished.  I,  therefore, 
without  apology,  ask  your  attention  to  them  as  they  came  from 
the  writers  themselves,  and  I  shall  then  further  solicit  your  indul- 
gence while  I  attempt  to  give  unity  and  practical  value  to  the 
thoughts,  suggestions  and  criticisms,  of  the  entire  collection. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  addressed  to  the  school 
committees : — 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,) 

Boston,  July  26,  1858.      | 
To  the  School  Committee  : — 

Gentlemen  : — As  it  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  first  State 
Normal  School  was  established  in  Massachusetts,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  results  of  this  period  of  experimental  labor.  "With  this 
object  in  view,  I  respectfully  invite  the  School  Committees  to  furnish  infor- 
mation and  opinions  upon  the  inqukies  and  topics  presented  in  this  com- 
munication. 

1.  Have  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  been  employed  as 
teachers  in  your  town,  during  the  last  three  years  ? 

2.  What  number  are  so  employed  now  ? 

3.  What  have  been  the  character  and  success  of  such  teachers,  and 
what  has  been  their  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
cause  of  education  ? 

4.  Have  they  exhibited  defects  which  indicate  a  defective  system  of 
training  in  the  Normal  Schools? 

5.  Have  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  been  characterized  by  any 
professional  excellence  or  superiority  as  teachers? — and  if  so,  in  what 
respects  ? 

6.  Be  pleased  to  state  freely  your  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  System. 
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Trusting  that  you  will  accept  in  kindness  this   invitation  to  render  gra- 
tuitous service  in  behalf  of  learning,  and  that  you  will  favor  me  with  a 
reply  by  the  20th  of  August  next,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


[ESSEX      COUNTY.] 

Andover,  August  18,  1858. 
To  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  : 

Sir, — I  have  received  a  set  of  printed  questions  from  you  relating  to 
the  success  of  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools.  To  these  questions,  I 
can  only  answer,  that  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  has  been  employed  as  teacher  in  this ,  town  within  the 
last  three  years. 

To  these  questions,  you  add 

"  6.  Be  pleased  to  state  freely  your  opinion  of  the  Normal  School 
system." 

As  expressive  of  such  opinion  will  you  allow  me  to  insert  an  extract 
from  our  last  annual  report  to  the  town. 

"  Quite  a  number  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  teach  in  our  schools, 
several  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  to\yn,  greatly  need  one  thing,  which 
we  propose  to  name.  They  have  a  natural  aptness  to  the  work,  and  a 
fondness  for  it ;  indeed,  so  many  excellencies  of  various  kinds,  as  to  render 
it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  continue  to  teach.  But  still,  of  the 
number  now  referred  to,  some  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar ;  some,  who  understand  these  principles  quite 
well,  are  unable  to  apply  them  except  in  the  most  common  cases,  without 
liability  to  frequent  mistakes  ;  some  have  fallen  into  habits  of  inaccurate 
speech,  and  do  not  notice  inaccuracies  in  their  pupils  ;  and  some  have  no 
natural  power  to  invent  methods  of  awakening  interest  and  keeping  atten- 
tion in  school,  and  are  not  informed  of  those  many  and  excellent  methods 
which,  within  a  few  years,  the  enterprising  teachers  of  New  England  have 
discovered. 

"  If,  now,  this  class  of  teachers  could  be  essentially  improved  in  the 
respects  referred  to,  they  would  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  they  noAV  are, 
to  the  schools  instructed  by  them.  That  which  they  greatly  need,  and 
without  which  some  of  them  will  probably  soon  be  refused  as  teachers,  is 
to  attend,  for  a  short  time,  some  one  of  our  excellent  Normal  Schools. 
These  schools  are  expressly  for  teachers ;  they  are  under  the  direction 
of  persons  who  themselves  have  high  natural  qualifications  for  teaching, 
and  who  also  have  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves  respecting  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  most  ingenious  and  most  successful  teachers  elsewhere ; 
and  the  instructions  are  arranged  and  imparted  with  reference  to  the  actual 
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wants  of  practical,  common  scliool  teachers,  sucli  as  have  been  spoken  of 
above. 

"  We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  teachers  to  this  suggestion,  convinced 
that  those  who  act  upon  it  will  not  regret  the  expense  of  time  and  money 
required  to  carry  the  suggestion  into  effect.  They  will  return  to  their 
work  with  a  more  full  and  exact  acquaintance  with  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  and  more  assurance  upon  difficult  points  in  teaching  and  discipline  ; 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  interesting  schools  ; 
and  prepared,  more  fully,  to  discard  that  mechanical  routine  of  forms 
which  gives  little  knowledge  and  no  life  to  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  to 
substitute  in  place  of  it  a  more  intelligent,  systematic,  and  every-way 
advantageous  kind  of  instruction." 

To  this  I  may  add  a  word  from  my  individual  experience.  Upon  being 
appointed,  several  years  since  prudential  committee  of  the  centre  district 
in  Montague,  where  I  then  resided,  I  repaired  at  once  in  person  to  the 
i^ormal  School  at  Westfield  and  selected  and  engaged  a  teacher.  That 
gentleman  taught  two  winter  schools,  and  one  select  school  in  Montague. 
And  in  my  opinion,  by  the  improvements  he  introduced  in  discipline  and 
instruction,  he  was  instrumental  of  incalculable  good  to  the  whole  town. 
Also  quite  a  number  of  youth,  attending  his  schools  and  learning  the 
methods  he  introduced,  afterwards  taught  schools  in  Montague  and  elsewhere 
greatly  to  the  acceptance  of  school  committees.  The  introduction  of  Normal 
School  improvements  brought  on  a  new  era  in  the  district  schools  of  one 
town  in  tbe  State,  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  upon  the  normal  system  as  such  is  seen 
in  the  extract  above  from  the  last  annual  report.  Very  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Mebeill,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  2,  1858. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  Boaj^d  of  Education  : 

Sir, — Your  circular  letter  of  the  26th  July  did  not  reach  me  until  the 
30th  ult. ;  hoping  however  that  my  reply  may  be  in  season  for  your  use,  I 
proceed  to  answer  your  several  inquiries  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
made. 

1.  In  1856,  seven  female  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  were  employed  as 
teachers  here ;  five  as  principals  of  grammar  schools,  one  as  assistant  in 
the  same  grade  of  schools,  and  one  as  assistant  in  a  primary  school.  In 
1857  seven  were  employed  ;  one  as  assistant  in  the  high  school,  one  in  a 
primary,  and  the  rest  as  principals  in  grammar  schools.  In  the  summer 
term  of  the  present  year  five  were  employed. 

2.  The  fall  term  of  our  schools  lias  just  commenced  with  nine  Normal 
School  graduates  as  teachers ;  six  as  principals,  and  three  as  assistants. 

3.  Three  of  the  teachers  in  1856,  understood  to  be  graduates  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School,  i  ailed  signally  in  the  veiy  fii'st  requisite — the  ability 
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to  govern  a  school.  In  the  case  of  two  of  them  this  result  was  feared, 
from  the  known  character  of  the  persons  employed,  but  they  belonged  to 
our  own  town,  and  the  committee  deemed  it  their  duty  to  give  them  a  trial. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  want  of  energy  displayed  by  these  females  should 
have  been  sufliciently  apparent  to  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
before  the  close  of  their  first  term,  to  have  induced  him  to  discourage  them 
from  preparing  to  teach.  Others  of  our  Normal  School  teachers  have  been 
teachers  of  mediocrity,  aad  not  more  than  four  or  five  have  given  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction.  The  inflaenee  of  none  of  them  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching,  has  been  marked,  but  some  of  them  have  helped  the  cause  of 
education  here  by  earnest  and  successful  efforts  to  procure  greater  punctu- 
ality and  constancy  in  the  attendance  of  their  scholars. 

4.  They  have,  as  will  particularly  appear  in  my  remarks  under  the 
sixth  head. 

5.  A  few  have,  but  most  have  not.  The  schools  of  those  who  have 
been  thus  characterized  have  been  most  distinguished  for  good  order,  and 
for  the  prompt  and  correct  recitations  of  the  scholars. 

6.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Normal  School  system  is  an  excellent  one 
but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  it  has  not  yet 
furnished  so  large  a  proportion  of  teachers,  "  characterized  by  any  pro- 
fessional excellence  or  superiorit}^,"  as  we  might  reasonably  expect.  Most 
of  those  who  have  been  employed  here  have  seemed  to  make  use  of  no 
other  means  in  teaching  than  such  as  the-text  books  furnished,  and  many 
have  been  wanting  even  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which 
they  professed  to  be  prepared  to  teach.  Of  this  latter  defect  we  had  a 
surprising  example  at  a  recent  examination.  On  that  occasion  eight 
Normal  School  graduates  came  before  our  committee  as  candidates  for 
teaching ;  five  from  the  Salem  School,  all  Gloucester  girls,  two  from  the 
Framingham  School,  and  one  from  the  Westfield  School.  To  these  candi- 
dates we  gave  the  inclosed  list  of  questions  ;  the  same  that  had  been  given 
to  candidates  for  admission  to  our  high  schools,  of  whom  we  required 
seventy  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.  The  graduates  were  employed  about 
seven  hours  upon  these  questions.  The  answers  to  them  in  grammar  and 
geography  were  generally  correct,  though  one  made  bad  work  in  defining 
the  equator.  In  arithmetic,  three  of  the  girls,  all  from  the  Salem  school 
did  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.  Two  of  these  girls  were 
apj)licant3  for  grammar  schools,  and  were  rejected.  One  of  the  Salem 
graduates  performed  twelve,  and  the  rest  of  the  candidates  came  about  up 
to  our  high  school  standard.  Our  superintendent,  an  experienced  teacher, 
considered  two  hours  ample  time  for  them  to  be  employed  upon  all  these 
questions,  and  that  no  failure  in  arithmetic  ought  to  be  expected. 

It  was  my  intention  to  write  to  you  about  this  examination,  and  I  am 
glad  therefore  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  above  statement,  in  reply  to 
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your  circular,  and  to  add  my  conviction  that  none  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  our  Normal  Schools  but  such  as  give  promise,  in  every  respect, 
of  becoming  good  teachers,  and  that  they  should  be  so  thoroughly  qualified 
in  the  common  school  studies,  as  to  be  able  to  teach  from  their  own 
well-stored  minds  alone.     Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  J.  Babson,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 


Groveland,  August  17,  1858. 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  the  Normal  School  system  has  had  a  beneficial 

influence  upon  the  mode  of  instruction  in  Massachusetts,  tending  to  make 

profound  teachers ;  more  systematical,  and  hence,  giving  the  whole  school 

system  a  new  impulse  to  lead  the  rising  generation  upward  and  onward. 

J.  L.  Wales,   Cliairman. 


Hamilton,  Aug.  19,  1858. 
Hon.  George  S.  Bouttvell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

Sir, — Your  letter  making  certain  inquiries  concerning  the  results  of  the 
Normal  School  enterjDrise,  was  duly  received,  and  in  behalf  of  the  school 
committee  of  this  town,  I  will  briefly  reply  to  the  several  inquiries  : — 

1.  Yes;  four  have  been  employed  previous  to  the  present  year;  all 
females  from  the  Salem  Normal  School.  One  was  employed  two  years, 
one  a  single  year,  the  others  one  term  each. 

2.  Four ;  these  were  engaged  for  the  year  if  all  parties  were  satisfied, 
but  three  of  them  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  first  term ;  two  of  them  to 
take  more  lucrative  situations. 

3.  Good;  cdl  of  them  have  loell  sustained  themselves  as  teachers, 
while  some  have  achieved  a  marked  success.  "  Their  influence  in  regard 
to  methods  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  education  "  has  been  in  the  main 
very  favorable,  but,  except  in  two  instances,  the  term  of  service  has  been 
too  short  to  make  the  impression  that  a  longer  service  would  certainly  do. 

4.  None  that  the  committee  are  aware  of. 

5.  Yes  ;  they  have  generally  exhibited  an  aptness  and  skill  in  teaching  ; 
an  ability  to  create  and  sustain  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  their  scholars  for 
their  studies,  and  to  keep  them  busy ;  and  an  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
in  training  their  classes,  much  in  advance  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  witness  in  our  schools. 

6.  I  am  not  authorized  to  state  the  opinions  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  upon  this  topic,  except  to  say  that  it  is  favorable  so  far  as  our 
experience  with  Normal  teachers  is  concerned. 

I  myseU'  have  great  confidence  in  the  system  to  train  up  a  body  of 
teachers  for  our  common  schools,  that  will  render  them  much  more  efficient 
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service  than  many  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  and  very  essentially 
elevate  their  character.     Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  S.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 


School  Department,  Lawrence,  ") 
September  2,  1858.       j 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir, — To  the  queries  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  26th  of  the 
current  year,  the  school  com:nittee  of  this  city  reply  as  follows  : — • 

1.  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  here  from  the 
start  of  our  school  system,  eleven  years  since. 

2.  Eighteen  have  been  so  employed,  and  eight  are  now  in  our  service, 
viz. :  the  principal  and  sub-master  of  the  Oliver  grammar  school,  five 
female  assistants  in  the  same,  and  one  teacher  of  a  primary  school.  Those 
who  left  us,  left  to  occupy  positions  more  alluring  in  point  of  rank  or 
income,  or  both,  and  succeeding  in  their  new  places,  retained  them  so  long 
as  they  desired  to  do  so.  They  have  all  generally  maintained  a  high 
character  both  as  individuals  and  as  teachers,  manifesting  in  the  latter, 
capacity,  the  influence  of  careful  preparation  for  their  profession,  in  their 
aptness  both  in  teaching  and  in  discipline.  But  while  conceding  both 
skill  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  Normal  graduates,  justice  demands  that  we 
make  no  invidious  comparisons  between  them  and  other  teachers  employed 
by  us  who  are  not  Normal  graduates.  For  we  have  had,  and  now  have 
in  our  employ,  teachers  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Normal 
schools,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  high  praise,  and  who  have  acquired  equal 
skill  in  their  profession. 

4.  In  the  outset  of  the  Normal  graduates  as  teachers,  there  is  danger 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  Normal  education,  of  their  erring  in 
permitting  an  exalted  opinion,  (just  though  it  may  be,)  of  methods  acquired 
there,  to  guide  their  processes  of  teaching,  to  the  neglect  somewhat,  of 
a  judicious  regai'd  of  the  special  positions  into  which  they  are  thrown. 
They  may  err  in  too  resolute  an  attempt  to  bend  their  schools  to  a 
conformity  with  methods  acquired,  rather  than  to  bend  themselves  to 
the  exigencies  and  peculiarities  of  their  schools,  and  so  to  bring  by  degrees, 
the  school  and  themselves  into  a  harmonious  coincidence  of  operation. 
Teaching  cannot  be  Procrustean  in  all  its  details,  and  an  unelastic  and 
unyielding  teacher  may  become  a  martyr  to  his  rigid  ideas,  in  place  of 
obtaining  influence,  success  and  power,  and  consequent  usefulness  and 
eminence  in  his  vocation.  As  children  dutifully  respecting  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  believing  her  modes  to  be  best,  because  they  are  her  modes, 
there  is  danger  that  the  Normal  graduates  may  too  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  them  and  urge  their  enforcement  from  a  natural  and  pardonable  predi- 
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lection  in  tlieir  favor.  Of  tliis  tlaey  must  divest  themselves  wherever  and 
M^henever  circumstances  may  demand,  and  must  adapt  their  modes  to 
individual  j)ositions  as  they  may  encounter  them.  Normal  graduates  have 
been  known  to  fail  from  this  very  fault,  while  the  non-Normal,  unincum- 
bered and  uninfluenced  by  preconceived  partialities,  comes  with  more'^ 
elasticity  to  his  work,  and  may  therefore  achieve  an  earlier  success. 
Yet  the  graduate,  if  he  discover  and  surmount  this  difficulty,  has  many 
advantages  to  aid  him  springing  from  his  preparatory  training,  and  ceteris 
paribus,  ought  to  become  the  better  teacher. 

Without  referring  to  positive  defects  in  the  Normal  School  system, 
which  it  might  be  both  difficult  to  detect  and  perhaps  odious  to  indicate, 
we  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  under  this  query. 

That  the  Normal  graduate  possesses,  as  he  certainly  is  reasonably 
expected  to  possess,  eminent  aids  in  attaining  superiority  in  the  field  of 
labor  for  which  he  was  specially  educated,  one  would  naturally  consider 
to  be  a  forgone  conclusion.  Were  it  otherwise  it  would  operate  strongly 
in  favor  of  tlieir  early  discontinuance.  For  why  should  the  State,  at  great 
cost,  maintain  institutions  to  accomphsh  a  definite  object,  when  that  object 
could  be  as  well  secured  without  their  agency.  The  Mihtary  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  both  supported  at  great 
cost  by  the  General  Government,  have  each  a  distinct  purpose  to  effect? 
and  all  the  instruction  given  and  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear,  aim  to 
secure  that  purpose  and  to  produce  in  the  respective  pupils  of  each, 
perfection  in  the  profession  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  Normal 
School  contemplates  a  similar  perfection  in  a  peaceful  and  more  noble 
cause,  and  labors  assiduously  to  secure  it,  and  it  is  freely  and  fully  conceded 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  its  general  results,  testifies  truly  to  the 
fidelity  of  its  devotion  to  its  mission.  Yet  that  success  would,  we  believe, 
more  nearly  approximate  to  the  unquestioned  success  of  the  two  national 
institutions  just  named,  were  there  introduced  and  practically  insisted  upon, 
the  principle  therein  recognized,  of  admitting  none  save  those  who  stand 
the  test  of  the  severest  preliminary  examination,  intellectual  and  physical, 
and  of  omitting  from  their  numbers,  after  each  annual  examination,  such 
members  as  are  found  deficient,  either  in  talents,  acquirements  or  other 
qualifications  essential  to  success  ui  the  anticipated  profession. 

Our  Normal  Schools  have  fairly  earned  a  high  reputation,  and  they 
cannot  and  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  educational  appliances  of 
Massachusetts.  Tliey  have  attained  their  good  name  in  a  very  brief  time, 
and  no  one,  at  all  familiar  with  their  workings  within  their  own  walls,  and 
in  their  manifestation  without  among  the  pubHc  schools  of  the  State,  can, 
for  a  moment,  doubt  their  great  usefulness  and  their  consequently  great 
importance  to  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  it  is  not  j)resumed  by  even  their 
most  ardent  friends,  that  they  can  accomplish  every  thing  for  every  pupil 
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that  may  come  within  tlieir  walls.  They  cannot  create  talent  where  none 
has  been  implanted ;  nor  industry  in  the  habitual  idler,  nor  perseverance 
in  the  careless,  nor  tact  in  teaching  in  those  obviously  created  for  other 
callings.  They  cannot  force  learning  into  an  obtuse  or  unwilling  mind, 
nor  make  the  thoughtless  and  the  giddy  soberly  considerate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  profession  towards  which  they  may  be  unadvisedly  looking . 
Now  it  may  not  be  denied,  that,  in  some  instances,  diplomas  have  been 
conferred  u|)on  graduates  whose  strongest,  perhaps  whose  only  claim  to 
them,  was,  that  they  had  passed  through  the  entire  regular  course  of  study 
prescribed.  Nor  may  it  be  denied  that  such  diplomas  have  secured  for 
their  possessors  a  degree  of  consideration  and  a  preference  not  justified 
by  subsequent  success.  Our  reference,  we  ought  to  say,  is  not  to  any  case 
that  has  occurred  here. 

Carried  to  more  considerable  extent,  this  objectionable  feature  would 
become  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  these 
schools,  (for  such  there  are,)  a  weapon  the  use  of  which  the  friends  of 
these  schools  ought  not  to  permit,  and  wliich  could  be  effectually  blunted 
by  admitting  to  their  benefits  only  those  of  the  best  available  talent,  to  be 
tested  as  well  as  thorough  examination  is  able  to  test,  and  by  retainmg 
only  those  who  justify  a  retention  by  devoted  application  to  study,  by  large 
acquirement,  and  by  manifest  indication  of  tact  for  the  future  profession. 
"We  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  the  discontinuing  of  those  undergraduates 
who  fail  in  application  or  in  acquisition,  or  in  the  manifestation  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  spuit  and  temper  so  essential  to  the  teacher,  or  in  any  other 
prehminary  qualification,  moral,  intellectual  or  physical.  These  are  State 
institutions,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  why  should  the  State  pay  a 
premium  to  the  incompetent  and  send  them  forth  into  a.  field  of  labor  and 
upon  a  mission  requiring  the  best  talent  which  the  State  possesses  ? 

We  think  that  in  oiFering  these  thoughts,  pointing  to  methods  of 
improving  these  schools,  we  but  corroborate  our  declaration  of  the  high 
opinion  which  we  entertain  and  avow  of  them ;  and  we  believe,  that  were 
the  principles  suggested  faithfully  carried  out,  they  would  tend  further  to 
strengthen  the  hold  upon  public  favor  which  they  already  justifiably  possess. 
There  is  another  matter  in  which  there  is  danger  that  the  Normal  grad- 
uate may  err,  and  against  which  they  should  b*e  taught  to  guard, — that, 
namely,  of  retaining  in  after  life,  the  clannishness  which  not  unfrequently 
characterizes  them  when  undergraduates,  and  which  induces  them, 
whenever  graduates  and  non-graduates  may  be  associated  as  teachers 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  to  associate  more  freely  and  more  cordially 
with  the  former  than  with  the  latter,  and,  as  occasions  arise,  to  befriend 
them  with  perhaps  an  unjust  preference,  thus  indicating  their  conamunity 
of  education  and  of  thought  by  partialities  neither  judicious  nor  commend- 
able.    Enemies  both  personal  and  to  the  cause  which  the  graduate  most 
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earnestly  and  naturally  desires  to  befriend,  are  easily  generated  and 
strengthened  by  such  a  course.  On  the  other  hand,  a  just,  magnanimous 
and  generous  discrimination,  irrespective  of  educational  localities  and 
precedents,  will  greatly  aid  in  creating  a  public  opinion  more  favorable, 
if  need  be,  to  Normal  Schools,  and  which  being  founded  in  justice,  shall 
be  beneficial  to  them  and  so  (by  retro-action)  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  shall  be  permanent  in  continuance. 

The  training  at  the  Normal  School  as  we  have  observed  it,  needs  to  be 
made  participant  of  a  more  practical  character.  At  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  we  refer  to  it  again  because  in  point  of  thoroughness 
both  of  theoretical  and  practical  teaching,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
educational  institutions,  there  is  a  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
eminently  worthy  of  imitation.  The  cadet,  for  instance,  not  only  delmeates 
a  series  of  military  evolutions  on  his  blackboard  and  gives  the  reasons 
for  the  several  movements,  varying  them  as  the  exigencies  of  a  supposed 
case  in  field  may  require,  but  he  goes  through  them  on  the  parade  ground. 
At  an  examination  at  which  the  writer  was  present,  some  of  the  younger 
cadets,  after  having  accurately  described  and  explained  certain  positions 
and  movements  delineated  on  the  board,  took  command  of  their  associates 
of  the  academy,  as  a  little  army  in  open  field  and  supposed  to  be  in 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  put  them  through  the  same  evolutions  there, 
thus  applying  their  theoretical  attainments  to  actual  practical  operations. 
The  same  principles,  mutatis  mutaiidis,  are  enforced  at  the  Naval  School 
at  Annapolis. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  in  connection  with 
each  Normal  School,  a  school  of  practice,  wherein  the  Normalite,  under 
the  appropriate  guidance  of  the  instructor,  could  have  opportunities  of 
verifying  his  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  by  practicing 
the  art  thereof,  so  that  when  he  takes  command  of  his  little  army  in  the 
nobler  war  to  be  waged  against  ignorance  and  its  host  of  attendant  evils, 
he  shall  exhibit  the  same  familiarity  in  handling  his  troops,  that  has 
rendered  our  young  officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  so  useful  and  so 
efficient,  even  at  the  very  outset  of  their  professional  practice. 

Lastly,  our  opinion  of  Normal  Schools  will  be  readily  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  detail.  We 
consider  them  to  be  the  very  best  aids  that  could  be  devised  to  promote 
and  strengthen  the  cause  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  good  beginning  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  them 
should  not  fail  to  be  succeeded  by  a  steady  growth  in  goodness,  a  persistent 
improvement,  year  after  year,  and  an  unimpeded  advance  towards  all  attain- 
able perfectness.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  State  must  be  hberally 
generous  in  its  supply  of  means  for  securing  the  very  highest  order  of 
talent  in  tlie  corps  of  instructors,  and  in  supplying,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
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every  requisite  facility  in  the  way  of  books  of  reference  for  their  hbraries, 
and  of  illustrative  apparatus  of  every  sort,  but  more  particularly  such  as 
shall  prove  useful  to  those  graduates  who  shall  become  teachers  of  primary 
and  intermediate  schools, — a  field  of  labor  which  has  heretofore  been  much 
neglected,  but  which  is  now  beginning  to  receive  more  of  that  sympathy 
and  attention  which  its  great  importance  demands.  In  these  two  depart- 
ments of  auxiliary  instruction,  .the  just  and  strong  demands  of  which  every 
educator  will  acknowledge,  nothing  should  be  omitted, — and  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  very  remote,  when  the  present  manifest  and  great  deficiencies 
wiU  be  liberally  supplied.     For  the  school  committee  of  Lawrence, 

Henry  K.  Oliver,  Secretary. 

Manchester,  August  18,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  response  to  your  circular  of  the  26th  ult.,  I  would  say, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools  are  all  females.  The  committees  of  the  past  and 
the  present  year  have  had  entii-e  confidence  in  the  Normal  School  system, 
and  would  gladly  have  employed  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  that  system ;  but  we  have  been  hampered  in  our  action  by  the  limited 
annual  appropriation  for  schools.  We  have  been  obliged  on  this  account, 
though  unwillingly,  to  give  the  schools  to  residents  of  the  town,  or  to 
others  from  abroad  who  were  willing  to  teach  for  such  compensation  as 
we  could  offer.  We  did  succeed,  however,  a  year  ago  last  spring,  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  graduate  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  for  the 
same  wages  which  we  paid  to  the  other  teachers.  She  is  stiU  in  the  same 
school,  and  her  success  has  been  complete.  The  disciphne  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  pupils  are  making  commendable  progress  in  their 
studies.  We  have  thus  been  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  comparing  a 
school  taught  by  a  Normal  School  teacher  and  the  others  in  town,  and  I 
am  free  to  say  that  the  result  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
new  and  successful  mode  of  imparting  instruction  in  arithmetic  attracted 
the  special  notice  of  the  committee  and  was  very  satisfactory  to  them. 

The  gentleman  who  for  four  years  past  has  had  charge  of  our  high 
school,  has  recently  been  removed,  and  his  successor,  a  graduate  of  the 
last  class  at  Bridgewater,  promises  to  be  a  superior  teacher. 

The  closing  remarks  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  town,  embraced 
some  of  my  views  of  Normal  Schools,  and  my  judgment  of  the  true  poUcy 
of  the  town  in  relation  to  them.  As  a  copy  of  that  report  is  in  your 
ofiice  on  file,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  testimony.  Very  respect- 
fully yours, 

C.  W.  Reding,    Chairman  School  Committee. 
10 
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Methuen,  August  3,  1858. 

In  reply  to  your  request  relative  to  the  Normal  School  system,  I  would 
say,  that  although  we  have  never  emploj'ed  a  Normal  School  teacher  in  the 
schools  in  town,  yet  I  have  ever  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
system  must  imjjrove  the  schools  by  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching. 

Special  efforts  directed  to  one  object  and  for  its  improvement,  can  but 
result  in  good  if  properly  directed  and  sustained.  Not  that  every  Normal 
School  teacher  must  necessarily  make  a  good  one.  The  best  of  advantages, 
though  they  may  improve  the  teacher,  may  not  make  him  a  good  one. 

I  believe  somewhat  in  the  notion  of  "  an  aptitude  to  teach,"  "  a  gift  for  the 
calling."  In  my  experience  in  the  office  of  school  committee,  I  have  found 
some  of  long  experience  poor  teachers  ;  others  will  manage  their  first 
school  skilfully.  But  tliis  fact  presents  no  valid  objection  to  the  Normal 
School  system  ;  for  while  there  is  imperfection,  improvement  is  desirable, 
and,  as  in  all  other  instances  where  skill  or  knowledge  is  concerned, 
attainable  by  proper  effort. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  never  had  a  Normal  School  teacher 
employed  in  this  town.  We  shall  not  probably  have  that  privilege  while 
the  law  relative  to  the  procuring  of  the  teachers  for  the  district  schools 
remains  as  it  now  is. 

I  allude  to  that  section  of  the  law  which  allows  the  towns  at  the  annual 
town  meeting  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  to  confer  that  duty  on  the  prudential 
committees  of  the  districts. 

In  most  of  the  rural  towns  or  districts,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  Normal 
School  teachers,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the  superintending 
committee.  Hence  there  is  but  little  chance  for  Normal  School  teachers 
to  be  employed  in  such  places.  Hence  also,  the  unwise  vote  (in  my  humble 
estimation)  relative  to  the  selection  of  the  teachers. 

The  prudential  committees  generally  consist  of  one  person,  thus  consti- 
tuting the  sole  committee.  He  has  arbitrary  power  to  confer  the  place  of 
teacher  on  whom  he  pleases,  and  not  unfrequently  the  choice  is  influenced 
more  by  personal  considerations  than  for  the  public  good. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  that  section  of  the  school  law 
should  remain  on  the  statute  book.  Nor  do  I  suppose  it  would,  did  it  work 
its  mischief  alike  in  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  all  of  the 
cities  and  many  of  the  more  populous  towns  where  the  liighest  order  of 
education  and  intelligence  exists,  the  superintending  committee  procure  the 
teachers.  Thus  the  evil  effects  of  the  law  are  not  felt  or  observed ;  and 
hence  the  most  efficient  influence  to  be  exerted  for  its  appeal  or  modification 
is  lost. 

But  pardon  me  for  this  digression.  I  was  inadvertently  led  into  it.  I 
am  sir,  yours  with  much  respect, 

Stephen  Huse. 
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Nahant,  August  18,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — I  respond  with  pleasure  to  your  series  of  interrogatories, 
premising  that  our  field  of  observation  has  been  limited.     To  Question 

1.  I  answer,  Yes. 

2.  None. 

3.  Their  methods  of  teaching  were  satisfactory,  but  they  possessed  no 
executive  ability  and  should  have  chosen  a  situation  in  an  advanced  grade 
of  schools  for  which  they  were  well  qualified,  whereas  ours  was  a 
primary. 

4.  They  did  not. 

5.  In  some  branches  I  think  they  did. 

6.  I  think  the  Normal  School  well  calculated  to  answer  the  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  but  its  measure  of  usefulness  must  depend  upon 
natural  capacity  which  no  system  of  teaching  can  compensate  for. 

We  have  had  two  graduates  from  Salem  and  one  from  Westfield,  two 
of  which  taught  but  one  term  each  and  the  other  two  terms.  Our  school 
is  a  jDrimary,  embracing  some  of  the  elements  of  an  intermediate,  as  we 
have  but  two  grades,  and  we  find  it  the  most  difiicult  situation  to  provide 
teachers  for.     For  the  committee, 

John  Q.  Hammond,   Ohairman. 

Nevtburyport,  August  9,  1858. 

In  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory,  I  reply,  that  Ave  have  employed  as 
teachers  within  the  last  three  years,  but  two  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  one  male  and  one  female. 

In  reply  to  the  second  interrogatory,  of  how  many  are  now  thus  em- 
ployed ?     I  answer,  one  only. 

I  answer  in  reply  to  the  third  and  remaining  mterrogatory,  that  the  male 
teacher,  above  referred  to,  was  in  all  respects  a  superior  teacher,  possessing 
a  rare  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  maintaining  a  high  state  of 
discipline  with  no  -needless  severity.  How  far  his  excellencies  were  the 
consequence  of  his  training  in  a  Normal  School,  or  how  far  the  result  of 
a  love  for  his  profession,  the  committee,  with  so  little  experience  before 
them,  do  not  feel  qualified  to  judge. 

"With  no  partiality  for  any  particular  system,  and  with  no  preference  for 
any  local  candidates,  the  committee  have  generally  given  public  notice  of 
vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  requested  applicants  to 
present  themselves  at  an  appointed  time  for  the  examination  contemplated 
by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  female  teachers  has  been,  (and  these 
being  employed  m  the  primary,  in  the  female  grammar,  and  as  assistants 
in  the  male  grammar  schools,  comprise  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
candidates,)    that  the   graduates   of  our  female   high   school  have   gen- 
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erally  evinced  a  marked  superiority   over   all   other   applicants,   and  the 
vacancies  have  consequently  been  filled  by  them. 

The  committee,  with  so  limited  opportunities  of  judging  of  Normal 
Schools,  cannot  suppose  that  their  opinion  is  entitled  to  any  great  weight 
in  reference  generally  to  the  system,  in  its  operation  upon  those  who  have 
been  educated  under  it.  They  cannot  however  forbear  expressing  the 
opinion,  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Commonwealth  in  sustaining  the 
system  is  very  unequal  in  its  bearing  and  effect.  However  it  may  be 
elsewhere,  it  is  apparent  to  them,  that  no  direct  or  indirect  benefit  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  outlay  is  received  therefrom  by  this  community, 
who  are  nevertheless  called  upon  to  pay  their  proportion  towards  support- 
ing it.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Ave  should  be  not  unwilling,  indeed 
would  prefer  to  see  the  whole  system  abolished ;  or  that  those  communities 
only  who  can  trace  more  practical  good  to  it,  or  who  are  more  directly 
benefited  therefrom,  should  be  taxed  to  sustain  it.  I  am,  very  respectfully 
yours,  Edward  T.  Moseley,  Chairman. 

North  Andover,  August,  1858. 

Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  in  our 
schools  the  last  three  years.  The  number  now  employed  is  three ;  our 
schools  number  ten  in  all. 

The  third  and  fourth  questions  we  cannot  answer  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Fifthly.  Have  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  been  characterized  by 
any  professional  excellence  or  superiority  as  teachers? — and  if  so,  in 
what  respects  ?  "* 

Judging  from  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  now  in  our  service,  we 
should  say  emphatically,  Yes,  to  the  first  question.  In  what  respects? 
Both  in  their  capacity  to  teach  and  to  govern.  This  class  of  teachers 
observe  much  more  system  than  any  other  in  the  disciplining  of  their 
scholars,  both  in  their  studies  and  in  their  deportment.  Trained,  as  they 
are  especially  for  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  they  ent^r  upon  them 
with  an  ease  and  familiarity  which  at  once  enable  them  to  gain  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  their  pupils. 

Sixthly.  We  prefer  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  teachers 
because  we  feel  that  they  entered  upon  their  profession  from  a  decided 
predilection  of  its  labors  and  fitness  for  its  duties.  Many  who  apply  for 
our  schools  do  so,  not  from  a  sincere  love  of  the  work,  nor  with  a  suitable 
preparation,  but  with  the  sole  motive  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Such  teachers 
soon  lose  their  interest  in  their  scholars,  and  their  labor  is  only  a  wearisome 
task. 

Our  observation  and  experience  strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  Normal 
School  system.     In  behalf  of  the  school  committee,     Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  C.  Vinal,   Chairman. 
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Answer  from  another  member  of  Committee. 

1.  They  have  to  some  extent ;    not  altogether, 

2.  Three  that  have  been  members  of  the  Normal  School. 

3.  In  general  excellent ;   in  some  cases  they  have  failed  entirely. 

4.  They  have  not. 

5.  They  have,  in  respect  to  order,  arrangement  of  studies  and  classes, 
and  their  modes  of  interesting  their  pupils. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  but  that  the  Normal 
School  is  doing  an  important  work.  Perhaps  its  plan  could  not  be 
improved.  Observation  has  suggested  this  question  however,  viz. : — 
Whether  the  Normal  School  would  not  serve  a  still  higher  purpose  than 
it  now  does,  if  its  object  were  more  especially  to  teach  teaching ;  i.  e.  if 
it  required  more  of  its  candidates  for  admission  there  to  devote  the  time 
now  sps  Tit  in  learning  the  elements  of  a  science,  in  learning  to  teach  that 
science.  The  writer  regards  the  power  of  adapting  one's  self  to  the 
capacity  of  pupils,  one  of  the  essentials  of  successful  teaching ;  and  to  the 
power  of  adapting  a  science  to  the  minds  of  different  pupils.  He  would 
not  separate  study  upon  the  science  itself  from  the  Normal  system,  but 
require  so  much  previous  knowledge  of  it  as  will  place  the  whole  subject 
before  the  Normal  pupil,  at  once,  in  its  various  aspects.  One  needs  to  know 
more  of  a  science  in  order  to  teach  it  well,  than  its  technicalities. 

The  above  question  has  been  suggested  by  observing,  in  a  fcAV  cases,  a 
mechanical  method  in  the  Normal  teacher  which  did  not  exist  in  others. 
Yours  respectfully,  L.  H.  Cobb. 

P.  S.  Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  who  was  on  the  committee  a  few  yeai's  since, 
says  that  during  his  term  of  office  three  Normal  teachers  were  employed. 
One  of  these  was  the  best  teacher  he  ever  saw.  The  other  two  were 
superior. 

His  opinion  of  the  Normal  system  in  general  is  very  favorable. 

L.  H.  C. 

RocKPORT,  August  31,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  for  some  time  past  been  absent  from  home,  a  reply 
to  inquiries,  contained  in  your  circular  issued  the  26  th  of  July,  we  were 
unable  to  send  at  the  time  requested.  We  however  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  make  such  statements  as  we  are  able,  though  it  may  be  too 
late  for  any  use  to  you. 

In  regard  to  your  first  inquiry  we  would  state,  that  Normal  School 
teachers  have  been  employed  in  our  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
years ;  we  cannot  say  how  many  of  them  are  graduates,  or  were  at  the 
time  so  employed  by  our  committees.  We  know  that  some  of  them  had 
graduated.  As  it  is  now  vacation  and  the  teachers  are  away,  we  cannot 
inquire  of  them. 
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As  to  the  second  inquiry :  we  reply,  that  during  the  past  term,  we  had 
four  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield  and  we  think  they  are 
graduates  of  that  school.  During  the  next  term,  which  is  to  commence  on 
Monday  next,  we  expect  to  employ  two  more,  as  there  is  to  be  some  change 
of  teachers. 

In  general  and  briefly  as  to  the  third  inquiry,  we  would  say,  that  these 
teachers  have  ranked  high  and  their  influence  as  to  methods  of  teacliing 
and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  beneficial.  Yet,  we  have  found  a 
difference  even  in  the  Normal  School  graduates. 

4.  We  have  discovered  no  defects  which  indicated  a  defective  system 
of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

5.  Most  of  our  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools  have  evinced  so  much 
professional  skUl  as  to  lead  us  to  prefer  this  class  of  teachers,  although  we 
have  had  others,  that  were  equal  to  the  best.  The  superiority  dif  this 
class  of  teachers  rests,  we  think,  in  their  systematic  method  of  teaching  and 
discipline.  We  have  had  our  Normal  teachers  altogether  I  think  from 
Westfield,  and  their  modes  of  teaching  have  been  substantially  the  same. 
There  has  been  a  greater  diversity  in  discipline  than  in  uistruction. 

In  reply  to  the  last  topic  proposed,  we  would  simply  state  briefly,  that 
in  our  opinion,  the  Normal  School  system,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  is 
indispensable  in  order  to  furnish  for  our  common  schools,  teachers  which 
axe  qualified  for  their  office.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  no 
other  teachers  are  qualified  for  their  office,  for  some  of  our  very  best 
teachers  never  had  the  advantage  of  Normal  School  training.  But  we  do 
mean,  that  Normal  teachers,  other  things  being  equal,  are  better  qualified 
for  their  office  than  others.  They  may  not  have  so  extensive  knowledge, 
but  what  they  have  extends  in  the  direction  to  quahfy  them  for  their 
profession.     In  haste,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Benj.  Giles. 


Salem,  October  6,  1858. 
In  answer  to  the  first  three  queries  proposed,  it  may  be  said  that — 

1.  We  have  employed  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  as 
teachers  in  this  city  during  the  last  three  years. 

2.  That  there  are  eleven  so  employed  now. 

3.  That  they  have  had  good  success  as  teachers,  and  have  exerted 
a  favorable  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of 
education. 

In  respect  to  the  other  questions  proposed,  the  committee  do  not  feel 
justified  with  their  limited  experience  to  speak  critically,  or  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  teachers  who  have  graduated  at  Normal  Schools  and 
those  who  have  not.     They  entertain  a  favorable  impression  of  the  Normal 
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School  system,  but  are  unprepared  as  a  body  to  express  themselves  more 
fully  at  the  present  time.     For  the  committee.     Respectfully, 

I.  Cloutman,  Gity  Glerk. 

Wenham,  Aug.  17th,  1858. 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  circular  of  26th  ult.,  addressed  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  of  Wen  ham.     Tiie  subject  has  engaged  their 
careful  attention,  and  I  am  directed  to  make  the  following  reply  to  the 
questions  proposed : — 

1.  Two  graduates  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  were  employed  as 
teachers  in  our  town  during  the  year  1856. 

2.  None  have  been  so  employed  during  the  present  year. 

3.  The  two  persons  referred  to  above  were  respectable  teachers,  but  their 
success  was  not  so  marked  as  to  lead  our  people  to  employ  others  from  the 
same  school.  "We  are  not  aware  that  they  exerted  any  special  "  influence 
in  regard  to  the  methods  of  teaching  or  the  cause  of  education." 

4.  We  have  not  had  suflEicient  experience  to  pronounce  an  opinion  con- 
cerning any  defects  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Normal  School 
system. 

5.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  gi-aduates  of  Normal  Schools  with  whom 
we  have  been  acquainted  have  exliibited  any  special  superiority  to  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  our  academies  and  high  schools. 

6.  The  Normal  School  system  appears  to  us  an  expensive  one ;  nor, 
judging  from  its  results,  have  we  been  able  to  perceive  that  it  has  any 
marked  advantage  over  that  pursued  in  other  institutions. 

By  order  of  committee.     Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  O.  Allen. 


[MIDDLESEX      COUNTY.] 

Ashland,  August  5,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  we  would  reply — 

1.  Two  different  teachers  have  taught  one  term  each. 

2.  None. 

3.  They  had  had  but  little  experience  in  teaching,  and  succeeded  indif- 
ferently well.  We  found  them  possessed  of  many  valuable  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  government  of  schools  and  the  theory  of  teaching — for  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  indebted  to  the  State  institutions.  Hence  they  taught 
"fair"  schools.  Li  our  opinion,  without  the  aid  derived  from  Normal 
Schools,  then-  attempts  would  have  proved  failures. 

4.  They  have  not. 

5.  They  have  not. 
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6.  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  we  would  speak  from  our  experience  as  a 
committee  in  this  town,  and  not  give  our  own  personal  speculations.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  our  experience  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  education :  still,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  from  our 
limited  experience  is, — that  the  Normal  Schools  are  valuable  aids  and  helps 
to  those  qualifying  themselves  for  teachers — but  that  they  cannot  '  mahe ' 
teachers.  As  many  men  who  graduate  from  our  colleges  are  outstripped 
in  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of  life  by  those  who  have  never  been 
within  college  walls,  so  many  who  have  had  no  educational  advantages 
but  those  of  our  common  schools,  joined  with  their  own  untiring  energy 
and  determined  purpose,  will  succeed  far  better  than  many  who  have  a 
diploma  from  the  Normal  School. 

We  cite  these  things  as  no  argument  against  either  colleges  or  Normal 
Schools.  Those  who  succeed  without  their  assistance,  would  have  their 
power  and  ability  for  usefulness  very  much  increased,  could  they  avail 
themselves  of  their  advantages.  But  we  do  cite  them  to  sustain  the 
position,  that  unless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fitness  and  natural  adapta- 
tion for  teaching,  a  proper  amount  of  talent  and  executive  ability,  together 
with  energy  of  character  and  good  judgment,  or  in  a  word  common  sense, 
those  persons  undertaking  to  fill  the  office  of  teachers  will  fail,  whether 
graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  or  otherwise.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 
Wm.  F.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Super.  School  Committee. 


BiLLERICA. 

1.  They  have  in  a  few  cases.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  more  than  three 
have  been  employed. 

2.  None. 

3.  There  has  been  nothing  to  distinguish  them  above  other  teachers. 
We  have  had  as  good  teachers  from  other  schools  as  any  from  the  Normal. 

4.  They  have  not,  here. 

5.  Not  as  far  as  our  experience  goes.  We  have  had  so  few  here  that 
any  opinion  we  could  give  might  be  worth  but  little. 

6.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  my  opinion  is  favorable. 

We  have  never  had  better  teachers,  nor  have  our  schools  been  better 
governed  and  instructed  than  they  have  been  the  present  season,  though 
we  have  no  State  Normal  School  graduates  employed.  This,  I  am  aware, 
is  nothing  against  such  teachers.     Respectfully, 

Dan'l  Parker,  SupH  of  Schools  in  Billerica. 
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Brighton,  September  17,  1858. 

1.  None  employed  within  three  years. 

2.  None. 

3.  No  reply  required. 

4.  No  reply  required. 

5.  Since  tlie  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  only  two  or  three  gi'ad- 
uates  have  been  employed  in  this  toT,ai.  Our  high  school  has  oifered  such 
advantages  for  a  thorough  education,  that  we  have  found  it  best  for  the 
most  part,  to  employ  its  graduates ;  thus  securmg  for  them  a  home 
residence. 

We  remember  one,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Newton  Normal  School,  who 
was  eminently  successful  with  us.  The  lady  referred  to  manifested  a 
devotion  to  her  work, — a  thorough  system, — a  tact  in  the  management  of 
cliildren  rarely  exhibited.  For  these  gifts,  we  were  persuaded,  she  was 
mainly  indebted  to  her  preparatory  training. 

The  Normal  Schools  we  believe  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  system.  Though  we  hapj)en  not  to  have  employed  so  many 
of  their  graduates  as  some  other  towns  farther  removed  from  Boston,  we 
yet  have  learned  much  of  their  advantages.  If  there  is  need  of  special 
schools  for  preparation  in  each  of  the  learned  professions,  then  surely  as 
much  need  is  there  of  such  training  for  the  work  of  the  teacher.  The 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge  is  not  the  sole,  nor  the  most  essential 
qualification  for  the  teacher.  But  he  must  know  how  to  impart.  He  must 
not  only  think,  but,  he  must  understand  how  to  make  the  pupil  think. 
He  must  be  able  to  reach  the  right  motives  in  the  pupil.  Li  a  word,  he 
is  to  develop  and  direct  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  affections  of 
the  heart  in  the  learner.  And  to  enable  him  best  to  do  this,  we  know  no 
preparation  so  favorable  on  the  whole  as  the  Normal  Schools,  as  they  have 
thus  far  been  conducted  in  this  country.     Yours  respectfully, 

Fkederic  a.  Whitney,  Ghairman  of  School  Committee. 

Charlestown,  August  21,  1858. 

1.  Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  during 
the  last  three  years. 

2.  I  think  there  are  five  employed  at  the  present  time. 

3.  These  teachers  have  been  successful,  the  result  of  good  characters 
and  a  good  understanding  of  their  duties.  They  seem  to  feel  a  proper 
degree  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

4.  Nothing  to  indicate  defects  in  the  system  of  training  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  has  been  observed  by  the  committee. 

5.  They  seem  to  be  systematic  and  thorough,  and  to  have  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  the  value  of  education,  and  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  their  calling. 

11 
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6.  Have  not  known  enougli  of  the  Normal  S'cliool  system,  to  give  an 
opinion  which  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Our  teachers  are  mostly  graduates  from  our  own  high  schools, 
and  they  compare  very  well  with  those  we  have  seen  in  other  places,  and 
with  the  few  graduates  from  other  schools  employed  here. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  T.  Sawyer. 

Concord,  August  3,  1858. 
Sir, — Having  received  your  circular  I  cheerfully  answer  your  questions. 

1.  More  or  less  Normal  teachers  have  been  employed  in  tliis  town  for 
many  years. 

2.  There  are  three  now  employed. 

3.  Some  of  them  have  been  eminently  successful.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  permanently  improved  the  methods  of  teaching.  Like  other 
teachers  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  customs  and  methods  in  use  in  the 
place  where  they  teach.  To  some  extent,  each  teacher  has  his  or  her  own 
method  of  teaching.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  the  method  will  be  changed 
with  each  change  of  teachers  ;  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  an  evil,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  we  can  get  rid  of  this  evil,  so  long  as  the  choice  of 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  prudential  committees,  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  annually  changed,  and  who  will  dismiss  a  good  Normal  teacher  to 
make  room  for  some  nepos. 

4.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  exhibit  any  defects  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  their  training.  The  great  defect  in  most  teachers  is  a  want  of 
hearty  interest  in  their  work.  They  adopt  the  employment  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  living,  just  as  they  go  into  the  mill,  or  the  counting  room,  or  the 
printmg  office,  and  not  from  love  to  the  work,  and  too  many  get  through 
the  day  as  easily  as  they  can.  Some  learn  to  love  it,  and  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  watching  and  aiding  the  development  of  the  minds  and  characters 
of  their  pupils ;  these  become  good  teachers. 

5.  If  Normal  teachers  are  characterized  by  any  peculiar  excellence,  it 
is  the  ability  to  explain,  in  their  .proper  order,  the  principles  of  the  several 
branches  of  instruction,  and  illustrate  them  upon  the  blackboard  or 
otherwise.     Teachers  from  all  schools  are  improving  in  this  respect. 

6.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  Normal  Schools  are  not  a 
necessary  part  of  our  Massachusetts  school  system.  This  consists  of  the 
primary,  the  common,  and  the  high  school ;  the  academy,  the  college,  and 
the  university.  The  university  and  the  college  should  furnish  teachers 
for  the  academy  and  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  should  furnish 
teachers  for  the  common  and  ■  primary  schools.  When  our  high  schools 
become  what  some  are,  and  what  all  should  be,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  the  Normal  School.     They  were  instituted  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
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to  supply  a  want  that  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  have  doubtless  answered 
in  a  good  degree,  the  end  intended. 

In  many  towns  the  high  schools  furnish  the  needed  supply  of  teachers, 
and  are  preferred  to  Normal  teachers,  and  for  this  reason  among  others, 
that  they  understand  better  what  is  wanted  in  the  schools  which  they 
teach,  to  fit  the  pupils  for  advancement  into  the  next  grade  above. 
The  greatest  evil  which  I  see  at  present,  is  a  disposition  to  hurry  through 
the  course  of  instruction  and  become  teachers,  at  too  early  an  age.  If  the 
pupils  in  our  high  schools  would  be  content  to  remain  in  school  a  year  or 
two  longer,  and  spend  the  last  year  in  a  thorough  review  of  the  elementary 
studies,  I  think  they  would,  in  general,  be  as  well  prepared  to  teach  in  the 
lower  schools  as  the  Normal  teachers.  I  think  that  if  this  idea  were  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  our  high  school  pupils  and  their  parents,  by  the 
board  of  education,  it  might  result  in  good.  Our  whole  school  system 
in  all  its  departments,  I  feel  greatly  interested  in,  and  if  I  can  make  any 
suggestion  that  may  be  of  use,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  respect  in  which  none  of  our  schools 
meet  the  demands  of  the  age  to  the  full  extent  which  they  ought, — I  mean 
in  the  department  of  physical  knowledge.  When  colleges  and  schools 
were  established  in  modern  Europe,  the  physical  sciences  were  unknown  ; 
the  schools  fell  into  the  Jiands  of  a  highly  conservative  class  of  men,  and 
the  curriculum  which  they  established,  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
They  resist  the  introduction  of  ideas  that  spring  up  beyond  the  shade  of 
their  moss-covered  walls,  and  never  adopt  a  new  method,  or  an  improve- 
ment, until  it  is  forced  upon  them.  Is  it  not  time  that  our  whole  system 
were  thoroughly  revised  and  rearranged?  Whatever  changes  are  needed, 
they  must  be  gradually  introduced.  With  great  confidence  in  your  good 
judgment  and  thorough  knowledge  of  our  people  and  their  wants,  I  remain 
yours,  truly,  Joseph  Reynolds. 

Framingham,  16th  Aug.,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular,  addressed  to  the  superintending 
school  committee  of  Fi'amingham,  permit  me  to  say, — I  have  been  in  our 
board  but  one  year  except  the  present,  and  that  one,  three  years  ago. 

The  record  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Temple,  which  record  he  has 
promised  to  furnish,  will,  I  think,  give  sufficient  answers  to  all  your  en- 
quiries except  the  last. 

The  "  Normal  School  System,"  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  has  always  met 
my  very  cordial  approbation.  With  intelligent,  suitably  educated, 
thoroughly  practical  and  working  men  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
as  teachers,  I  see  not  why  the  happiest  results  should  not  be  manifested 
under  the  "  system."     Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  W.  Brown. 
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Framingham,  16th  August. 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  school  committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  agreed 
to  send  you  in  reply  to  your  circular,  a  prepared  statement  from  records, 
through  J.  H.  Temple,  secretary.  Also  a  written  opinion,  by  each  mem- 
ber, in  reply  to  the  last  question  in  the  circular.  Accordingly  I  inclose 
these  papers  to  you. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  not  favorable.  I  do  not  re- 
gard them  as  having  been  of  much  practical  value  to  the  State.  My 
experience  with  regard  to  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  these  schools 
has,  in  every  case  save  one,  been  this — they  have  all  utterly  failed,  chiefly 
in  discipline,  but  utterly  failed.  No  graduate  from  any  Normal  School, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  is  a  successful  teacher,  in  my  opinion 
would  have  succeeded  equally  as  well  without  the  school,  and  by  other 
training  been  farther  advanced  in  education.  As  to  the  school  here,  I 
regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a  failure,  and  do  not  think  it  can  ever,  without 
radical  changes  in  its  administration,  be  made  to  render  the  State  an  equiv- 
alent for  its  cost. 

I  prefer  always  to  talk  of  these  thmgs  and  not  write.  But  you  ask  an 
opinion  ;  if  I  give  any  it  must  he  smcere.  You  must  know  far  better  than 
any  one  all  the  facts ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  defects  or  suggest  changes. 

Samuel  D.  Bobbins. 

Framingham,  August  20,  1858. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your   circular   of  the    26th  ult.,  making   inquiries 
respecting  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  who  may  have  been  engaged 
in  teaching  in  our  pubhc  schools,  the  school  committee  will  say — 

That  they  have  examined  the  files  of  the  reports  of  preceding  schoo*^ 
committees  for  the  past  four  years,  and  Avill  give  in  brief,  the  opinions 
therein  expressed  respecting  such  teachers  as  have  graduated  at  the  Normal 
Schools. 

In  regard  to  the  6th  inquiry  ;  as  the  views  of  the  several  members  of  the 
committee  may  be  supposed  to  differ,  it  is  thought  best  that  each  should 
present  those  opinions,  as  he  may  think  proper,  as  individual  opinions. 
With  high  regard,  yours, 

J.  H.  Temple,  School  Committee. 

Graduates  of  Normal  Schools. 

1854-5.  Miss  A.  The  school  under  her  charge  was  in  every  sense, 
a  model  school.  Miss  B.  Did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  confidence 
of  either  parents  or  pupils ;  taught  one  term.  Miss  C.  The  school  was 
a  failure  ;   taught  one  term. 

1855-6.  Miss  A.  As  above  ;  second  year.  Miss  D.  Patient,  cheer- 
ful, assiduous  in  labor,  but  without  power  to  govern  ;  made  no  mark ; 
two  terms.     Miss   E.     Literary  qualifications  of  high  order,  but    failed 
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in  tact  to  manage  pupils ;  taught  one  term.  Miss  F.  Deficient  in 
knowledge  and  skill  to  teach ;  proved  unequal  to  the  management  of 
school ;  one  term.  Miss  G.  Possessed  a  character  of  great  loveliness 
and  worth,  but  lacked  force,  and  skill  to  teach ;  two  terms.  Miss  HL 
Possessed  many  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  teacher ;  was  care- 
less of  demeanor  out  of  school ;  taught  one  term.  Miss  I.  A  most  estima- 
ble lady,  of  high  literary  requirements.  "At  the  second  visit,  found  the 
Bchool  a  perfect  bedlam."    Taught  one  term. 

1856-7.  Miss  A.     As  above  ;  third  year. 

1857-8.   None. 

1858-9.   Two  graduates  employed. 

HoPKiNTON,  August  30,  1858. 

1.  In  a  very  few  instances. 

2.  Two. 

3.  In  no  respect  peculiarly  marked,  or  distinctive  ;   have  done  well. 

4.  No. 

5.  I  should  say  no, — and  in  no  respect. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  Normal  School  teachers 
have  been  particularly  defective,  I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
our  best  teachers  have  been  graduates  of  our  own  town  high  school. 
Indeed  the  worst  failure  in  the  matter  of  government  has  been  in  the  case 
of  a  Normal  School  teacher,  though  a  very  fine  scholar,  and  one,  who 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  well  as  an  assistant  and  without  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  a  school. 

While  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  thorough  discipline  of  our 
Normal  Schools,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  I  have 
not  been  impressed  with  their  necessity,  nor  do  I  understand  that  they  really 
belong  to  our  general  system  of  education.  I  think  I  herem  express  the 
opinion  of  my  associates  on  the  committee  as  well  as  my  own. 

I  was  out  of  town  and  but  just  returned,  or  your  circular  should  have 
received  an  earher  answer.     Yours,  with  great  esteem, 

J.  C.  Webster,   Chairman. 

Lexington,  September  14,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  of  July  26th  arrived,  as  I  suppose,  during  my 
absence  from  town  and  was  laid  in  my  drawer,  where  it  remained  unobserved 
until  to-day.  I  owe  at  least  an  apology  for  my  seeming  neglect,  which  is 
the  less  to  be  regretted  as  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  communicate 
any  information  of  value  on  the  points  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  at  present  acting  as  teachers, 
though  there  are  several  who  have  attended  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
From  the  limited  experience  I  have  had,  I  can  frankly  say  that  to  have 
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been  instructed  in  one  of  our  State  Normal  Schools  has  been  uniformly 
regarded  as  a  presumption  of  excellence  by  the  committees  with  which  I 
have  acted.     I  am,  sir,  yours  with  sincere  respect, 

L.   J.    LiVERMORE. 

Lowell,  August  24,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  circular  relative  to  Normal  Schools  I  can 
give  you  but  little  information. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Two  only — so  far  as  known. 

3.  Satisfactory. 

4.  No. 

5.  No. 

6.  The  subject  has  not  been  discussed  in  our  board ;  there  are  no  facts 
here  sufficiently  prominent  to  authorize  any  conclusion  for  or  against  these 
schools.     Yours  truly, 

E.  F.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  School  Committee. 

Medford,  August  10,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — The  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Medford  dii-ect  me  to 
reply  to  your  circular  of  the  26  th  ult. 

1.  Very  few. 

2.  Two. 

3.  One  was  found  incompetent ;  they  who  now  teach,  give  satisfaction, 
and  are  gradually  introducing  some  better  modes  of  teaching. 

4.  We  have  not  facts  enough  to  warrant  an  opinion. 

5.  Answered  in  No.  3. 

6.  The  school  committee  passed  no  formal  vote  or  opinion  upon  this. 
They  think  well  of  it ;  but  did  not  criticise  it.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  the  whole  of  this  great  school  subject  is  summed  up  in  these  eight 
words :  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Hence  the  paramount 
importance  of  purposely  prepared  teachers ;  but,  my  impression  also,  is, 
that  there  is  much  lurking  coldness  and  distrust  concerning  the  Normal 
Schools ;  one  reason  for  which  is,  that  they  try  to  prepare  persons  for 
teachers  whom  God  never  meant  should  be  so  employed ;  each  one  of 
such  character,  becomes  a  loud  advertisement, — fatal  to  Normal  Schools. 

With  true  regards,  sir,  I  am  yours, 

Charles  Brooks,  of  School  Committee. 

Newton,  September  3,  1858. 
1.    Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  in  this  town 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent, — perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  has 
been  of  that  class,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
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2.  Six  are  now  employed,  viz.  :  graduates  from  West  Newton  and 
Framingham,  3  ;  Bridgewater,  2  ;   Salem,  1. 

3.  Of  late,  the  success  of  graduates  has  been  much  surer,  on  an  averaga, 
than  of  others  in  our  service.  Their  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching  has  been  very  decidedly  favorable  and  progressive. 

4.  From  some  of  the  schools,  teachers  have  come  with  marked  defects, 
— ^from  others,  we  have  not  observed  the  same.  And  here,  we  do  not 
indicate  so  much  deficiency  in  intellectual  training,  as  in  right  views  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  the  teacher's  influence,  and,  partly  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  disciplinary  methods. 

5.  We  should  answer  this  question,  very  decidedly,  yes ;  and  the  first 
clause  of  the  question  suggests  the  answer  to  the  second.  Their  success 
has  been  more  closely  professional  than  in  our  view  it  should  be.  Our 
state  of  society,  it  seems  to  us,  demands  of  every  member,  whether  teacher, 
minister,  or  cobbler,  something  more  than  mere  looking  after  professional 
success  or  distinction.  But  here  I  am  opening  a  subject  upon  which  I  am 
very  sensitive,  because  it  is  one  which  occupies  my  mind  much  and  seri- 
ously ;  and  as  one  thought  only  leads  to  another,  enough  has  been  already 
said  to  indicate  our  difficulty. 

6.  The  system,  we  believe,  was  contrived  in  wisdom,  has  been  carried 
along  with  faithfulness  and  zeal,  and  has  been  fruitful  of  great  good  in  the 
work  of  popular  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  much  wider  and 
higher  results  should  not  be  realized  from  the  system,  if  common  sense 
views,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  masses  of  our  children, 
and  of  the  best  means  to  satisfy  those  demands,  educationally  we  mean, 
shall  continue  to  direct  and  supervise  this  great  instrumentality. 

With  much  regret  at  the  delay  of  this  reply  to  a  very  important  circular, 
and  my  renewed  apology  therefor,  I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Bigelow,  for  the  Committee. 


North  Reading,  August,  1858. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  One. 

3.  Uniformly  good ;  the  teacher  at  present  engaged,  is  in  her  third 
term  ;    one  of  the  most  successful  in  town. 

4.  None  have  been  noticed. 

5.  They  have, — in  discipline,  system,  and  thoroughness  in  their  work. 

6.  I  think  it  well  adapted  to  qualify  teachers  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  for  eminent  usefulness  in  their  important  vocation.  Let  the  State 
Normal  Schools  he  sustained. 
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Sherborn,  August,  1858. 
In  reply,  the  school  committee  of  Sherborn  would  say — 

1.  That  there  have  been  two  female  teachers  in  our  schools  during  the 
past  tlu'ee  years  who  were  graduates  of  a  Normal  School. 

2.  That  none  are  so  employed  now,  or  have  been  during  the  past 
summer. 

3.  One  of  those  teachers  was  highly  successful,  and  the  other  would 
have  proved  so  but  for  a  defect  in  judgment,  which  spoiled  all. 

4.  No.  The  defect  above  alluded  to  we  do  not  consider  to  have  been 
caused  by  her  training  at  school. 

5.  One  of  the  teachers  evinced  a  superiority  in  regard  to  her  mode 
of  discipline  and  also  in  her  manner  of  varying  the  exercises  of  the  school 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  tedium  of 
ordinary  school  routine.  She  reduced  a  disorderly  and  difScult  school  to 
a  tolerable  degree  of  order  and  to  such  a  point  that  they  became  interested 
in  their  studies. 

6.  The  opinion  of  the  committee  is  highly  favorable  to  the  continuance 
of  Normal  Schools.  They  believe  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  that 
it  requires  special  preliminary  training  as  much  as  does  any  profession ; 
also  that  the  Normal  Schools  have  effected  much  towards  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  teachers.  Furthermore,  we  believe,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  Normal  graduates  make  the  best  teachers ;  and  were  it  within  our 
power  (which  it  is  not,  owing  to  the  system  of  prudential  committees)  we 
should  employ  them,  when  practicable,  in  our  schools. 

Albert  H.  Blanchard,  Secretary  of  School  Committee. 

Shirley,  August  21,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — From  the  little  observation  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject,  I  should  say  that  the  Normal  School  occupies  much  the  same 
place  as  a  qualifier  of  teachers,  that  the  college  does  as  the  qualifier  of  men 
for  the  learned  professions ;  some  may  succeed  well  who  have  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  either,  but  the  rule  is  decidedly  another  way. 
Regretting  that  I  can  throw  so  little  light  on  so  important  a  subject. 
I  remain  yours,  sincerely, 

Seth  Chandler. 

SoMERViLLE,  August  7,  1858. 

1.  Three  have  been  employed. 

2.  Three. 

3.  Excellent ;  as  a  whole  the  best  of  any  in  town. 

4.  They  have  not. 

5.  For  thorough  training  of  their  classes ;  by  educating  them  rather  more 
than  learning  their  lessons. 
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6.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system;  no  careful 
observer  can  have  a  different  opinion.  The  consummation  of  our  common 
school  system  in  educational  excellence,  must  in  my  opinion  be  attained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Normal  School  system  by  preparing 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  our  common  schools.  Our  common  schools  will 
fulfil  their  high  destiny  when  the  best  talent  combined  with  common  sense, 
high  culture,  and  excellent  deportment,  shall  take  charge  of  their  destiny. 
Normal  Schools  are  best  calculated  to  train  candidates  for  the  arduous 
task  of  governing  the  young  and  others,  and  that  m  part,  by  knowing  how 
to  govern  themselves. 

If  our  Normal  Schools  are  not  yet  perfect  models  of  the  way  to  manage 
public  schools  from  the  primaiy  to  the  highest  grade,  they  will  ultimately 
become  such,  and  an  efficiency  of  uniformity  will  extend  over  our  State. 
It  appears  to  me  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  among  those  who  understand 
the  difficult  task  of  educating  the  young,  and  the  importance  of  having 
uniform  and  efficient  teaching  by  devoted  and  able  teachers,  concerning  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  maintaining  and  fostering  our  Normal  School 
system.  In  no  department  of  public  expenditure  is  so  much  money 
wasted,  i*elatively  considered,  as  in  paying  incompetent  teachers.  Parents 
look  on  and  are  satisfied,  and  hardly  think  they  ought  to  have  any  thing 
better,  and  thus  the  noble  faculties  of  thousands  of  youth  are  dwarfed  for 
all  time.     Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  J.  Knight. 


South  Reading,  August  30,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  July  26,  1858,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  school  committee  of  this  town  to  say* — 

That  we  employ  at  the  present  time,  as  teachers,  two  Normal  School 
graduates ;  that  these  are  all  that  we  have  so  employed  during  the  last 
three  years ;  that,  prior  to  that  time,  we  have  employed  such  teachers  to 
a  considerable  extent,  some  years  having  had  a  majority  of  such ;  that  we 
have  discontinued  such  employment,  not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
them,  but  mainly  for  the  reason,  that,  since  our  high  school  has  been  in 
operation  and  has  had  time  to  educate  and  graduate  its  classes,  we  have 
been  able  to  find  good  teachers  among  the  children  of  our  own  citizens, 
and  to  them,  other  things  being  equal,  we  have  given  the  preference. 

We  take  great  pleasure,  however,  in  testifying  to  the  excellent  character, 
as  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  which  these  Normal  graduates  have  uni- 
formly borne  among  us,  and  to  their  very  general  success.  They  have  always 
been  distinguished  with  us,  for  the  faithfulness  and  sacred  devotedness 
with  which  they  have  applied  themselves  to  their  work,  and  for  the 
intelligence  and  thoroughness  of  their  instructions. 
12 
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They  have  sometimes  failed  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  discipline  ; 
rel}dng,  as  most  of  them  do,  solely  upon  the  influence  of  persuasion  and 
love,  in  securing  and  holding  the  control  of  their  schools,  it  has  occasion- 
ally happened,  either,  that  such  influence  was  not  exerted  with  sufficient 
power,  or,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  object.  Some  cases  have 
occurred,  where  these  teachers  have  resisted,  with  unnecessary  pertinacity, 
as  committees  have  sometimes  thought,  but  in  obedience  to  Normal  prin- 
ciples and  instructions  as  these  teachers  contended,  the  suggestions  of 
committees  in  relation  to  the  use  of  particular  text-books,  modes  of  teaching, 
discipline,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
these  graduates,  and  think  they  have  done  great  good  in  our  schools.  We 
believe,  from  the  evidence  of  our  experience  and  observation,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  School  system  was  the  result  of  a  wise 
policy ;  that  it  has  raised  the  character  and  importance  of  the  teacher's 
profession,  has  supplied  our  schools  with  many  able  instructors,  and  has 
had  great  and  beneflcial  influence  upon  the  academies  and  high  schools 
of  the  State,  in  exciting  them  to  more  thorough  and  useful  instruction. 
Whether  the  system  has  accomplished  its  end  by  thus  influencing  the 
seminaries  of  the  State,  and  should  now  be  discontinued,  we  are  not  able 
to  advise.     With  sentiments  of  respect,  yours  truly, 

LiLLEY  Eaton,  Ghairman  of  School  Committee. 


TowNSEND,  August  7,  1858. 
Sir, — Your  inquiries  relative  to  the  Normal  Schools  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  in  reply,  we  would  say : — 

1.  That  we  have  had  more  or  less  of  our  teachers  from  those  schools  for 
the  last  thi'ee  years  ;  say  from  three  to  six  each  year. 

2.  The  number  so  employed  now  is  only  two. 

3.  The  character  and  success  of  those  teachers,  has  been  in  our  opinion 
above  an  average  of  those  generally  employed  in  town  ;  their  influence  has 
been,  so  fm*  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  very  good. 

4.  They  have  not  exhibited  any  defects  not  common  to  all  teachers, 
or  nearly  all,  and  those  defects  relate  mainly  to  the  want  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  practical  instruction,  which  seems  to  be  the  great  error  we 
have  now  to  contend  with.  They  are  all  inclined  to  adhere  to  hook 
questions  and  book  examples  instead  of  taking  the  principles  laid  down  in 
text-books  and  applying  them  to  real  business  transactions  of  active  life. 

0.  They  may  have  been  distinguished  for  thoroughness  of  instruction, 
and  for  some  new  and  valuable  modes  of  imparting  the  same ;  this  may 
have  arisen  in  part,  from  a  natural  desire  to  become  teachers  and  to  excel 
in  that  direction,  as   well  as  from  the   education  received  at  the   Normal 
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Schools.     Most  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves    of  these   schools 
have  done  so  with  an  intention  of  employing  themselves  as  teachers. 

6.  Most  of  our  opinions  with  regard  to  these  schools  have  been  formed 
from  their  graduates,  rather  than  from  our  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
schools  themselves.  We  have  indicated  in  reply  to  inquiry  number  four 
the  most  that  we  need  to  say ;  our  general  feeling  is,  however,  that  they  fill 
a  very  important  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  S.  Haynes,  N.  C.  Boutell,  L.  Wallis,  School  Committee. 


Walth AM,  August  2,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  this  day  received,  I  would  briefly 
state : — 

1.  Only  three  Normal  scholars  have  been  employed  by  us  within  three 
years ;  the  whole  number  ever  employed  in  this  town  is,  I  think,  but  six. 

2.  One  Normal  scholar  is  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  one  is  engaged 
to  commence  in  September. 

3.  The  character  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  Normal  scholars,  has 
been  very  high  ;  we  have  advanced  them  to  our  highest  posts,  and  in  two 
instances  given  them  very  much  more  wages  than  we  give  to  other  teachers. 
As  they  have  been  principally  assistants  in  the  high  and  grammar  school, 
and  have  not  taught  the  primary  schools  much,  they  have  not  had  much 
opportunity  to  influence  the  primary  teachers. 

4.  No  defects  have  been  observed  in  the  Normal  School  teachers  in 
this  town,  except  that  of  the  six  whom  we  have  had  here,  four  have  left 
teaching  to  be  married,  and  a  fifth  has  left  teaching  to  take  care  of  an 
invalid  mother, — and  these  defects  are  greatly  to  their  honor. 

5.  The  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  distinguished  by 
needing  less  advice  and  being  more  willing  to  take  it  from  the  superin- 
tending committee ;  they  have  shown  unusual  interest  in  new  anodes  of 
teaching,  and  unusual  ability  to  judge  of  modes  of  instruction. 

6.  "We  have  this  day  shown  our  appreciation  of  Normal  Schools  by 
engaging  a  seventh  teacher,  a  recent  graduate  at  Framingham,  to  commence 
with  us  in  September ;  I  had  four  or  five  hours'  conversation  with  her 
and  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  training  she  had  received  at  the 
Normal  School.  I  know  too  little  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  venture  any 
further  opinion  upon  their  present  condition.  If  they  are  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for  high  schools  they  should  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  In  this  town  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  gives  his  whole  time  to  English  branches,  and 
we  have  a  young  woman  as  assistant,  competent  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 
But  I  suppose  that  our  example  is  not  elsewhere  followed,  and  that  in 
general,  high  schools  look  to  colleges  for  classic  teachers. 
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May  I  venture  also  the  opinion  that  in  no  Normal  School,  nor  indeed  in 
any  school,  has  sufficient  attention  been  paid  to  the  questions  :  what  studies 
should  enter  into  the  public  schools,  in  what  proportion,  and  in  what  order  ? 
Subjects  are  grappled  with  singly,  but  this  great  preliminary  subject:  what 
are  the  highest  subjects  or  objects  to  be  selected  for  study  in  each  coui"se  of 
education  ?  is  left  unexamined,  to  be  settled  by  chance  or  caprice- 
There  is  a  law  of  method  in  the  arrangement  of  studies  which  we  must 
discover  if  we  can,  and  reverently  follow  it  if  we  wish  our  scheme  of 
education  to  be  perfected.  I  think  that  it  is  sadly  neglected  and  in  some 
respects  perverted  in  all  schools,  from  the  sub-primary  or  alphabet  school  up 
to  the  college,  and  I  would  that  our  Normal  Schools  might  do  something 
to  bring  us  right  upon  this  point.     Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 


Wayland,  August  20,  1858. 
Only  one  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  employed  in  Wayland 
during  the  last  three  years ;  a  female  teacher  last  summer  and  winter. 
Her  methods  of  teaching  were  good,  her  governmental  discipline  somewhat 
defective ;  she  taught  two  terms,  and  the  second  term  was  unsuccessful. 
Of  course  we  can  draw  no  genei'al  inference  from  this  single  case  respecting 
Normal  Schools. 

E.  H.  Sears,  oftlie  School  Committee. 


Weston,  August  19,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  26th  July  is  before  me;  I  can  better  furnish 
information  than  opinions,  upon  the  several  inquiries  you  propose. 

1.  We  have  employed  several  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
within  the  period  named. 

2.  We  have  none  this  year. 

3.  The  success  of  such  teachers  has  been  somewhat  above  the  average ; 
there  have  beea  some  failures,  and  our  best  teachers,  male  and  female, 
have  not  been  graduates.  Their  schools  have  been  uniformly  characterized 
by  system  and  order,  so  far  as  they  succeeded  in  securing  their  object ; 
Their  influence  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  teachino;  and  the  cause  of 
education  has  been  very  great ;  we  do  not  doubt  that  their  value  has  been 
greatest  in  this  respect.  The  Normal  ■  School  style  and  improvements  in 
methods  have  been  imitated  and  adopted  by  those  who  have  never  attended 
the  school,  so  that  in  some  instances  our  teachers  have  gained  the  advantages 
of  a  Normal  course  and  escaped  the  defects. 

4.  Not  aware  of  any  defects  that  indicate  a  defective  system.  As  a 
general  thing,  Normal  teachers   have   not  conducted  recitations  with  that 
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degree  of  celerity  as  others ;  it  may  in  part  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
at  tlie  Normal  School  they  have  time  enough  for  a  recitation  and  can  give 
to  each  an  hour  or  more ;  the  habit  of  not  turning  off  work  very  rapidly 
is  induced.  When  they  take  charge  of  a  mixed  school  where  there  seems 
to  exist  the  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  classes,  and  of  course  but  little 
time  can  be  given  to  each,  they  consume  half  the  time  which  can  be 
given  to  the  class,  in  getting  ready  to  go  to  work.  We  should  judge  that 
the  graduates  had  been  better  taught  to  be  thorough  than  to  be  ex- 
peditious. 

We  omit  the  5th  and  6th  numbers.  We  always  give  preference  to 
Normal  teachers,  other  things  being  equal ;  and  when  we  have  secured  one 
we  feel  quite  sure  of  a  fair  success.     Yours,  affectionately, 

C.    H.    TOPLIFF. 


[W  ORCESTER      COUNTY.] 

Athol,  August  9,  1858. 
My  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  would  state  as  follows : — 

1.  No  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  as 
teachers  here  during  the  last  three  years ;  though  two  were  employed 
four  years  ago. 

2.  Answered  as  above. 

3.  The  two  employed  four  years  since  were  fair  teachers,  nothing  more, 
and  left  beliind  no  influence  upon  the  methods  of  teaching. 

4.  The  defects  in  these  teachers  were  not  prominent,  certainly  not 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  system. 

5.  They  had  no  professional  excellence  above  the  majority  of  our 
teachers. 

6.  The  undersigned  has  not  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  Normal 
system  that  is  requisite  for  expressing  a  well  considered,  and  therefore 
valuable  opinion.  Our  high  school  is  now  furnishing  us  the  best  teachers 
we  can  employ,  and  it  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  In  procuring  our 
masters  for  this  school  Ave  have  not  regarded  the  applicants  from  the 
Normal  Schools  (of  whom  we  have  had  many)  as  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications  ;  few  of  these  we  find,  can  teach  Greek  or  Latin  well,  and  we 
have  twenty  or  more  pupils  in  these  branches.  I  am  confident  that  our 
high  schools,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  furnish  us  the  best  teachers  we  can 
obtain  as  a  general  thing,  but  the  Normal  Schools  may  be  needed  never- 
theless. We  have  a  large  class  of  young  ladies  fitted  for  the  work  of 
teachers  in  this  region  ;  many  more  than  can  find  employment. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

John  F.  Norton,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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ASHBURNHAM,  AugUSt  11,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  questions,  we  would  say,  that  but  one 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  has  been  employed  in  our  town 
during  the  last  three  years ;  and  although  her  success  was  not  good,  still 
we  are  not  prepared,  with  so  little  experience,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
system  of  training  adopted  in  the  State  Normal  Scfliools.  Yours,  truly, 
A.  II.  Andrews,   A.  Miller,  C.  W.  Burrage,  Committee. 


Auburn,  August  12,  1858. 

Sir, — Your  circular  of  the  26th  ultimo  was  duly  received. 

The  first  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  second  of  course  is  answered  by  the  word  none. 

I  do  not  know  that  an  answer  is  required  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
questions,  which  questions  if  answered  at  all  must  refer  back  more  than 
three  years. 

Several  teachers  from  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  in  town 
formerly,  but  it  is  not  believed  they  were  characterized  by  professional 
excellence  or  superiority  as  teachers.  We  have  had  excellent  teachers 
generally  for  three  years  past,  none  of  whom  have  ever  been  inside  of  a 
Normal  School. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  state  our  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system 
had  we  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  workings  on  which  to  found  an  opinion ; 
but  not  having  the  knowledge  that  is  requisite  in  the  premises,  it  would  be 
folly  in  us  to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject ;  we  may  say,  however, 
that  committees  have  not  deemed  it  important  from  what  experience  they 
have  formerly  had  with  teachers  from  Normal  Schools,  to  take  any  pains  to 
try  to  secure  such,  for  several  years  past.  Very  respectfully,  your  servant, 
John  Mellish,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 


Berlin,  August  23,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — We  respectfully  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  26th  ult.,  in 
the  order  of  questions  propounded. 

1.  A  small  proportion  of  teachers,  including  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  of  this  class. 

2.  We  have  four  such  the  present  season. 

3.  They  have  been  prevailingly  successful  and  have  decidedly  advanced 
the  methods  of  teaching,  awakening  new  impulses  in  pupils  and  parents. 

4.  We  do  not  feel  prepared  to  attribute  any  "  defects "  which  we  might 
name,  to  the  "  system  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools ;"  we  think,  rather, 
that  the  defects  would  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  longer  discipline. 
Our  model  school  has  been  kept  by  a  Normal  graduate. 
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5.  As  a  body  they  have ;  indlviclually,  pre-eminently  so.  "  In  what 
respects?"  In  love  of  the  work,  zeal,  efficiency,  thoroughness,  skill  in 
devising  means  to  interest  pupils  in  the  school  and  in  study. 

6.  Normal  Schools  have,  in  our  apprehension,  been  a  leading  cause  in 
the  late  era  of  our  common  schools.  We  concur  in  the  sentiment  applied 
to  the  teach(^.r, — 

"  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit." 

But  it  is  hardly  more  applicable  than  to  any  other  profession.  The  one 
who  is  "  born  a  teacher  "  needs  an  education  for  the  calling ;  and  Normal 
Schools,  it  would  seem,  must  awaken  and  draw  together  for  development, 
the  scattered  talent  for  teaching.  Let  school  committees  and  friends  of 
education  have  an  eye  to  youth  of  this  class  and  show  them  the  opening 
for  their  talents. 

"We  would  not  make  a  charge  on  Normal  Schools ;  but  would  suggest, 
that  there  may  not  be  entire  frankness  in  assuiring  some  pupils  of  the  defects 
in  their  character  and  temperaments  which  are  sure  to  prevent  success. 
At  West  Point  no  candidate  is  accepted  who  has  a  bodily  blemish ;  that 
institution  does  not  waste  its  energies  on  cowering  heads,  stiff  joints  and 
angular  limbs.  Mutatis  mutandis,  this  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  Normal 
School ;  its  design  is  not  to  educate  young  men  and  young  women,  but  teachers. 
Hon.  John  Davis  said  he  could  say  one  thing  for  a  certain  college ;  "  they 
never  graduated  any  boobies;"  such  were  revealed  to  themselves  before 
they  attained  the  graduating  point.  Our  young  friends  of  the  fair  sex  will 
observe  there  is  no  feminine  gender  to  this  expression.  But  Normal 
Schools  should  be  a  true  mirror,  revealing  to  every  pupil  their  fitnesses  or 
defects  as  teachers  ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  error  has  been  very 
generally  corrected  which  has  led  some  to  believe,  that  any  one  could 
by  some  artificial  process  in  a  Normal  School  be  made  into  a  good 
teacher.  Very  respectfully, 
W.  A.  Houghton,  Lemuel  Gott,  William  Barrett,  School  Oommittee. 


Bolton,  August  15,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  26th  ult.,  I  have  to  state: — 

1.  That  we  have  employed  several  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  in  the  schools  of  this  town ;  within  the  last  three  years,  four,  viz. : 
three  from  Bridgewater  and  one  from  Framingham. 

2.  That  at  present,  but  one  such  graduate  is  employed. 

3.  That  the  character  and  success  of  such  teachers  has  been  uniformly 
good,  without  an  exception  ;  and  that  "  their  influence  in  regaixl  to  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  education  "  has  been  nearly  every  thing  we 
could  wish  it  to  be. 
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4.  In  regard  to  defects,  indicating  a  faulty  system  of  training,  I  should 
say,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  the  training  appears  to  be  too  exclusively 
mathematical ;  that  as  a  general  thing,  the  Normal  scholars  do  not  exhibit 
the  same  superiority  as  teachers,  in  other  branches,  as  in  the  one  just 
named ;  I  should  think  a  more  enlarged,  comprehensive,  generous  culture, 
something  like  what  we  have  in  our  college  courses,  would  improve  those 
schools  not  a  little. 

5.  That  as  a  general  thing,  the  Normal  teachers  have  been  characterized 
by  professional  enthusiasm,  tact,  skill  and  fertility  of  expedients ;  being  in 
short,  much  better  posted  up  in  all  matters  relating  to  school  keeping  than 
teachers  obtained  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  it  is  Jiardly  necessary  that 
I  should  add,  that  my  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system  is  decidedly 
favorable.  That  that  system  has  ripened  into  perfection,  of  course,  no  one 
thinks  ;  that  in  my  opinion  it  has  defects,  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
answer  to  question  four.  But  the  system,  be  the  defects  and  deficiencies  in 
the  execution  what  they  may,  is  a  good  one  ;  and  I  believe  has  worked  as 
well  thus  far  as  could  be  x-easonably  expected.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
yours,  Richard  S.  EDES,ybr  School  Committee. 

Brookfield,  August,  1858. 

1.  Yes  ;  some  five  or  six. 

2.  One.     Only  one  noiu  in  our  summer  schools. 

3.  Chai"acter  good, — success  always  fair,  in  some  cases  superior, — influ- 
ence somewhat  favorable  on  methods  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of 
education.  No  great  interest  in  behalf  of  these  teachers  has  been 
awakened,  and  the  prudential  committee  hardly  know  how  or  where  to 
find  them. 

4.  No. 

5.  They  have  done  well,  and  some  have  carried  out  successfully  new 
and  good  modes  of  teaching  particular  subjects. 

6.  We  have  always  approved  of  Normal  Schools,  and  they  have  called 
the  attention  of  people  as  well  as  scholars  to  education  and  teaching. 
"Wliether  their  continuance  be  wise,  in  view  of  economy  and  the  work 
being  done,  we  may  not  know.  We  would  be  slow  to  advise  their  aban- 
donment. And  we  would  like  to  see  more  their  practical  use  and  fitness 
for  the  whole  people,  and  at  the  same  time  their  standard  cannot  be 
lowered.     Such  institutions  must  be  expensive. 

S.  W.  Barrister,  R.  0.  Putney,  School  Committee. 

FiTCHBURG,  August  17,  1858. 
Sir, — Your  circular  of  July  26th  has  been  received,  and  I  now  reply  to 
the  several  inquiries  and  topics  presented  in  it  in  their  order. 

1.  One  female  teacher  for  two  years,  one  male  teacher  for  a  single  term. 

2.  None. 
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3.  Reasonably  good,  except  that  the  male  teacher  in  question  was  nob 
very  successful  in  governing  his  school,  which  was  a  large  one  ;  no  marked 
influence  in  the  particulars  indicated  has  been  noticed. 

4.  No  such  defects  have  been  observed. 

5.  They  are  thought  to  have  manifested  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  to 
have  exhibited  in  a  superior  degree  habits  of  accuracy,  precision,  thorough- 
ness and  method  in  teaching. 

6.  My  acquaintance  with  Normal  School  teachers,  their  modes  of  teach- 
ing and  managing  schools,  and  their  success  in  school-keeping,  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  enable  me,  from  actual  observation,  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system,  (and  the  same  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee.)  Theoretically,  the  system 
appears  to  be  a  good  one ;  and  from  nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  known 
have  I  cause  to  believe  that  its  practical  working  is  not  as  good  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.     Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Mason,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 


Gardner,  August  18th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  containing  inquiries  in  relation  to 
the  number  and  success  of  teachers  employed  in  this  town  during  the  last 
three  years,  who  were  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  we  would 
say  there  has  been  but  one,  a  female  teacher,  and  she  was  only  employed 
for  one  term  of  eleven  weeks.  This  teacher  failed  in  governing  the  school 
in  which  she  was  placed ;  but  we  do  not  consider  this  single  case  any 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  general  success  of  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School. 

As  our  experience  and  means  of  immediate  observation  have  been  thus 
limited,  we  feel  that  our  views  or  opinion  would  be  of  but  little  weight, 
and  therefore  refrain  from  giving  them  at  length,  and  will  only  say  that  we 
are  convinced  that  a  previous  preparation  to  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  to  the  success  of  those  who  offer  themselves 
for  this  employment,  and  we  believe  that  the  Normal  School  affords  the 
best  means  for  acquiiing  such  preparation.     Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  Moore, ybr  School  Committee. 


Harvard,  26th  August,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  was  received  a  few  days  since,  and  I  am  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  say  that  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  present 
committee,  there  have  not  been  more  than  one  or  two  graduates  of  the 
Normal    Schools  employed  in  this  town,  and  that  nothing  particular   is 
13 
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remembered  about  them.     Their  success  is  supposed  to  have  been  fair, 
though  not  particularly  better  than  that  of  other  teachers. 

Aug.  J.  Sawyer,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

HuBBARDSTON,  August  13,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — Two  graduates  and  only  two,  I  think,  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  this  town  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None  are  now  or  have  been  the  present  year  employed  as  such. 

The  two  who  taught  were  young  ladies  of  superior  qualifications,  and 
were  successful  as  teachers.  I  cannot  speak  of  any  defects,  and  if  they 
had  any,  they  were  not  such  as  are  attributable  to  Normal  Schools. 

As  teachers  they  were  excellent  m  general  intelligence,  in  preciseness 
and  thoroughness  of  instructon,  and  in  certain  felicitous  peculiarities  of 
manner. 

All  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system,  based  upon  so  limited  obser- 
vation as  my  own,  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  you.  But,  so  far  as  I 
may  be  regarded  as  a  judge,  I  would  say  that  it  works  well,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  good  results. 

Our  teachers  who  have  never  seen  a  Normal  School  are,  indirectly,  stim- 
ulated and  benefited.  While  they  deplore  their  deprivation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  attendance  upon  such  school,  they  make  greater  efforts  on  this 
account,  that  they  may  not  be  surpassed  in  qualifications  by  those  who  do 
attend.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  teachers  are  better  teachers  for  the 
Normal  Schools  which  they  never  attended. 

I  am  induced  to  make  this  remark  because,  though  several  in  this  town 
have  been  for  a  time  connected  with  Normal  Schools,  I  cannot  learn  that 
any  son  or  daughter  of  the  town  has  ever  graduated — a  fact  which,  how- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  School  system. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

Leominster,  August  23,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  questions  to  our  school  committee,  1  am 
instructed  to  say  that  there  have  been  four  teachers  employed  in  our  town 
within  the  last  three  years  from  Normal  Schools,  but  how  many  were 
graduates  we  cannot  say. 

None  employed  at  the  present  time. 

Their  character,  success  as  teachers,  and  influence  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  education,  have  not  been  above  the  average  of 
teachers  who  have  not  attended  Normal  Schools. 
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We  think  their  defects  were  inherent  in  themselves,  rather  than  the 
result  of  a  defective  system  of  training ;  they  had  defects,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  earlier  date,  and  deeper  seated, 
than  the  influences  of  the  Normal  School. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Normal  teachers  in  our  town  have  been 
characterized  by  any  great  degree  of  excellence  or  superiority ;  we  can 
only  say  they  were  fair  teachers,  but  perhaps  our  experience  has  not  been 
so  favorable  as  others. 

The  committee  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Normal  School 
system  to  have  a  very  decided  opinion,  but  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  judge 
they  are  favorably  impressed.     Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Mekriaji,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

Lunenburg,  August  19,  1858. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  meets  our  cordial 
approbation ;  those  trained  in  them  gain  many  excellent  hints  how  to 
manage  and  instruct,  to  which  others  have  not  ready  access,  and  are  usually 
exempt  from  numerous  faults  often  found  in  others. 

Whilst  conceding  to  these  schools  many  and  great  excellencies,  we  think 
they  may  and  ought  to  be  improved.  Yours  respectfully,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee.  Willi A5i  A.  Mandell. 


Mendon,  August  21,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  under  date  of  July  26th  was  duly  received. 
In  answer,  I  will  say  : — 

That  we  have  had  only  one  or  two  teachers  within  the  last  three  years, 
from  Normal  Schools  ;  these  have  given  good  satisfaction  both  to  commit- 
tees and  pupils,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  methods  of  instruction 
under  their  teaching  has  been  a  large  improvement  upon  methods  formerly 
pursued. 

We  have  but  three  schools  now  in  session,  the  teacher  in  one  of  which  is 
from  a  Normal  School.  She  has  kept  an  excellent  school  ;  greatly 
increasing  the  interest  felt  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies  and  creating  a 
strong  attachment  between  herself  and  them,  to  whom  she  was  a  stranger 
at  the  beginning  of  the  schooh  Her  method  of  teaching  has  been  an 
improvement  over  that  which  had  previously  been  adopted  in  the  district. 
With  limited  means  of  observation  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  two 
persons  with  the  same  natural  tact  or  capacity  for  teaching,  the  one  who  is 
trained  in  a  Normal  School  will  prove  himself  much  the  better  teacher  of 
the  two. 

In  regard  to  the  Normal  School  system,  I  trust  the  day  will  be  far  distant 
when  that  system  will  be  abandoned ;  but  we  shall  not  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
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of  its  institution  until  the  remuneration  paid  to  teachers  shall  raise  the 
business  of  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  When  the  schoolmaster 
is  paid  such  a  sum  for  his  services  as  will  enable  him  to  look  forward  to  it 
as  the  means  for  the  support  of  a  family,  then  and  not  till  then  will  he 
engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  as  the  business  of  life ;  not  till  then 
shall  we  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Normal  School  system  of  Massachusetts. 
While  men  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  with  the  knowledge  that  its 
emoluments  are  not  sufficient  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  those  engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  become  experts,  nor  can  we 
blame  them  for  abandoning  a  calling  which  does  not  hold  out  pecuniary 
inducements  equal  to  those  awarded  to  the  ordinary  trades  and  occupations 
of  life.  To  have  good  teachers  we  must  offer  such  inducements  as  will 
enable  them  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion. Raise  the  price  of  teaching,  keep  up  the  Normal  School  and  we 
shall  not  lack  for  good  teachers.     Respectfully  yours, 

John  George  Metcalf,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 


MiLLBUEY,  August  IG,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  a  brief  reply  to  the  six  inquiries  you  have 
proposed  relative   to  teachers    who  are  graduates    of  the    State  Normal 
Schools. 

1.  Only  four  female  graduates  and  one  male  graduate  has  been  employed 
during  the  last  three  years.  Our  teachers  are  hired  by  district  committees 
Avho,  for  the  most  part,  are  changed  every  year,  and  who  generally  prefer 
teachers  from  among  their  acquaintances,  or  from  their  own  town,  choosing 
to  encourage  home  education,  rather  than  foreign,  as  it  is  termed. 

2.  But  one,  a  female,  has  been  employed  the  present  year. 

3.  All  have  been  remarkable  for  an  intelligent,  systematic  and  thorough 
mode  of  teaching,  excelling  in  this  respect  all  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  under  Normal  instruction.  But  no  one,  I  think,  has  had  charge  of 
any  one  school  more  than  a  single  term  ;  consequently  their  influence  in 
regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  imper- 
ceptible. So  far  as  government  in  school  is  concerned,  I  think  they  have 
not  excelled,  although  they  have  not  made  a  total  failure  in  this  respect  as 
some  others  have.  They  seem  to  have  made  teaching  their  first  and 
absorbing  business,  imagining  that  by  securing  the  interest  and  attention  of 
their  pupils  in  the  instructions  given,  good  order  would  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence ;  others,  Avho  have  succeeded  better  in  government,  have 
made  the  attainment  of  order  the  first  object,  the  first  requisite  in  a  good 
school.  With  us,  therefore,  I  should  say,  that  Normal  teachers  have  not 
been  pre-eminent  in  school  government. 

4.  None  occur  to  me  now. 
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5.  Perhaps  this  question  was  answered  under  the  third.  They  have 
excelled  in  the  clearness,  the  distinctness  and  force  of  their  teachings, 
going  over  less  ground  than  others,  perhaps,  but  leaving  a  more  durable 
and  indelible  mark. 

G.  I  think  it  is  just  as  essential  and  indispensable  in  preparing  teachers 
for  their  calling,  as  schools  of  medicine,  andlaAV  and  theology,  are  to  prepare 
men  for  the  successful  practice  of  their  chosen  profession.  Normal  Schools 
are  to  those  who  are  contemplating  teaching,  what  hospitals  and  medical 
clinics  are  to  the  student  who  contemplates  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.     Yours,  with  respect, 

Leonard  Spaulding,  Chairman  of  the  School  Comrndttee. 


North  Brookfield,  August  17,  1858. 
Dear    Sir, — To   your   circular   of   the    26th    ultimo,  making   inquiries 
respecting  Normal  Schools  and  Normal  School  teachers,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing I'eplies : — 

1.  Several  teachers  have  been  employed  in  this  town  Avithln  the  last 
three  years,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 

2.  We  have  two  such  teachers  now  employed. 

3.  The  character  and  success  of  the  Normal  School  teachers  has  been 
good.  They  have  excellent  schools ;  and,  as  we  believe,  have  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  other  teachers,  giving  them  many  new  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  government,  discipline  and  instruction  of  their  pupils.  In 
this  last  respect  we  think  their  services  particularly  valuable. 

4.  We  have  not  noticed  any  peculiarities  which  "  indicate  a  defective 
system  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools." 

5.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  characterized  by 
thoroughness,  efficiency  and  system  ;  and  they  have  introduced  into  the 
management  of  schools  much  that  is  new  and  useful. 

6.  Our  opinion  of  Normal  Schools  is  highly  favorable,  regarding  them  as 
exercising  a  good  influence  upon  our  whole  common  school  system ;  and 
GUI-  only  regret  is  that  a  much  larger  number  of  those  who  teach  are  not 
induced,  by  tlie  liberal  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  which  these  schools  afford.  The  reason  given  for  not 
doing  so  is  that  "the  wages  paid  for  teaching  are  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
time  and  expense  necessarily  required."  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  true  reason,  and  that,  but  for  this  consideration,  our  Normal  Schools 
would  be  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

In  behalf  of  the  school  committee, 

Amasa  Walker,  Chairman, 
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NoRTHBOROUGH,  August  5,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  circular,  and  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  me  to  express  the  views  I  have  long  entertained  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  system. 

I  think  I  may  claim  without  arrogance,  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  constant  friends  of  the  institution,  having  looked  upon  it  from  the 
first  not  only  with  favor,  but  hopefully  and  with  much  confidence,  as  an 
efficient  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Viewing  it 
in  this  light,  I  have  been  desirous  that  my  own  children  and  others  under 
my  care,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  it  furnishes. 
And  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that  during  the  twenty  years  of 
its  existence,  thirty  pupils  have  been  furnished  by  this  small  town,  and 
still  greater  2)leasure  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
that  have  graduated  at  the  several  Normal  Schools,  from  this  town,  have 
done  honor  to  their  profession. 

But  although  I  have  been  a  member  and  commonly  chairman  of  the 
school  committee  through  the  whole  of  that  period,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  so  strongly  wedded  were  the  teachers  and  the  community  gener- 
ally to  the  old  system,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  prudential 
committee,  in  whom  the  power  of  appointment  vests,  to  employ  a  graduate 
of  a  Normal  School.  That  prejudice,  though  softened,  still  exists  to  some 
extent.  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  employed  nine  graduates  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  four  from  Westfield,  four  from  Bridge  water  and  one 
from  Framingham. 

Only  one  has  been  employed  the  present  summer. 

In  regard  to  these  nine  there  has  been  no  instance  of  failure,  and  most 
of  them  have  proved  competent  and  faithful,  and  their  services  have  been 
highly  appreciated.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
during  this  period  to  secure  the  services  of  several  highly  accomplished 
teachers,  who  were  not  graduates  of  a  Normal  School,  but  whose  methods 
of  teaching  were  similar  to  those  adopted  in  our  Normal  Schools.  Indeed, 
these  improved  methods  have  become  so  general,  that  a  teacher  who  should 
ignore  or  refuse  to  adopt  thern,  would  be  regarded  as  incompetent,  and 
would  not  long  retain  his  place.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Normal  graduates  whom  we  have  employed,  but  especially  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Normal  system,  or  methods  originating  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
now  so  generally  adopted,  has  been  in  a  high  degree  salutary,  and  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  shared  in  the  benefit  of  this 
institution,  Avhether  they  have  been  kept  by  Normal  graduates  or  not. 

Your  fourth  question  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  There  are  defects  in 
our  common  schools,  whether  they  have  been  under  the  care  of  graduates 
of  the  Normal  Schools  or  not ; — defects  owing  in  part  to  the  training  the 
teachers  have  had,  or  the  want  of  training  before  entering  on  their  work. 
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I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  peculiar  to  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  Normal  Schools.  And  yet,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  graduates  find  employment,  at  least  for  a  part  of 
the  time,  in  primary  schools,  (as  our  summer  terms  commonly  are  in  small 
country  towns,)  I  have  sometimes  thought,  I  say,  that  their  training  in  the. 
Normal  Schools  does  not  qualify  them  so  well  as  it  ought,  to  teach  the 
elementary  branches,  so  as  to  keep  the  younger  classes  profitably  employed. 
I  have  listened  with  great  admiration  to  recitations  in  the  Normal  School 
in  the  higher  departments  of  study  ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  all  the 
time,  how  seldom  these  accomplished  scholars  would  have  occasion  to  teach 
what  they  had  so  thoroughly  learned,  and  how  soon  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  descend  from  these  lofty  heights,  to  take  their  places  in  some 
humble  vale,  where  they  could  make  little  use  of  much  which  they  had  learned. 
I  certainly  would  not  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  Normal 
Schools  ;  but  ought  not  more  pains  to  be  taken  to  qualify  the  pupils  for  the 
stations  which  they  must  occupy,  as  teachers  of  common  district  schools, 
where  most  of  the  scholars  are  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  many  have  not 
learned  to  read  ? 

I  have  sometimes  been  amused  and  sometimes  vexed  by  the  frequent 
use  by  some  of  our  teachers,  of  big  words  and  high  sounding  phrases  in 
the  school-room — a  fault  not  peculiar  to  teachers,  and  one  wliicli  the  best 
educated  teachers,  and  especially  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools,  are 
careful  to  avoid.  At  one  of  our  examinations  not  long  since,  I  thmk  the 
word  commence,  instead  of  begin,  was  used  by  the  teacher  twenty  times  or 
more.  Though  quite  a  good  teacher,  it  ought  to  be  said,  she  was  not  a 
graduate  of  a  Normal  School,  and  had  but  just  completed  her  school  education 
in  a  high  school  in  a  neighboring  town.  Some  Normal  teachers  may  not  be 
wholly  free  from  this  fault.  I  think  I  have  heard  some  Normal  teachers 
say  enunciate  instead  of  state,  erase  instead  of  rub  out,  (perhaps  you  would 
prefer  the  former ;)  but  masters  and  misses  instead  of  boys  and  girls  I 
abominate.     I  do  not  think  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  any  better. 

5.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  your  fifth 
question,  and  I  should  speak  with  much  greater  positiveness,  had  not  the 
best  methods,  first  introduced  by  Normal  teachers  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, been  so  generally  adopted  by  all  teachers  who  aspire  to  excellence. 
Had  the  question  been  put  ten  years  since,  I  should  have  responded  by  a 
more  emphatic  Yes. 

And  this  brings  me  to  your  sixth  and  last  question,  or  rather  section. 

The  Normal  School  system  is  simply  a  system  of  instruction  and  train- 
ino-,  havino-  for  its  special  object  the  production  of  good  teachers.  This  is 
the  primary  and  paramount  object, — not  to  make  good  scholars,  or  good 
men  and  women,  but  to  make  good  teachers.  It  is  plain  that,  where  this 
object  is  kept  steadily  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  where    all  the 
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studies  and  exercises  of  the  school  point  to  this  as  the  desired  and  expected 
result,  that  object  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  accomplished,  than  when 
other  objects  are  allowed  to  put  in  their  claims,  and  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  is  divided  between  them.  I  think  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  Normal  School  system  for  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline  which  our  schools  have  exhibited  during  the  last  twenty  yeai'S. 
Before  that  time  there  had  been  progress,  but  it  had  been  slow,  and 
limited  in  a  great  measure  to  a  few  favored  places.  Since  that  time  the 
progress  has  been  more  rapid  and  more  general. 

I  could  say  much  more  ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  already  quite  as  much 
as  you  will  care  to  read.     Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  Allen,  Chaii-man  of  the  School  Committee. 

Whitinsville,  (Northbridge,)  Sept.  16,  1858. 

1.  "We  have  averaged  from  two  to  three  Normal  teachers  per  year 
during  the  past  three  years. 

2.  We  have  three  at  present. 

3.  In  regard  to  their  character  and  success  as  teachers,  I  may  say  that 
it  has  been  variable.  Some  of  them  have  been  teachers  well  qualified  for 
their  profession,  showing  a  marked  superiority  in  their  method  of  teaching, 
elevating  the  character  of  their  office  and  thereby  exerting  a  good  influence 
upon  the  school  and  also  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  in 
which  they  taught.  While  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  Normal  teachers 
possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  perhaps,  who  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  quite  unfit  either  to  govern  a  school  or  impart  their  knowledge  to  the 
pupils. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  fourth  question,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any 
information  ;  I  presume  I  cannot  say  any  thing  that  would  be  new  to  you, 
One  point  I  have  noticed  in  them  which  is  very  gratifying  to  committees 
and  friends  of  education,  viz. :  their  enthusiasm  and  zeal  as  well  as  their 
self-sacrificing  spirit  and  devotion  to  their  work. 

The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that  a  person  having  natural  talents  for  imparting 
knowledge,  and  good  sense  in  government,  availing  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  Normal  School  will  receive  the  same  benefit  as  those  in  other 
professions  who  prepare  themselves  by  a  special  course  of  training  for  their 
work,  while  those  who  have  not  this  tact  will  not  be  successful  teachers, 
however  great  their  advantages  may  have  been.  The  difference  between 
a  teacher  who  has  not  a  Normal  education  but  possesses  this  natural  tact, 
and  one  who  has  had  such  advantages  without  it,  is  vastly  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

I  have  always  favored  Normal  teachers  other  things  being  equal,  and 
hope  we  shall  have  a  more  liberal  supply,  so  that  our  schools  can  be  taught 
by  persons  trained  and  fitted  for  the  purpose.     Respectfully  yours, 

R.  R.  Clarke,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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Oxford,  August  20,  1858. 

1.  Only  two  persons  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  this  town  who 
have  been  members  of  a  Normal  School  for  any  length  of  time,  and  these 
but  for  a  short  time. 

2.  None  are  employed  now. 

3.  Success  was  respectable. 

4.  We  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  labors  of  the  two  employed. 

5.  We  could  not  discover  any  superiority  as  teachers  above  others  of 
the  same  calling. 

6.  We  think  well  of  the  Normal  School  system  and  of  the  labors  of 
the  Board  of  Education  whose  efforts  to  commend  it  to  public  approval 
are  so  perseveringly  employed  year  after  year.  We  trust  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  we  may  receive  a  more  practical  acquaintance  with  a  system 
at  present  so  little  known  among  us.     Respectfully, 

Albert  Lackey,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Shrewsbury,  August  9,  1858. 

1.  Four  have  been  employed  within  the  last  four  years. 

2.  None. 

3.  They  were  good  teachers.  Their  character,  qualifications,  and  suc- 
cess Avere  equal  to  those  of  Miss  ,  a  coterapoi'ary,  and  nearly  equal  to 

those  of  Miss ,  a  cotemporary.    Their  influence  was  good,  though  not 

especially  so, 

4.  No. 

5.  They  v/ere  superior  to  many  in  the  organization  of  their  schools,  and 
in  the  regularity  of  the  exercises. 

6.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Normal  Schools  should  be  kept,  up  and  popu- 
larized ;  not  to  destroy  similar  institutions,  but  to  assist  them.  The  amount 
of  scientific  and  literary  information  obtained  in  them,  is  in  no  way  supe- 
rior to  that  gained  in  many  other  institutions,  but  the  graduates  appear 
better  qualified  than  most  teachers  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  the  scholar, 
mainly  from  a  superior  organization  of  their  schools,  and  a  greater  regu- 
larity in  the  exercises.     Respectfully, 

George  Leonard,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

SOUTHEOROUGH,  26th  August,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  one  gi-aduate  of  the  Framingham  school  at  present 
employed  in  this  town,  whose  success  is  sure.  I  can  speak  of  no  defects, 
and  she  comes  up  to  my  estimate  of  a  true  teacher, — superior  in  every 
respect  to  teachers  ordinarily.  She  seems  to  have  acquired  her  character 
as  a  teacher,  and  her  qualification,  mainly  from  the  school  at  Framingham 
and  from  her  instructor,  Mr.  Stearns. 

She  has  been  with  us  but  three  months,  was  an  utter  stranger  previously, 
but  her  influence  on  the  parents  and  on  our  other  teachers,  tends  to  elevate 
14 
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and  magnify  the  teacher's  work  and  help  improve  perceptibly  the  condition 
of  the  schools  ;  for  her  style  of  teaching  is  thorough,  patient,  and  constantly 
80.  She  has  the  art  of  teaching  her  pupils  to  recite ;  she  is  skilful  with 
the  dull,  and  in  her  school  not  an  idler  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  moment  lost. 

My  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system  can  have  but  little  weight ; 
but  I  freely  say,  I  consider  these  schools  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of 
our  common  schools,  and  that  a  teacher  who  is  unwilling  to  avail  himself 
of  the  aid  so  generously  furnished,  is  worthy  to  be  continued  a  teacher  no 
more.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  seem  to.  give  themselves  to  their 
work  with  singleness  of  mind  and  purpose,  have  better  modes  of  discipline 
for  the  studious,  and  for  the  idle  and  unwilling. 

I  would  li];e  to  see  carried  out,  even  in  our  j)rimary  schools,  a  more 
strictly  analytical  mode  of  study  and  recitations  than  is  usual,  by  which 
questions,  except  in  cross  examination,  may  be  dispensed  with.  Some- 
thing after  the  style  described  in  preface  to  second  edition  of  Wayland's 
Moral  Science.  I  have  practised  it  in  my  own  teaching,  and  find  it  the  best 
mode  for  use,  even  when  carried  to  a  severe  extreme,  and  when  used  with 
children  at  nine  to  twelve  years  old. 

I  do  not  know  the  ways  in  the  Normal  Schools  in  this  regard.  The 
above  mentioned  teacher  comes  near  my  model  in  this  also. 

Please  excuse  my  delay  and  regard  me,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Ayer. 

SouTHBKiDGE,  Sept.  1,  1858.    • 

1.  Yes. 

2.  But  few,  perhaps  three. 

3.  Their  character  has  been  good,  and  with  one  exception,  their  success 
in  teaching  good.  Their  methods  of  teaching  better  than  those  of  other 
teachers. 

4.  We  have  not  noticed  that  they  have, 

5.  Yes,  chiefly  in  their  methods  of  instruction. 

6.  We  think  well  of  the  system,  and  hope  it  will  long  be  continued.  If 
it  can  be  improved  we  desire  that  it  may  be.     Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

Spencer. 

1.  Two. 

2.  One. 

3.  They  have  been  thorough  and  successful. 

4.  They  have  exhibited  defects  in  discipline. 

5.  They  have  been  more  elementary  and  thorough., 

6.  Our  data  are  not  sufficient  to  express  any. 

Geo.  L.  Hobbs,  E.  C.  D^er,  S.  G.  Dodd,  School  Committee. 
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Sterling,  August  14,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — "Within  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  nine  graduates  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  employed  as  teachers  in  this  town. 

The  number  now  employed  and  already  engaged  for  the  winter  schools 
is  four. 

In  regard  to  "  What  have  been  the  character  and  success  of  such  teach- 
ers," I  would  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  have  uniformly  shown  themselves 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  teachers.  They  are  not  all 
equally  good,  but  there  is  less  diversity  of  results  with  them  than  with 
other  teachers.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  feel,  beforehand,  almost  sure 
of  success  in  those  districts  where  we  know  that  Normal  graduates  have 
been  secured.  There  has  been  but  a  single  instance  of  failure  with  this 
class  of  teachers  during  my  connection  with  the  schools  in  this  town,  (a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,)  and  that  was  owing  to  ill  health.  The 
individual  died  of  consumption  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  his  school. 

The  favorable  influence  of  Normal  teachers  upon  other  teachers,  and 
upon  education  generally,  is  quite  apparent.  They  are  looked  up  to  as 
models,  to  some  extent,  and  their  methods  are  copied  more  or  less  by 
others.  This  fact  has  been  particularly  noticeable  here,  in  regard  to  "  mental 
exercises"  in  arithmetic. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  "  Have  they  exhibited  defects,"  &c.,  I 
should  say,  generally,  no.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  by  any  means, 
that  we  look  uj)on  them  as  perfect  in  their  calling,  but  only  that  we  are  not 
now  conscious  of  any  special  defects  "  which  indicate  a  defective  system  of 
training  in  the  Normal  Schools."  A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  think  there 
was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  attainments  of  the  same  individual  in 
respect  to  the  different  branches.  While,  for  instance,  in  arithmetic  and 
geography  there  would  be  seen  remarkable  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  in 
grammar  there  would  be  a  lamentable  deficiency.  But  of  late  the  evidence 
of  this  has  seemed  to  disappear. 

Question  fifth  :  "  Have  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  been  character- 
ized by  a  nyprofessional  excellence  or  superiority  a?  teachers  ?"  We  think 
they  have.  And  first,  as  a  class,  they  are  more  intelligent.  Not  only  are 
they  more  accurate  and  thorough  in  the  particular  branches  they  are  called 
upon  to  teach,  but  they  have  more  intelligence  in  respect  to  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  subject  of  education.  They  have,  as  a  class,  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  their  calling ;  higher  views  of  its 
importance  and  necessity ;  and  consequently,  they  are  more  devoted,  and 
labor  with  greater  earnestness  and  zeal.  They  are  more  systematic  in 
their  instruction  ;  they  show  more  method  in  their  manner  of  teaching  and 
general  management  than  do  other  teachers.  In  general,  they  are  more 
completely  masters  of  their  business  ;  are  less  dependent  upon  text-books, 
and  less  bound  down  to  a  stiff,  dull  routine.     Of  course  there  is  m©re  life 
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and  activity  in  their  schools,  and  their  pupils   exhibit  a  truer  and  more 
rapid  development  of  their  powers. 

Of  the  Normal  School  system,  we  feel  that  we  have  not  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  Avorkings  as  would  render  our  opinion  of  any  value. 
Judging  by  its  fruits,  however,  (i.  e.  by  the  teachers  it  has  sent  to  this 
place,)  we  believe  it  is  doing  valuable  service  to  the  State.  We  do  not 
believe  the  State  could  afford  to  do  without  its  Normal  Schools.  We  pre- 
tend not  to  say  in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  these  schools  should  be 
cherished  and  improved,  but  we  do  believe  the  time  should  not  be  very  far 
distant  when  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  our  district'  schools,  as 
its  teacher,  who  has  not  had  a  special  preparatory  training  for  that  most 
important  office. 

I  have  endeavored  to  express  briefly,  the  sentiments  of  the  committee 
here,  in  respect  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  circular.  Our  opinion 
is  formed  by  a  comparison  of  those  teachers  who  have  had  their  benefits  of 
a  Normal  training,  with  those  who  have  not.  And  I  think  the  intelligent 
of  this  vicinity  will  concur  in  the  general  sentiment  I  have  expressed. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Osgood,  Gliahinfian  of  School  Committee. 


Stdrbkidge,  August  5,  1858. 

1.  Very  few — only  five. 

2.  Two. 

3.  Good. 

4.  We  have  not  seen  enough  to  answer  this. 

5.  More  thoroughly  drilling  scholars  in  elements,  and  better  power  of 
communicatins;  knowledge. 

6.  We  are  theoretically  in  favor  of  them,  but  our  answer  must  be  the 
same  as  to  number  four. 

Teachers  from  the  Normal  School  have  excelled  in  the  discipline  and 
order  of  the  school,  in  tlie  thoroughness  of  their  instructions,  and  in  their 
methods  of  teachins;  so  as  to  awaken  and  sustain  increasing  interest  in  the 
branches  taught. 

Normal  School  teachers  have  done  so  Avell  in  our  schools,  that  we  have 
urged  district  agents  to  take  special  pains  to  secure  them. 

S.   G.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Templeton,  Sept.  3;  1858. 

1.  There  have  been  a  few  Normal  teachers  employed  in  this  town 
within  three  years  past ;  the  Avhole  number  employed  here  from  the  first, 
is  probably  about  ten. 

2.  Two  such  are  now  employed. 
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3.  The  personal  character  of  the  Normal  teachers  has  uniformly  been 
excellent.  Their  success  in  teaching  pretty  good ;  above  the  average  of 
our  teachers.  Their  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
cause  of  education  has  been  salutary ;  calculated  to  promote  sound  views, 
and  raise  the  standard,  both  in  regard  to  methods  and  attainments. 

4.  The  defects  they  have  exhibited  have  not  been  such  as  to  indicate 
a  defective  system  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools  as  compared  with 
other  schools  to  which  our  young  people  resort. 

5.  A  majoi'ity  of  the  Normal  teachers  here,  have  been  characterized  as 
teachers,  by  more  than  average  discrimination  and  thoroughness,  both  as  to 
their  views  and  their  methods ;  but  a  majority  of  them  have  not  been 
distinguished  for  more  than  average  skill  and  success  in  the  government  of 
their  schools,  though  they  have  not  generally  been  greatly  defective  in 
this  respect.  But  their  excellence  or  superiority  in  views  and  methods  of 
school  administration,  so  far  as  it  exists,  seems  to  us  to  have  depended  more 
upon  their  personal  traits  and  qualities  than  upon  what  they  received  at 
Normal  Schools. 

6.  The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  answer  indicates  an  important 
princij)le  or  fact.  In  this  region,  it  is  the  more  intelligent  or  enterprising 
who  resort  to  Normal  Schools ;  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole, 
good  advantages  there.  Yet  we  are  of  the  impression  that  there  is,  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  overmuch  of  minute  attention  to  details  and  elementary 
principles,  while  there  is  not  enough  to  stimulate  teachers  to  the  use  of 
skilful  and  efficient  methods  of  illustration,  or  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  resources  for  such  illustrations.  For  example,  some  teachers  ai'e 
able  to  locate  a  multitude  of  rivers  and  places  in  Asia  and  to  draw  maps 
with  correct  latitude  and  longitude,  while  they  can  say  little  to  the  clgiss 
respecting  the  wondrous  forms  of  civilization  that  have  existed  among  the 
Hindoos,  Chinese  and  people  of  Central  Asia, — cannot  depict  to  the  class 
the  physical  aspect  of  those  countries  or  the  modes  of  life  there. 

One  of  our  most  intelligent  teachers,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  expressed  to  us  her  view  of  the  features  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  by  saying  she  thought  there  was  too  much  dwelling  upon 
details  and  elementary  principles,  for,  said  she,  "  though  about  one-half  the 
pupils  are  very  deficient  in  such  knowledge  and  seem  to  need  that  drilling, 
stiU  it  does  them  little  or  no  good ;  that  description  of  pupils  remain  always 
deficient." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  defects  is  insufficiency  of  instruction 
how  teachers  may  deal  with  the  multitude  of  ordinary  and  deficient 
capacities  found  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Edwin  G.  Adams, /or  the  School  Committee. 
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UXBRIDGE. 

1.  Yes, — to  some  extent. 

2.  Two. 

3.  Tlie  character  and  success  of  sw^h.  teachei*s  have  been  uniformly  good, 
and  then-  influence  upon  our  other  schools  decidedly  healtliful  and 
elevating. 

4.  Without  calling  schools  under  the  charge  of  these  teachers  absolutely 
perfect,  we  have  noticed  no  defects  properly  chargeable  to  the  system. 

5.  They  have, — by  thorough  and  careful  exactness  of  discrimination 
in  their  mode  of  communicating  ideas,  and  by  greater  attention  to  the 
rudimental  studies. 

6.  We  have  not  time  for  extended  remarks,  or  particular  observations, 
but  would  express  ourselves  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  system. 

George  S.  Taft,  Richard  D.  Morey,  School  Committee. 


Warren,  August  27,  1858. 

It  will  be  a  sufHcient  reply  to  numbers  one  to  five  inclusive,  to  say 
that  there  has  not  within  the  knowledge  of  any  member  of  the  committee, 
nor  of  any  of  whom  thej^  have  been  able  to  inquire,  been  a  Normal  teacher 
in  any  of  the  schools  in  Warren, — neither  during  the  past  three  years,  nor  a 
any  time  prior  thereto.  I  will  add,  however,  that  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  has  just  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  our 
high  school. 

Number  six  invites  a  free  expression  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Normal 
School  system.  To  this  I  respond  as  an  individual  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  think  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  teaching  should  be  regarded  as 
a  profession.  If  so.  Normal  Schools,  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
young  men  and  women  for  their  profession,  are  quite  as  necessary  as  schools 
of  theology,  medicine  and  law.  Teachers  should  have  as  special  a  training 
for  their  work  as  those  who  enter  any  profession. 

Though  the  first  Normal  School  was  established  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  still  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  have  been  brought  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  that  they  meet  every  educational  want  of  the  State.  I  have 
seen  something  of  the  Normal  system  of  teaching  and  have  sometimes  been 
disposed  to  find  fault ;  yet  the  defects  may  have  been  more  in  a  want  of 
skill  in  applying  the  system  than  in  the  system  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Normal  Schools  do  not  do  all  that  is  necessary 
for  teachers.  I  think  this  is  because — first,  there  is  a  want  of  thorough 
elementary  training  in  the  candidates  admitted  :  and  second,  the  time,  one 
year  or  one  and  a  half  years,  is  altogether  too  short  a  period  for  the  purpose. 
And  we  ou2;ht  to  be  thankful  that  our  teachers  can  have   even  this  brief 
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time  for  special  preparation ;  it  is  a  beginning  which  will  in  time  bring 
what  we  need. 

The  Normal  system  seems  excellent  for  graded  schools, — especially  for 
the  high  and  grammar  schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  want  of 
adaptation  in  the  system  to  the  mixed  schools  of  our  countiy  districts. 
Every  teacher  here  should  be  skilful  in  the  primary  department  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  the  first  want  with  us,  and  I  fear  will  be  the  last  to  be 
supplied.  I  believe,  however,  that  even  in  tlie  primary  schools,  teachers 
are  more  successful  for  having  received  tlie  benefits  of  Normal  tuition. 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  A.  Bhadley,  Secretary  of  School  Committee. 

Westborough,  August  19,  1858. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  and  known  of  the  success  as  teachers,- 
of  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  we  should 
say  without  hesitation,  that  in  general,  they  are  superior  to  those  who  have 
not  received  such  instruction.  As  a  class  they  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught,  and  entertain  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  views  of  the  duties  they  are  to  discharge,  and  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them  as  teachers. 

They  excel  too,  in  giving  such  oral  instruction  and  in  making  such 
clear  explanations  in  connection  with  the  recitations  that  the  scholar  vt'ill 
understand  readily  what  is  tauglit,  and  thereby  be  led  to  love  study,  and 
be  interested  and  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  learn. 

Without  constantly  resorting  to  corporal  punishment  to  secure  obedience 
they  have  generally  been  able  to  control  their  scholars,  and  maintain  good 
order  in  school  by  presenting  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils  proper  motives 
to  action,  such  as  would  have  an  elevating  influence  in  forming  their 
characters,  and  be  attended  with  lasting  results. 

The  Normal  Schools,  in  our  opinion,  have  accomplished  much  good. 
They  have  not  only  furnished  us  with  better  qualified  and  more  efficient 
teachers,  but  they  have  disseminated  important  information  in  relation  to 
the  duties  of  teachers  and  improved  methods  of  instruction,  which  is  having 
a  salutary  influence  in  raising  the  moral  character  of  our  schools. 

We  have  seen  nothing  that  would  indicate  a  defective  system  of  train- 
ing in  these  schools,  though  we  have  known  some  who  have  graduated 
from  them  to  fail  in  becoming  successful  teachers ;  the  fixult,  however,  was 
not  in  the  instruction  they  had  received,  but  in  their  want  of  those  natural 
qualifications  that  are  so  essential  to  a  teacher's  success.  Respectfully  yours, 
R.  BoYNTON,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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Westminster,  August  16, 1858. 

1.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  I  will  say  that  they  have. 

2.  To  the  second  I  reply,  none. 

3.  To  the  third,  I  will  say  that  their  character  and  success,  has  been 
about  an  average  with  other  teachers  ;  some  have  taught  with  admirable 
success,  others  with  but  very  indifferent. 

4.  I  do  not  consider  that  their  success  or  failure,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
any  system  of  training  in  the  Normal  School,  but  rather  that  nature  never 
endowed  some  of  them  with  those  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  good 
teacher. 

5.  Although  we  have  had  superior  teachers  who  were  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School,  so  too  w^e  have  had  teachers  who  never  attended  the 
Normal  School,  who  were  equally  as  good,  equally  as  perfect,  in  all 
respects.  Therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  they  possess  any  superi- 
ority over  other  teachers,  derived  from  their  attendance  at  the  Normal 
School. 

6.  That  the  Normal  School,  like  other  seminaries  of  learning,  tends  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  pupils  for  their  vocation,  as  far  as  good  instruction 
and  training  can  do  it,  there  is  not  a  doubt ;  yet  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  attend  the  school  will  never  make  good  teachers,  though  they  may 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  ti-aining  Avhich  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  bestow,  for  the  plain  reason  that  there  are  certain  natural  quali- 
fications which  they  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  be  made  to.  I  believe 
that  there  are  persons  endowed  by  nature  with  certain  qualifications  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  constitute  a  good  teacher. 

The  principal  causes  of  failure  in  our  common  schools,  are  a  lack  of 
good  government,  and  a  want  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  scholar ; 
on  these  two  points  is  based  the  entire  success  of  a  school.  No  matter  how- 
perfect  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  teacher  may  be,  if  they  fail  in  these 
points  their  services  are  worthless.  Then,  since  we  cannot  form  good 
teachers  of  persons  on  whom  the  Almighty  has  not  bestowed  the  necessary 
requisites  to  constitute  them  such,  our  only  hope  for  an  effectual  improve- 
ment in  our  common  schools  is,  that  those,  having  the  superintendence  of  our 
Normal  Schools  shall,  as  a  duty  wdiich  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
teachers  themselves,  fearlessly  but  kindly,  advise  such  persons  as  they  in 
their  wisdom  may  be  well  convinced  can  never  make  efficient  teachers,  to 
forego  school  teaching  as  a  profession.  With  due  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  Anson  Spaulding,  one  of  the  Board  of  School  Comraittee. 

Worcester,  August  19,  1858. 

1.  Six  Normal  School  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  last  three 
years. 

2.  Four  are  now  employed. 
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3.  Their  character  and  success,  as  teachers,  has  been  generally  good,  and 
their  methods  of  teaching  well  approved. 

4.  In  one  or  two  cases  there  has  been  a  failure  in  discipline  and 
government. 

5.  In  general  they  excel  in  communicating  what  they  know  to  others, 
and  in  explaining  the  truths  they  teach. 

6.  The  Normal  Schools  are  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  system  of 
common  school  education  by  sending  forth  a  class  of  teachers,  so  far  as  our 
observation  has  extended,  which  are  superior  to  those  who  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  the  Normal  Schools.  A  person  may  pass  a  good  exami- 
nation, may  have  knowledge  enough  to  keep  a  good  school,  and  yet  have 
very  little  capacity  to  communicate  what  he  may  know  to  others ;  tliis 
difficulty  may  be  remedied  at  the  Normal  School.  When  these  schools  can 
send  forth  teachers  enough  to  supply  all  our  schools,  we  feel  confidence  in 
saying  that  our  common  schools  will  take  a  higher  rank  than  they  do  at 
the  present  time.     In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

A.  L.  BuRBANK,  Secretary. 


[HAMPSHIRE      COUNTY.] 

Amherst,  August  19,  1858. 

1.  "We  have  had  no  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  but  have  had 
some  who  had  been  one  or  two  terms  in  these  schools.  Our  male  teachers 
are  chiefly  from  Amherst  College,  and  our  female  teachers  from  our  acad- 
emies and  high  schools. 

2.  None  are  employed  now. 

3.  So  far  as  we  now  recollect,  those  teachers  who  have  had  only  a  par- 
tial course,  have  excelled  in  teaching,  though  some  have  failed  in  govern- 
ment. 

4.  They  have  not  (so  far  as  we  are  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.) 

5.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  they  excel  in  teaching.  They 
have  a  fresher  and  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taught, 
have  more  enthusiasm  in  teaching,  and  excite  more  interest  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  and  arouse  them  to  greater  diligence  in  study. 

6.  We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  an'  intelligent  opinion,  having 
seen  so  little  of  the  graduates,  and  having  never  visited  one  of  these 
institutions.  In  general  we  are  pleased  with  them,  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  all  our  teachers  instructed  in  them,  so  as  to  be  qualified  to  govern 
and  instruct  in  the  best  manner,  introducing  the  best  method  of  discipline 
and  instruction.     In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Moses  B.  Greene. 
15 
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East  Hampton,  August  13,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  relating  to  Normal  School  teach- 
ers, we  will  state,  that  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  employed  in  our  schools.  This  is  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  fact  that  the  seminary  here  furnishes  many  of  our  teachers,  and  the 
attention  of  prudential  committees  and  others  is,  on  account  of  the  semi- 
nary, less  directed  to  Normal  Schools.  Some,  however,  have  been 
employed,  and  are  now,  who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  a  Normal 
School,  and  they  have  been  eminently  successful. 

Thus  you  see,  we  cannot  aid  you  in  ascertaining  "  the  results  of"  these 
twenty  years  "  of  experimental  labor,"  and  were  we  to  express  an  opinion 
of  "  the  Normal  School  system,"  it  must  be  based  upon  speculation  and 
theory,  rather  than  observation  and  fact. 

"We  are  aware  that  in  Normal  Schools,  as  in  others,  much  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  mind  that  the  scholar  comes  in  contact  with — upon  the  kind  of 
men  who  manage  them, — upon  the  real  that  is  before  the  learner,  and  the 
ideal  that  is  set  before  him.  Still,  the  question  has  sometimes  arisen,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  whether  Normal  School  teachers  were 
not  in  more  danger  than  others  of  becoming  opinionated,  and  Avhether  a 
longer  time  in  some  school  of  a  high  order,  and  a  shorter  time  in  a  Normal 
School,  would  not  give  us  better  teachers  and  better  men.  Respectfully 
yours, 

E.  A.  Hubbard,  ybr  the  School  Committee. 

Granby,  August  17,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  was  duly  received,  and  the  answer  I  must 
return  to  the  first  inquiry  includes  the  answer  to  the  four  following. 

Not  one  graduate  of  the  Normal  Schools,  has  ever  been  employed  as 
teacher  in  our  schools.  The  reason  is  that  out  districts  are  so  small  the 
amoiTnt  of  money  raised  by  the  town  for  schools  is  insufficient  to  com- 
mand teachers  who  have  graduated  at  the  Normal  Schools.  I  apprehend 
the  same  fact  will  hold  true  in  regard  to  all  the  smaller  towns  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Our  town  holds  a  fair  rank  in  the  amount  of  money 
raised  for  school  purposes,  but  our  prudential  committees  seem  rather  dis- 
posed to  lengthen  our  terms  by  the  employment  of  cheap  teachers,  than  to 
pay  the  prices  that  Normal  School  teachers  command.  The  fact  that  they 
are  in  such  demand  is  evidence  to  my  mind  of  their  superiority,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  a  trial  of  them  should  be  made  in  our  schools,  at  the  expense, 
even,  of  shorter  terms. 

As  the  system  now  exists,  I  think  it  evident  that  the  end  contemplated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  not  gained.  The  smaller 
towns  gain  but  little,  or  nothing,  except  in  their  reflex  influence.  Either 
the  system  must  be  extended,   or  the  small  towns   must  greatly   increase 
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their  amounts  of  money  raised  for  schools,  or  in  a  great  degree  fail  of 
receiving  benefits  from  the  system.     Yours  truly, 

S.  M.  Cook. 


Hatfield,  August  23,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  questions  relating  to  Normal  School 
teachers,  we  have  to  say  that  our  experience  in  this  town  has  been  very 
limited. 

One  of  our  schools  was  taught  during  the  summer  term  of  last  year  by 
a  teacher  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  with 
very  good  success. 

A  graduate  from  the  same  school  is  now  employed  in  another,  and  is 
doing  well. 

Another  was  presented  and  sustained  herself  well  in  the  branches 
required,  at  the  examination,  but  on  opening  her  school,  entirely  failed  in 
management  and  discipline,  and  after  a  few  days  left.  This  is  the  extent 
and  results  of  our  experience  thus  far. 

Judging  from  this  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  not  positively  sure  of 
finding  all  the  requisites  to  success  in  the  Normal  graduates ;  but  Ave  are 
happy  to  say  that  we  are  favorably  impressed  in  regard  to  the  system. 
We  attribute  the  failure  alluded  to,  not  to  any  defect  in  the  system,  but  to 
the  absence  of  the  natural  gift  in  the  individual. 

We  have  noticed  this  excellence,  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  course  of 
Normal  teachers,  here  and  elsewhere,  viz. :  thoroughness  in  teaching  gen- 
erally, and  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  di'ill  in  certain  branches, 
particularly  reading.  Also  a  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining  general 
exercises.     Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Knight,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

Southampton. 

1.  They  have. 

2.  Some. 

3.  Good,  and  their  success  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the  influence 
of  their  methods  of  teaching  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  teachers. 

4.  They  have  not,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive. 

5.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  we  esteem  as  among  our  best 
qualified  teachers. 

Quite  a  large  number  from  this  town  have  graduated  at  the  Normal 
School  in  Westfield,  and  nearly  all  are  successful  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  our  country.  We  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Normal  School 
system.  E.  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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"VVoRTHiNGToN,  August  18,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  of  inquiry  about  Normal  School  graduates  has 
been  received.  Only  a  single  individual  from  there  has  been  employed  to 
teach  in  this  town  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  committee  have 
thought  that  her  school  was  not  particularly  characterized  by  any  excel- 
lence or  defect.  It  appeared  much  like  the  avei'age  of  our  summer 
schools.     Yours  respectfully, 

I.  Adabis,  for  the  Committee. 


[h  A  M  P  D  E  N      COUNTY.] 

Blandford,  August  23,  1858. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  addressed  to  us  of  July  26th,  we  answer 
that  there  has  been  only  a  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
employed  within  the  time  mentioned,  and  that  none  now  are  so  employed. 
As  regards  their  character  and  success  as  teachers,  we  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  employed  ;  the  disappoint- 
ment arising  as  we  think,  by  their  lacking  that  natural  aptness  to  teach  and 
energy  of  character  so  necessary  for  success  in  their  vocation ;  of  the 
remaining  portion,  their  success  has  been  of  the  first  order,  except  that  all 
that  have  been  employed  from  the  Normal  Schools,  have  lacked  govern- 
ment, which  we  think,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  cause  of  this  laxity 
of  government,  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  solve  ;  whether  it  arises  from 
instruction  given  on  the  subject  of  government  in  the  Normal  Schools,  or 
from  other  causes  we  know  not,  but  the  complaint  has  been  universal  to  the 
committee  as  regards  the  whole  number  employed,  that  "  our  teacher  lacks 
government." 

The  influence  of  the  Normal  School  graduates  in  this  town  on  the 
schools,  and  consequently  on  education,  has  been  good,  by  raising  the 
standard  of  mental  qualifications  of  other  teachers,  and  also  by  improving 
the  method  and  manner  of  teaching.  The  prudential  committees  take  more 
pains  to  emploj'  those  of  thorough  mental  training,  and  who  have  a  thorough 
system  of  imparting  knowledge  fully  digested,  than  formerly  ;  which,  we 
think,  is  owing  mainly  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Normal  School  in 
our  vicinity.     By  order  of  school  committee, 

E.  W.  Shepard,  Chairman. 

Brimfield,  August  23,  1858. 

1.  I  can  recall  but  three  names  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  employed 
during  the  last  three  years. 

2.  One  now  employed. 
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3.  All  of  these  three  have  been  successful  teachers  notwithstanding  the 
deficiency  of  one  of  them  in  tact  at  governing  his  school. 

4.  One  who  graduated  years  ago,  and  others  among  us  who  graduated 
at  the  same  time  but  are  not  now  employed  as  teachers,  show  such  a  decided 
partiality  for  mathematics,  to  the  neglect  of  other  studies,  as  leads  me  to 
query  whether  that  branch  of  study  did  not  have  an  undiie  prominence  in 
the  course  adopted  at  Normal  Schools. 

5.  The  few  graduates  we  have  employed  have  perhaps  been  character- 
ized by  a  slight  superiority  in  almost  all  respects,  yet  the  difference  has 
not  been  so  marked  as  to  lead  to  any  great  exertions  to  obtain  them  as 
teachers.  It  should  be  said  however,  that  for  eight  or  ten  years  we  have 
had  among  us  a  succession  of  young  people  who  have  taken  great  pains  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching ;  also  that  we  have  a  high  school  for  their 
accommodation. 

6.  The  data  I  have  in  our  own  school  records  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expression  of  any  opinion  relative  to  Normal  Schools.  Yet  I  must 
say  that  in  my  own  mind,  aside  from  any  facts  in  our  experience,  the 
utihty,  even  necessity  for  such  schools  is  obvious  beyond  any  questioning. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Jason  Mokse. 

Chester,  August  20,  1858. 

Sir, — There  have  been  no  graduates,  and  in  a  few  instances  only  have 
there  been  undergraduates,  from  our  State  Normal  Schools,  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  our  town. 

There  has  been  a  select  school  taught  in  our  town  by  graduates  of  the 
Normal  Schools  for  a  few  terms  only,  during  the  time  you  mention. 

The  character  and  success  as  teachers,  of  the  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates, that  have  been  employed  as  above  named,  are  of  a  high  order  and 
exhibiting  a  good  degree  of  professional  excellence.  Our  personal  knowl- 
edge being  limited,  we  may  not  judge  correctly,  but  our  opinion  is  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  Normal  School  system  for  preparing  and  qualifying 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  our  State.     Your  obedient  servant, 

John  I.  Cook,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Chicopee,  August  12,  1858. 

1.  They  have  been  employed. 

2.  Five. 

3.  Good  in  the  main;  and  "their  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  cause  of  education, "  has  been  of  a  decided  and  marked 
character  ;  showing  that  school  teaching  is  not  an  exception  to  every  other 
business  or  calling ;  that  preparation  for  it  as  an  object  is  attended  with  the 
success  reasonably  expected,  as  it  is  in  other  callings. 
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4.  Not  at  all.  But  where  defects  have  appeared,  they  were  evidently 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  system  of  training  but  to  the  constitutional 
defects  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  had  not  remained 
at  the  Normal  School  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  comprehend  and  exhibit 
the  system  there  taught. 

o.  They  have  decidedly,  and  in  respect  of  their  ability  to  interest  and 
profit  their  pupils  by  imparting  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
themselves  clearly  understood  and  to  illustrate  the  difficult  points  that 
arise. 

6.  I  regard  the  Normal  School  system  as  essential  to  the  highest  welfare 
of  our  schools,  and  think  that  it  will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth,  as  its  merits  become  practically  known.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  every  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  Normal 
School  will  make  a  superior  teacher,  or  even  an  endurable  teacher,  and  if 
there  is  an  occasional  failure  it  should  cause  no  surprise.  I  am  confident 
from  Avhat  I  have  seen  that  one  who  will  make  a  good  teacher  by  an 
ordinary  course  of  training,  will  make  a  far  superior  teacher  with  the 
advantages  of  the  Noi-mal  School  training.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

E.  B.  Clark. 


Granville,  August  4,  1858. 

1.  We  have  employed  within  the  last  three  years,  six  different  individ- 
uals as  teachers  who  had  attended  more  or  less  at  the  Normal  School  at 
Westfield. 

2.  Three  are  now  teaching,  or  have  been  this  season. 

3.  The  character  of  these  teachers,  as  a  class,  is  above  the  common  run 
of  teachers,  and  their  success  corresponds  to  their  character.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  have  done  well. 

4.  As  a  class  they  have  done  credit  to  the  Normal  system. 

5.  As  characteristic  excellencies  of  these  teachers  I  would  mention 
thoroughness,  system,  clearness  of  explanation,  and  ability  to  interest. 

6.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Normal  School  system  although  I  do 
not  think  it  incapable  of  improvement.  Could  we  select  such  as  are 
naturally  apt  to  teach  and  train  them  in  our  Normal  Schools,  we  should  do 
essential  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  because  a  person  has  graduated  at  the  Normal  School,  therefore  he  is 
a  good  teacher.  The  teach  must  be  in  him  by  nature ;  there  must  be 
natural  energy  of  character. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  our  Normal  Schools  are  doing  a  noble 
work.     Yours  truly, 

George  D.  Felton,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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HoLYOKE,  August  19,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  July  2G,  we  are  not  able  to 
give  you  much  information  as  we  have  had  but  one  teacher  in  our  schools 
who  has  graduated  at  the  Normal  School,  and  she  is  but  just  entering  up(m 
her  second  term ;  if  her  success  can  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  success 
of  all  the  graduates,  our  opinion  of  the  good  resulting  from  Normal  Schools 
must  be  very  favorable. 

Our  limited  experience  does  not  Avarrant  our  giving  a  definite  answer  to 
the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  questions. 

As  to  the  sixth,  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  predecessors,  as  well  as  our 
own,  has  been  in  favor  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Normal  Schools 
have  been  established,  and  that  their  success  has  been  equal  to  their  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

Within  the  past  three  years  we  have  had  four  teachers  in  our  scliools 
who  have  attended  the  Normal  School  for  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course, 
and  their  success  has  assisted  in  giving  us  our  favorable  impi-ession. 

Trusting  that  the  future  may  fully  verify  the  present  expectations, 
We  remain  your  obedient  servants, 

Charles  H.  Spring, /o;-  tlie  Sap't  School  Committee. 

Palmer. 

1.  They  have. 

2.  Four. 

3.  They  have  been  our  most  successful  teachers.  Their  method  is 
peculiar  in  being  more  thorough  and  radical  in  elementary  bi-anches.  Li 
precision  and  successful  illusti'ation  of  studies,  a  Normal  School  teacher  is 
readily  distinguished. 

4.  They  have  not. 

We  consider  the  Normal  School  system  a  success  every  way. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

A.  D.  Bullock,  Chairman. 

Russell,  August  9,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  above  circular,  I  would  say  that  as  this  town 
lies  contiguous  to  Westfield,  where  our  excellent  Normal  School  is  located, 
we  have  enjoyed  a  fair  proportion  of  its  benefits,  although  the  small  wages 
generally  paid  in  this  town,  in  comparison  with  some  other  towns,  has  prob- 
ably prevented  us  from  enjoying  the  highest  grade  of  talents. 

1.  I  think  we  have  had,  during  the  last  three  years,  five  different 
teachers.  One  of  them  has  taught  some  two  years,  and  I  have  always 
awarded  her  the  j^rs^  rank,  both  as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian. 

3.  I  think  the  influence  of  our  Normal  teachers  has  been  of  the  best 
kind  in  forming  a  standard  of  teaching  much  more  elevated  than  before 
enjoyed. 
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4.  One  teacher  from  Westfield  proved  a  failure,  but  the  cause  was  not 
in  training.  She  possessed  a  natural  indolence,  which  no  training  in  school 
could  remedy. 

5.  The  chief  excellencies  of  these  teachers  have  been  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  especially  in  inental  arithmetic  and  geography.  Also 
in  superior  order  and  discipline. 

6.  I  have  ever  regarded  the  Normal  School  system  as  a  great  blessing 
to  this  Commonwealth,  and  have  used  my  influence  to  induce  pupils  to 
attend,  and  to  procure  teachers  of  this  class. 

N.  A.  Morgan,  ex-School  Committee  of  Russell. 

Springfield,  August  17,'1858. 

Dear  Sir, — During  the  last  three  years,  the  period  designated  in  your 
communication,  and  for  many  years  previous,  there  have  been  employed  in 
our  schools  quite  a  number  of  teachers,  who  have  either  passed  through 
the  whole  course  of  Normal  School  instruction  and  graduated,  or  have  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  portion  of  the  course.  The  precise  number  of 
each  class,  or  the  whole  of  both,  I  am  not  able  now  to  ascertain — nor  the 
number  of  Normal  School  scholars  now  so  employed,  as  our  schools  are 
not  now  in  session,  and  the  teachers  are  mostly  absent ;  but  from  what 
information  I  can  get,  I  estimate  the  whole  number  of  Normal  School 
scholars,  who  have  been  teachers  in  our  schools  during  the  last  three  years, 
to  be  about  ten,  and  the  number  now  engaged  as  such  six.  These  teachers 
have  been  accounted  among  our  best  and  most  successful ;  and  they  may 
be  said  to  excel  in  the  order,  system  and  precision  observed  by  them  in  the 
discipline  and  general  management  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and 
in  the  thoroughness  and  clearness  of  their  instructions. 

We  have  not  had  occasion  to  employ  so  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  (as  we  otherwise  should)  in  consequence  of  the  rule  we  have 
adopted  of  giving  the  preference  (other  things  being  equal)  to  those  can- 
didates who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  own 
schools,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  of  advancing  the  teachers 
from  one  grade  to  another,  as  their  peculiar  merits  and  qualifications  are 
developed.  And  the  means  of  preparatory  training  in  our  schools  have 
been  such  that  the  supply  of  teachers  from  this  source  has  been  generally 
sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  calls. 

But  we  regard  the  beneficial  influence  which  we  have  experienced  indi- 
rectly from  the  Normal  Schools,  quite  as  important  as  the  value  reahzed 
from  them  in  the  accomplished  teachers  they  have  furnished.  By  means 
of  these  schools  a  greater  professional  enthusiasm,  and  a  more  ardent  desire 
for  excellence  have  been  diffused  among  all  our  teachers ;  and  the  modes 
of  instruction,  discipline  and  management  indicated  at  the  Normal  School, 
have,  through  the  agency  of  educational  associations  and  meetings,  and  the 
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example  and  influence  of  Normal  School  pupils,  been  very  generally  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools. 

In  relation  to  the  value  of  the  Normal  School  system  as  such,  to  which 
your  last  inquiry  relates,  I  air^  of  the  oj)inion,  that  while  it  cannot  make 
good  teachers  of  those  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  natural  aptness  and 
taste  for  the  employment,  to  those  who  have  this  endowment  it  is  of  essen- 
tial service  in  putting  them  in  the  right  direction  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  their  schools ;  and  in  awakening  in  them  more  enthusiasm, 
and  placing  before  them  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  their  profession. 
And,  as  before  suggested,  the  incidental  benefits  resulting  from  Normal 
School  instruction,  are  also  of  inestimable  value  to  all  the  public  schools  in 
our  conjmunity.     With  much  respect,  yours  truly, 

JosiAH  Hooker,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

"Westfield,  September  27,  1858. 

1.  Full  half  of  our  teachers  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been  graduates 
or  members  of  the  Normal  School. 

2.  There  are  now  nine  Normal  teachers  in  our  schools. 

3.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part  successful.  Some  have  not  suc- 
ceeded well  in  government,  but  in  their  qualifications,  in  their  modes  of 
teaching  and  tact  in  communicating,  they  far  surpass  other  teachers.  In 
fact,  those  who  have  never  been  members  of  the  Normal  School  copy  their 
modes  and  are  better  teachers  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

4.  They  are  not  so  much  improved  in  their  ability  to  govern  as  to  teach. 
Those,  who  by  reason  of  an  impulsive  spii-it  or  lack  of  good  judgment 
did  not  govern  a  school  well  before,  do  not  govern  well  now.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  remedy  this  defect. 

5.  Normal  teachers  ai'e  characterized  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught;  more  critical  and  thorough,  able  to  awaken  interest  by 
introducing  various  general  exercises,  and  have  an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  that 
is  found  in  very  few  that  have  not  thus  been  trained.  Normal  teachers 
often  awaken  an  interest  among  the  people  where  they  teach,  in  favor  of 
popular  education,  and  stimulate  them  to  improvement  and  progress ;  their 
influence  is  felt,  I  believe,  in  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  our  opinions  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  Normal  School  system.  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  can  be  done 
to  make  young  men  and  women  good  disciplinarians.  If  the  art  of  gov- 
erning can  be  taught,  it  should  be ;  if  any  thing  can  be  done  to  impart 
or  improve  tact  and  skiU  in  this  matter  it  should  be  done.  I  believe  the 
common  opinion  is  that  there  must  be  a  natural  tact,  and  that  no  one  can 
rule  well  without  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  much  cannot  be  done  to 
improve  school  discipline,  more  than  has  been  attempted.  I  think  if  we 
should  hear  the  experience  of  a  vast  many  teachers,   and  arrange  and 

16 
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digest  the   facts  that  might   be  gathered,  we    should  learn   some   things 
distinctly  that  we  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 

.   Emeeson  Davis,  Cairman  of  Committee. 


[franklin    county.] 

BucKLAND,  August  16,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — We  have  never  employed  to  my  knowledge  teachers  who 
were  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School.     I  do  remember  but  one  who 
had  attended  those  schools,  and  his  success  would  be  a  poor  recommendation 
to  the  graduates  here.     Yours  truly, 

JosiAH  Trow,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Conway,  August  28,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — We  employed  for  the  first  time,  two  Normal  graduates  in  the 
winter  of  1856-7  to  teach  our  centre  schools,  kept  in  the  same  building. 
Since  that,  two  others  have  been  employed,  one  term  each,  in  other  districts. 
The  two  first  were  contmued  the  following  summer  term  and  one  of  them 
agam  the  last  winter.  They  would  both  have  been  still  retained  had  not 
they  preferred  to  make  other  arrangements.  The  other  two  succeeded 
tolerably  well  but  did  not  give  entu'e  satisfaction.  The  two  former  by  their 
superior  management  and  success  awakened  much  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Normal  Schools.  This  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  visitors  they  drew 
and  the  high  gratification  expressed  by  those  who  witnessed  their  manage- 
ment. One  of  the  results  has  been  that  three  pupils  went  from  here  last 
year  to  Westfield,  and  as  many  more  will  go  the  next,  with  the  design  of 
preparing  for  teaching.  In  cases  of  partial  failure  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
I  think  the  defects  may  be  traced  to  mdividual  character  rather  than  any 
defect  in  the  Normal  system.  If  I  have  noticed  any  deficiency  here,  as  far 
as  I  understand  the  course,  it  is  in  a  tendency  to  be  superficial,  a  necessity 
perhaps,  arising  from  the  brief  time  allotted  to  the  examination  of  so  many 
subjects ;  this  is  an  evil  doubtless  which  it  is  much  easier  to  speak  of  than 
it  is  to  remedy. 

The  establishment  of  an  advanced  class  will  doubtless  do  much,  if  pupils 
can  be  induced  to  enter  it,  towards  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  higher 
ranks  in  teaching.  I  think  I  can  say  the  system  is  in  good  repute  among 
us,  and  we  have  ah-eady  two  graduates  engaged  for  next  winter  and 
probably  others  will  be  employed  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  without  consulting  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  because  they  were  neither  of  them  on  the  board  with  me 
when  the  Normal  teachers  were  employed.     Yours  respectfully, 

John  Clary,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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Erving,  August  18,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — I  can  give  but  little  information  on  the  subject  which  will  be  of 
use  to  you.  I  have  been  in  this  place  but  a  short  time  ;  and  have  had  the 
care  of  the  schools  but  two  years.  In  that  time  we  have  had  but  one 
graduate  from  a  State  Normal  School  employed  in  the  town.  She  has 
taught  our  centre  school  the  present  summer,  and  has  succeeded  well.  I 
have  highly  approved  her  method  of  teaching,  and  think  her  influence  in 
the  cause  of  education  has  been  decidedly  good.  I  have  discovered  nothing 
which  has  indicated  a  defective  system  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

I  have  been  so  situated  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  care  of  schools,  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  before  I  came  to  this  town.  I  think  favorably  of 
the  Normal  School  system.     Yours,  truly,  Eli  Moody. 

Leverett,  September  2,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — No  graduates  from  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed 
as  teachers  in  our  town  at  any  time,  but  some  who  have  been  to  the 
Normal  School  a  part  of  the  course  have  taught,  and  in  every  instance 
with  good  success.  I  think  favorably  of  the  Normal  School  system,  and  I 
believe  I  speak  the  opinion  of  all  the  committee. 

D.  Eastman,  Chairman. 

NoRTHFiELD,  August  18,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  success  of  graduates 
from  the  State  Normal  School,  I  can  say  but  little.  We  have  had  but  one 
teacher  in  this  town  within  the  last  three  years  ;  she  is  an  excellent  teacher 
and  we  think  she  received  many  of  her  ideas  in  teaching  from  the  Normal 
School.     Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  Pomeroy,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

Sunderland,  August  26,  1858. 

1.  To  some  extent,  but  only  a  small  proportion. 

2.  None. 

3.  To  a  very  good  degree  successful. 

4.  We  are  unable  to  specify. 

5  and  6.  The  number  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  who  have  taught 
in  town  has  been  so  small,  that  the  school  committee  are  unable  to  give 
information  of  their  comparative  success,  with  very  much  definiteness. 

So  far  as  we  can  recall,  their  success  has  been  almost  uniformly  good. 
They  seem  to  have  made  fewer  mistakes  in  school  management  and  disci- 
pline than  those  who  have  not  had  Normal  School  advantages. 

Regretting  the  inability  of  the   committee  to  afford  no  more  definite 

answers  to  the  questions  you  propose,  I  subscribe,  in  behalf  of  the  school 

committee, 

Elihu  Smith,  Secretary. 
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[BERKSHIRE      COUNTY.] 

Adams,  August  17,  1858. 
The  undersigned,  members  of  the  school  committee,  to  whom  the  fore- 
going interrogatories  have  been  propounded,  answer  as  follows  : — 

1.  Yes. 

2.  One. 

3.  Good. 

4.  No. 

5.  So  far  as  their  knowledge  extends,  they  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Such  graduates  excel  in  capacity  and  readiness  to  impart  knowledge. 

6.  The  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system,  which  the  undersigners 
entertain  is,  that  this  system  will  furnish  more  efficient  teachers  than  any 
other. 

F.  0.  Satles,  a.  G.  Potter,  School  Committee. 

Becket,  August  20,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  26th  ult.,  came  duly  to  hand. 
1  and  2.  We  have  had  employed  in  our  schools  one  gi-aduate,  and  about 
five  who  have  attended  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  but  not  graduates. 

3.  They  have  been  more  thorough  and  more  systematic  than  our 
teachers  formerly,  and  our  other  teachers  have  improved  by  patterning 
from  them. 

4.  They  have  exhibited  no  defects  as  the  result  of  attending  the  Normal 
Schools. 

5.  Teachers  from  Normal  Schools  take  more  pains  to  explain,  illustrate 
and  make  the  scholar  understand  the  reason  and  bearing  of  things. 

6.  We  think  the  idea  which  Horace  Mann  advanced  a  number  of  years 
ago,  that  schools  should  not  be  governed,  was  very  pernicious  to  our 
schools.  The  government  of  our  schools  is  not  improved  by  an  atten- 
dance at  the  Normal.  The  idea  of  rewards  for  good  behavior  is  good, 
but  if  that  fails  on  some,  coercion  should  be  used.  It  should  be  impressed 
upon  our  teachers  that  "order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  and  that  it  should 
be  had  at  all  hazards.  The  teacher  who  governs  well  with  the  least  effijrt, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  best  teacher. 

Not  one  teacher  in  one  hundred  who  fails  in  government,  teaches  a 
successful  school.     Yours  very  truly, 

C.  O.  Perkins,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

Hancock,  August  12,  1858. 

1.  One. 

2.  None  this  summer.     One  engaged  for  next  winter,  relative  of  the  other. 

3.  Good.     Excellent. 
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4.  Should  judge  not. 

5.  Decidedly  have ;  in  good  government,  order,  &c. ;  in  method,  thor- 
oughness and  efficiency  m  teaching ;  we  might  say  in  almost  every  respect, 
all  that  constitutes  good  teaching. 

6.  We  regard  it  as  a  most  important  and  useful  system,  perhaps  not  per- 
fect, but  the  very  best  we  now  have  for  preparing  and  training  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  and  that  the  Normal  Schools  should  be  held  in  high 
favor  by  the  State,  as  they  surely  deserve  to  be.     Smcerely,  yours, 

A.  P.  ViCTS,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

New  Marlborough,  Sept.  6,  1858. 

I  cannot  ascertain  that  more  than  one  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts 
Normal  School  has  taught  in  our  town  within  the  last  three  years.  About 
two  years  since  he  taught  a  large  and  difficult  school,  but  did  not  succeed 
well.  The  principal  fault  was  a  native  lack  of  that  self-confidence  and 
decision  of  character,  which  can  overawe  and  put  down  a  set  of  insolent 
boys.  Last  winter  he  taught  a  smaller  school  and  succeeded  well.  In 
this  school  the  refractory  element  was  wanting.  The  teacher  devoted  laim- 
self  to  the  good  of  his  scholars,  and  was  met  by  the  kindly  interest  and 
feeling,  that  made  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all. 

My  opinion  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Normal  School  system.  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  to  see  it  abandoned  in  our  State,  for  I  believe  it 
to  be  fraught  with  rich  and  inestimable  blessings  for  the  generation  that  is 
coming  forward.     Your  obedient  servant, 

Otis  Lombard,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

PiTTSFiELD,  August  30,  1858. 

1.  I  know  of  but  four  of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  common  schools 
during  the  last  three  years,  who  have  been  members  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

2.  Only  one  is  employed  at  the  present  time. 

3.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing,  except  in  one  case,  to  mark  the  suc- 
cess of  such  teachers  above  that  of  others,  who  have  not  been  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  In  the  single  instance  which  I  have  adverted  to,  the 
teacher  has  graduated  since  she  was  employed  as  a  teacher ;  and,  as  was 
generally  conceded,  with  the  first  honors  of  the  school.  I  have  seen  no 
school  superior  to  hers  during  the  year  and  a  half,  or  more,  I  have  been  in 
office.  Of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  gi'aduates  before  taking  schools. 
The  third,  the  only  male,  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  Normal  School,  as  I 
learn,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  teacher  to  the  pubhc  school  but  one 
term.  He  has,  however,  conducted  a  small,  select  school,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  a  good  teacher. 

4  and  5.  With  my  limited  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  being  my 
judgment  alone,  upon  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  qualifications  of 
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the  teachers,  I  must  answer,  first,  that  whatever  defects  have  been  noticed 
are  in  no  degree  attributable  to  a  defective  system  of  training  in  the 
Normal  School ;  neither  can  I  undertake  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  graduates  have  been  characterized  by  any  special  degree  of  professional 
excellence  or  superiority.  Of  the  three  graduates,  one  is  decidedly  of 
superior  excellence  as  a  teacher  and  scholar ;  one  is  fully  up  to  mediocrity ; 
and  one,  while  professing  full  literary  qualification,  appears  to  be  deficient 
in  discipline  and  government. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  sixth  inquiry,  it  might  be  said  that  my  opinion 
would  not  be  based  upon  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  Normal  School  system,  to  entitle  it  to  any  consideration ;  and  1  will 
only  add  that  I  have  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  recently  have  had  my  theoretical  prepossession  ia  their  favor,  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  by  personal  observation  in  the  school  itself.  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  J.  Briggs,  one  of  the  School  Committee. 


Richmond,  August  6,  1858. 

We  have  had  but  one  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  employed  as 
a  teacher  in  this  town  within  the  last  three  years.  She  taught  but  one 
term :  this  was  two  years  ago  last  winter.  Her  success  was  fair — nothing 
more. 

Since  the  State  Normal  Schools  were  opened  in  Massachusetts  we  have, 
I  think,  had  three  teachers,  engaged  at  different  times,  who  have  been 
scholars  in  some  one  of  those  schools.     Two  of  these  did  very  well. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  hold  the  Normal,  or  any  other  school, 
responsible  for  all  deficiencies  that  may  be  found  in  their  scholars.  The 
brainless  will  mix  themselves  in  with  the  brainful,  among  all  classes,  pro- 
fessions and  circumstances  in  life.  The  individual  must  have  "  the  root  of 
matter  in  them"  to  succeed  in  anything,  he  will  then  control  circumstances. 
Normal  Schools  may  help  to  do  this,  but  they  cannot  control  it. 

The  best  teachers  we  have  had  were  the  graduates  of  our  district  schools. 
This  may  seem  "  a  queer  idea,"  but  with  us  it  leads  to  a  great  fact.  All 
will  admit  that  the  law  requires  all  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools  which  a  teacher  is  required  to  teach.  Of  course,  with  a 
competent  'teacher,  he  can  acquire  them  all  there.  If  the  teacher  is 
thorough,  and  the  committee  and  parents  do  their  duty  in  visiting  and 
examining,  he  will  become  thoroughly  taught,  so  that  he  can  readily  and 
successfully  impart  his  knowledge  to  others.  Then  he  goes  to  his  work, 
with  the  examples  of  his  teachers  relating  to  the  method  of  teaching,  fresh 
in  his  mind.  These  are  considerations  of  great  value  in  the  first  effoi'ts  of 
a  young  teacher,  and  if  he  goes  away  to  higher  institutions,  his  ideas  are 
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apt  to  be  raised  to  something  higher  than  the  juvenile  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  district  school-room.  He  may  and  should  bring  many  valuable  ideas 
with  him,  and  he  may  lose  a  dozen  in  bringing  one. 

Wm.  Bacon,  of  the  School  Committee. 

Sandisfield,  August  19,  1858. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Three.    . 

3.  Their  character  and  success  have  been  good,  and  their  influence  in 
regard  to  methods  of  teaching  has  also  been  good,  especially  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  taught. 

4.  No ;  they  have  not. 

5.  Yes;  they  have,  with  few  individual  exceptions,  been  the  best 
teachers  in  the  town.  Their  government,  order,  and  thorough  instruction 
have  characterized  them  as  excellent  teachers. 

6.  We  have  not  now  time,  nor  do  we  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  to 
expatiate  on  the  Normal  School  system.  But,  judging  from  the  teachers 
the  Normal  Schools  send  forth,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  special 
blessings  to  the  State. 

Aaron  Pickett,  for  the  School  Oommittee. 

West  Stockbridge,  August  10,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answering  your  questions  relative  to  graduates  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  I  reply,  that  but  one  has  been  employed  during  the 
last  three  years.  His  success  was  quite  ordinary.  His  method  of  teaching 
was  similar  to  that  practised  by  many  of  our  own  instructors  ;  therefore 
his  influence  in  this  respect  was  confined  to  his  own  school. 

I  do  not  think  his  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  defective  system  of 
training  in  the  Normal  Schools,  but  rather  to  a  natural  want  of  energy  and 
perseverance.  Also  the  ability  to  give  that  life  and  variety  to  recitations 
which  are  requisite  in  order  to  interest  and  benefit  the  pupils. 

My  acquaintance  with  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  is  somewhat  limited, 
but  few  having  been  employed  in  this  town  or  vicinity ;  these  were  not 
considered  superior  to  the  teachers  educated  in  our  schools. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools  ;  believing  that  the  advan- 
tages there  enjoyed  for  learning  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  are  well 
calculated  to  make  thorough  and  efficient  teachers.  It  is  not  enough,  in  my 
opinion,  that  a  person  well  understands  the  various  branches  that  he  is 
required  to  teach ;  but  should  have  some  practice  under  the  supervision  of 
an  experienced  teacher,  who  will  point  out  his  errors  and  make  such  sug- 
gestions as  will  qualify  him  to  take  a  stand  far  in  advance  of  those  who 
have  never  enjoyed  such  advantages. 
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Were  I  to  select  and  employ  teachers  for  our  public  schools,  thoroughly 
trained  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  (other  things  being  equal) 
would  surely  have  the  preference.     Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  C.  French,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 


[NORFOLK     COUNTY.] 

Bellingham,  August  14,  1858, 
Sii-^ — We  have  had  but  three  or  four  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools. 
These  succeeded  well ;  but  their  success  may  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
their  peculiar  tact  and  talent.     "We  have  at  present  but  one  teacher  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  Normal  vSchool. 

We  entertain  opinions  favorable  to  the  usefulness  of  those  institutions. 
In  behalf  of  the  conamittee. 

J.  T.  Mas  SET,   Chairman. 

Brookline,  Sept.  20,  1858. 

1.  Five  pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  teachers  in  Brookline 
within  three  years. 

2.  Four  are  now  teachers. 

3.  The  character  as  teachers,  of  all,  has  been  above  mediocrity,  and  that 
of  at  least  ybwr  out  of  the  five  has  stood  decidedly  high.  As  disciplinarians, 
one  or  two  have  not  been  so  decidedly  successful,  though  they  have  erred 
principally,  if  at  all,  in  exacting  too  much,  and  perhaps  in  being  hardly 
sufiiciently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  gaining  the  affections  of  their 
pupils  in  order  to  succcessful  discipliae  and  teaching. 

These  defects  are  probably  traceable  to  inexperience,  and  likely  to  be 
corrected  by  time.  On  the  other  hand  one,  the  oldest  is  certainly  one  of 
our  best  teachers,  and  as  a  disciplinarian,  a  model.  His  school  is  like 
a  pleasant  family — order  and  discipline  reign,  but  the  scholars  are  hardly 
aware  of  being  governed.  They  are  not  afraid  to  teU  what  they  know  or 
to  ask  what  they  wish  to  know.  They  like  to  go  to  school,  and  are  anxious 
to  be  there  regularly  and  punctually.  In  a  word,  without  being  or  feeling 
overworked,  they  accomphsh  their  tasks  cheerfully  and  happily. 

4.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  you  will  gather  that  we  do  not 
perceive  any  evidence  of  a  defective  system  of  training  in  the  Normal 
Schools. 

5.  The  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools  are  among  our  best  teachers, 
yet  we  can  hardly  point  out  a  specific  superiority  of  these  as  a  class,  over 
the  other  teachers  m  town. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  Normal  School  system  we  cannot  doubt  that  its 
tendency  must  be  good,  though  we  do  not  feel  sufiiciently  acquatuted  with 
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its  practical  working  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject.     Very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  Prescott,  Secretary  of  School  Gommittee. 

Canton,  August  20,  1858. 

1.  Yes ;   seven. 

2.  Two  Normal  School  graduates  are  at  present  employed  by  us. 

3  and  4.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  time  these  teachers  were  with  us,  we 
can  see  that  they  were  far  above  the  average  in  all  the  qualities  natural  and 
acquired,  which  make  up  the  character  of  good  teachers.  We  lost  them 
because  they  could  receive  more  wages  in  other  places.  All  these  teachers 
excelled,  and  all  were  successful.  They  had  enthusiasm  ;  they  magnified 
their  calling  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression ;  they  took  hold  of  their 
work  like  those  who  had  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  attainment  of 
a  high  standard  in  their  profession.  They  were  introduced  to  comparatively 
good  schools,  which  they  soon  made  better.  They  were  systematic ;  they 
were  thorough ;  they  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  recitations  but  taught 
their  pupils  the  principles  of  the  sciences  |)resented.  They  were  methodical. 
With  them  there  was  a  time  and  a  place  for  every  thing ;  and  their  method 
was  a^good  one.  And  all  of  them  devoted  themselves  unremittingly  to  the 
interests  of  their  pupils.  Therefore  they  were,  in  our  judgment,  eminently 
successful.  Other  teachers  who  were  contemporary  with  them  may  have 
manifested  greater  brilliancy  in  some  departments  of  teaching  ;  they  may 
have  been  better  readers,  or  more  ready  in  producing  enthusiasm  among 
their  pupils  in  a  particular  direction ;  but  they  have  manifested  glaring 
imperfections  in  other  particulars,  from  which  our  Normal  teachers  were 
free. 

Our  experience  covers  more  than  seven  consecutive  years'  oversight  of 
eleven  different  schools.  During  this  period  upwards  of  fifty  different 
teachers  have  been  employed ;  and  in  reviewing  their  labor  we  find  that 
the  success  of  Normal  teachers  has  been  unmistakably  before  others. 
We  prefer  Normal  teachers,  other  tilings  being  equal ;  we  say  this,  because 
where  there  is  little  ability  and  fondness  for  teachmg,  systematic  training 
will  make  but  a  mediocre  teacher,  yet  we  have  found  that  teachers  of 
mediocre  ability,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Normal  Schools  were  prefer- 
able to  others  of  superior  natural  gifts,  but  without  method.  We  have 
always  preferred  them.  Their  influence  with  us  has  been  of  a  decidedly 
beneficial  character.  Their  methods  have  been  admired  by  us  and  copied 
by  those  teachers  who  have  not  enjoyed  equal  advantages.  We  have 
encouraged  this,  for  we  have  been  compelled  to  employ  many  young 
persons  whose  only  public  teachers  have  been  these  Normal  teachers.  Thus 
we  have  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  their  superior  and  more  liberal  training. 

5.   Our  conclusion  is  that  the  Normal  School  system  is  a  good  system. 
17 
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It  may  have  its  defects  ;  but  basing  our  opinion  upon  the  results  as  produced 
by  the  teachers  whose  labors  we  have  watched,  we  say,  that  the  Normal 
School  system  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  that  has  been  yet  devised  for  the 
education  and  preparation  of  competent  and  faithful  teachers  m  our  public 
schools.     For  the  committee, 

Samuel  B.  Notes. 


CoHASSET,  August  19,  1858. 

1.  Only  two  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  as 
teachers  during  the  last  three  years. 

2.  None  are  at  present  employed. 

3.  One  of  the  teachers  employed  was  successful,  the  other  unsuccessful. 
I  think  they  exerted  little  perceptible  "  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  cause  of  education,"  that  is,  influence  dependent  on  their 
especial  training  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

4.  If  I  were  to  specify  any  defects  in  the  training  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
I  should  say,  there  was  a  want  of  more  thorough,  liberal  and  comprehensive 
culture,  which  I  suppose  can  be  remedied  only  by  requiring  a  more  thorough 
preparation  for  entering  the  schools,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  make 
the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  a  higher  and  more  liberal  character ;  or  by 
lengthening  the  time  during  which  pupils  shall  be  required  to  remain  in  the 
schools.  The  graduates  of  the  schools  seem  to  be  more  proficient  in 
mathematics  than  in  other  branches  of  education  which  need,  I  think,  equal 
attention. 

5.  I  cannot  say  that  the  graduates  have  been  characterized  by  professional 
excellence  as  teachers,  when  compared  with  teachers  otherwise  educated. 
Still,  in  some  respects,  especially  in  teaching  mathematics,  and  in  some  of 
the  methods  employed  by  them,  they  have  shown  the  benefit  of  their  Normal 
School  training. 

6.  My  opinion  is,  upon  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  Normal  School 
system.  I  believe  it  capable  of  doing  very  much  for  our  schools,  but  that 
some  important  changes  are  necessary  to  give  it  greater  efiiciency.  Very 
respectfully  yours, 

James  Osgood,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Dedham,  August  13,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — There  have  been  several  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  employed  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools  during 
the  last  three  years,  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  number. 
The  proportion  of  such  teachers  however,  to  the  whole  number,  has  been 
quite  small ;  I  am  therefore  unable  to  give  you  any  definite  results  of  their 
success  in,  or  methods  of  teaching  which  would  be  reliable. 
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I  will,  however,  say  in  this  connection,  that  a  very  decided  impression  has 
obtained  with  our  present  school  committee  as  well  as  with  our  predecessors, 
that  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  exhibit 
the  exactness  and  thoroughness  in  their  attainments,  which  we  should  expect 
from  persons  who  have  been  specially  trahied  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Within  my  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  which  is 
somewhat  brief,  I  recall  the  instance  of  a  graduate  of  a  Normal  School, 
who  presented  a  fresh  diploma,  reinforced  by  certificates  of  his  high  attain- 
ments in  scholarship,  but  who,  upon  being  subjected  to  an  ordinary  exami- 
nation, was  wholly  unable  to  construe  or  parse  a  few  not  very  difficult  lines 
of  Milton  and  Comus,  and  showed  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most 
familiar  events  in  history.  Of  course  this  may  be  an  exceptional  case. 
Your  inquiries  may  enable  you  to  determine  what  is  the  rule,  and  I  only 
give  this  fact  as  a  single  one  now  resting  in  my  memory. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  certain  degree  of  superficiality  in  scholarship 
is  the  greatest  apparent  defect  in  the  Normal  School  teachers  who  have 
come  witliin  the  range  of  my  observation,  A  sophomore  or  junior  in  any 
of  our  colleges,  is  usually  much  better  fitted  by  scholarship  for  teaching 
than  they,  and  we  should  generally  prefer  to  employ  the  young  men  from 
college. 

In  regard  to  the  Normal  School  system,  upon  which  you  ask  our  opinion, 
I  am  uijable  to  make  any  intelligent  criticism  upon  it,  as  I  am  not  informed 
precisely  as  to  the  modes  and  course  of  instruction  it  includes.  I  simply  give 
you  my  impressions,  confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  as  to  the 
professional  character  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  trained  under  it. 

Hoping  your  inquiries  will  enable  you  to  raise  higher  the  standard  of 
attainments  in  our  teachers,  I  am,  with  high  respect,  truly  y^urs, 

Erastus  Worthington,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  general  "character  and  success"  of  the  teachers 
from  the  Normal  Schools  we  have  employed,  I  am  compelled  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Worthington.  This  I  say,  after  a  much  larger  experience  than  has 
fallen  to  his  lot.     What  he  has  written  expresses  my  own  opinion. 

A.  Lamson,   Ghairman  of  Committee. 

FoxBOROUGH,  August  18,  18-58. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  simply  state  in  answer  to  your  mquiries,  that  for  the 
past  three  years  only  two  Normal  teachers,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  been 
engaged  in  our  schools,  and  at  the  present  time  not  a  single  one  is  laboring 
with  us. 

Why  it  should  be  so  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  the  teachers  referred  to 
gave  fair  satisfaction.  They  taught  perhaps  with  too  much  precision  to 
meet  the  wants  of  their  pupils,  at  that  particular  time,  as  young  minds  often 
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require  simple  rules  to  aid,  and  guide  them  understandingly,  rather  than 
new  theories,  rules  and  abstractions,  to  confuse  them. 

Changes  to  be  beneficial  and  lasting  must  be  gradual,  and  extremes  in 
methods  of  teaching  must  be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent,  or  reaction 
will  surely  follow.  Hence  teachers  need  age,  experience,  judgment  and 
discretion,  as  well  as  good  literary  qualifications,  in  order  to  teach  with 
success. 

I  fear  some  teachers  are  recommended  from  our  Normal  Schools  quite 
too  young  for  the  responsible  duties  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
school-room.  It  might  be  better  for  such,  and  perhaps  for  all  to  remain  at 
the  institution  longer  and  thereby  become  much  better  qualified  for  the 
work. 

They  all  need  practical  instruction  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  sometimes 
I  have  thought  the  State  would  do  well  to  take  a  few  public  schools  to 
instruct,  thus  allowing  each  graduate  to  receive  some  practical  lessons,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principals,  assistants,  or  competent  instructors,  before 
leaving  the  institution.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  give  them  a  start 
in  the  right  channel,  as  the  first  impressions  teachers  make  in  the  school- 
room, are  generally  lasting. 

On  proper  reflection,  however,  I  think  most  all  will  admit  that  the  Normal 
Schools  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  still  more  time  is  neces- 
sary to  mature  their  operations,  and  as  the  wheels  of  progress  roll  onward, 
and  the  present  theories  of  the  board  of  education  become  living,  actual 
realities,  then  all  will  cheerfully  and  readily  admit,  that  the  Normal 
Schools  have  been  the  true  pioneers  in  carrying  forward,  and  elevating  the 
great  common  school  system.     Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Julius  Carroll,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Franklin,  August  24,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  first  question  I  would  say  that  we  have  had 
Normal  teachers  in  our  schools  within  the  time  specified. 

2.  None  are  employed  the  present  season. 

3.  I  think  the  success  of  those  who  have  been  employed,  has  been  below 
an  average  ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  want  of  success  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  training  they  had  received. 

The  fifth  question,  under  the  above  circumstances,  of  course  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

Of  the  sixth,  I  may  say  that  probably  the  success,  or  rather  the  want  of 
it,  on  the  part  of  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools,  so  far  as  our  experi-  . 
ence  goes,  would  be  likely  to  prejudice  us  against  the  system ;  yet  I  am 
free  to  admit  that,  from  the  practice  and  success  of  Normal  teachers  in 
other  places,  some  of  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  with,  I  am  on  the 
whole  favorably  impressed  with  the  system.     There  are  many  persons  who 
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undertake  to  become  teachers  who  are  not  naturally  constituted  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  think  such,  whatever  may  have  been  their  training,  will  never 
be,  in  any  good  degree,  successful  teachers.  One  thing  I  have  observed, 
which  is  not,  I  think,  desirable,  viz. :  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  very 
soon  learn  to  despise  the  common  district  school,  and  seek  employment  in 
the  cities.  This  may  not  be  a  necessary  result  of  their  training,  yet  it  is 
often  witnessed.     Respectfully  yours, 

"W.  Daniels,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 


Medfield,  August  16,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  had  the  services  of  two  males  and  one  female 
teacher  in  this  town,  from  the  Bridgewater  School,  within  three  years  past. 

At  present  none  are  employed.  Male  teachers  are  employed  only  in 
winter ;  and  the  excellent  female  teacher,  after  teaching  the  same  school 
four  or  five  years,  (and  last  year  instead  of  a  male  teacher,)  has  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  work  for  a  season.  If  her  services  could  be  had 
again,  no  one  else  would  be  employed. 

AH  these  teachers  were  of  unexceptionable  character.  Their  success 
generally  was  -vevj  good.  ''Then-  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  cause  of  education,"  was  of  an  elevating  and  beneficial 
character. 

They  exhibited  no  special  "  defects,  indicating  a  defective  system  of 
training  in  the  Normal  School."  The  single  defect  we  noticed,  and  this 
only  in  one  instance,  was  inattention  to  correct  spelling,  and  the  thorough 
drilling  of  younger  scholars  in  the  elementary  branches. 

We  think  these  Normal  Teachers — and  others  within  the  circle  of  our 
observation — are  characterized  by  one  great  excellence,  and  that  is,  the 
desire  and  the  power  to  stimulate  scholars  to  the  highest  attainments  in 
useful  knowledge  and  in  moral  excellence.  In  general  we  may  say  that 
they  aim  at  the  formation  of  character,  as  well  and  as  much  as  at  intel- 
lectual culture  ;  and  are  distinguished  among  teachers  for  a  high-toned 
moral  influence  in  their  schools.  And  this  we  esteem  as  of  more  worth 
than  an  ability  to  make  scholars  advance  rapidly  in  intellectual  attainments, 
however  remarkable"  it  may  be. 

We  have  time  only  to  speak  of  the  Normal  School  system  generally,  in 
the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  We  think  there  is  a  course  of  training 
pursued  there  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preparation  for  teaching; 
having  respect  not  merely  to  intellectual  culture,  but  to  moral  influence  ; 
and  affording  the  best  guaranty  that  children  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Nor- 
mal School  teachers,  will  be  safe,  so  far  as  moral  influence,  conversation 
and  example  can  affect  them,  wliile  then*  minds  will  be  disciplined  and 
enlarged  in  the  best  possible  way. 
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The  only  criticism  we  care  to  make  upon  the  system  is  this,  that  the 
scholars  entering  the  Normal  School  at  an  advanced  stage  of  culture,  and 
receiving  there  so  much  stimulus  to  excellence,  and  actually  acquiring  such 
large  attainments,  do  not  realize  the  difference  between  the  common  school 
they  go  to  teach,  and  the  superior  school  where  they  have  themselves  been 
educated.  They  cannot,  or  do  not,  always,  go  back  readily  to  the  elementary 
instruction  and  training,  which  such  schools  require.  They  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  others  might  easily  learn  what  is  so  plain  to  them,  and  should 
readily  observe  rules  of  conduct  which  they  would  never  fail  to  regard. 
Experience,  however,  will,  generally,  correct  this  misapj)rehension. 

We  think  the  introduction  of  the  Normal  system  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  character  of  teaching  everywhere.  I  cannot  but 
hope  the  system  will  be  pursued,  till  all  our  schools  shall  bear  the  impress 
of  the  same  high  moral  and  intellectual  training.  In  haste,  I  am  with 
great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cha's  C.  Sewall,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Needham,  August  6,  1858. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Three  or  four. 

Dear  Sir, — From  our  acquaintance  with  Normal  teachers  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  their  excellence  seems  to  be  noticed  in  the  higher  branches 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  especially  in  mathematics.  They  seem  to  be 
much  better  quahfied  to  instruct  advanced  pupils  than  small  ones.  They 
have  generally  distinguished  themselves  with  the  former,  but,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  have  half  failed  in  the  latter.  This  is  a  great  defect ;  for  the 
small  children  need  Ihe  very  best  training  and  mstruction.  Without  a  right 
beginning,  all  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost.  To  make  the  child  a  good  reader 
should  be  the  first  and  great  object  of  the  teacher.  Reading  well,  pro- 
nouncing, defining,  and  spelling  what  they  read,  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
correct  knowledge ;  this  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Normal  teachers,  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  self-made  ones.  This  reading  well  should  commence  with 
the  child  when  small,  and  the  teacher  should  not  thmk  herself  above,  or 
too  weU  qualified  for  this  task,  while  she  offers  herself  for  a  teacher.  Gen- 
erally, Normal  teachers  are,  either  above  teaching  the  small  children,  or 
tihey  do  not  know  how,  or  both  ;  and  I  guess  both  is  the  difficulty.  The 
Normal  Schools  of  this  State,  I  think,  have  been  of  an  inestimable  value, 
and  are  doing  wonders  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  have  awakened  an 
interest  in  school  teaching  everywhere,  so  that  teachers  generally  are  very 
much  benefited  by  them,  A  desire  to  excel  has  become  almost  universal ; 
quite  as  much  so  with  the  self-made  teacher  as  with  Normal  graduates. 
"  Let  perfection  be  our  aim." 

N.    LONGFELLOVr. 
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The  character  of  the  Normal  teachers  has  been  uniformly  good.  In 
looking  back  more  than  three  years  I  find  no  exception  to  this  remark.  A 
large  majority  of  these  teachers  have  been  successful  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  introducing  new  and  better  methods  of  teaching  than  had  been 
before  practised.  Some  difficulties  in  government  have  occurred  not 
unusual  in  connection  with  highly  qualified  teachers  in  other  respects.  Per- 
haps a  want  of  adaptedness  to  the  needs  of  the  younger  scholars  in  our 
graded  schools,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  result  of  the  higher  instruction  of 
the  Normal  School.  The  teachers  may  be  led  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
scholar,  from  the  fact  of  their  own  higher  attainments.  From  the  pupils 
of  the  Bridgewater  School,  when  especially  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  we  received  better  ways  of  teaching  in  mathematics,  and 
although  we  have  had  many  excellent  teachers  who  were  not  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  superiority  of  the  trained  teacher  has 
been  manifest  in  greater  thoroughness,  a  more  uniform  plan  of  instruction, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  reason — the  why  and  wherefore.  For  these 
reasons  I  am  ready,  as  one  of  the  school-committee,  to  sustain  the  Normal 
School  system,  believing  that  it  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  good  work  for 
the  State. 

Benj.  G.  Kimball. 


RoxBURY,  August  17,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  first,  second  and  third  inquiries  in  your 
communication,  I  would  state  that  we  have  sixty-six  teachers  under  the 
control  of  the  school  committee ;  of  which  number,  thirteen  were  educated 
at  the  Normal  Schools,  nearly  all  of  whom  proved  to  be  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  their  infiuence  has  been  beneficial,  both  in  regard  to 
their  methods  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  education. 

4.  The  few  who  failed  to  satisfy  the  committee,  exhibited  defects  which 
indicated  a  want  of  capacity  or  fitness  to  teach,  more  than  any  defect  in 
the  method  of  their  education,  and  they  were  unable  to  maintain  good 
order  in  their  schools.  The  Normal  Schools  may  in  a  degree  neglect  the 
ways  and  means  of  maintaining  order ;  more  teachers  fail  in  tlais  particular 
than  in  any  other. 

5.  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools,,  as  a  whole,  have  not  exhibited  any 
marked  superiority  as  teachers,  in  this  city,  except,  it  may  be,  in  their 
manner  of  imparting  instruction. 

6.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  Normal  School  system,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  its  results  in  our  schools.  We  should,  other  qualifications 
being  equal,  prefer  the  teacher  educated  at  the  Normal  School,  to  aU 
other.     Yours  ti-uly, 

H.  G.  Morse,  yb?"  the  School  Committee, 
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Sharon,  August  17,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  your  circular  of  July  26,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  had  but  two  or  three  Normal  School  scholars  to 
teach  for  us  during  the  last  three  years,  and  but  one,  if  any,  that  had  grad- 
uated there,  so  that  from  this  data  we  can  say  but  little  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  value  of  these  schools.  Their  success,  however,  has  been  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  teachers  from  other  institutions.  We  have  noticed 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  method  of  teaching,  at  least  those  whom  we  have 
had  during  the  time  specified,  though  it  is  our  impression  that  teachers 
from  those  schools,  as  a  general  thing,  are  more  thorough,  and  dwell  more 
on  first  principles  than  others.  Our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Normal 
School  system  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  We  believe  the  instruction  in 
other  institutions  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Normal  School  teaching,  so  that  we  shall  see  more  clearly,  perhaps,  the 
benefit  of  that  system,  by  comparing  the  present  method  of  instruction  in 
our  schools  in  general,  with  that  of  the  period  previous  to  their  establishment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  D.  Bacon,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Stotjghton,  August  7,  1858. 

1.  Graduates  of  the  Bridge  water  School  have  been  employed  in  this 
town  since  1847  ;   some  of  them  for  several  years,  some  for  only  one  term. 

2.  Four  from  the  Bridgewater  School,  and  one  from  the  Framingham ; 
making  five  Normal  School  graduates  now  employed. 

3.  Most  of  them  have  been  among  our  very  best  teachers,  and  we  think 
their  labors  have  contributed  much  towards  elevating  the  character  of  our 
schools,  by  introducing  better  methods  of  study  among  their  pupils,  and 
larger  ideas  of  what  might  be  accomplished  in  common  schools  among  the 
parents. 

4.  We  think  not. 

5.  Those  of  them  who  have  truly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  excellent 
institution  at  Bridgewater,  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
their  work,  and  a  determination  to  do  it  well.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  thoroughness  of  their  teaching ;  for  the  amount  of  labor  they  bestow 
upon  the  teaching  of  elementary  principles.  Their  influence  in  a  school 
therefore,  is  eminently  favorable  to  independence  of  thought  in  their  pupils, 
causing  them  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  powers,  and  to  depend  less  upon 
others.  We  speak  chiefly  of  Bridgewater  graduates,  as  we  have  little 
acquaintance  with  any  others. 

6.  We  believe  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  to  be  one  of  the 
best  measures  ever  adopted  by  the  State.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  they  have  already 
done  much  to  elevate  the    character  of   Massachusetts   teachers,  and   of 
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course  to  some  extent  of  Massachusetts  children.  We  believe  they  are 
capable  of  doing  much  more.  We  hope  to  see  their  course  of  training 
extended  and  perfected  until  it  shall  be  thought  as  necessary  for  a  teacher 
to  study  his  profession  before  practising  it,  as  it  is  now  for  a  physician. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Normal  graduates  has  enabled  us  to  say,  that 
their  superiority  over  other  teachers  does  not  extend  to  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. In  the  government  of  their  schools,  some  of  them  do  well  and 
some  fail ;  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  peculiarity  among  them  in  this 
respect,  as  there  is  in  methods  of  teaching. 

We  have  often  thought,  that  if  some  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
course  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools,  which  would  give  the  pupils 
clearer  ideas,  and  more  firmly  fixed  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  school,  it  would  increase  their  usefulness. 

Hoping  that  the  result  of  your  inquiries  will  be  to  establish  still  more 
firmly  the  Normal  School  system  in  the   State,   we  subscribe  ourselves, 
your  obedient  servants, 
Frederic  Capen,  S.  S.  Gifford,  Thomas  Wilson,  School  Committee. 

Walpole,  August  4,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  circular  letter,  I  would  say : — 

1.  That  within  three  years  no  Normal  School  teachers  have  been 
employed  in  this  town,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Before  this  term,  several 
for  short  times. 

2.  None. 

3.  According  to  my  recollection,  those  we  formerly  had  were  successful 
in  teaching ;  in  consequence,  first,  of  thorough  qualifications,  and  secondly, 
correct  methods  of  discipline. 

4.  Their  chief  deficiency  arose  from  youth  and  want  of  experience. 

5.  Our  opportunities  of  judging  have  been  too  limited  to  justify  a  decided 
expression  of  opinion. 

6.  NotAvithstanding  the  last  answer,  I,  not  now  speaking  in  reference 
to  our  own  schools,  can  say  from  other  evidence  that  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  Noi-mal  School  system,  in  regard  both  to  its  theory  and 
the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  carried  out.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  qual- 
ifications, character  and  success  of  many  pupils,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  continuance  of  the  schools  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  With  great  regard,  I  am 
yours  truly, 

John  M.  Merrick. 

Wrentham,  Sept.  28,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Our  committee  is  a  new  board.     Some  of  us  have  had  little 
knowledge  of  schools  for  the  last  fifteen  years  until  the  present  year ;  and 
18 
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we  do  not  know  of  more  than  one  teacher  who  is  now,  or  has  been  the 
present  year  engaged  in  teaching,  who  was  a  Normal  graduate.  I  have  put 
the  inquiry  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
our  schools  either  as  a  teacher  or  committee.  His  opinion  was  unfavorable. 
Samuel  Warner,  Jr.,  for  School  Committee. 


[BRISTOL      COUNTY.] 

Attleborough,  August  3,  1858. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  None. 

3.  Favorable. 

4.  Defective  only  because  sometimes  insufficient  in  amount. 

5.  Always  by  zeal,  usually  by  success. 

6.  Normal  pupils  are  occasionally  chargeable  with  too  much  theory  at 
commencing.  Practice  corrects  this  and  they  usually  make  excellent 
teachers  in  the  end — the  better  for  their  training. 

Berkley,  August  17,  1858. 

1.  Only  one  ;  a  native  of  the  town  and  a  most  excellent  teacher. 

2.  None ;  the  above-mentioned  teacher  is  now  employed  in  the  town  of 
Bridgewater. 

5.   The  teacher  referred  to  excels  as  a  disciplinarian. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  a  native  of  this  town,  I  have  been  absent  some 
twenty-five  years  ;  returned  to  reside  here  about  eighteen  months  ago,  of 
course  know  but  little  respecting  past  school  matters.  This  town  has 
generally  furnished  its  own  teachers  and  sent  a  large  number  into  other 
towns.  It  has  been  said  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  no  town  in  the  State, 
considering  its  population,  has  furnished  so  many  common  school  teachers 
and  college  graduates. 

But  I  understand  comparatively  few  of  the  teachers  have  ever  attended 
Normal  Schools.  Those  who  have  attended  have  obtained,  I  think,  a  fair 
professional  reputation.  I  have  been  a  resident,  during  my  absence,  of 
New  Bedford,  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  I  believe  but  few  Normal  School  teachers  have  been 
employed  in  the  New  Bedford  schools.  Those  employed  being  regarded  as 
pretty  good  teachers,  though  not  particularly  distinguished. 

Daniel  C.  Burt,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

DiGHTON,  August  11,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  made,  as  chairman  of  the  school 
committee,  I  will  briefly  state : — 
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That  for  three  years  past  there  have  been  no  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  employed  as  teachers  in  Dighton,  though  during  that 
period  two  or  three  have  taught  in  town  who  several  years  since  attended 
the  Normal  School  a  term  or  two  each,  so  that  I  can  give  you  very  little 
desired  information.  Still  further,  not  having  lived  in  this  State  perma- 
nently but  about  three  years,  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  working 
and  efficiency  of  the  Normal  School  system.  However,  from  the  informa- 
tion received  from  various  sources  in  this  State  and  New  York  of  said 
system,  I  have  regarded  it  as  decidedly  beneficial  in  its  results.  The 
successful  teacher  in  most  instances,  must  have  knowledge  and  experience 
superior  to  that  received  in  the  common  school.  He  must  have  a  standard 
of  excellence  before  him.  This  information  may  be  received  at  academies 
and  high  schools,  though  I  should  judge,  not  so  thoroughly  and  directly  as 
at  the  State  Normal  Schools.  Having  never  attended  said  schools,  of 
course  my  oj)inions  are  theoretical,  and  may  be  of  little  worth  or  weight. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Turner,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Easton,  August  11,  1858. 
Sir, — Your  communication  is  before  me.     The  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  absent  from  home  and  will  not  return  at  present,  therefore  I  take  the 
liberty  to  answer  your  inquiries. 

1.  We  have  for  the  last  three  years  employed  more  or  less  teachers, 
graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

2.  The  present  summer  we  have  had  five  Normal  teachers. 

3.  The  character  of  our  Normal  teachers  are  generally  such  as  we  would 
wish  to  have, — noble,  forbearing,  yet  independent.  They  are  more  engaged 
in  then*  work  than  teachers  that  have  been  educated  at  other  schools. 

4.  We  know  of  no  defect  that  is  indicative  of  a  defective  system. 

5.  I  would  say  that  I  think  in  general,  our  Normal  teachers  are  less 
confined  to  their  text-books,  are  more  thorough  in  their  explanations — 
being  determined  that  the  pupils  shall  understand  what  they  learn,  caring 
less  for  the  praise  of  the  parents  than  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils. 

6.  Owing  to  a  press  of  business  I  must  be  brief.  I  would  say  that  I 
regret  the  prolongation  of  the  term  at  our  Normal  School ;  also  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Latin,  and  also  the  almost  constant  change  of  teachers  '■> 
but  the  system  is  such  as  ought  to  be  sustained,  and  perhaps  no  improve- 
ment can  be  made  without  a  large  increase  of  the  expenses.     Yours,  &c. 

D.  H.  Pratt,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 

Norton,  August  10,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — There  have  been   employed  in  Norton  during  the  last  three 
years  as  teachers  in  our  schools,  three  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater. 
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There  are  none  employed  now.     Mr. was  not  well  spoken  of  by 

the  committee  for  1856-7;  he  taught  again   last   winter  with   excellent 

success  according  to  the  school  report  of  last  year.     Mr. sustains  a 

high  reputation  as  a  teacher,  as  also  does  Miss .     There  have  been 

others  employed  in  previous  years  who  have   shown   superior  excellencies 
in  teaching. 

In  reply  to  question  number  four,  the  monosyllable  no  may  be  used  with 
strict  propriety. 

We  consider  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  distinguished  for  thorough- 
ness in  instruction  and  skill  in  imparting  the  same.  They  bring  somewhat 
the  spirit  of  the  Normal  School  with  them.  But  we  have  good  teachers 
from  other  schools  also. 

We  think  the  Normal  School  is  doing  a  good  work  for  those  who  attend 
them.     Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Calvin  Crane,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Seekonk,  August  10,  1858. 

Sir, — In  answering  your  communication  in  relation  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  we  have  to  say  to  the  first  interrogation  : — 

We  have  had  no  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools,  m  the  schools  of  our 
town  during  the  last  three  years.  We  have  none  in  our  schools  at  the 
present  time. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Normal  School 
system  as  illustrated  by  the  graduates  in  their  method  of  teaching,  their 
discipline,  &c.,  it  is  most  favorable ;  in  short,  the  system  to  our  minds 
seems  to  embrace  the  elements  which  form  the  only  true  basis  of  successful 
teaching. 

What  has  particularly  struck  us  in  our  observations,  is  the  method  of 
presenting  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  pupils  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  have 
them  embrace  and  love  it ;  by  thus  drawing  out  the  mind,  it  leads  the 
young  pupil  to  search  along  the  paths  of  learning  as  for  hid  treasures, 
grasping  and  understanding  principles  rather  than  being  content  with 
empty  words  and  ideas. 

E.  P.  Sumner,  Raymond  H.  Burr,  School  Committee. 

Somerset,  August  12, 1858. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  was  duly  received  and  I  will  with  pleasure 
give  the  best  information  in  my  power. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  state  that  our  town  is  divided  into  four 
districts ;  in  three  of  them  male  teachers  are  employed  from  four  to  six 
months  in  the  year. 

In  answer  to  your  first  inquiry, — one  Normal  scholar  has  been  employed 
within  the  last  three  years  ;  no  one  employed  now,  as  no  grammar  school  is 
kept  in  summer. 
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la  answer  to  the  third  question,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  character, 
success  and  influence,  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  exhibited 
defects  which  indicate  a  defective  system,  unless  a  lack  of  energy  can  be 
charged  to  that  account ;  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  they  are  better  qualified 
to  teach  permanent  schools  than  they  are  to  teach  district  schools  which  are 
kept  less  than  half  the  year. 

In  giving  freely  my  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system  I  would  speak 
of  its  virtues  and  not  of  its  defects,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter. 

The  Normal  School  system  is  a  good  system,  because  it  raises  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  school  teachers  and  moves  the  ambition  of 
young  men  and  maidens  to  acquire  like  qualifications,  which  many  have 
done  by  dint  of  private  study,  a  term  or  more  at  an  academy  and  an 
attendance  at  teachers'  institutes,  so  that  they  have  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  Normal  scholars  and  are  doing  a  good  work  in  our  country  schools,  which 
they  Avould  not  be  qualified  to  do  if  the  Normal  standard  had  not  been 
raised.     Your  obedient  servant, 

Elisha  Slade,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 


[PLYMOUTH      COUNTY.] 

Bridge  WATER,  August  2,  1858. 

1.  In  some  of  our  schools  during  the  last  three  years  graduates  of  the 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School  have  been  employed. 

2.  This  summer  nine  graduates  are  employed.  We  have  thirteen 
school  districts,  comprising  sixteen  schools,  one  of  them  is  an  intermediate 
school,  and  two  of  them  are  primary  schools  ;  two  of  the  graduates  are 
primary  school  teachers,  one  is  an  intermediate  school  teacher,  one  is  the 
teacher  of  a  school  of  the  first  grade ;  the  others  are  teachers  of  mixed, 
or  ungraded  schools. 

3.  For  the  most  part,  the  professional  character  of  these  teachers  has 
been  good,  and  their  success  fair ;  in  one  or  two  instances  their  character 
has  been  high,  and  their  success  distinguished.  Improved  methods  of 
teaching  prevalent  in  all  our  schools,  and  greater  practical  interest  in 
education  have  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Normal  School  system  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Normal  Schools  employed  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

4.  The  defects  noticeable  in  the  practice  of  these  teachers  do  not  indi- 
cate a  defective  system  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools,  but  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School  system.  The  standard  of 
requisites  for  entrance  upon  the  training  course  pursued  in  the  Normal 
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Schools  is  not  high  enough.  The  atainments  of  a  first  class  graduate  of  a 
proper  High  School  are  not  any  too  high  for  the  applicant  for  admission  to 
a  Normal  School  to  be  required  to  make  before  entering  a  Normal  School. 

5.  This  question  is  answered  in  general  in  the  answer  to  question  number 
three.  But  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  few  instances,  accuracy  of 
statement,  copiousness  of  illustration,  ability  to  systematize  tlie  work 
of  the  school,  and  a  better  "idea  of  a  school,"  together  with  greater 
ability  to  keep  good  order,  have  characterized  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  But  in  these  instances  a  good  education  preceded  the  professional 
course ;  we  mean  the  elements  of  a  good  education — thoroughness  in 
primary  things  ;  and  studious  habits,  with  an  incommensurate  amount  of 
general  intelligence,  and  some  relish  for  Hterature,  some  knowledge  of 
books  written  before  they  were  born. 

6.  We  think  that  the  State  possesses  in  the  Normal  School  system,  as  at 
present  developed,  only  the  germ  of  a  training  institution.  Some  teachers 
learn  in  the  Normal  Schools  what  they  would  learn  nowhere  else  ;  but,  it 
is  not  well  that  we  should  depend  upon  these  schools  for  the  commencement 
of  a  high  school  course,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  professional  course  at  the 
same  time,  as  in  many  instances  we  do  now.     Truly  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Rodman. 

Lakeville,  August  10,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours,  I  will  say :  our  schools  are  not  now  in 
session,  but  since  our  town  was  incorporated  we  have  had  several  graduates 
from  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  as  teachers,  and  we  think,  as  a  class 
they  have  seemed  more  fully  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  they  have  taught  our  scholars  more  thoroughly  and  cor- 
rectly in  most  of  the  branches  (especially  arithmetic)  taught. 

We  wish  all  our  schools  could  be  supplied  with  Normal  teachers,  and 
not  until  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  State  can  be  so  supplied  can  we 
think  the  system  enough  extended.     Yours,  respectfully, 

Calvin  D.  Kingman,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 

Marion,  August  10,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  communication  of  the  26tli  July  was  duly  received,  and 
in  reply  would  say,  that  during  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  but  one 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  employed  in  teaching  in  our  town, 
who  was  not  successful.  Therefore,  from  our  limited  experience  we  are  not 
able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  other  questions  proposed. 

B.  Holmes,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

Marshfield,  Sept.  1,  1858. 
1.  Graduates  of  the  State  Normal   Schools  have  taught  in  our  town 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years.     About  one-fourth  of  the  number,  I 
should  say,  have  been  such. 
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2.  One  is  employed  now.     (We  have  prudential  committees.) 

3.  Their  success  and  character  have  certainly  been  better  than  the 
average  of  other  teachers  ;  their  influence  on  other  teachers  has  been  ben- 
eficial ;  their  opinions  and  methods  have  received  respect  from,  and  their 
methods  have  been  imitated  by  others ;  and  thus  the  Normal  Schools  have, 
indirectly,  exerted  a  great  influence,  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
estimating  their  value. 

4.  I  have  noticed  no  general  defect  to  be  attributed  to  defective  system 
of  training. 

5.  I  think  Normal  School  teachers  show  a  superiority  over  other 
teachers,  similar  to  that  shown  by  those  in  the  other  professions  who  have 
received  a  "  regular  "  course  of  instruction  in  their  respective  vocations. 

6.  I  have  thought  that  if  the  State  should,  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  or 
school  committees,  recommend  for  the  Normal  Schools  those  who  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  become  teachers,  those  who  are  found  in  our  common 
schools  to  be  fond  of  the  young,  to  be  apt  to  teach,  and  who  give  promise 
of  exercising  a  happy  influence  over  those  with  whom  they  are  connected, 
and  if  such  received  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  Schools,  in  preference 
to  others,  much  greater  results  would  follow.  My  idea  is  that  there  might 
be  some  system  adopted  by  which  such  persons  could  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  department  of  education,  (I  wish  this  expression  could  be 
used  with  more  propriety,)  and  be  invited  to  receive  a  Normal  School 
education,  and  become  teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  advantages  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  of  course  almost  wasted  on 
many  a  one  who  goes  through  the  course,  he  being  unfitted  for  becoming  a 
good  teacher.  No  school  can  make  a  teacher  of  such  ;  I  mean  the  advan- 
tages are  misapphed,  so  far  as  his  becoming  a  teacher  is  concerned.  And 
yet  the  State  is  not  a  loser  in  such  cases, — he  is  a  better  citizen  and  parent. 
My  own  appreciation  of  the  advantages  received  at  the  Bridgewater  Nor- 
mal School,  under  Mr.  Tillinghast,  have  not  induced  me,  I  am  sure,  to  speak 
too  strongly  ia  favor  of  the  system  of  Normal  Schools.  They  must  not  be 
given  up.     Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Oakman,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

MiDDLEBOROuGH,  August  9,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  foregoing  inquiries,  we  would  say  that  there 
have  been  but  few  Normal  graduates  employed  as  teachers  in  our  town. 

Those  who  have  taught,  have  seemed  to  excel  in  their  instructions  in  the 
mathematical  department.  We  have  not  seen  any  thing  to  indicate  a 
defective  system  of  training  in  the  Normal  Schools.  In  one  or  two 
instances  of  Normalites  they  have  failed  in  maintaining  good  discipline  in 
school.  This  we  apprehend  resulted  more  from  want  of  experience  than 
from  correct  training.     We  are  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  teachers 
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from  the  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  employed  in  preference  to  those  trained 
elsewhere. 

J.  C.  Thacher,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

North  Bridge  water,  August  17,  1858. 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  Normal  graduates  have  been  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town  during  the  past  three  years. 

2.  The  number  which  we  have  employed  during  the  summer  term  of  the 
current  year  is  five. 

3  and  5.  Our  relations  with  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  have 
been  somewhat  peculiar.  We  have  had  some  very  superior  Normal 
teachers ;  we  have  had  some  of  an  inferior  order.  As  a  general  remark, 
"  our  best  teachers  have  not  been  graduates  of  a  Normal  School."  They 
have  been  persons  who,  uniting  in  themselves  strength  and  exactness  of 
understanding,  with  that  presence,  tact  and  character  necessary  to  the 
management  of  a  school,  have  pushed  their  way  up  to  great  superiority  as 
common  school  teachers.  Immediately  below  this  class,  and  superior,  per- 
haps, to  half  the  whole  number,  come  the  Normal  teachers.  They  are 
superior  in  zeal,  precise  and  perspicuous  methods,  and  thorough  execution. 

Their  influence  has  been  a  decided  one  in  promoting  exactness  and 
thoroughness.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  our  very  best  teachers  have 
been  influenced  favorably  in  these  respects,  by  being  obliged  to  compete 
with  the  Normal  teachers. 

We  suppose  that  we  have  had  very  few  of  the  best  Normal  scholars, 
(we  have  some)  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  offer  them 
permanent  employment  or  a  sufficient  salary.  Those  persons  who  are 
capable  of  becoming  superior  teachers  without  Normal  training,  rise  above 
our  reach  when  they  have  received  that  training. 

4.  The  defect  most  frequently  noticed  in  Normal  graduates — and  it  is 
frequently  noticed — is  an  inability  to  teach  grammar.  While  the  influence 
of  the  Normal  graduates  has  been  good  in  most  respects,  in  this  particular 
it  has  been  decidedly  bad.  The  text-book  used  at  Bridgewater  is  Greene's 
Analysis. 

With  regard  to  the  sixth  topic,  we  have  only  at  present  to  say  that  we 
think  that  too  much  is  attempted  at  the  Normal  Schools.  We  do  not  say 
that  what  is  done  is  not  well  done,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  damaged  constitution,  or  at  least  a  serious  disturbance  of  the 
health  of  the  student.  From  five  to  six  or  more  hours  are  spent  every 
day  in  recitation.  We  should  like  to  learn  from  any  quarter,  when  these 
lessons  are  to  be  prepared,  without  drawing  upon  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  rest.     Respectfully, 

Henry  A.  Ford, /or  the  School  Committee. 
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Pltmpton. 

1.  There  have  been  but  two,  accordmg  to  the  best  of  my  information; 
yet  some  of  those  who  have  taught  may  have  attended. 

2.  There  are  none  now  teaching  that  are  direct  graduates,  but  some  who 
have  attended  schools  kept  by  Normals  and  following  out  the  Normal  plan. 

3.  Generally  good. 

4.  Their  defects  may  be  more  ascribed  to  not  having  time  to  carry  out 
that  which  but  one  term  can  only  begin,  and  if  not  continued  be  of  no 
great  use. 

5.  If  I  might  venture  an  opinion  upon  the  little  I  have  seen,  I  certainly 
should  say  that  thoroughness  and  system  seem  more  apparent  in  Normal 
teachers,  than  in  those  from  endowed  academies. 

6.  Could  not  give  a  decided  opinion,  with  a  reason  for  it,  from  not 
having  sufficient  acquaintance,  but  would  not  wish  to  see  the  experiment 
abandoned.     Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  S.  M'Lean. 

South  Scituate,  August  24,  1858. 

1.  During  the  last  three  years  only  three  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  were  employed  as  teachers  here ;  one  of  these  for  two  years,  the 
other  two  for  one  term  each. 

2.  None  are  so  employed  now,  yet  our  schools  were  never  under  better 
instruction  than  at  present. 

3.  We  do  not  think  those  teachers  we  have  had  from  Normal  Schools 
were  adapted  to  the  work,  and  they  were  unsuccessful  as  teachers ;  neither 
do  we  think  they  had  any  appreciable  "  influence  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  cause  of  education,"  either  for  good  or  evil,  unless  cre- 
ating a  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  community  towards  Normal  School 
teachers  who  may  be  called  such. 

4.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  say  that  these  teachers  "  have  exhibited 
defects  which  indicate  a  defective  system  of  training  in  the  Normal 
Schools,"  for  they  exhibited  defects  in  themselves  which  we  believe  no 
system  of  training  could  remedy. 

5.  "  The  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  have  not  been  characterized  by 
any  professional  excellence  or  superiority  as  teachers."  On  the  contrary, 
our  best  teachers — those  who  have  shown  the  most  complete  theory  and 
efficient  practice  in  teaching,  have  not  been  graduates  of  Normal  Schools. 

6.  In  this  question  you  ask  us  to  state  freely  our  opinion  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  system.  Notwithstanding  our  unfortunate  experience,  we  do 
not  deduce  therefrom  conclusions  unfavorable,  in  the  main,  to  that  system. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  Normal  Schools  themselves  and  of  their 
graduates  in  other  places,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  them  very  efficient  in 
promoting  a  proper  education  of  our  youth.     But  we  also  think,  from  the 

19 
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universal  failure  in  the  government  of  their  schools  which  we  have  here 
noticed,  there  is,  or  has  been,  some  defect  in  the  system  of  training  in 
this  respect.  Normal  School  graduates  also  need  to  have  their  present 
self-conceit  taken  out  of  them.  This  sometimes  happens  after  a  little 
experience  in  teaching  ;  but  Normal  Schools  and  their  instruction  have  been 
so  highly  lauded, — so  much  has  our  national  tendency  to  glorify  every  thing 
new,  without  any  allowance  for  possible  defects,  developed  itself  upon 
Normal  Schools, — that  their  graduates  have,  perhaps  naturally  enough, 
imbibed  the  opinion  that  all  who  are  not  such  are  mere  outside  Gentiles 
and  barbarians,  and  that  no  good  teachers  can  come  out  of  any  Nazareth 
but  theirs ;  while  they,  from  the  mere  fact  of  Normal  School  instruction, 
must  necessarily  be  excellent  teachers.  We  believe  this  spirit  so  every- 
where prevalent  among  these  graduates  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  highest 
success.  True  worth  is  ever  modest,  and  while  this  professional  training 
may  very  properly  give  them  confidence  in  themselves,  it  should  not  be 
arrogance.  It  should  also  distinctly,  as  a  principle  to  govern  all  their  lives, 
teach  them  that  the  price  of  success,  in  teachiug  as  much  as  in  any  thing 
else,  is  eternal  vigilance,  labor  and  study  for  improvement. 

We  believe  the  Normal  Schools  are  now  indispensable  to  our  common 
school  system.  All  its  wants  cannot  now  well  be  supplied  without  them, 
but  we  do  not  believe  them  the  only,  nor  always  the  best  source  from 
which  to  supply  our  schools  with  teachers,  as  we  know  that  equally  good 
teachers  may  be  and  are  trained  in  other  institutions  of  learning. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  humble  servants,  the 
school  committee  of  South  Scituate.     Per  order  of  said  committee. 

D.  E.  Damon,  Secretary. 

Wabeham,  August  21,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — We   cannot  ascertain  that  a  single  graduate  of  a  Normal 
Schoollias  ever  taught   in  this  town.     One  of  the  female  teachers  of  the 
present  summer  has  attended  the  Normal  School  of  Bridgewater  a  single 
term ;    but  your  questions  do  not  relate  to  such  cases. 

My  individual  opinion  is  favorable  to  the  Normal  School  system,  but  it 
is  made  up  from  sources  which  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  reply  to  your 
questions.     Yours  truly,  in  behalf  of  the  school  committee  of  Wareham. 

Homer  Barrows. 
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[BARNSTABLE      COUNTY.] 

Brewster,  August  12,  1858. 

1.  Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  for  more 
than  three  years  as  teachers  in  our  schools,  say  five  or  six  years. 

2.  We  now  have  employed  or  engaged  for  next  term  five ;  one  in  all 
the  districts  except  one,  and  that  one  a  small  district  of  only  eighteen 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years. 

3.  We  have  in  every  instance  found  the  Normal  School  teacher  pos- 
sessing high  moral  character.  The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  during  the  period  embraced  in  your  inquiry  indicate  the  committee's 
estimate  of  teachers  from  our  State  Normal  Schools.  They  have  aimed  to 
employ  them  so  far  as  our  public  appropriation  would  admit  and  have  felt 
greater  confidence  in  their  general  qualifications  than  in  teachers  from  other 
sources,  and  they  have  not  in  this  respect  been  disappointed.  Our  experi- 
ence has  found  them  to  possess  superior  abilities,  compared  with  other 
teachers,  to  teach  our  district  schools,  a  portion  of  which  are  graded,  and 
they  have  in  general  given  good  satisfaction.  The  failure  of  two  or  three 
teachers  out  of  twelve  employed  from  the  Normal  Schools  during  the  time 
specified,  has  not  been  occasioned  evidently  from  any  deficiency  in  their 
literary  qualifications,  but  rather  in  their  method  or  want  of  aptitude  to 
impart  what  knowledge  they  possess.  In  government,  their  teaching  is  more 
thorough ;  having  adopted  the  teacher's  profession  and  imbibed  somewhat 
the  spirit  of  the  State  institution,  they  have  graduated  with  more  interest 
in  the  general  cause  of  education,  and  have  been  more  desirous  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  instrumentalities  designed  to  promote  this  cause. 

4.  We  think  the  greatest  defect  in  our  teachers  generally  exists  in  their 
capacity  to  impart  knowledge,  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  and  government 
over  the  school  by  which  the  teacher  shall  be  respected  and  the  pupils  led 
to  respect  themselves  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  to  our 
minds  this  is  a  defect  which  the  Normal  Schools  may  not  be  able  wholly  to 
remedy.     We  a^iprehend  they  are  to  a  great  extent  natural  gifts  or  faculties. 

5.  A  more  thorough  and  intelligible  method  of  teaching,  we  think,  char- 
acterizes the  Normal  School  teachers ;  they  teach  ideas,  rather  than  load  the 
memory  with  words.  In  mathematics,  if  in  any  one  study,  they  excel. 
In  government  they  have  generally  been  successful. 

6.  We  think  highly  of  the  State  Normal  School  system.  The  whole  plan 
and  working  of  the  school  it  seems  to  us  is  well  calculated  to  furnish  our 
district  schools  with  well  educated  and  thorough  teachers,  who  have  a 
laudable  professional  pride  and  character  at  stake,  and  who  are  well 
calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  our  common  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

TuLLY  Crosby,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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Chatham,  August  10,  1858. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  relation  to  Normal  Schools 
and  teachers,  we  would  state, — but  one  graduate  of  these  schools  has  been 
employed  by  us  for  the  last  three  years.  This  gentleman  was  a  young  man 
of  fair  attainments  and  his  school  was  attended  with  fair  success. 

In  answer  to  the  other  questions  propounded,  we  would  state  that  we  feel 
some  delicacy  in  expressing  our  opinion  from  the  lack  of  intimacy  we  have 
had  of  late  with  these  schools. 

Doubtless  the  training  had  in  these  schools  is  advantageous  m  many 
respects,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  exceeds  in  system 
and  order  or  even  comes  up  to  that  of  the  most  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

There  is  what  appears  to  us  from  the  experience  we  have  had,  one 
evident  fault.  The  standard  of  attainments  for  admission  and  graduation 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  placed  too  low.  "We 
deem  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  classics  quite  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  own  language.  It  enables  a  teacher  to  go  to  the  roots ; 
it  informs  him  of  the  derivation  and  formation  of  his  own  language,  and 
thus  making  him  intimate  with  the  first  principles  of  all  language,  he  can 
more  clearly  impart  and  convey  his  ideas  to  others. 

It  has  ever  seemed  to  us,  although  much  may  be  gained  by  a  proper 
cultivation,  that  the  forte  and  talent  necessary  to  a  teacher  in  order  to  have 
him  succeed  in  relation  to  imparting  instruction  and  in  government  must 
be  born  with  him.  Nature  doubtless  in  this  can  do  very  much.  With 
much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Godfrey,  Secretary. 

Htannis. 
In  answer  to  the  above  inquiries  I  would  state  that  our  knowledge  of 
Normal  School  teachers  is  too  limited  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  establish- 
ing or  warranting  any  conclusion,  only  two  teachers  of  that  class  having 
been  employed  in  town  during  the  last  three  years ;  one  of  whom  gave 
excellent  satisfaction  and  the  other  made  almost  a  failure.  Your  obedient 
servant,  George  W.  Doane,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

Orleans. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  None. 

3.  Not  very  successful. 

4.  Not  at  all ;  their  failure,  or  defects  were  in  themselves. 

I  hesitate  to  answer  question  number  five,  because  I  fear  we  have  not 

ad  a  fair  sample  of  Normal  School  teachers.     We  have   had   some  do 

tolerably  well  in  some  districts,  but  change  them  to  other  districts  and  they 
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fail, — not  from  any  defect  in  their  previous  training  or  literary  acquire- 
ments, but  for  want  of  energy  and  interest. 

I  am  a  warm  friend  of  Normal  Schools,  and  all  other  things  being  equal,  I 
prefer  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  for  teachers.     Yours  very  respectfully, 
Jonathan  Higgins,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Provincetown. 

1.  They  have  in  part. 

2.  Five. 

3.  Their  character  and  success  has  generally  been  good,  producing  a 
salutary  influence  for  the  cause  of  education. 

4.  They  have  not,  as  appears  to  us. 

5.  They  have.  They  are  more  systematical  and  thorough  in  their 
teaching  and  government,  than  those  not  so  trained. 

6.  So  far  as  this  system  is  applied  to  citizens  of  our  own  State,  we  are 
well  satisfied  with  it. 

Godfrey  Rider,  Charles  Nickerson,  School  Committee. 

Sandwich,  August  10, 1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  circular  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
from  you,  I  have  to  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  categorical 
answers  to  the  questions  proposed  in  it,  and  for  the  following  reason : — 

As  the  town  at  its  annual  meetings  has  invariably  voted  to  leave  the 
selection  of  teachers  to  the  several  prudential  committees,  who  often  make 
choice  of  candidates  without  regard  to  their  previous  training,  nothing  is 
left  to  the  superintending  committee  but  to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  moral 
and  literary  qualifications.  Most  of  the  teachers  hitherto  have  been  mem- 
bers of  some  college  in  this  or  in  contiguous  States,  and  they  have  generally, 
prbved  themselves  qualified  for  the  task.  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
prudential  committees,  they  have  successfully  endeavored  to  obtain  schools 
for  their  college  friends.  However  much  the  school  committee  may  prefer 
Normal  School  graduates,  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  and  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  prudential  committees. 

I  have  always  regarded  Normal  Schools  as  most  valuable  institutions, 
worthy  of  the  cai'e  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  They  stand  promi- 
nent as  the  glory  and  pride  of  our  noble  State. 

A  graduate  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  had  the  care 
of  one  of  our  district  schools  last  winter,  and  received  deserved  praise  in  the 
school  committee's  last  report.  He  is  now  teaching  in  the  academy  in  our 
village  and  proves  himself  accomplished  in  his  profession.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Harpur,  Chairman  School  Committee. 
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South  Dennis,  August  18, 1858. 

1.  There  have  been  but  two  graduates  employed. 

2.  There  is  but  one  now. 

3.  Their  character  and  success  has  been  good,  and  their  influence  in 
regard  to  methods,  &c.,  good. 

4.  None. 

5.  One  of  the  teachers  employed  and  who  has  continued  for  more  than 
a  year  teaching  here  (though  not  in  the  same  school)  has  exhibited  marks 
of  excellence,  and  although  it  was  her  first  attempt,  there  were  indicated 
all  the  traits  of  an  experienced  teacher  ;  marked  particularly  by  minuteness 
and  thoroughness,  appearing  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  lessons,  seldom 
using  a  text-book  at  recitation,  and  withal,  a  good  disciplinarian,  &c.  The 
other  taught  but  three  months  the  past  winter,  yet  with  a  good  degree 
of  success,  and  giving  indications  of  future  success  as  a  teacher. 

6.  So  limited  has  been  our  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  graduates 
from  the  Normal  Schools,  from  the  fact  that  so  few  have  been  here  employed, 
that  we  are  quite  unable  to  judge  correctly  perhaps  of  the  system ;  yet  from 
our  general  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  little  intercourse  we  have  had 
with  the  graduates  from  them,  we  cannot  but  be  favorably  impressed,  and 
regard  their  influence  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education.  For 
the  committee,  M.  S.  Underwood,  Chairman. 


[dukes    county.] 

Chilmakk. 

1.  Two. 

2.  One  is  expected  to  commence  September  the  first. 

3.  Their  methods  have  been  uniformly  good ;    their  influence  good  as 
regards  education.  * 

4.  They  have  exhibited  much  fewer  defects  than  former  teachers. 

5.  Their  mode  of  government  is  superior  to  teachers  of  former  training. 

6.  From   what  experience  I  have  had  must    think   favorably   of  the 
system.     Most  respectfully  your  servant,  Nathan  S.  Bassett. 

Edgaktown,  August  17,  1858. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  None. 

3.  Good. 

4.  By  no  means. 

5.  By  explaining  the  lessons  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Our  opinion  of  the  Normal  School  system,  from  our  experience,  &c., 
is  that  the  system  is  good. 

H.  L.  Mayhew,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 
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TiSBURY. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Two. 

3.  Good. 

4.  They  have  not. 

5.  For  clearness  and  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches, 
and  the  superior  success  which  has  attended  their  labors. 

M.  P.  Butler,  Secretary  School  Gommittee. 


[NANTUCKET     COUNTY.] 

Nantucket,  August  18,  1858. 

1.  Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  employed  fa.  our 
schools  during  the  last  three  years. 

2.  Seven  Normal  School  graduates  are  now  employed  in  our  schools. 

3.  We  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  influence  and  methods  of  teaching 
which  our  Normal  School  graduates  employ. 

4.  Our  information  on  this  subject  is  not  sufficient  to  form  an  opinion. 
We  incline  to  think  the  system  of  training  at  the  State  Normal  Schools 
admits  of  but  few  improvements. 

5.  The  training  which  Normal  School  graduates  have  received,  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  thus  obtained  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  have 
in  our  judgment,  given  them  a  decided  superiority  as  educators. 

6.  We  have  not  received  so  much  benefit  from  the  Normal  Schools  as 
many  towns  in  the  State  of  a  similar  number  of  inhabitants,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  for  many  years  maintained  a  high  school  that  has  furnished 
us  with  excellent  teachers.  We  have  a  large  list  of  applicants  from  which 
we  can  select  persons  whose  traits  of  character  fit  them  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  instructors,  even  if  they  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  Normal 
School  instruction. 

Nantucket  has  furnished  many  high  school  and  grammar  school 
assistants,  who  have  received  a  Normal  School  traiuing  and  are  now 
teaching  in  other  places.  The  principal  of  the  Coffin  school  (a  private 
school)  and  his  assistant,  are  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

E.  G.  Kelley,  Chairman.     C.  C.  Hersey,  Secretary. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  spirit  of  candor  and  a  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  are  exhibited  in  all  these  replies.  I  feel 
also  that  the  object  I  had  in  view, — a  full,  free  and  impartial 
expression  of  opinion  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  results 
of  our  system  of  Normal  Schools,  has  been  secured.     There  is,  ia 
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the  answers  furnished,  a  surprising  degree  of  harmony.  It  is  not 
probable  that  greater  unanimity  could  have  been  secured  in 
regard  to  any  feature  of  our  public  school  system,  concerning 
which  there  is  a  visible  difference  of  opinion. 

The  answers  of  the  committees  should  be  considered  together, 
for  a  specific  statement,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  judgment  or  experience  of  a  single  locality  only. 

Individual  opinions,  and  especially  authenticated  facts,  are 
entitled  to  weight ;  but  the  value  of  the  system,  as  a  whole,  must 
be  settled  by  a  due  regard  to  all  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Proceeding  upon  this  view  the  result  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  have  been  expected.  There  has  never  been  a  moment, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  first  Normal  School,  when  there 
were  not  persons  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  system,  and 
these  doubts  have  perilled  the  success  of  teachers,  in  a  few 
instances,  and  they  have  led  to  a  general  and  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  graduates  when  they  have  been  employed  for  the  first  time. 
Many  teachers  have  failed  once,  usually  in  government,  and  yet 
have  obtained  respectable  success  afterwards.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  many  of  the  criticisms  made  by  committees 
relate  to  first  attempts  in  teaching,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  failure 
by  a  graduate  would  be  more  noticed  than  a  failure  by  another 
teacher,  and  would  be  much  longer  remembered.  Disregarding, 
however,  these  and  all  other  palliating  circumstances,  it  is  just  to 
consider  the  criticisms  themselves  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
been  made. 

In  a  very  few  cases  there  is  complaint  of  a  lack  of  literary 
attainments.  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  are  grounds  for  this 
criticism  upon  persons  who  have  been  graduated  recently.  There 
may  have  been  exceptional  cases,  however,  and  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  pupils  when  admitted  have  not  always  been 
sufficiently  qualified,  and  that,  until  recently,  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  occupied  but  one  year  of  time.  Pupils  are  now 
required  to  remain  a  year  and  a  half,  many  remain  voluntarily 
much  longer,  and  none  are  graduated  and  honored  with  the 
diploma  of  the  institution  who  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers,  well  qualified  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Admitting, 
then,  that  this  criticism  may  have  been  just  in  a  small  number 
of  instances,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  can  ever 
be  applied  to  any  future  graduate  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
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Inability  to  teach  is  an  alleged  deficiency  in  other  pupils. 
Some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  no  amount  of  education  will 
render  them  good  teachers  ;  yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
training  will  do  as  much,  in  the  way  of  preparation,  for  the 
teacher,  as  for  the  mechanic  or  professional  man. 

But,  after  all,  there  will  be  some  failures  among  the  graduates 
of  Normal  Schools,  as  there  are  failures  among  those  who  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  other  vocations  in  life.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  teachers  to  foresee  these  failures  in  all  cases,  and 
avoid  them  by  declining  to  receive,  or  by  discharging,  those 
persons  who  cannot  succeed.  Something  is  done  in  this  direction ; 
and  more  is  now  accomplished  than  was  thought  practicable  a  few 
years  ago.  It  will,  however,  always  happen  that  some  persons, 
really  intelligent  and  promising,  will  fail  to  meet  their  own 
expectations,  or  to  gratify  the  hopes  of  their  friends.  Nor 
would  the  opportunity  afforded  by  model  schools  for  experi- 
mental teaching  materially  diminish  the  failures  from  this  cause  ; 
it  is  only  when  the  pupil  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  real  school, 
and  when  he  becomes  responsible  for  its  discipline  and  progress 
in  all  respects,  that  his  capacities  are  fully  tested. 

The  most  general,  as  well  as  the  greatest  complaint  is  inability 
to  govern.  So  great  is  the  uniformity  of  testimony  upon  this 
point  that  the  existence  of  the  defect  must  be  admitted ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  a  reason  for  any  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
graduates.  They  are  usually  persons  of  energy,  of  high  moral 
character,  of  fixed  plans  of  life,  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
which  they  have  chosen,  and  every  process  of  reasoning  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  discipline  and  ability,  they  are  at 
least  equal  to  other  teachers  of  corresponding  age  and  expe- 
rience. The  traits  of  character  which  distinguish  a  ruler  are 
usually  bestowed  by  nature  ;  but  training  schools  are  fitted  to 
develop  those  qualities  in  cases  where  nature  has  not  been 
bounteous  in  her  gifts.  Previous  to  the  revival  of  education  in 
Massachusetts,  brutal  contests  for  supremacy  between  teachers 
and  pupils  were  not  infrequent.  When  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  was  awakened  and  arrayed  against  these  contests,  the 
theory  was  advanced  and  maintained,  that  physical  force  was 
unjust,  and  that  corporal  punishments  were  anywhere  and  always 
unnecessary.  Thus  a  wrong  was  succeeded  by  an  error.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  have  evolved  better  philosophical  opinions 
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concerning  the  relations  subsisting  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
The  school  is  regarded  as  a  govornment,  of  which  the  teacher  is 
the  head  ;  and,  like  other  governments,  it  is  to  be  administered 
and  maintained  by  mild  moans,  if  possible,  but  to  be  administered 
and  maintained  by  the  judicious  use,  in  emergencies,  of  all  the 
powers  vested  by  the  laws  of  tlio  Commonwealth  in  those 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  school.  In  the  Normal  Schools 
brutality  is  condemned;  frequent  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
is  considered  evidence  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
while  the  great  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  it  in  extraordinary 
cases  are  distinctly  set  forth.  It  is,  however,  always  held  to  be 
the  highest  excellence  of  the  teacher  to  secure  obedience  by  mild 
means.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  pupil  in  the  Normal  School  is 
never  encouraged  to  foster  the  expectation  that  force  is  to  be  used 
in  ordinary  cases.  Lot  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  there  is 
uniformity  of  opinion  among  the  graduates.  Tlie  government  of 
schools  is  a  subject  of  frequent  conversations  and  discussions;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  teacher  ever  attempts  to  secure  assent 
to  ideas  or  rules  of  his  own,  the  object  being  rather  to  draw  from 
the  pupils  themselves,  suggestions  and  views  by  which  a  school 
may  be  successfully  controlled  without  the  aid  of  corporal 
punishment. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  avow  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  tliis  policy. 
Some  failures  in  government  by  inexperienced  teachers  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  general  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that  success 
cannot  be  secured  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  by  the  persuasive 
power  of  love,  the  solemn  obligations  of  duty  to  man  and  to  God, 
the  natural  affection  of  children  for  parents,  or  by  the  influence  of 
the  love  of  learning  audits  acquisition  which  it  is  the  special  work 
of  the  school  to  develop  and  promote.  The  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools  generally  expect  to  secure  the  attention  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pupil  by  his  interest  in  his  studies  in  connection  with  the 
influences  which  have  been  suggested.  With  a  fair  chance  of 
skill  this  plan  would  always  succeed  were  the  teacher  employed 
several  years  or  even  several  terms  in  the  same  school ;  and  a 
good  degree  of  success  is  often  secured  in  a  few  weeks.  When  we 
consider  that  only  a  limited  number  of  graduates  have  had  previ- 
ous experience  in  teaching,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  pruden- 
tial committee  system  the  same  teacher  is  usually  employed  but 
one  term  in  the  same  school,  that  more  is  justly  expected  of 
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graduates  than  of  other  teachers  of  corresponding  age  and  expe- 
rience, that  many  first  failures  in  government  are,  as  is  known 
to  me,  atoned  for  by  complete  subsequent  success,  and  that 
better  views  of  domestic  and  school  discipline  are  prevailing 
among  the  people,  there  is  but  little  cause  in  this  general  criticism 
for  diminished  confidence  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State, 

The  statement  is  made  by  the  committees  of  two  or  three  towns 
th^t  they  rely  upon  the  graduates  of  their  own  high  schools  for 
teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the  primary  and  district 
schools. 

Where  good  high  schools  exist  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  and  they  incidentally,  as 
well  as  by  wise  design  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  some  of  these 
schools,  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
Under  such  circumstances  committees  have  an  opportunity  aided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  of  the  high  school,  to  make  judi- 
cious selections. 

So  favored  and  aided,  a  complete  mistake  is  hardly  possible. 
Yet,  if  such  pupils,  after  thorough  training  in  a  high  school,  and 
after  the  favorable  judgment  of  teacher  and  committee,  or  even 
after  one  term  of  teaching,  were  to  take  a  course  in  a  Normal 
School  they  would  advance  at  once  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
profession.  Nor  does  this  view  tend  in  the  least  to  disparage 
the  high  school  system.  The  relation  which  I  have  suggested 
seems  to  be  that  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  high  and 
Normal  Schools.  The  former  are  established  to  t:ach  the  various 
branches  of  learning  required  by  law  ;  the  latter  are  established 
to  teach  the  art  of  teaching  these,  branches.  In  truth  no  person 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  a  Normal  School  whose  liter- 
ary qualifications  do  not  answer  to  those  of  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school.  The  standard  of  admission  is  not  at  present  so  elevated. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the 
graduates  of  high  schools,  destined  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
will  consider  the  training  of  the  Normal  School  an  essential  part 
of  their  education. 

I  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  principal  defects  mentioned 
in  the  answers  of  the  school  committees,  and  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  state  the  almost  universally  admitted  excellencies  and 
benefits  of  the  Normal  School  system. 
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I.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  disseminated 
better  ideas  of  education,  and  they  have  stimulated  the  people  to 
increased  exertions  in  behalf  of  schools  and  learning, 

II.  During  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  as  is  stated  by 
several  committees,  they  have  continually  and  essentially  aided 
in  elevating  the  professional  standard  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State  ;  and  many  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  were  first 
introduced  through  the  agency  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

"  III.  Speaking  generally,  their  excellence  in  thoroughness  and 
methods  of  teaching  is  admitted. 

TV.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  enthusiasm,  devotion  to 
their  calling,  system  in  teaching,  and  for  the  ability  to  elucidate 
clearly  the  subjects  presented. 

These  qualities  are  not  confined  to  the  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools  ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  every  teacher  in  the 
State  is  in  some  degree  indebted  to  these  institutions,  and 
especially  in  the  particulars  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  commend  the  answers  of  the  committees 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education  ;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  the  enumerated  advantages  and  excellencies  of 
the  Normal  Schools  will  justify  their  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance, while  the  just  criticisms  and  censures  presented  by  the 
committees  will  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  few  comparatively 
unimportant  errors  and  evils  that  still  exist, 

GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Boston,  December  31, 1858. 
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To  the  Primary  Schools,  the  largest  share  of  my  time  and  thoughts 
has  been  devoted.  It  is  obvious  that  these  schools,  if  any,  need  the 
services  of  a  superintendent.  Each  of  those  of  a  higher  grade,  is 
presided  over  by  a  master  of  experience  and  ability,  who  is  made 
responsible,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  the  condition  of  the 
several  departments  under  his  charge.  The  Primary  Schools  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  no  such  supervision.  It  seemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  make 
my  inspection  of  these  schools  quite  thorough.  Accordingly,  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  observe  carefully  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  with  all  the  plans,  arrangements  and  accommodations,  of 
nearly  all  visited.  In  some,  nearly  all  the  difi"erent  classes  were 
inspected.  The  teachers  were  usually  requested  to  proceed  with  their 
exercises,  as  though  no  one  were  present.  Generally  a  disposition  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  present  the  performances  of 
the  first  class.  This  was  not  encouraged.  If  any  peculiar  excellence 
or  defect  was  observed,  the  cause  was  sought.  In  a  large  number  of 
the  schools,  I  gave  illustrations  of  methods  of  teaching  and  training,  by 
taking  a  class,  or  the  whole  school,  and  acting  the  part  of  teacher ; 
sometimes  giving  a  lesson  in  the  alphabet, — a  very  difficult  branch  of 
teaching;  sometimes  an  object  lesson,  taking  in  my  hand  some  natural 
or  artificial  object,  and  by  questions,  ellipses,  comparisons,  &c.,  leading 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  its  origin,  qualities,  uses, 
&c.  ;  sometimes  giving  a  lesson  in  vocal  training,  to  develop  the  right 
use  of  the  organs  of  speech  ;  sometimes  analyzing  words  into  their 
elementary  sounds ;  sometimes  showing  how  to  combine  profitably 
simultaneous  exercises  with  individual  teaching,  a  point  especially 
important  in  classified  schools  ;  and  sometimes  questioning  on  the  reading 
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lesson,  to  show  how,  at  every  step,  the  understanding  should  be 
developed. 

To  give  you  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  last  exer- 
cise mentioned,  allow  me  to  sketch  the  outline  of  one  as  it  actually 
occurred. 

The  word  telescope  is  in  the  lesson  read. 

Question. — How  many  have  seen  a  telescope?  Several  hands  are 
raised.  One  says,  "  My  father  has  one."  One  is  now  requested  to 
describe  it,  and  to  tell  what  he  knows  about  it.  The  word  is  then  pro- 
nounced in  concert,  several  times,  analyzed  phonetically,  and  spelled. 
Then,  the  first  two  syllables,  tele,  pronounced.  Has  any  one  seen  a 
word  that  begins  in  the  same  way  ?  Soon,  a  bright  boy  answers,  tele- 
graph. That  is  very  curious.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  beginning  both 
these  words,  ieZescope  and  /JeZegraph,  in  the  same  way.  Both  the  things 
these  words  stand  for  have  something  to  do  with  distance, — what  is  far 
ofi-. 

What  did  Charles  do  with  the  telescope  ? 

The  class  answer,  "  Saw  the  steamboat  away  up  the  river."  Away 
up!  yes;  that  is  it;  or  you  might  say, — (Class)  '■'■far  up  the  river." 
Yes.  "Well,  with  the  telegraph  we  lorite  afar  off.  How  many  have 
seen  the  telegraph  wire  ?  Several  hands  are  raised.  These  wires 
extend  from  Boston  to  cities  hundreds  of  miles  from  us.  A  man  can 
stand  in  Boston  and  write  in  New  York.  How  many  have  seen  an 
instrument  for  observing  very  small  objects  ?  Several  hands  are  raised. 
What  is  it  called?  Ansvs^ee. — "  A  microscope."  Pronounce  the  word 
together.  Analyze  it.  Spell  it.  What  is  the  last  syllable  ?  Answee,. — 
"  Scope.''''  Yes.  What  is  the  last  syllable  of  telescope  ?  Answek.. — 
"  Scope  J'  Well,  now,  with  both  these  instruments  we  do  what  ? 
Answer. — "  See  something."  Right ;  and  this  syllable,  scope,  means 
to  see.     Can  you  think  of  some  other  word  that  has  that  syllable  in  it  ? 

The  teacher  who  understands  his  business,  will  know  when  and  how 
far  to  extend  such  exercises. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  my  visits. 

Facts  and  Suggestions. — For  reasons  already  alluded  to,  these  will 
relate  mainly  to  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  whole  number  of  Primary  Schools  is  211.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  in  these  schools,  for  the  five  months  ending  with  the  31st  of 
January  last,  was,  boys,  6,731  ;  girls,  6,002;  total,  12,733;  giving  to 
each  school  an  average  of  about  60  pupils. 

The  total  average  attendance  for  the  same  period,  was  10,221,  or  a 
little  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  average  whole  number.  This  gives 
to  each  school  an  average  attendance  of  a  little  less   than  fifty  pupils. 
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The  whole  number  of   teachers    is  211.     The   annual   amount    of  the 
salaries  paid  to  these  teachers  is  $77,089.77. 

A  glance  at  these  statistics  is  sufficient  to  show  us  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  branch  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  children  educated  at  the  public  expense,  are 
embraced  in  these  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  have  gone  out  from 
them  to  enter  the  higher  grade.  The  children  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  vast  population  are  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for  all  the  school- 
ing they  receive,  during  the  first  four  years  of  their  school-going  life. 
Here  the  foundations  are  laid,  either  wisely  and  thoroughly,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  if  they  are  not  well  and  firmly  laid,  the  superstructure  must 
partake  of  their  imperfections.  In  every  work,  the  first  steps  are  the 
most  important.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  business  of  education. 
Early  impressions  are  the  most  permanent.  The  importance  of  early 
forming  good  habits,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  "  The  child  is  father 
of  the  man."  Every  educator  should  ponder  this  great  truth.  The 
child  Avho  has  been  carefully  trained  in  the  right  way,  for  three  or  four 
years,  can  be  kept  in  the  right  path  afterwards  with  comparative  ease. 

It  is  well  known  that  primary  instruction  has  not  received  so  much 
attention  as  the  higher  grades  of  teaching.  This  remark  is  believed  to 
be  emphatically  true  of  this  city.  The  Primary  Schools  have  been 
comparatively  but  little  afi"ected  by  the  various  influences  which  have, 
for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  operated  powerfully  for  the  advance- 
ment of  schools  of  higher  grades.  Not  but  that  they  have  made  some 
progress.  No  doubt  these  schools  now  are  better,  in  all  respects,  than 
at  any  previous  period  of  their  history.  The  teachers  are  better  ;  the 
accommodations  are  better ;  the  methods  of  teaching  are  better.  In 
making  the  circuit  of  these  schools,  much  was  seen  to  approve  ;  much 
that  was  gratifying  and  cheering.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  them  are,  in  most  respects,  excellent ;  they  are  such 
as  even  Boston  may  well  be  proud  of.  Many  of  the  teachers  possess  a 
good  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy,  are  earnestly  devoted  to  their 
work,  and  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Some  appeared  to  be  very 
desirous  of  improving  their  qualifications  for  their  difiicult  task,  and 
others  invited  suggestions  respecting  the  management  and  instruction 
of  their  schools,  and  receive  them  gladly.  I  think  a  large  majority 
would  be  disposed  to  co-operate  cheerfully  in  any  judicious  plans  for 
the  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  primary  school  instruction. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  few  still  remain  as  teachers  in  these 
schools,  who  would  object  to  almost  any  plan  proposed,  except  that  of 
increasing  their  compensation  or  diminishing  their  labors. 

Having  said  this  much  in  commendation  of  these  schools,  which  I 
can  say  conscientiously,  surveying  them  on  their  bright  side,  you  will 
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doubtless  expect  me,  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  nearly  the  whole,  to 
answer  the  all-important  and  practical  question,  whether  they  are  in  a 
satisfactory  condition ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  are  doing  all 
they  ought  to  do,  and  they  can  do,  for  the  right  education  of  all  the 
children  in  this  city,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  years. 

To  this  question  I  must  give  a  negative  answer.  And  by  this  answer 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  any  censure  or  disapprobation  of  the  teach- 
ers of  these  schools,  as  a  whole.  I  have  already  spoken  explicitly  on  this 
point.  I  fully  admit  that  they  have  done  as  well  as  could  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Still,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  cir- 
cumstances and  arrangements  of  these  schools  might,  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, and  with  no  considerable  increase  of  expense,  be  rendered  far  more 
profitable  to  the  pupils,  and  far  more  agreeable  to  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
far  more  satisfactory  to  this  Board  and  to  the  public.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  a  great  advance  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  education  in 
these  schools  is  not  only  desirable  but  practicable,  and  that  they  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  brought  nearer  to  that  standard  of  perfection  which 
causes  every  pupil,  by  the  influence  of  right  motives,  to  do  the  right 
things  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  so  comprehensive  a  subject  in  this 
report.  I  have  no  room  to  describe  in  detail  either  the  excellences  or 
defects  of  this  branch  of  our  system.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I 
intend  to  indulge,  for  a  moment,  in  vague  and  unprofitable  generalities. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  specify  three  defects,  which  are  common,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  cdl  these  schools,  and  which  seem  to  include 
and  comprehend  almost  all  those  minor  faults  and  imperfections  which 
we  often  have  occasion  to  observe  and  correct. 

The  most  important  of  these  defects  is  the  tvant  of  that  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  really  educates  ;  which  imparts  a  knowledge  of  things,  as 
well  as  of  the  forms  and  sounds  of  words,  and  which  duly  develops  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind, — training  the  pupil  to  right  habits  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action.  This  kind  of  teaching  is  not  at  all 
rare  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  especially  in  the  upper  classes  ;  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  but  very 
little  practised  in  our  Primary  Schools.  In  place  of  it,  we  have  what  is 
called  "the  rote  system."  The  memory  is  almost  the  only  faculty 
regarded,  and  only  one  element  of  that,  viz.  :  the  memory  of  words, 
while  the  memory  of  the  understanding  is  seldom  called  into  exercise. 

In  my  visits,  it  was  very  uncommon  to  hear,  in  any  of  these  schools, 
a  single  question  or  remark  by  the  teacher  which  had  any  reference  to 
the  understanding  of  the  children.  In  many  cases,  the  reading  was  but 
little  more  than  the  mechanical  pronunciation  of  an  unknown  tongue. 
There  is  a  text-book  in  daily  use  in  all  these  schools,  entitled  '•  Spelling 
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and  Thinking  Combined  ;"  but  in  all  the  exercises  in  this  book,  I  never 
saw  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  attempt  at  the  combination  indicated 
in  the  title. 

Another  general  defect  is  the  want  of  profitable  employment  for  the 
children^  especially  in  the  lowest  classes.  Go  into  any  of  these  schools 
at  any  time  of  day,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  in  forty-nine  out 
of  fifty,  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  without  profitable 
employment.  Thus  the  time  of  these  children  is  wasted,  for  precious 
months  and  years  in  succession.  But  this  great  waste  of  time  is  not 
the  only  evil  arising  from  this  defect.  Many  bad  habits  are  formed. 
The  strength  of  the  teacher  which  should  be  expended  in  teaching,  is 
necessarily  taxed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  incessant  vigilance  and  care 
requisite  to  keep  these  idlers  out  of  mischief,  and  to  secure  some  reason- 
able degree  of  stillness. 

The  third  and  last  defect  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  want  of  a  vigorous 
and  efficient  system  of  moral  culture.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  importance 
of  this  element  in  every  system  of  instruction  for  the  young.  No  one 
will  deny  or  doubt  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  very  corner  stone. 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  good, 
healthful  moral  influence  exerted  in  our  Primary  Schools  ;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  the  amount  of  moral  culture  and  moral  training  bears 
no  sort  of  proportion  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Such  are  the  three  general  and  radical  defects  in  our  Primary  Schools, 
to  which  I  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  call  the  attention  of  this 
Board.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  ought  to  state  explicitly  that 
there  are  a  very  few  exceptional  schools,  in  which  these  defects  exist  in 
a  comparatively  small  degree. 

Without  attempting  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  these  defects 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  report,  I  must  content  myself  with 
a  brief  statement  of  what,  upon  careful  deliberation,  appear  to  be  the 
best  remedies. 

1.  A  classification  of  all  these  schools.  The  superiority  of  the 
classified  schools  is  very  evident.  The  theory  is  sound.  No  doubt 
there  are  objections  to  it,  as  there  are  to  every  possible  arrangement, 
but  they  are  believed  to  be  outweighed  by  the  advantages  gained. 

2.  Let  every  school  be  supplied  with  a  stationary  chair,  a  single  desk, 
and  one  of  Holbrook's  slates,  for  each  pupil.  The  slate  should  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  school  apparatus,  never  to  be  taken  from  the  school- 
room. The  desk  should  be  constructed  with  a  suitable  aperture  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  the  slate.  This  is  a  necessary  means  for  securing  the 
right  instruction  and  training  of  the  pupils.  These  facilities  will  favor 
a  proper  physical  development. 

3.  Let  a  Manual  be  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  this  board, 
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whicli  shall  set  forth,  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  the  principles  to  be 
observed,  and  the  methods  to  be  used  in  all  the  Primary  Schools. 

4.  Provide  the  requisite  facilities  and  encouragements  for  the  teach- 
ers to  perfect  themselves  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
Primary  School.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  measures 
recommended ;  for,  without  it,  the  others,  and  all  others  that  can  be 
imagined,  will  avail  comparatively  little. 

I  regard  it  as  a  fixed  fact,  as  certain  as  any  thing  that  can  be  known, 
that  all  our  Primary  Schools  can  be  brought  up  to  the  requisite  standard 
of  excellence  only  by  insisting  upon  it  as  a  thing  indispensable,  that 
every  teacher,  either  before  or  after  entering  the  serA^ce,  shall  be 
properly  trained  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  Primary  School. 
The  teacher  makes  the  school ;  it  is  training  that  makes  the  teacher. 

First  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Superintendent. — John  D.  Philbkick. 

This  document,  (report  of  the  Superintendent,)  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive throughout,  is  especially  valuable  and  suggestive  in  that  part  which 
treats  of  Primary  Schools.  Its  recommendations  in  regard  to  these  schools, 
some  of  which  had  already  been  adopted  and  partially  introduced,  were 
heartily  approved  by  the  board,  and  measures  taken  to  carry  them  into 
execution  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  conformity  with  votes  of  the  board 
the  Superintendent  is  preparing  a  manual  of  primary  school  instruction, 
which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication.  For  some  months  past  he  has 
been  holding,  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  meetings  of  Primary  School 
teachers,  at  which  he  has  given  lectures  and  practical  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  teaching  and  rightly  conducting  a  Primary  School,  Though  not 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent  practicable,  yet  in  some  districts,  where 
there  are  several  Primary  Schools  kept  in  the  same  building  or  in  close 
proximity,  classification  has  been  introduced  by  dividing  the  children 
according  to  their  grade  of  scholarship,  and  putting  those  of  each  grade 
in  a  school  by  themselves.  The  objections  which  were  thought  to  lie 
against  this  mode  of  classification  have  not  been  found,  on  experience, 
to  be  weighty,  or  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  while  the  benefits 
that  were  expected  to  flow  from  it  have  been  abundantly  realized.  Seats 
with  desks  and  Holbrook's  slates  have  been  introduced  into  several  of 
the  schools,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  order  of  the 
board  on  this  subject  will  probably  be  executed. 

In  these  and  in  other  ways  that  need  not  be  detailed,  something  has 
been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Primary  Schools.  The  Avork  of  improve- 
ment has  been  commenced,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  board,  the 
labors  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
teachers,  will  be  carried  forward  with  wisdom  and  vigor. 
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As  parts  of  a  great  system  of  public  instruction,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  attach  too  nauch  importance  to  the  Primary  Schools.  They  are  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  and  in  proportion  as  the  base  is  enlarged  and  its 
foundation  strengthened,  the  superstructure  can  be  reared  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  in  graceful  proportions,  and  to  a  towering  height.  Under  the 
improvements  which  are  now  in  operation,  and  others  that  will  be 
introduced,  it  is  hoped  that  the  children  in  the  Primary  Schools  will  be 
rescued  from  that  waste  of  lime  and  misdirection  of  powers,  hitherto 
unavoidable,  and  so  instructed  and  carried  forward  as  that  every  child, 
on  attaining  the  requisite  age,  shall  be  competent  and  qualified,  not  only 
to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  to  improve  the  privileges  and 
advantages  there  offered ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  children  entering 
the  Grammar  Schools  come,  thoroughly  qualified  and  prepared,  these 
schools  themselves  will  be  improved,  and  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
pass  through  them  at  an  age  sufficiently  early  to  allow  them  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  High  Schools,  before  the  time  arrives  at  which  they 
wish  to  leave  school  for  some  active  employment.  Thus,  by  improving 
the  Primary,  we  improve  the  Grammar,  extend  the  advantages  of  the 
Higb  Schools,  and  make  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  of 
popular  education,  what  it  ought  to  be,  progressive  and  not  stationary . 

Report  of  School  Committee,  Nathaniel  B.  SHTJRTiiEFF,  Chairman. 

After  due  deliberation,  the  following  plan  of  proceeding  was  adopted : 

To  hold  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  each  district,  at  one  of  the 
school-rooms,  the  school  occupying  the  room  where  the  teachers  are 
assembled  being  retained  in  session  during  the  meeting ;  the  hour  of 
meeting,  after  the  close  of  the  morning  session ;  and  the  attendance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  district  secured  when  practicable. 

The  teachers  of  twelve  districts  have  been  invited  to  attend  these 
meetings.  In  two  or  three  instances,  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
were  kind  enough  to  assume  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  meetings.  The  attendance  of  the 
teachers  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  In  all  the  districts  every 
teacher  invited  was  present,  with  a  single  exception.  In  that  case  there 
was  a  good  excuse  for  absence.  In  all  the  districts,  the  desire  was 
expressed  by  teachers  individually  that  the  meetings  might  be  repeated  ; 
and  in  one,  a  request  for  another  meeting  was  made  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  tax  your  patience  by  attempting  to  describe  in 
detail  the  method  of  conducting  these  meetings.  A  sketch  of  their 
general  character  is  all  that  will  be  attempted. 

At  the  outset,  I  determined  to  consume  no  time  in  useless  declamation 
b 
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on  the  importance  of  education  and  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion, and  to  waste  no  words  in  mere  official  formalities  and  airy  specu- 
lations, but  to  adapt  all  the  exercises  and  remarks,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  the  every-day  Avants  of  the  teacher,  and  to  the  actual  business  of  the 
school-room.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  by  bringing  together  a  group 
of  teachers  into  a  school  of  the  same  grade  and  character  as  those  in 
which  they  are  daily  employed,  the  best  possible  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented, for  realizing  the  advantages  of  what  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  best,  and  indeed  an  indispensable  element  of  the  true  Normal  School. 
Even  with  such  facilities,  however,  I  did  not  expect,  at  a  single  session, 
to  produce  great  results.  The  leading  objects  at  which  I  aimed  were, 
to  show  that  teaching  is  an  art,  founded  npon  well-defined  principles, 
and  capable  of  being  acquired  as  other  arts  are  ;  to  create  the  desire  for 
improvement  in  this  art,  where  such  a  desire  was  wanting,  and  to 
increase  it  where  it  already  existed  ;  and,  finally,  to  actually  communi- 
cate some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  art  itself.  Such  was  my 
general  scheme. 

The  remarks  were  interspersed  with  exercises  conducted  by  myself, 
in  teaching  and  drilling  some  one  class  or  the  whole  school.  Thus,  the 
principles  and  methods  presented  were  illustrated  by  examples,  while, 
sometimes,  by  reversing  the  process,  the  exercises  were  given  and  then 
analyzed,  showing  the  principles  involved  and  the  reasons  for  the 
process. 

For  example  :  the  fundamental  requisite  of  good  government  is  stated 
to  be  obedience, — prompt,  exact,  implicit  and  cheerful.  The  necessity 
of  all  these  elements  of  obedience,  is  explained,  and  then  some  direction 
given  to  a  class  or  the  school,  such  as,  to  raise  the  right  hand  or  stand 
in  a  certain  manner,  the  direction  being  repeated,  and  various  expe- 
dients applied,  till  it  is  complied  with  according  to  the  conditions 
required. 

The  other  main  points  presented  were,  attention,  in  its  relations  to 
mental  culture  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  the  importance  and 
methods  of  training  children  in  every  thing  we  wish  them  to  do,  instead 
of  merely  telling  them,  as  some  teachers  of  long  experience  are  still  in 
the  habit  of  doing ;  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the 
understanding,  as  well  as  the  memory  ;  the  ways  and  means  of  exciting 
the  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  do  right ;  the  spirit  of  progress  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  teacher. 

Besides  these,  other  topics  were  incidentally  introduced,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  blackboard  and  slate,  physical  training,  the  first  steps  in 
teaching  the  alphabet,  drilling  in  spelling,  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  phonetic  analysis. 

Experience  and  observation  will  doubtless  suggest  advantageous  mod- 
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iiications  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  these  meetings, 
which,  for  want  of  a  more  significant  name,  I  will  venture  to  denominate 
Normal  Institutes,  since  they  may  be  made  to  combine  some  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Teachers'  Institute. 

As  to  the  utility  of  similar  meetings  for  the  higher  grade  of  teachers, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  question.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  teachers  should  at  once  sympathize  with  such  a  movement.  Every 
improvement  has  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  deep-rooted  prejudices. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  thus  far  I  have  not  discovered  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  feeling  adverse  to  this  movement,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  much  interest  and  sympathy  have  been  manifested. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  these  meetings  of  teachers  should  be 
held  in  each  district  as  often  as  once  in  each  quarter ;  and,  if  the  board 
approve  of  this  method  of  employing  a  portion  of  my  time,  I  propose 
to  invite  the  teachers  of  the  remaining  districts  to  meet  me,  and  then 
repeat  the  circuit. 

By  some  it  may  be  thought  best  to  permit  teachers  to  take  the  hour 
for  the  meeting  from  the  regular  school  time.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  wise,  especially  during  the 
winter  season.  Our  sessions  of  three  hours  are  too  long  for  very  young 
children,  and  the  shortening  of  the  period,  occasionally,  for  the  proposed 
object,  would,  without  doubt,  be  a  decided  gain  to  the  pupils. 

To  give  these  Normal  Institutes  still  greater  efficiency,  and  save  time, 
it  may  be  well,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  dismiss 
all  the  Primary  Schools,  for  half  a  day,  and  request  the  teachers  to  meet 
in  one  place,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  illustrations  of  the  theory 
and  practise  of  teaching. 

If  this  proposition  meets  with  your  approbation,  you  will,  of  course, 
make  such  modifications  of  the  regulations  as  will  be  found  necessary 
to  effect  the  object. 

My  visits  to  the  Primary  Schools  during  the  last  quarter,  have  been 
quite  numerous,  though  I  have  not  made  a  general  inspection  of  the 
whole,  as  I  did  in  the  preceding  quarter.  I  have  at  this  time  no  new 
suggestions  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools.  For  the 
present,  it  is  in  my  judgment,  sufiicient  to  pursue  the  plan  presented 
in  my  former  report,  and  indorsed  and  adopted  by  this  board,  viz. :  of 
classifying  the  schools  as  fast  as  circumstances  Avill  permit ;  of  furnish- 
ing each  child  with  a  slate,  chair,  and  single  desk ;  of  preparing  a 
manual  of  Primary  School  instruction  ;  and  of  aiding  and  encouraging 
the  teachers  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing 
a  Primary  School. 

The  last  means  mentioned  must  be  the  main  reliance  for  remedying 
existing  evils,  and  for  introducing  real  and  valuable  improvements. 
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We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  great  fundamental  maxim  in  educa- 
tional policy,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.''^  In  the  administration 
of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  therefore,  it  should  be  the  first  and 
foremost  aim,  to  select  superior  teachers,  to  retain  them  in  the  service, 
and  to  insist  upon  constant  progress  in  excellence.  I  trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  no  teacher  will  be  permitted  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  a  Primary  School,  who  has  not  been  first 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  art  in  a  model  school.  The  Normal  Schools 
of  this  State  have  no  model  schools  connected  with  them ;  and  so  long 
as  this  deficiency  exists,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  them  to  give  all  that 
practical  training  to  their  pupils  Avbich  the  true  theory  of  the  Normal 
School  contemplates. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  Gram- 
mer  Schools.  Having  completed  the  thorough  inspection  of  the 
Primary  Schools,  as  described  in  my  first  report,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  especially  those  embracing  the  pupils  drawn  from  the  Primary 
Schools  within  the  past  year,  and  generally  constituting  the  fourth 
class.  From  tv/o  to  three  divisions  in  fifteen  schools  were  examined. 
In  these  examinations,  it  was  my  aim  to  ascertain  the  method  of 
teaching  each  branch,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  it,  carefully  to 
note  all  peculiarities  of  management,  and  especially  to  observe  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  school-room,  and  the  motives  applied.  In  these 
divisions  the  prescribed  studies  are,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  oral 
arithmetic  and  drawing. 

The  writing  books  were  carefully  inspected.  In  some  schools  this 
branch  was  taught  with  very  little  skill.  The  contrast  between  the  best 
and  the  poorest  was  very  great.  In  the  school  where  I  found  writing 
taught  remarkably  well,  the  other  branches  were  taught  with  nearly  or 
quite  equal  success,  showing  that  good  writing  can  be  produced  without 
detriment  to  other  studies.  In  some  divisions  pens  were  not  used  at 
all,  pencils  being  substituted  in  their  place.  The  results  of  this  plan 
did  not  appear  very  promising.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor 
is,  that  it  saves  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  but,  in  most  of  the 
cases  which  came  under  my  observation,  this  relief  to  the  teacher  was 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils.  To  tell  a  child  to  take  a  pencil  and 
Avriting  book  and  imitate  the  copy,  is  not  teaching  writing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  way  in'  which  pencils  are  used  in  our 
schools  in  teaching  writing,  or  that  pencils  may  not  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  this  branch.       In  the  Primary  Schools  they  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  three  or  four  divisions  the  writing  was  excellent.  In  these  schools 
the  pen  was  used.  Where  the  best  results  were  produced,  the  black- 
board   was  in  constant  use,  and  a  whole  section  of  pupils  wrote  the 
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same  copy,  at  the  same  time.  In  some  divisions,  the  blackboard  did  not 
seem  to  be  used  at  all,  in  teaching  this  branch.  Such  a  neglect  shows 
a  want  of  competency,  or  a  want  of  faithfulness,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  penmanship  is  gener- 
ally taught  very  well.  In  some  schools  it  is  taught  with  extraordinary 
success.  On  the  whole,  this  branch  is  now  taught  in  our  schools  far 
better  than  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  since,  though  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement  in  its  management,  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and 
in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  the  reading  lessons  afford  the  skilful 
teacher  the  best  means  of  imparting  useful  instruction,  and  of  forming 
correct  mental  habits.  This  branch,  was,  therefore,  particularly 
examined.  After  listening  to  the  exercises  in  reading,  as  conducted  by 
the  teacher,  a  few  suggestive  words  were  selected,  and  the  pupils  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  use  and  meaning,  and  then  required  to  write  them,  or 
some  others,  on  their  slates,  from  dictation.  This  process  drew  out  their 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  showed  whether  they  were 
well  provided  wdth  slates  and  pencils,  and  how  well  they  had  been 
trained  in  their  use.  They  were  required  to  write  the  Arabic  figures, 
also,  from  dictation.  Some  capital  letters  were  written  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  pupils  required  to  imitate  them  on  their  slates.  I  found 
that  the  pupils  in  these  divisions  had  not  been  trained,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  in  these  slate-and-blackboard  exercises. 

It  is  often  said  that  during  the  first  year  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
children  make  but  little,  if  any,  progress  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
first  classes  in  the  Primary  Schools  are  more  proficient  than  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  That,  in  some  particular  Primary 
School,  where  all  the  most  desirable  conditions  meet,  a  class  of  pupils 
should  be  found  equal,  or  superior  to,  the  lowest  class  in  some  Grammar 
School,  would  not  be  surprising;  but  the  assertion  that  such  is  the  case 
generally,  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  which  have  fallen  within  the 
range  of  my  observations.  No  doubt,  some  things  are  soon  forgotten, 
and  some  have  to  be  unlearned,  but  we  should  not  from  this  argue  a 
cessation  of  progress.  The  formulce  respecting  the  use  of  the  punctu- 
ation marks,  so  laboriously  learned,  soon  pass  out  of  the  memory  ;  and 
they  can  be  recalled  by  very  few  Grammar  School  pupils  of  a  year's 
standing.  But  the  words  of  these  rules,  as  usually  learned  and  recited 
in  the  Primary  School,  seldom  convey  any  meaning  to  the  understanding 
of  the  pupil,  and  therefore,  may  be  forgotten  without  the  loss  of  any 
real  knowledge. 

All  the  departments  of  our  system  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
each  other,  so  that  what  is  taught  in  the  lower  grades,  will  prepare  for 
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what  is  to  be  learned  in  the  tipper.  Still,  there  is  some  danger  of  too 
rigid  an  adherence  to  the  mere  outward  form  of  system,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  a  public  school.  While  the  particular  course  prescribed 
for  each  grade  should  receive  proper  attention,  it  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration,  Avhether  some  things  should  not  be  anticipated.  The 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  should  fit  pupils  to  pass  the  required 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools.  But  is  this  all  they 
should  attempt  ?  Should  they  not,  in  addition,  afford  some  portion  of 
such  other  education  as  will  be  most  useful  to  those  pupils  who  may 
never  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Grammar  School  ? 
Penmanship  and  written  arithmetic  have  been  introduced  into  some 
Intermediate  Schools,  with  most  beneficial  eff'ects.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  well  for  the  fourth  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  have  some 
instruction  in  geography  and  history,  in  written  arithmetic  and  the 
writing  of  words  and  sentences  from  dictation,  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  first  class  are  permitted  to  study,  to  some  extent,  several  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  High  Schools.  This  opinion  will  appear  the 
more  reasonable,  Avhen  we  consider  that  many  of  the  pupils  in  the 
lowest  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  are  already  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  removed  and  put  to 
business,  before  they  can  reach  the  classes  where  the  branches  named 
come  into  the  prescribed  course. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  submitted  to  the  board  on  a  former 
occasion,  as  well  as  those  now  presented,  respecting  the  teachers  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  teachers  in  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  These  teachers  should  be  aided  and 
encouraged  in  their  eff'orts  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  education,  and  the  art  of  teaching.  As  a  first  step  in  this 
direction,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  placing,  in  the 
library  of  each  Grammar  School,  a  copy  of  Barnard's  American  Journal 
of  Education,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  publication  on  the 
subject  of  education  ever  published  in  the  English  language. 

The  education  which  this  city  undertakes  to  furnish  to  the  children  of 
all  classes,  ought  to  be  broad  and  liberal.  It  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  communication  of  a  given  amount  of  knowledge.  It  should  look 
to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  It  should  aim  to  send  forth  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  children  from  the  institutions  of  learning,  with  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies.  It  should  endeavor,  first  and  foremost,  to  form 
right  character,  and  create  a  love  for  real  excellence.  It  should  be 
imbued  with  the  elevating  and  purifying  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  enjoins  us  to  strive  for  perfection.     The  elevation  of  the  moral 
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sentiments,  rather  than  mere  intellectual  attainments,  should  be 
esteemed  its   chief  glory. 

A  portion  of  our  teachers  are  now  imparting  a  high  style  of  educa- 
tion. But  they  need  more  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  this  kind  of 
teaching.  This  can  be  given  them,  most  effectually,  by  a  right  manage- 
ment of  the  examinations  of  their  schools.  Examinations  may  be  the 
occasion  of  much  good  or  much  evil.  The  proper  objects  and  uses  of 
examinations,  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  serious  attention  of  every 
one  who  is  called  to  participate  in  the  supervision  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  is  obvious  that  the  utility  of  examinations  depends  wholly 
upon  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  based,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  quite  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  the  school-room,  but  possessed  of  good  sense  and  right 
feelings,  will  make  an  examination  very  profitable  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  of  equal,  or  superior  intelligence, 
and  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  may,  from  inattention  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  his  proceedings,  produce  the  opposite  effect. 
Teachers  and  pupils  are  depressed  and  disheartened,  instead  of  being 
stimulated  and  encouraged.  They  have  faithfully  tried  to  do  a  good 
work, — they  know  they  have  done  it.  But  this  is  overlooked,  and  they 
are  admonished,  gently  it  may  be,  for  not  doing  something  else  which 
they  could  not  do,  or  which  they  did  not  know  would  be  required  of 
them. 

The  examiner  should  always  remember  that  he  is,  to  some  extent, 
shaping  the  subsequent  teaching,  as  well  as  ascertaining  the  preceding. 
Teachers  are  ever  strongly  tempted,  even  against  their  better  judgment, 
to  conform  their  teaching  to  the  kind  of  examination  expected.  They 
cannot  be  blamed  for  adopting  such  a  course.  Indeed,  they  might,  with 
greater  reason,  be  blamed  for  not  doing  so,  since  the  primary  responsi- 
bility is  with  the  committee,  who  are  the  legal  trustees  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  to  determine  what  description 
of  instruction  shall  be  given.  Teachers  are,  with  reason,  expected  to 
give  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  supervisors.  Examinations  are 
held  to  determine  how  far  this  end  has  been  attained.  But  they  do 
more.  They  virtually  indicate  what  the  examiner  thinks  the  pupil  ought 
to  know,  as  well  as  reveal  what  he  does  know.  It  is  important  that 
examiners  should  keep  this  fact  in  view,  and  conduct  their  examinations 
accordingly.  If  the  examiner  comes  into  the  school  every  quarter, 
or  every  month,  only  to  be  entertained  by  exercises  in  some  favorite 
branch,  conducted  in  some  favorite  style,  the  teacher  will  soon  find  it 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  course.  This 
point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  which  came  to  my  knowledge. 
"How    did    your    examination    pass    off?"     the    teacher    was     asked. 
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"Finely,"  was  the  reply;  "I  knew  very  well  what  my  committee-man 
was  pleased  with,  and  I  was  prepared  for  him." 

Examinations  have  had  a  very  marked  influence  in  shaping  the 
instruction  in  our  Primary  Schools.  In  these  schools,  the  principal 
examinations,  those  of  which  by  far  the  most  account  is  made,  have 
reference  to  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  Grammar  Schools.  Hence, 
much  of  the  teaching  is  concentrated  upon  the  immediate  candidates, 
and  they  are  too  often  treated  as  though  they  had  no  other  destiny  but 
to  get  into  a  Grammar  School.  The  question  is  not,  "  How  shall  I  form 
the  mind  and  character  of  this  pupil,  and  develop  his  powers  and  facul- 
ties ?  "  but,  "How  shall  I  make  him  pass  the  dreaded  examination?" 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  examinations  should  be  conducted,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  discovering  what  the  pupil  knows,  and  to 
pointing  out  what  he  should  know.  It  should  go  further,  and  look  to 
higher  results.  It  should  seek  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  is,  and  what 
he  can  do  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  see  what  discipline  of  the  mind,  and 
heart,  and  body  he  has  had.  It  is  true,  this  kind  of  examination  is 
difficult ;  but  it  is  necessary.  We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  its  results  are  capable  of  being  represented  by  marks 
and  figures.  Let  our  examinations  be  extended  into  this  higher  sphere 
of  education,  and  many  teachers  will  be  very  glad  to  occupy  themselves 
with  it,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  But, 
then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  teacher  cannot  prepare  his  pupils 
for  every  thing,  in  a  limited  period  of  time.  There  must  be  a  choice  of 
objects,  in  the  general  scheme ;  and  there  must  be  a  choice  of  topics 
and  methods,  in  each  particular  branch.  If  the  teacher,  in  obedience 
to  direct  or  indirect  instructions,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  instructions, 
has  adopted  a  certain  course,  and  has  prepared  his  pupils  for  one  sort  of 
an  examination,  he  ought  not  to  be  censured  for  their  failure,  when  put 
to  a  totally  different  test,  which  he  did  not  expect.  Before  a  teacher  is 
censured  for  any  supposed  deficiency,  he  should  be  permitted  to  show 
what  he  has  attempted  and  what  he  has  done,  and  to  give  his  reasons 
for  his  course.  For  instance  ;  the  examiner  finds  that  the  pupils  of  a 
certain  school  can  recite  the  text  of  the  books  glibly  enough,  but  that 
their  logical  powers  have  not  been  trained.  As  soon  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  routine  of  question  and  answer,  they  are  bewildered,  and 
cannot  proceed.  He  is  dissatisfied,  and  suggests  that  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  think,  to  reason,  to  investigate,  to  understand  ;  that  they 
should  learn  things  as  well  as  words.  On  inquiry,  he  might,  perhaps, 
find  that  his  predecessor,  the  year  before,  was  displeased  for  precisely 
the  opposite  reason,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  the  verbatim  recitation 
of  the  words  of  the  text-book.  Examiners  ought  to  avoid  extreme 
notions  on  the  subject  of  education.     The  good  teacher,  who  is  a  master 
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of  his  art,  if  left  sufficiently  free,  will  give  to  each  branch,  and  each 
department  of  education,  its  proper  share  of  attention, — neglecting  none, 
making  a  hobby  of  none.  Such  should  be  the  aim  of  the  examiner,  if 
he  would  make  his  examinations  profitable. 

Good  teachers,  who  know  what  is  best  to  be  taught,  and  how  to 
teach  it,  have  a  right  to  be  examined  by  competent  examiners,  that  they 
may  have  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  work.  Teachers  of  a  different 
character,  who  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
and  possess  little  professional  ambition,  need  frequent,  judicious  examina- 
tions and  inspections,  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  exertion. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  that  while  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  what  our  school  system  has  done  and  is  doing,  I  trust  we  shall  not 
be  satisfied,  tmless  we  can  see  evident  progress,  unless  Ave  can  see  its 
excellences  increasing  and  its  defects  diminishing,  and  feel  assured  that 
each  successive  generation  of  pupils  is  receiving  a  more  valuable  educa- 
tion than  the  preceding  one,  and  that  we  shall  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  new  school  year,  with  some  degree  of  that  spirit 
which  animated  School  Counsellor  Dinter,  when  he  said,  "  I  promised 
God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  being 
who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
provide." 

Second  Quarterly  Report  of  Superintendent. — John  D.  Philbkick. 

Since  the  committee,  charged  with  the  preparation  of  this  report,  was 
constituted,  one  of  its  members  having  occasion  to  go  to  New  York, 
was  requested  by  the  chairman  to  visit  the  schools  of  that  city,  with  the 
view  to  embodying  in  this  report  the  results  of  such  observations  as  he 
might  have  opportunity  to  make.  From  that  gentleman  the  chairman 
received  the  following  interesting  communication : — 

"  In  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  give  you  some  of  the  impressions 
I  have  received  in  my  recent  visits  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  must,  however,  premise  that  ray  conclusions  are  neces- 
sarily based  upon  a  hurried  and  somewhat  superficial  observation,  with 
but  little  opportunity  of  testing  how  far  the  principles,  professedly 
recognized  are  conformed  to  in  practise,  nor  how  far  things  are  in  reality 
all  that  they  may  seem. 

"  In  theory,  full  and  stated  public  examinations,  with  careful  elabora- 
tions of  their  results,  and  the  classification  of  the  schools  by  those 
results,  may  be,  and   if  carried  out  in  good  faith,  undoubtedly  would 
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be,  an  invaluable  means  of  stimulating  both  scholars  and  teachers  to  a 
desirable  emulation,  fruitful  in  good  results.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see 
that  should  these  examinations  chance  to  be  unfaithfully  performed,  or 
conducted  by  incompetent  or  dishonest  persons,  such  a  system  becomes 
worse  than  useless,  and  may  even  be  made  to  exercise  the  most  delete- 
rious influences.  A  power  so  supreme  and  irresponsible  as  this,  and 
which,  when  well  used,  may  be  so  potent  for  good,  must,  if  abused,  be 
yet  more  potent  for  evil  and  mischief.  This  is  one  of  the  great  and 
distinguishing  features  of  the  New  York  school  system, — distinguishing 
it  from  our  own  in  the  most  marked  manner.  Every  school,  primary  or 
grammar,  is  examined  in  all  the  studies  of  all  the  classes  on  a  fixed  and 
appointed  day.  This  is  known  long  before  its  occurrence.  These 
examinations  are  conducted  in  the  most  public  manner,  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants.  By  their  results  the  several  schools  are 
classified  and  ranked. 

"My  first  impressions  were  quite  in  favor  of  this  plan,  as  one  much 
in  advance  of  and  having  many  advantages  over  our  own  practises  and 
modes  of  examination.  Subsequent  observations  have  somewhat  modified 
those  impressions,  suggesting  that  however  admirable  it  may  be  in  theory, 
it  is  not  without  many  practical  difficulties.  Besides  the  liability  to  be 
abused,  there  is  also  an  ever-present  danger  of  injustice  being  done  to 
the  deserving,  and  of  awarding  more  than  justice  to  the  less  meritorious, 
even  with  the  best  desire  to  be  impartial  and  equal.  Accidental  circum- 
stances may  intrude,  to  mislead  even  the  most  competent  and  judicious 
examiner,  giving  very  false  impressions  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
school  examined. 

"  The  publicity  of  these  examinations  is  also,  to  my  mind,  an 
objectionable  feature,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  teacher,  in  self- 
defence,  to  make  unusual  preparations  for  the  day  of  trial,  and  to 
attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  it.  Their  occurrence  on  fixed  and 
appointed  days,  known  in  advance,  is  another  objection  of  a  twofold 
nature.  It  operates  as  an  unnatural  stimulus  before  examination, 
followed  by  an  equally  xmhealthy  reaction  when  this  pressure  is  taken 
off".  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  same  full  and  thorough  examinations 
of  all  the  classes  of  all  our  own  schools,  by  our  superintendent.  I 
would,  however,  have  them  private,  or  open  only  to  members  of  the 
committee,  and  with  no  preliminary  notice  to  the  school  thus  visited. 
In  this  way  there  might  be  obtained  a  much  better  insight  into  its 
every-day  working  condition,  unstimulated  by  any  foreknowledge  of  an 
approaching  ordeal.  The  results  of  such  an  examination  might  be 
given  as  exactly  as  possible,  but  without  any  comparison  between 
diff"erent  schools,  the  relative  advantages  of  which  might  be  quite 
unlike. 
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"  In  my  visits  to  the  schools  of  New  York,  I  have  given  the  most 
attention  to  the  primary  departments,  and  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  their 
great  superiority  to  those  of  our  own  city.  This  superiority  was  a 
marked  feature,  and  everywhere  noticeable.  It  did  not  consist  in  their 
accommodations.  In  school-houses  and  their  equipments,  our  own 
schools,  both  Primary  and  Grammar,  enjoy  many  advantages.  This 
superiority  is  most  noticeable  in  their  progress,  in  their  studies,  in  their 
drill 'and  discipline,  and  in  all  the  general  evidences  of  well-taught 
schools.  I  know  of  but  one  assignable  reason  for  this  difference 
between  the  schools  of  the  two  cities.  It  certainly  is  not  that  they 
employ  better  teachers.  With  the  exception  of  their  principals  and 
vice-principals,  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  assistant  teachers  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  our  own,  either  in  respect  to  experience  or 
qualifications.  Notwithstanding  the  large  numbers  that  are  often 
crowded  into  spaces  much  too  small,  in  spite  of  the  proportion  of 
inexperienced  and  less  qualified  teachers  in  charge  of  the  younger 
classes,  we  find  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  superiority  in  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  of  their  Primary  Schools  over  a  large  proportion  of  our 
own.  And  why  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  the  former  are  graded,  or  divided  into  large 
classes  uniform  in  their  studies.  From  the  alphabet  classes  up  to  the 
candidates  for  admittance  into  the  grammar  departments,  there  are  as 
many  grades  as  there  are  classes  of  fifty  pupils.  The  eff"ect  of  this 
complete  gradation  more  than  surpasses  all  I  had  supposed  to  be 
possible  in  the  education  of  very  young  children.  Indeed  I  was  quite 
unprepared  to  witness  so  many  and  so  remarkable  evidences  of  the 
benefits  of  minute  classification,  which  in  some  instances  gave  no  less 
than  sixteen  grades  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight.  Each  class  is 
thus  a  unit  in  their  studies.  There  are  no  subdivisions,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  is  no  loss  of  time.  Every  moment  may  be  employed  by 
the  teacher,  in  training,  drilling,  instructing  or  disciplining  each  one  of 
her  pupils  ;  and  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  great  secret  of  a  success 
which  seems  so  wonderful  to  those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time. 

"  In  our  own  Primary  Schools, — I  mean,  of  course,  those  which  have 
not  been  graded, — there  are  six  classes  to  every  fifty-five  or  sixty 
pupils.  The  teacher  can,  of  course,  give  her  attention  to  but  one  of  these 
classes  at  a  time.  While  she  is  occupied  with  one,  the  five  others  must 
do  as  they  best  can ;  and  those  who  most  need  guidance,  the  youngest, 
can  be  doing  nothing  and  can  learn  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  while 
their  teacher  is  occupied  with  their  seniors.  It  therefore  ceases  to  be 
at  all  surprising  to  find  infant  classes,  who  have  their  teacher's 
constant  attention,  without  this  fivefold  interruption,  making  a  corres- 
ponding  progress.      I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  this  is  not  all 
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lost  time,  as  the  younger  classes  may  and  do  learn  a  great  deal  in  listen- 
ing to  their  elders.  One  fact  is,  however,  worth  more  than  any  number 
of  conflicting  theories,  and  our  own  common  sense  must  tell  us,  that 
however  much  pupils  may  learn  from  others,  they  would,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  acquire  much  more  in  the  same  time,  from  skilled  and 
competent  teachers.  Nor  need  we  go  to  New  York  for  evidences  of  the 
infinite  superiority  of  the  system  of  graded  primary  classes.  The  success 
which  has  already  attended  the  partial  experiments  in  several  districts 
in  this  city,  is  well  marked,  and  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
superiority.  • 

"  In  another  respect,  the  Primary  Schools  of  New  York  are  more 
philosophically  constituted  than  they  are  with  us.  Instead  of  being 
subdivided  into  two  hundred  separate  schools,  of  sixty  pupils,  each 
independent  of  the  other,  taught  by  persons  of  the  same  relative  grade, 
and  all  having  equal  salaries,  there  are  but  about  one  hundred  schools 
for  more  than  five  times  as  many  pupils,  and  none  of  these  schools  have 
less  than  three,  and  some  as  many  as  sixteen,  classes.  Each  of  these 
schools  has  its  principal  and  vice-principal,  while  the  salaries  of  the 
other  teachers  are  proportioned  to  the  grade  of  their  classes.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  each  group  of  classes  has  a 
responsible  head,  which  is  at  present  the  great  want  of  our  graded 
schools.  I  would,  however,  by  no  means  imitate  the  New  York  schools, 
either  in  the  great  inequality  of  the  salaries,  (ranging  in  some  instances 
from  $100  to  $600  per  annum,)  or  in  that  of  the  ages  and  qualifications 
of  the  teachers.  These  difi'erences  are  excessive,  and  beyond  all  rational 
proportion.  I  would  not  favor  the  employment  of  any  but  the  higher 
grades  of  talent  and  fitness,  even  in  the  charge  of  the  youngest  classes, 
for  nowhere  can  these  be  employed  with  more  advantage  than  in  thus 
laying  the  very  foundations  of  education.  I  would,  however,  so  far 
imitate  the  New  York  plan  as  to  give,  in  every  series  of  graded  schools, 
to  one  teacher  the  general  responsibility  and  supervision  of  all  the 
several  grades  or  classes,  the  regulation  of  the  promotions,  the  admis- 
sions, and  the  adjustment  of  all  the  difi'erences  that  may  arise  among 
the  teachers.  It  would  be  well  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  duties 
thus  imposed  by  a  small  increase  of  compensation,  which  might  be 
done  without  any  increase  of  the  aggregate  expenditure,  if  the  increase 
of  salaries  from  year  to  year  is  made  more  gradual  than  at  present. 
There  should  be  in  each  district  a  recognized  head-teacher  for  every 
group  of  graded  Primary  Schools  numbering  four  or  more. 

"  There  are  other  points  of  diff'erence  between  oiu*  own  schools  and 
those  of  New  York,  which  might  be  studied  to  advantage ;  but  I  will 
only  refer,  in  passing,  to  one  other — the  entire  absence  of  male  instruc- 
tion  in    all   the   female    schools.     All   the   female    departments   of  the 
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Grammar  Schools,  and  even  the  Daily  Normal  School,  are  under  the 
charge  of  ladies.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  favor  the  adoption  of 
this  feature  in  our  own  schools.  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  its  practical 
operation  to  entertain  a  well- matured  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  systems.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  Avell  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  especially  in  view  of  the  apparently  successful 
results  of  the  New  York  plan,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  less 
expensive  than  our  own. 

"  In  the  conveniences  of  our  own  school-houses,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  their  equipments  and  furniture,  and  most  especially  in 
area  of  desk-room  allowed  to  each  scholar,  the  schools  of  this  city 
enjoy  many  advantages  over  any  that  I  have  seen  in  New  York.  Even 
if  we  go  hack  ten  years,  and  compare  the  Hancock,  the  Quincy,  or  the 
Bowdoin  school-houses  with  those  most  recently  erected  in  New  York, 
we  cannot  but  give  the  preference  without  hesitation  to  our  own.  In 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  even  the  best  of  the  New 
York  schools  can  show  no  such  records  as  those  of  Boston. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  impressions  suggested  by  the  hasty  visits  I 
have  been  able  to  make  to  some  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and 
which  are  now  given  to  you  with  more  haste  than  the  importance  of  the 
subject  makes  desirable.  If,  in  your  judgment,  they  are  of  either 
interest  or  value,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service." 

The  committee  have  thought  that  this  account  of  the  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  though  "  the  result  of  a  hurried  and  somewhat  super- 
ficial inspection,"  would  be  read  with  interest  by  the  members  of  the 
board,  and  by  all  interested  in  the  character  and  progress  of  our  public 
schools.  The  remarks  of  the  writer  on  public  examinations  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  comparative  excellence  and  relative  rank  of  the 
several  schools,  are  unquestionably  just,  and  in  harmony  with  our  expe- 
rience iipon  this  point.  This  custom  formerly  prevailed  here.  A  special 
committee  was  annually  appointed  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  their  report  presented  a  graduated  list  of  the  schools, 
their  comparative  rank  as  adjudged  and  determined  by  the  examination. 
The  plan  was  abandoned  because  of  its  inherent  liability  to  injustice, 
because  obviously  sometimes  injustice  was  done  by  committees  Avhose 
only  aim  was  to  be  faithful  and  impartial.  Evidently  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  fair  to  attempt  to  decide  the  comparative  excellence  and  relative 
rank  of  several  schools  by  a  single  day's  public  examination  of  each. 

In  regard  to  classification  in  the  primary  department,  and  the  better 
discipline,  culture  and  progress  that  result  therefrom,  the  New  York 
schools  are  evidently  in  advance  of  our  own.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  are  on  the  way  to  overtake  them  in  this  respect.  The  extent  to 
which  this  classification  has  been  introduced  here,  is  one  of  the  points 
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■upon  which  the  board  may  contemplate  with  satisfaction  its  labors  for 
the  past  year.  The  isolated  situation  of  many  of  our  Primary  Schools, 
is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  thorough  introduction  of  this 
classification.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  by  procuring  the  erection  of 
Primary  school-houses  in  several  districts  where  they  are  needed,  or  by 
leasing  bvxildings  instead  of  single  rooms,  so  that  several  schools  now 
kept  in  different  localities  can  be  grouped  together  and  classified,  claims 
the  attention  of  the  board,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  fii^st  objects  of 
its  future  efforts.  This  being  accomplished,  another  advance  might  then 
be  made  by  placing  in  every  case  the  teacher  most  experienced  and  best 
qualified  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  groups  of  Primary  Schools,  giving 
her  the  general  supervision  and  charge  of  all  the  classes  or  schools  in 
the  group. 

Report  of  School  Committee — Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Chairman. 

CHELSEA. 

The  present  board  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  the  excellent 
suggestions  of  the  last  annual  report  on  the  methods  of  Primary  School 
instruction  ;  but  the  committee  think  they  have  had  the  co-operation  of 
the  teachers  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  Primary  Schools  what  the  name 
suggests.  We  have  worked  on  this  idea, — that  the  Primary  School  is 
eminently  the  place  for  teaching,  and  that  the  great  care  should  be  for 
the  first  things.  Our  motto  has  been — begin  right,  and  all  will  end 
right. 

Oral  exercises  have  been  encouraged  in  these  schools.  The  best 
Primary  School  teachers  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  confine  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  to  books.  They  begin  by  talking  about  visible  objects,  care- 
fully selecting  those  which  are  known  to  the  child.  The  purpose  of  the 
teacher,  at  first,  is,  not  to  impart  something  new,  but  to  assure  the  pupil 
in  the  little  knowledge  he  has.  A  period  of  several  weeks  is  thus  spent 
in  exercises  upon  things. 

Next,  the  wise  teacher  tries  to  hold  objects  that  are  not  present  to  the 
eye  before  the  mind  of  the  learner.  He  is  encouraged  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another, — a  present  object  with  an  absent  one, — something  in 
the  room  with  something  which  the  memory  or  the  imagination  can 
furnish.  At  this  stage,  some  attention  will  be  given  to  words,  the 
names  of  things,  and  to  proper  forms  of  expression,  and  the  freest  use 
made  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  taught  to  use  the 
slate  and  pencil. 

By  and  by  the  time  comes — and  it  generally  comes  too  soon,  for  most 
parents  are  anxious  to  have  their   children   begin  to  read — when  the 
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teacher  gives  some  attention  to  printed  words.  We  wish,  we  had  room 
to  tell  how  every  good  teacher  proceeds  in  "  teaching  to  read."  She 
does  not  begin  by  showing  the  child  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
telling  their  names.  She  prefers  to  take  some  little  word  of  two  or  three 
letters, — a  word  that  is  familiar  to  the  child, — and  give  the  power  of  each 
letter  separately,  and  then  unite  the  sounds  so  as  to  produce  the  word. 
The  first  exercises  will  be  with  words  of  two  letters,  then  of  three,  then 
of  more,  till«words  of  two  and  three  syllables  are  analyzed,  and  the 
sounds  brought  together  again  to  form  the  words.  In  this  way  the  pupil 
gets  the  very  soul  of  the  word  of  which  the  letters  form  the  body.  Of 
course  it  is  important  to  give  the  names  of  the  letters ;  and  this,  in  due 
time,  will  be  attended  to,  taking  the  easiest,  and  those  oftenest  occurring, 
for  the  first  lessons. 

When  the  learner  comes  to  put  words  together  in  reading,  some  simple 
sentence  will  be  taken,  and  a  long  talk  had  upon  it,  questions  asked,  and 
suggestions  made.  Oftener,  perhaps,  a  part  of  a  sentence  will  be  taken, 
and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  tell  how  they  would  speak  the  words  if  they 
were  happy,  if  they  were  sad,  if  going  somewhere,  &c.  A  short  time 
will  be  spent  with  such  an  exercise  during  every  session  of  the  school. 
The  teacher  is  interested,  the  children  wide  awake,  the  right  feeling  is 
produced ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  utterance  is  natural,  the  tones  and 
inflections  coming  of  themselves. 

When  books  are  used,  (for  the  time  will  come  when  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  book,)  instead  of  sending  them 
to  the  task  of  getting  a  reading  lesson,  the  true  teacher  Avill  talk  with 
the  learners  about  the  piece  they  are  to  read.  She  will  turn  it  every  way, 
till  sure  that  the  children  understand  what  is  to  be  read ;  then  the  how 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  committee  wish  to  record  that,  whenever  any  of  our  Primary 
School  teachers  have  gone  to  work  in  the  Avay  imperfectly  hinted  at 
above,  and  made  the  reading-lesson  a  centre  for  instruction  in  the  many 
things  that  are  sure  to  find  their  place  in  connection  with  it,  they  have 
manifested  no  anxiety  to  introduce  higher  subjects  of  study  into  their 
schools.  We  have  taken  it  as  a  sign  of  ineflaciency  when  teachers  have 
asked,  "  Why  can  we  not  have  Geography,  some  litde  book  of  History, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  in  our  Primary  Schools  ?  The  children  are 
tired  of  elementary  reading  and  mental  arithmetic ;  and  we  are  tired  of 
them,  too." 

We  take  the  ground  that  any  teacher  that  is  fit  to  be  in  a  Primary 
School  will  find  a  place  in  the  reading-lesson  for  every  thing  she  knows. 
She  can  pour  into  it  History,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,— more _ 
subjects,  indeed,  than  we  can  name  ;  and  can  enliven  the  whole  with  any 
number  of  incidents. 
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We  do  not  want  many  subjects,  nor  any  very  great  advancement  in 
subjects,  in  the  Primary  Scbools ;  but  we  ought  to  insist  upon  slow 
growth,  and  upon  having  our  children  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments, — 
in  those  things  that  are  to  give  character  to  all  future  attainments. 

Many  of  oiir  Primary  Schools  are  fast  coming  up  to  the  true  level ;  and 
a  few  of  them,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  have  reached  it.  In  comparing 
one  "  quarterly  report "  with  another,  through  the  year,  we  find  that 
some  of  these  schools  have  been  raised-  from  a  low  to  a  vejy  high  point 
of  excellence ;  and  the  praise  which  the  sub -committees  award  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  is  more  than  deserved. 

That  the  citizens  may  get  some  idea  of  the  present  state  of  some  of 
the  lower  schools  in  the  city,  we  Avill  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  last 
"  quarterly  reports." 

"Tardiness  has  been  very  slight,"  "In  many  weeks,  only  a  single 
case  of  tardiness  has  occurred."  "No  corporeal  punishment  has  been 
administered  "  (this  is  said  of  a  school  which  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  school  in  the  city;  and  we 
ask  the  attention  to  it  of  those  teachers  of  little  children  who  think  they 
cannot  "  get  along"  without  frequent  use  of  the  rod.)  "  A  visit  to  this 
school,  under  its  present  direction,  will  be  found  pleasant,  not  to  say 
delightful,  to  all  interested  in  the  education  of  little  children."  "The 
diiference- between  the  schooling  and  the  teaching  of  pupils — between 
occupying  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  a  school-room,  and  drawing  from 
time  all  its  advantages — is  here  exemplified,"  "  The  order,  the  attention, 
the  progress  in  study,  each   and  all  force   themselves  on   the   notice." 

"  Miss has   visited,  since   September,  the   parents   and   families   of 

every  pupil  in  her  school,  consulting  and  advising  as  to  their  condition 
and  progress.  By  this  course  she  has  incited  parents  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  which  their  children  may  derive  from  the  Common  School, 
and  stimulating  the  children  to  the  practice  of  regularity  in  attendance, 
and  the  love  of  study ;  thus  making  what  we  might  almost  term  a  desert 
(of  foreign  sands)  to  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose."     "  For  zeal, 

and   conscientious    devotion  to  her   pursuit,  Miss  is  truly  to  be 

commended  ;  and  if  other  teachers  should  walk  in  her  ways,  they  would 
certainly  save  many  steps  for  the  committee,  and  perhaps,  preclude  the 
necessity  for  a  committee  at  all." 

School  Committee. — C.  H.  Leonaed,  T.  P.  Cheevek,  G.  F.  Cox,  Jacob 
Mitchell,  Wm.  S.  Babtlett,  B.  P'.  Shillaber,  Edv^^in  H.  Nevin. 
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ESSEX    COUNTY. 


ANDOVER. 


Quite  a  number  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  teach  in  our  schools, 
several  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  town,  greatly  need  one  thing  which 
we  propose  to  name.  They  have  a  natural  aptness  to  the  work,  and  a 
fondness  for  it ;  indeed,  so  many  excellences  of  various  kinds,  as  to 
render  it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  continue  to  teach.  But  still, 
of  the  number  now  referred  to,  some  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  and  grammar ;  some  who  understand  these  prin- 
ciples quite  well,  are  unable  to  apply  them  except  in  the  most  common 
cases,  without  liability  to  frequent  mistakes  ;  some  have  fallen  into  habits 
of  inaccurate  speech,  and  do  not  notice  inaccuracies  in  their  pupils  ;  and 
some  have  no  natural  power  to  invent  methods  of  awakening  interest 
and  keeping  attention  in  school,  and  are  not  informed  of  those  many  and 
excellent  methods  which,  within  a  few  years,  the  enterprising  teachers  of 
New  England  have  discovered. 

If,  now,  this  class  of  teachers  could  be  essentially  improved  in  the 
respects  referred  to,  they  would  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  they  now  are, 
to  the  schools  instructed  by  them.  That  which  they  greatly  need,  and 
without  which  some  of  them  will  probably  soon  be  refused  as  teachers, 
is  to  attend,  for  a  short  time,  some  one  of  our  excellent  Normal  Schools. 
These  schools  are  expressly  for  teachers ;  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
persons  Avho  themselves  have  high  natural  qualifications  for  teaching,  and 
who  also  have  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves  respecting  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  most  ingenious  and  most  successful  teachers  elsewhere ; 
and  the  instructions  are  arranged  and  imparted  with  reference  to  the 
actual  wants  of  practical,  common  school  teachers,  such  as  have  been 
spoken  of  above. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  teachers  to  this  suggestion,  con- 
vinced that  those  who  act  upon  it  will  not  regret  the  expense  of  time  and 
money  required  to  carry  the  suggestion  into  effect.  They  will  return  to 
their  work,  with  a  more  full  and  exact  acquaintance  with  the  branches  to 
be  taught,  and  more  assurance  upon  difficult  points  in  teaching  and 
discipline;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and 
interesting  schools  ;  and  prepared,  more  fully,  to  discard  that  mechanical 
routine  of  forms  which  gives  little  knowledge  and  no  life  to  the  minds  of 
d 
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pupils,  and  to  substitute  in  place  of  it  a  more  Intelligent,  systematic,  and 
every  way  advantageous  kind  of  instruction. 

School  Committee. — James  H.  Meekiii,,  Caleb  E.  Fisher,  Henky  S. 

Gkeene. 


BOXFORD. 

In  reviewing  tlie  condition  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year,  we 
are  happy  to  say  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  have  equalled, 
at  least,  if  not  surpassed,  what  they  have  done  in  former  years  ;  yet  we 
cannot  feel  that  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  have  been,  that  the 
scholars  have  made  all  that  improvement  or  received  all  that  advantage 
from  attending  school  that  might  have  been  made  and  received.  This  is 
always  the  case,  and  the  reasons  lay  in  a  variety  of  causes,  not  by  any 
means  new  or  peculiar  to  the  last  year,  but  that  have  always  to  a  certain 
extent  existed.  And  while  we  speak  of  some  things  in  which  improve- 
ment has  been  noticed,  in  concluding  our  report,  we  would  also  speak  of 
certain  faults  which  are  plainly  visible,  at  least,  to  all  who  think  about 
them.  Among  the  many  studies  now  introduced  in  our  schools,  some 
very  important  ones  seem  to  be  too  much  neglected,  and  none  more  so 
than  reading  and  spelling.  Although  all  scholars  are  required  to  read 
every  day,  and  some  of  them  three  or  four  times  a  day,  there  are  few 
who  are  really  good  readers.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  spelling  ; 
yet  it  is  very  important  that  all  should  be  able  to  read  understandingly, 
and  spell  correctly.  After  leaving  school  the  young  must  depend  mainly 
upon  their  own  reading  for  general  information  of  what  is  going  on 
around  them,  and  unless  they  become  tolerable  readers  at  school,  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  acquire  a  love  for  reading  afterwards.  It  is  the  practise 
in  our  schools  that  scholars  daily  attend  to  spelling,  yet  we  question  if  a 
majority  even  of  the  older  scholars  would  be  able  to  write  a  letter  of  a 
single  page  to  a  friend,  and  spell  all  the  words  correctly.  We  are  happy 
to  say,  however,  that  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  all  scholars,  as 
there  are  some  in  town  who  are  really  good  readers  and  spellers.  The 
committee  have  required  more  attention  to  these  branches  the  past  year, 
and  we  hope  with  some  success.  We  have  endeavored  to  revive  that 
old  fashioned  custom,  (a  very  good  one  we  think,)  of  requiring  scholars 
to  take  their  places  in  spelling,  or  go  above  each  other,  as  it  is  called. 
But  surely  there  is  room  for  improvement  yet,  and  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  parents  ask  themselves  how  it  is  with  their  children,  and  if 
they  find  them  deficient  in  these  branches,  will  not  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  them  do  more  good  than  a  smattering  of  all  the  branches 
taught  in  our  schools  ?     We    make   these  remarks  feeling  that  parents 
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should  know  what  studies  their  children  attend  to  in  school,  and  should 
influence  them,  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  learning 
before  attempting  the  higher  branches. 

Writing  is  a  branch  well  deserving  attention  in  our  schools,  yet  the 
writing  books  present  nearly  the  same  appearance  every  term.  Some 
scholars  always  keep  their  books  neatly  and  make  some  improvement ; 
others  do  neither.  While  there  are  so  many  classes  in  our  schools,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  great  deal  of  time  be  given  to  this  branch,  or 
that  scholars  should  become  good  penmen  in  a  single  term.  Some 
teachers  think  that  writing  might  be  given  up  entirely  in  the  common 
schools,  and  taught  in  a  writing  school.  Your  committee,  however,  do 
not  concur  in  this  opinion  ;  we  believe  that  instruction  in  this  art  should 
by  no  means  be  dispensed  with  in  ou.r  common  schools,  and  although  no 
one  may  make  any  great  improvement  in  a  single  term,  almost  all  may 
become  tolerably  good  writers  in  a  few  years.  We  believe,  however, 
that  scholars  gain  nothing  by  attempting  to  write  too  young ;  that  the 
time  of  those  under  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  may  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  other  branches,  and  that  their  improvement  in  this  branch 
afterwards  would  be  more  rapid.  It  is  a  serious  disadvantage  for 
scholars  to  attend  too  many  studies  at  once.  Besides  the  usual  exercises 
in  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  two,  or  at  most  three  other  studies  are 
as  many  as  can  be  attended  to  in  our  schools  with  profit ;  it  is  better  to 
master  one  branch  than  to  go  over  three  or  four  superficially.  The 
opposite  error,  however,  is  sometimes  noticed.  Children  sometimes 
attend  school,  having  but  one  study,  and  the  result  is  they  become  tired 
of  that  after  a  time,  and  spend  a  portion  of  each  day,  if  not  in  whisper- 
ing and  play,  in  looking  about  the  school-room  and  in  idleness,  when 
by  a  change  from  one  study  to  another,  weariness  would  be  avoided, 
and  very  likely  greater  advancement  made  in  both  than  in  one  alone. 
The  duty  of  employing  teachers  the  past  year  has  rested  upon  the 
town's  committee,  and  much  care  was  exercised  to  select  from  among 
the  numerous  applications  they  received,  such  persons  as  bid  fair  to  do 
most  good  in  the  schools.  No  person  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  who  had 
not  had  previous  experience,  and  except  in  cases  where  the  committee 
were  personally  acquainted,  who  was  not  well  recommended  both  in 
relation  to  moral  character  and  ability  to  teach  and  govern  children. 
While  no  one  of  the  teachers  can  be  said  to  have  labored  entirely  in 
vain,  all  did  not  by  any  means  meet  with  the  same  success  in  teaching, 
or  succeed  in  giving  equal  satisfaction  to  districts  or  the  committee. 
While  some  teachers  have  from  the  commencement  of  their  terms  excited 
an  interest  among  their  pupils  for  their  studies,  and  have  preserved  good 
order  in  their  schools,  others  have  failed  in  both  these  respects,  and 
consequently    their    efforts    have   been    successful   only   in   part.     It  is 
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obvious  that  for  the  successful  performance  of  business  by  any  body  of 
persons,  order  must  be  preserved  among  them,  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  the  school-room.  It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  that  scholars 
cheerfully  obey  the  requirements  of  the  teacher,  that  they  should  avoid 
play  and  disorderly  conduct  in  school,  should  mind  their  own  business, 
and  as  a  consequence  let  their  neighbors  alone  ;  should  give  their  close 
attention  to  the  explanations  and  instructions  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  should  strenuously  enforce  these  duties.  A  very  serious  fault 
often  noticed  among  the  scholars  in  our  schools  is  the  habit  of  vs^hisper- 
ing.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  evil  more  difficult  to  prevent  than 
this,  and  indeed  this  may  be  called  the  parent  of  evils  in  the  school 
room,  for  from  this  most  others  spring.  Teachers  should  certainly  be 
sustained  in  suppressing  this  bad  practise,  even  though  as  a  last 
resource  they  resort  to  the  rod. 

Another  very  serious  evil  among  scholars  is  the  want  of  regularity 
and  punctuality  in  their  attendance  at  school.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  scholars  that  have  attended  school  in  town  the  past  winter,  by  the 
school  registers,  only  twenty-one  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  ; 
yet  the  weather  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  their  attendance. 
Perhaps  parents  do  not  realize  all  the  evils  that  result  from  this  bad 
practise.  The  teacher  must  be  at  the  school-house  at  the  precise  hour 
every  day.  When  he  arrives  school  begins,  although  half  the  scholars 
may  be  absent.  For  the  next  half  hour  the  school  is  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  tardy  scholars.  The  attention  of  those 
present  is  arrested  from  their  exercises,  the  teacher  is  troubled  and 
vexed  with  the  interference,  and  the  school  is  with  difficulty  carried  on. 
But  the  greatest  injury  falls  upon  the  tardy  scholars  themselves.  Not 
only  do  they  lose  the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  but  they  acquire  a 
habit  of  tardiness  not  easily  broken.  Can  we  expect  those  who  are  slack 
and  dilatory  in  performing  the  duties  of  children,  to  be  prompt  and 
punctual  in  discharging  those  of  men.  "  Suffer,"  says  a  writer,  "  a  child 
to  grow  up  without  any  regard  to  punctuality  in  his  attendance  upon 
school,  and  this  will  in  time  become  a  distinguishing  trait  in  his 
character,  and  he  will  through  life  be  half  an  hour  too  late  in  every 
thing." 

If  a  scholar  is  inconstant  in  his  attendance  upon  school  he  loses  his 
standing  in  his  class,  and  in  a  measure  his  own  interest  in  his  studies  ; 
lessons  are  skipped  over  containing  perhaps  important  principles,  and  he 
acquires  a  habit  of  negligence  and  inattention  pernicious  in  a  high 
degree.  We  believe  parents  can  do  much  to  remedy  these  evils ;  it  is 
certainly  their  duty  to  attend  to  them,  and  they  will  be  justly  chargeable 
with  blame  if  they  continue.  But  if  parents  will  take  pains  to  have 
their  children  at  school  every  day  and  at  the  precise  hour,  they  will  save 
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a  great  amount  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  th.e  teacher,  and  will  be 
abundantly  recompensed  by  the  greater  improvement  of  their  children, 
and  by  forming  in  them  the  habit  of  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
upon  their  duties. 

Another  fault  we  have  noticed  particularly  the  past  year,  is  the  want 
of  books  among  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  school.  It  is  true  that  the 
kind  of  books  to  be  used  in  schools  is  left  by  law  with  the  committee, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  all  children  are  provided  for.  But  the 
committee  often  do  not  visit  schools  until  the  second  week  after  they 
begin,  and  then  cannot  always  carry  with  them  all  the  books  wanted,  so 
it  often  happens  that  scholars  lose  in  part  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  term 
for  want  of  books.  It  is  as  important  that  scholars  be  supplied  with 
material  to  work  with  as  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Avork.  Teachers  at 
present  command  high  wages,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  parents  to 
derive  all  the  advantage  possible  from  their  services.  Few  men  would 
employ  a  mechanic  without  supplying  him  with  material  to  work  with. 
Yet  not  a  few  send  their  children  to  perform  the  labor  of  the  school-room 
with  little  or  nothing  to  labor  upon,  and  thus  they  lose  in  part,  at  least, 
one,  two  and  sometimes  three  weeks  of  the  term.  Parents  can  always 
ascertain  what  books  are  used  in  school  by  applying  to  the  committee, 
and  they  should  always  find  out  what  books  their  children  need,  and 
provide  them  before  the  term  begins.  Is  it  said  this  will  cause  you  too 
much  trouble  ?  We  ask  if  you  can  gain  any  benefit  without  trouble  ? 
And  can  you  do  more  real  good  to  your  children  in  any  way  tban  by 
doing  all  in  your  power  for  their  education.  We  insist  that  teachers 
are  not  to  blame,  and  parents  do  wrong  to  blame  them  for  not  doing 
what  they  will  not  give  them  the  power  to  do  ;  and  if  parents  do  not 
faithfully  provide  their  children  with  books  and  send  them  regularly  and 
punctually  to  school,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  because  they  make 
little  or  no  improvement.  It  certainly  is  not  economy  to  raise  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  and  to  allow  a  large  portion 
of  the  school  time  to  be  lost  by  the  scholars  ;  and  the  writer  recommends 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  learn  to  use  the  amount  of  money  now 
raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  more  prudently,  before  attempting  to 
raise  a  larger  sum. 

After  all  that  can  be  done  for  scholars,  they  must  in  school  depend 
mainly  upon  themselves.  They  may  indeed  be  assisted  and  encouraged 
in  their  diiSculties,  but  no  one  can  do  the  work  for  them.  The  teacher 
may  make  the  path  to  learning  plainer  and  easier  for  the  scholar,  but  he 
cannot  travel  it  for  him.  Scholars  sometimes  think  they  can  have  an 
easy  time  at  school,  but  parents  should  never  foster  this  idea.  If  scholars 
would  improve  they  must  work,  and  they  should  always  be  made  to  feel 
that  this  is  expected  of  them.     It  may  indeed  be  a  pleasant  work,  but  it 
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is  none  the  less  a  work,  and  they  should  be  instructed  and  encouraged 
to  do  this  work  well. 

"  There  are,"  in  the  words  of  one  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
the  school-room,  "  really  four  kinds  of  schools  in  every  community. 
The  Sunday  School,  the  Common  School,  the  Street  School  and  the 
Home  School."  Of  the  former  of  these  we  do  not  now  propose  to  speak. 
And  of  the  street  school,  although  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  may 
not  be  eatirely  free  from  its  evil  effects,  we  do  not  at  any  rate  feel  its 
influence  like  those  who  live  in  cities  and  populous  villages ;  but  upon 
the  home  school  the  character  of  the  common  school  very  much  depends. 
If  children  are  taught  to  be  obedient,  respectful  and  polite  at  home, 
their  deportment  is  rarely  incorrect  at  school ;  if  they  see  that  their 
parents  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  improvement  by  often  inquiring 
into  their  progress,  and  encouraging  and  assisting  them  in  their  studies, 
they  will  seldom  fail  to  make  good  use  of  their  time.  If  they  never 
hear  the  profane  oath,  the  obscene  or  improper  conversation  at  home, 
we  rarely,  if  ever,  expect  to  hear  such  things  at  school.  But  if  children 
are  not  thus  taught  at  home  what  can  be  expected  of  them  at  school. 
If  they  are  allowed  in  disobedience,  impoliteness,  or  improper  conduct 
at  home  will  they  not  certainly  show  these  bad  habits  at  school.  If 
they  are  accustomed  to  hear  profanity  or  any  improper  words  from  their 
superiors  at  home,  is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  they  will  imitate 
them  ?  Is  it  not  requiring  too  much  of  teachers  to  expect  them  to 
make  children  obedient,  industrious,  and  respectful  at  school,  who  are 
allowed  to  be  otherwise  at  home  ?  Can  teachers  do  for  our  children  in  a 
few  weeks  what  we  have  failed  to  do  for  them  in  as  many  years  ?  Let 
not  parents  be  hasty  to  find  fault  with  teachers.  While  it  is  their  duty 
to  attend  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  in  their  pupils,  and  to  teach 
them  to  be  good  children  as  well  as  to  improve  them  intellectually,  and 
while  we  may  require  them  to  be  patient,  persevering  and  laborious  in 
performing  these  duties  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  welfare  of 
our  children ;  we  may  remember  that  they  have  as  many  different  dis- 
positions and  capacities  placed  under  their  care,  as  they  have  scholars, 
and  let  us  be  slow  to  condemn  them  in  cases  where  they  fail  to  please 
us.  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  even  from  the  school-room  ; 
but  instead  of  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  teacher,  we  should  do  well 
to  ask  ourselves  if  the  cause  of  the  offence  did  not  oiiginate  at  home. 
Parents  can  hardly  do  better  for  their  children  than  to  give  them  a  good 
education.  Let  no  pains  be  considered  too  great  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object.  Be  slow  to  believe  reports,  but  visit  the  schools  and  judge 
for  yourselves  of  their  character,  and  thus  shoAV  that  you  feel  an  interest 
in  them.  Finally,  neither  committees  nor  parents,  teachers  nor  scholars 
alone  can  make  our  schools  what  they  ought  to  be.     There  must  be  the 
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combined   effort  of  all.     Let  each  then  strive  to  do  something   for  their 
improvement  and  "  something  will  certainly  be  done." 

School  Committee. — John  F.  Kimball,  William  E.  Killam,  William 
R.  Cole. 


BRADFORD. 

The  first  and  fundamental  element  of  our  plan,  is,  the  grading  of  the 
schools.  We  have  observed,  as  you  must,  the  great  disadvantage  of 
having  scholars  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  every  variety  of  attainment, 
crowded  into  one  school.  One  teacher  is  thus  required  to  teach  almost 
as  many  kinds  of  studies  as  he  has  individual  scholars,  and  to  teach 
them  all  at  a  disadvantage.  What  can  you  reasonably  expect  of  an 
instructor,  who,  in  a  school  made  up  of  little  and  large  scholars,  to  the 
number  of  60  or  70,  has  to  teach  every  thing  from  Baker  up  to  the  mys- 
teries of  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy,  If  he  accomplishes  any 
thing,  in  such  circumstances,  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  This  evil  Ave  would 
remedy  by  gathering  the  pupils  of  about  the  same  average  attainments 
into  separate  grades  or  schools.  The  beginners  up  to  a  certain  standard 
of  knowledge  should  form  one  grade,  called  the  Primary  School.  Those 
in  advance  of  them,  up  to  another  standard,  should  form  another  school, 
called  the  Intermediate  School ;  and  those  in  this  school,  who  have 
made  a  certain  amount  of  progress  in  study,  so  that  a  higher  school 
would  be  of  use  to  them,  should  form  a  High  School,  imder  the  instruc- 
tion of  an  able  and  accomplished  teacher,  who  could  fit  his  pupils  for 
business  life  or  for  college.  Now  all  this  could  be  done  at  a  very 
moderate  expense.  For  the  whole  apparatus  fairly  at  work  would  not 
cost  much  more  to  carry  it  on  than  our  present  system  does.  The  advan- 
tages of  it  would  be,  our  children  would  have  more  schooling,  and  of  a 
much  better  character.  But  how,  it  is  asked,  is  the  thing  to  be  man- 
aged ?  Without  going  into  details,  we  would  simply  propose  for  your 
consideration  the  following  outline  of  our  plan. 

Let  all  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  be  taught  by  females. 
If  you  should  be  as  fortunate  in  securing  female  teachers  as  you  have 
been  the  past  year,  you  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of 
good  instruction,  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  these  schools.  In  this 
way  you  perceive  you  would  save  the  difference  between  a  man's  wages 
and  those  of  a  female,  and  this  difference  is  about  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

In  district  No.  2  there  would  be  saved  something  like  $400 — in  the 
1st  district  about  8100.  Now  over  and  above  these  Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  there  should  be  one  Central  High  School,  so  situated 
that  it  would  be   easily  accessible  to  all.     It   might  be   so   located  that 
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hardly  a  scholar  in  the  whole  town  would  be  obliged  to  walk  over  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  so  much  of  a  walk  would  do  them  good.  A  very 
few  might  be  compelled  to  walk  two  miles,  but  that  even  would  not  hurt 
them.  The  wages  of  a  competent  teacher  in  this  High  School,  would 
not  necessarily  be  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars ;  i.  e.  about  three 
hundred  dollars,  added  to  what  is  saved  by  employing  female  teachers 
instead  of  men,  would  pay  the  wages  of  the  instructor  of  the  High 
School.  Thus  you  see  for  an  outlay  of  three  hundred  dollars  more  than 
we  now  pay,  we  could  have  a  system  of  graded  schools,  that  would  bring 
a  good  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  rich  and  poor,  in  the 
whole  town.  But  a  school-house  for  the  High  School — what  shall  we 
do  for  that?  Build  one,  to  be  sure.  If  we  can  have  good  schools 
within  the  reach  of  us  all  for  the  building  of  a  school-house,  and  the 
additional  tax,  reaching  only  to  fifty  cents  a  head  upon  the  scholars,  we 
may  think  ourselves  well  off.  Such  a  school-house  need  not  be  expen- 
sive ;  82,000  would  furnish  us  with  as  good  a  one  as  we  need.  And 
what  is  $2,000  to  the  whole  town  of  Bradford,  for  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  schools  which  shall  educate  all  her  children  that  desire 
an  education,  and  are  capable  of  it  ? 

School  Committee. — James  T.  McCollom,  Edhthstd  Kimball,  S.  L.  B. 
Speake. 
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Complaints  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  Study  required  by  the  Teach- 
ers.— We  have  frequently  heard  complaints,  both  in  public  and  private, 
the  past  season,  from  parents  not  accustomed  to  fault-finding,  certainly 
not  in  this  direction,  that  their  children  are  over-worked. 

The  lessons'imposed,  it  is  said,  are  so  many  and  so  long,  and  there  is 
so  little  time  for  recreation  and  labor  at  home,  that  the  nervous  system 
becomes  irritated,  and  the  mind  disabled  from  accomplishing  easily,  even 
a  reasonable  amount  of  study.  In  some  instances,  we  are  informed,  the 
appetite  has  been  impaired,  and  the  sleep  disturbed,  so  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, upon  waking,  there  has  been  languor  instead  of  freshness  ;  dis- 
couragement instead  of  quickened  life.  These  complaints  have  been  so 
often  repeated  in  our  hearing,  and  by  persons  who  are  as  ambitious  as 
any  to  see  their  children  progressing  rapidly  in  their  studies,  that  we 
cannot  wholly  deny  the  ground  of  the  complaints. 

We  think,  that  the  teachers,  influenced  no  doubt  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  see  the  most  accomplished  in  a  given  space  of  time,  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  gone  too  far,  taxing  the  youthful  mind  unconsciously  beyond 
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tte  proper  limits.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  forcing,  stimulating 
process,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  childhood  and  youth. 

If  the  health  is  not  injured,  nor  the  growth  of  the  physical  powers 
hindered,  there  is  danger  of  a  mental  reaction,  accompanied  with  a 
distaste  for  study,  not  easily  overcome,  when  the  result  of  premature 
development. 

We  make  these  remarks,  aware  of  the  embarrassments  which  teachers 
have  to  encounter,  in  adjusting  the  lessons  to  minds  of  different  capacities. 
We  appreciate  their  position,  and  would  not  needlessly  utter  a  word 
which  might  add  to  its  difficulties,  and  yet  the  candid  judgment  of 
parents,  Avho,  in  some  respects,  are  the  best  able  to  decide  upon  the 
capacities  of  their  children,  should,  we  feel,  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Course  of  Study. — We  have  found  it  difficult  to  arrange  the  course  of 
study  in  the  High  School,  so  as  to  meet  the  various,  and  sometimes 
conflicting  wishes  of  the  pupils  and  parents.  Fearing  that  Arithmetic, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  common  English  branches,  might 
not,  even  under  the  graded  system,  receive  all  the  attention  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  which  its  importance  demands,  we  have  insisted  upon 
scholars  going  thoroughly  through  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic, 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  Algebra,  or  any  of  the  higher  branches  of 
Mathematics.  They  have  usually  been  able  to  complete  Arithmetic  in 
two  terms.  In  several  High  Schools  in  the  vicinity.  Arithmetic  is  not 
allowed  as  one  of  the  studies,  and  the  tendency  in  many  places  is  more 
and  more  in  that  direction.  We  do  not  feel  prepared  to  favor  any  such 
movement  for  Danvers,  but  would  prefer  for  the  present,  at  least,  that 
Arithmetic  should  receive  more,  rather  than  less  attention,  in  the  High 
School.  It  might  be  reviewed  to  advantage  later  in  the  course,  after 
Algebra  and  Geometry  have  been  studied,  when  the  mind  has  become 
more  mature,  and  has  a  more  intelligent  apprehension  of  mathematical 
principles.  By  occasional  reviews,  not  necessarily  occupying  much  time, 
and  alternating  with  other  studies,  the  interest  in  Arithmetic  might  be 
quickened  and  perpetuated.  Grammar  also,  though  one  of  the  common 
English  branches,  we  have  made  somewhat  prominent  in  the  High 
School,  all  entering  the  school  being  obliged  to  pursue  this  study  for  at 
least  one  year. 

It  may  be  the  impression  of  some  that  the  languages  have  too  great 
prominence  in  the  school.  In  order  to  correct  any  false  impression 
respecting  this  matter,  we  append  all  the  studies  pursued  for  the  past 
year.  Reading,  Writing,  Declamation,  Composition,  Drawing,  Arith- 
metic, English  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Moral  Science,  Chemistry,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography,  Governmental  Instructor,  Ancient  History,  Latin  Grammar, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Greek  Grammar,  and  Xenophon.  From  this  list  it  will 
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be  seen,  that  only^we  out  of  the  twenty-two  studies  have  been  in  the 
languages,  and  the  Principal  informs  us  that  not  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  classical  department.  As  we  are 
obliged,  by  law,  to  have  a  classical  department  in  the  school,  and  as  it 
is  left  optional  with  the  pupils,  whether  to  enter  it  or  not,  Ave  cannot 
admit  that  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint  in  this  particular. 

Standard  of  Admission. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School, 
are  required  to  read  correctly  and  fluently,  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand, 
know  the  rules  of  Grammar,  and  parse  correctly  in  plain  prose,  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  Colton  and  Fitch's  Common  School  Geography, 
have  completed  Colburn's  First  Lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
obtained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Greenleaf 's  Arithmetic  as  far  as 
Evolution,  have  studied  United  States  History,  have  a  reputable  moral 
character,  and  have  reached  at  least  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  our 
judgment  it  would  be  better  for  persons  entering  the  school,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  even  sixteen  years,  and  we 
are  gratified  to  notice  the  growing  prevalence  of  this  view  in  the  com- 
munity. In  order  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  a  High  School,  there 
must  be  some  maturity  of  mind,  more  than  we  ordinarily  find  in  youth 
below  the  ages  mentioned.  Still,  there  are  exceptional  cases  to  be 
provided  for,  as  when  parents  are  in  circumstances  which  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  send  a  child  to  school  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  If  the  limit  of  admission  were  placed  at  fourteen 
years,  the  rule  would  operate  so  as  to  exclude  this  child,  though  amply 
qualified  intellectually,  from  the  advantages  of  the  school  for  at  least 
one  or  two  years  of  the  course. 

Moreover,  if  it  Avas  understood  that  a  candidate  must  be  fourteen 
years  of  age  before  applying  for  admission,  a  part  of  the  stimulus  now 
felt  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  at  the  prospect  of  an  examination,  Avould 
be  lost,  and  persons  Avho  might  be  qualified  at  fourteen  would  not  be 
perhaps  till  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  then,  in  some  instances, 
their  school  days  would  be  over.  The  present  arrangement,  we  believe, 
is  working  judiciously.  The  average  age  of  the  twenty-seven  candidates 
admitted  last  year,  was  fourteen  and  one-third  years.  At  the  completion 
of  a  three  years'  course,  they  Avill  average  seventeen  and  one-third 
years  of  age,  which  is  as  high  an  average  as  we  can  reasonably  expect. 
The  average  age  of  all  the  scholars  now  in  the  school  is  sixteen  years, 
lacking  one-eighth. 

School  Committee. — James  FiiETCHER,  J.  W.  Putnam,  A.  W.  Chaf- 
PiN,  F.  P.  Putnam,  C.  P.  Pkeston,  I.  W.  Andrews,  Geoege 
Tapeey,  a.  S.  Howakd,  Rueus  Putnam. 
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GEORGETOWN. 


Music  is  the  lubricating  material  to  diminish  the  friction  in  all  the 
machinery  of  life.  By  a  law  of  the  State,  towns  may  appropriate  money 
for  lessons  in  Music  in  their  schools.  Many  towns  and  cities  have 
adopted  the  plan  with  pleasing  results.  It  has  been  practised  to  some 
extent  in  all  our  schools,  particularly  in  two,  the  past  season,  with 
interest  and  profit.  Should  the  town  think  proper  to  vote  a  small  sum, 
say  fifty  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  lessons  in  vocal 
music  in  all  the  schools,  it  might  be  safe  as  an  experiment.  The  Com- 
mittee have  made  all  the  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  specific 
appropriations  of  the  town. 

School  Committee. — L.  A.  Mekkilx,  H.  N.  Noyes,  Isaiah  Pekkins. 


GLOUCESTER. 

The  number  of  schools  during  the  summer  term,  was  twenty-four ; 
during  the  winter  term,  twenty-nine.  Nine  of  these  are  of  the  Primary 
grade ;  and  these  I  consider  our  most  important  schools.  To  suppose 
that  any  young  lady,  who  has  had  no  experience  in  teaching,  can  take 
charge  of  one  of  them,  is  a  great  mistake.  Our  children  enter  these 
schools  with  school  habits  yet  unformed,  with  minds  in  the  most  ductile 
and  forming  state,  and  here  they  are  to  remain  for  two,  three,  or  more 
years,  until  qualified  to  enter  the  Grammar  School.  To  guide  them  in 
their  first  steps  of  knowledge,  to  impart  proper  instruction,  to  see  that 
their  progress  is  sure  rather  than  rapid,  to  pass  them  from  the  Primary 
to  the  Grammar  School,  with  all  the  acquirements  desirable,  is  a  charge 
under  which  we  should  tremble. 

Our  Primary  Schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  not  all  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  There  has  not  been  that  degree  of  order  in  some  of  them, 
which  a  school,  to  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  requires.  I  believe  that 
good  order  can  be  secured  without  severity.  And  by  good  order  I  do 
not  mean  some  particular  cramped  position  of  the  child  during  the  half 
day ;  but  I  would  have  them  abstain  from  all  loud  talk,  whispering,  and 
leaving  their  proper  places  without  permission.  This,  I  think,  can 
easily  be  accomplished. 

These  schools  are  now  in  charge  of  experienced  teachers,  and  if  some 
will  only  profit  by  their  experience,  we  can  hope  for  more  perfect  schools. 

By  your  permission  I  introduced  into  these  schools,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  summer  term,  Colburn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic;  and 
would  recommend  that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
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be  required  to  complete  the  first  three  sections.  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
is  the  Arithmetic  that  is  brought  into  use  in  practical  life  ;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  written  Arithmetic ;  and  I  believe  it  should  be  made  a 
study  in  all  our  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  By  your  vote  of  April 
3,  1857,  it  was  made  my  duty  to  classify  the  several  Grammar  Schools, 
so  far  as  practicable,  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Collins  School  for 
boys.  This  duty  I  attended  to  immediately,  and  the  change  has  been 
attended  with  beneficial  results.  The  tendency  has  been  to  secure  a 
more  constant  attendance,  as  the  result  of  absence  to  the  scholar  is  the 
falling  behind  his  own  class  and  consequently  into  a  lower  one,  and 
which  must,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  leave  him  just  forty-four 
weeks  behind.  Although  this  plan  of  classification  has  been  somewhat 
disarranged  by  the  entrance  of  "  winter  boys,"  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  perfected  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  term. 

Superintendent. — Hekry  Cummings. 


HAVERHILL. 

Children  are  admitted  to  the  Primary  Schools  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  many  remain  until  they  are  qualified  to  pass  to  the  Intermediate,  or 
next  higher  grade.  The  instruction  is  principally  confined  to  reading 
and  spelling,  and  habits  of  order  and  propriety  of  school  conduct  are 
inculcated. 

This  class  of  schools  in  town  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  prosperous, 
and  the  results  of  the  year's  labor  highly  gratifying.  There  has  been 
observed,  however,  the  usual  inequality  in  their  condition.  While  some 
schools  of  every  grade  are  in  excellent  condition,  we  find  there  are 
others  characterized  by  dullness,  which  cannot  be  justly  attributed  to 
the  natural  and  general  stupidity  of  pupils  in  attendance.  There  is  a 
too  eager  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  attribute  failures  to  this 
source,  while  the  unfairness  and  falsity  of  the  position  has  been  many 
times  disproved,  by  the  rapid  change  for  the  better,  when  backward 
schools  have  been  placed  in  other  and  more  competent  hands.  It  is 
much  more  sensible  and  just  to  infer,  when  two  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  in  the  same  building,  are  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  bearing  and 
progress — one  studious  and  prompt,  the  other  dull  and  noisy — that  the 
teachers  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

The  vital  importance  of  good  Primary  Schools  to  the  progress  and 
success  of  educational  labor,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  The  views 
upon  this  point,  so  prominently  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
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of  Education,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Winter  Street  school  building, 
the  past  summer,  were  eminently  sound  and  judicious,  and  met  with 
our  entire  approval.  The  feeling  common  a  few  years  since,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  is  still  entertained  in  some  quarters,  that  almost  any 
female^is  competent  to  serve  as  teacher  in  a  Primary  School,  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  highly  pernicious  in  its  tendencies.  No  female  should  be 
permitted  to  occupy  this  most  responsible  post  until  she  is  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  being  qualified  does  not,  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee,  imply  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  "  course  of 
study"  prescribed  in  some  Academy  or  High  School.  A  young  lady 
may  understand  very  well  how  to  solve  problems  in  the  higher  Mathe- 
matics, or  be  conversant  with  the  sublime  thoughts  of  Watts  and  Paley, 
and  yet  be  entirely  incompetent  to  the  charge  of  a  Primary  School. 
With  these  desirable  educational  accomplishments  she  may  not  know 
hoAV  to  adapt  elementary  instruction  to  the  tender,  impressible  minds  of 
children,  or  how  to  win  their  afi'ection  and  confidence,  and  teach  them 

s 

habits  of  order  and  obedience. 

A  teacher  in  a  Primary  School  should,  above  all  things,  be  a  good 
reader.  Many  of  the  young  ladies  who  aspire  to  be  teachers,  and  who 
have  "  finished  their  education,"  are  deficient  in  this  particular,  and 
certainly  they  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  able  to  teach  that  of  which  they 
are  ignorant  themselves.  They  are  not  critical  and  exact  in  reading' 
and  do  not  understand  matters  of  pause  and  emphasis — they  have 
vicious  and  inaccurate  methods  of  pronunciation — their  voices  have 
never  been  disciplined  and  exercised  on  a  higher  key  than  is  requisite  in 
common  conversation — in  short,  while  they  may  not  be  deficient  in  the 
higher  branches  of  instruction,  they  can  be  taught  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  reading,  by  some  of  the  little  ones  whom  they  aspire  to  lead  in 
the  paths  of  learning. 

The  influence  upon  the  pupils  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  graded  system,  has  not  been  less  salutary  than  was 
anticipated.  The  observed  improvements  have  not  been  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  but  there  has  been 
manifestly  a  considerable  change  for  the  better,  in  deportment  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  school  rooms.  We  have  enjoined  upon  teachers 
the  strict  enforcement  of  all  rules  respecting  neatness  and  propriety  of 
conduct  in  and  around  school  premises,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
buildings  and  fences  from  injury. 

Repeated  examinations  have  disclosed  the  creditable  fact,  that  hardly 
a  scratch  designedly  made,  is  apparent  upon  any  one  of  the  new  houses, 
and  the  instances  are  rare,  where  immoral  or  reprehensible  conduct  has 
been  observed  outside  of  the  school  buildings.     We  feel  confident  that 
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parents  will  coincide  with  us  in  regarding  this  feature  of  the  schools  as 
most  desirable  and  satisfactory. 

School  Committee. — James  R.  Nichols,  Charles  Tenney,  Leonakd 
S.  Parker,  George  W,  Kelly,  Calvin  Damon,  Asa  Farwell, 
Edward  Humphrey. 

IPSWICH. 

During  their  examinations  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time  for  the 
past  year,  your  committee  could  not  avoid  being  deeply  and  constantly 
impressed  with  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  this  board,  in  view 
of  the  importance  and  well-being  of  our  public  schools.  They  have 
also  felt  the  responsibility  resting  upon  themselves  individually  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  to  which  they  Avere  appointed.  The  endeavor 
to  perform  them  faithfully  has  been  a  work  of  time  and  labor.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  instance,  has  spent  fifty-one  half  days  in 
the  different  schools.  The  correct  estimate  that  has  thus  been  obtained 
of  the  operation  of  the  various  parts  of  our  noble  system  of  education, 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  invaluable.  They  feel  more  than  ever  that 
its  interests  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  its  control  and  government. 

In  looking  over  the  studies  now  pursued  in  our  public  schools,  the 
question  naturally  arises, — are  these  studies  the  best  which  could  be 
devised  as  preparatory  for  the  business  of  life  ?  Education,  such  as  that 
of  our  common  schools,  the  education  of  the  whole  community,  should 
do  what  can  be  done  to  qualify  children,  first,  and  in  parti  calar,  for 
those  labors  and  duties  which  are  most  important  and  universal.  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Spelling  should  receive  the  first  attention.  Then 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar  should  be  well  understood.  But 
the  absurd  phenomenon  of  studying  Algebra  at  a  moment  when  it  would 
be  difiicult  for  the  pupil  to  write  a  simple  sentence  correctly,  or  solve  a 
question  in  simple  interest,  has  sometimes  presented  itself  in  our  schools. 
After  these  elementary  branches  are  well  understood,  then  they  should 
learn  something  of  the  laws  of  the  structure  of  their  own  bodies,  which 
the  Creator  of  those  bodies  has  established — laws  of  nature — laws  of 
life  and  health,  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  made.  These  laws 
are  neither  numerous  nor  difiicult  to  be  understood.  They  have  that 
admirable  simplicity  which  marks  their  authorship ;  but  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  These  laws  the  pupils,  especially  the  girls,  should 
learn;  for  to  them  will  be  committed  the  care  of  the  bodies,  the  minds 
and  the  character  of  the  coming  generation,  at  the  most  impressible 
period  of  life,  when  the  body  is  formed  to  vigor  and  health,  the  mind  to 
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thought  and  action,  and  the  character  to  energy  and  virtue,  or  to 
effeminacy  and  vice.  They  should  learn  the  properties  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  the  necessity  of  its  abundance  and  purity,  the  importance 
of  well-ventilated  rooms,  of  cleanliness,  of  warm  clothing,  of  wholesome 
food  and  healthy  digestion,  of  temperance,  both  in  food  and  drink,  of 
regular  physical  habits  and  the  dangers  of  all  excess.  They  should 
learn  something  of  the  influences  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light  and  darkness  ; 
something  of  the  structure  of  their  own  body  and  the  influences  of 
external  nature,  which  act  upon  it,  so  that,  in  after  years,  they  may  be 
able  to  perceive  the  infinite  consonance  between  the  commandments 
which  have  been  revealed  to  them,  and  the  laws  of  the  world  which 
have  been  made  for  them,  that  no  doubt  may  be  left  upon  their  minds 
\vliether  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  fortuitous  or  fantastical,  the 
creature  of  a  blind  chance  or  of  an  unfeeling  necessity.  Would  not  one 
suppose  from  the  manner  in  which  girls  are  sometimes  educated,  that 
they  were  expected  to  become  architects  and  civil  engineers,  and  not 
what  they  are  really  destined  to  be  to  the  race,  guardians  in  health  and 
nurses  in  sickness  ?  We  insist  therefore,  that  the  practical  adaptation  of 
all  studies  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils  should  always  be  the  primary 
consideration,  and  excellence  in  these  should  be  the  great  end  to  be 
attained. 

Literary  excellence  is  not  the  only  purpose  in  life,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  our  teaching.  We  are  not  to  regard 
education  in  a  limited  sense,  or  as  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  school 
room  ;  but  how  far  it  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  the 
well  being  of  community.  The  importance  of  a  high  moral  tone,  so  ably 
and  earnestly  presented  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  board,  is 
immeasurably  beyond  literary  excellence.  Every  teacher  has  more  or 
less  power  over  the  will  and  aff"ections  of  his  pupils.  Some  portion  of 
this  power  should  always  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  duty  and  moral 
character.  But  moral  instruction  cannot  be  given  any  more  than  any 
other  work  in  school  can  be  done,  without  devoting  to  it  special  prepara- 
tion and  a  stated  time.  The  lesson  need  not  be  a  long  one,  it  must 
not  be  a  tedious  one. 

The  example  of  great  and  good  men,  or  anecdotes  of  their  lives  and 
character  ;  Washington's  absolute  regard  for  truth,  his  faultless  punctu- 
ality ;  Marshall's  stopping  in  the  street  to  assist  in  collecting  the 
scattered  chickens  of  the  poor  market  woman  ;  Fenelon's  bringing  back 
the  cow  to  the  peasant's  family ;  these  and  similar  facts  might  often  be 
employed  to  interest  the  learner,  and  thus  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
impressive  moral  instruction.  If  instruction  of  this  kind  was  always 
faithfully  given  in  connection  with  intellectual  discipline,  the  question  so 
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often  asked,  whether  education   does   or  does  not  tend  to  diminish  vice 
and  crime,  would  probably  never  again  arise. 

School    Committee. — Daniel    Fitz,    Geobge    R.    Lokd,    Joseph    E. 

BOMER. 

LAWRENCE. 

The  subject  of  the  "  School  Rules  and  Regulations  "  was,  at  an  early 
period,  committed  to  a  sub-committee,  who,  after  careful  study  and 
examination  of  them,  especially  so  far  as  they  treat  of  the  several  courses 
of  study  for  all  the  grades  of  schools,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
Grammar  and  High  Schools,  decided  to  re-arrange  the  whole,  and  to 
present  to  the  board,  for  its  judgment  thereon,  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gramme ;  not  to  include,  by  any  means,  any  violent  transitions  or  disturb- 
ing changes  either  of  books  or  studies,  but  to  define  within  certain 
limits  of  time,  a  certain  amount  of  study,  and  to  define,  what  had  never 
been  done  before,  what  books  should  be  used  in  pursuing  those  studies. 
One  important  point  recommended  and  adopted  by  the  board,  was  the 
finishing  of  arithmetic  wholly  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  prior  to  entrance 
into  the  High  School,  so  that  the  mathematical  course  of  the  latter  might 
begin  with  algebra,  and  there  should  be  no  lapping  over  of  studies 
between  these  two  schools. 

By  the  arrangement  now  in  force  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  a  very 
capital  course  of  instruction,  sufiicient  for  all  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
business  life,  may  be  secured  by  those  boys  who  cannot  afi'ord  time  for 
the  more  elaborate  education  to  be  had  at  the  High  School,  or  who  do 
not  intend  preparing  for  College.  The  mathematical  course  of  the  High 
School  has  been  judiciously  abridged  by  throwing  out  spherical  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  which  more  properly  pertain  to  a  collegiate  course. 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  involves  a  loss  of  some  degree  of  mental 
discipline,  it  is  fair  and  greatly  to  the  point  to  be  able  to  reply,  that 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  educators  who  claim,  and  with  very 
strong  justification  by  facts  and  results,  that  the  study  of  the  classics 
gives  as  thorough  intellectual  discipline,  and  adds  greater  command  of 
language  than  the  more  elaborate  pursuit  of  the  mathematics.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  decry  the  study  of  the  latter,  if  it  can  be  done  consistently, 
and  without  crowding  out  other  studies  equally  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  the  mind.  But  the  limit  of  time  prescribed 
to  our  largest  course,  and  the  fact  that  from  the  nature  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  attendance  at  our  High  School,  as  well  as  at  all  the  others,  is 
very  irregular,  and  very  few  complete  either  the  course  of  three  years  or 
of  four,    compel    us   to   narrower   limits.      Book-keeping,   a   small  but 
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admirable  and  practical  treatise,  and  tlie  only  one  that  I  know  of  whicli 
gives  the  pupil  the  same  drill  lie  would  get  at  the  store  or  tlie  counting 
room,  has  been  added  to  the  course,  as  a  review  of  the  arithmetic  of 
practical  and  actual  business,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  a  study  too 
much  neglected,  if  not  almost  wholly  ignored  at  the  common  school. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  where  a  great  deal  had  before  been  attempted, 
and  a  very  little  deal  accomplished,  a  two  years'  course  has  been  care- 
fully arranged,  taking  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology  and 
Astronomy,  with  time  for  a  final  review  of  the  whole,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  of  the  regular  course. 

In  arranging  these  studies,  particular  regard  was  given  to  their  natu- 
ral sequence  in  order  of  study,  that  each  might  be  at  once  the  appropriate 
complement  of  its  predecessor  and  a  fit  preparation  for  its  successor. 
By  this  method,  the  intellectual  appetite  is  excited,  in  advance,  for  each 
intellectual  feast  and  the  nutriment  provided  thereat.  The  scholar  learns 
to  recognize  the  relation  of  the  separate  sciences  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  entire  group  of  the  great  physical  truths,  and  clearly  sees  the  living 
fibres  of  the  warp  and  woof  which  bind  them  all  into  one  beautiful, 
symmetrical  and  inseparable  whole.  A  thorough  review  of  the  Avhole 
course,  by  subjects,  makes  this  "unity  in  diversity"  still  more  clear, 
and  fixes  too  firmly  against  all  risk  of  future  loss,  the  great  principles 
and  comprehensive  laws  which  sustain  all  physical  science,  and  which 
will  constitute  the  natural  centre,  around  which  all  the  single,  isolated 
facts  learned  afterwards,  either  by  study  or  observation,  may  group 
themselves.  Coleridge  well  says,  that  "  the  possession  of  one  simple 
truth  is  a  great  thing,  but  the  possession  of  a  mere  fact  is  a  very  mean 
thing,  except  when  seen  in  the  light  of  a  great  principle."  The  posses- 
sion of  principles,  not  the  possession  of  facts  merely,  is  knowledge. 

In  the  department  of  the  English  language  there  was,  prior  to  the 
action  of  the  present  board,  no  definite,  required  course  of  study,  and 
the  most  advanced  classes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  had  had 
no  drill  whatever,  in  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  or  the  reading  and 
criticism  of  standard  English  authors.  They  had  indeed  "written  com- 
position "  on  given  subjects,  but  I  refer  to  the  more  exact  and  elaborate 
training  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds  for  a  more  comprehensive  grasp 
of  this  great  art. 

This  deficiency  the  board  have  endeavored  to  remedy  by  making  out 
a  three  years'  course  of  study,  that,  taking  the  pupil  where  his  prepara- 
tory training  leaves  him,  carries  him  on  through  the  study  of  his  own 
tongue,  in  its  history,  its  forms,  its  laws,  and  its  best  productions.  And 
this  course  is  required  absolutely  and  without  release,  of  all  members 
of  the  school,  all  other  branches  being  considered  of  less  importance 
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than  this  discipline  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  our  own  mother 
tongue. 

I  view  this  department  as  not  only  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
range  of  school  discipline,  but  as  one  which  may  be  made  of  unsur- 
passed interest  by  a  competent  and  skilful  teacher. 

Not  only  is  the  general  study  of  language  attractive  in  itself,  as  giving 
a  knowledge  of  that  miraculous  instrumentality  by  means  of  which  brain 
communicates  to  brain  its  marvelous  operations,  by  means  of  which  soul 
expresses  and  imparts  to  kindred  soul  its  feelings  and  its  thoughts,  by 
means  of  which  man  instructs,  and  warns,  and  cheers,  and  consoles,  and 
guides,  and  calms  or  excites  his  fellow-man — that  admirable  agency, 
"  the  embodiment  of  thought,"  which  comes  by  impulse  given  to  the 
undulating  air — that  most  marvellous  of  all  marvels,  if  we  will  but 
reflect  upon  it  aright,  speech — but  the  study  of  our  own  language  has  a 
peculiar  interest  as  embodying  in  itself  the  internal  and  external  history 
of  the  Teutonic  race  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  (when  followed  further 
back,)  leading  us  to  the  fact  of  our  origin  having  been,  through  succes- 
sive waves  of  emigration,  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
which  our  earliest  ancestry  found  its  way  from  the  first  home  of  the 
human  family  on  Asiatic  soil."^' 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  English  language  no  further  back 
than  the  invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Caesar,  we  find,  as  we  follow  it 
along,  how  successive  migrations  and  successive  conquests  by  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Norman,  as  they  overspread  the  island,  have  deposited  their 
successive  strata  of  words  and  phrases  and  forms,  all  co-operating  to 
make  the  language  the  extraordinary  conglomeration  that  it  is. 

To  understand  the  English  language  properly,  one  must  dig  down 
through  these  deposits  of  past  centuries,  and  analyze  the  relations  of 
each  to  the  composite  whole  ;  precisely  as,  if  we  would  rightly  under- 
stand the  zoological  history  of  our  globe,  we  must  not  be  content  to 
examine  animals  now  existing,  bxit  must  examine  the  structure  of  such 
fossil  remains  as  we  find  in  successive  strata  of  geological  formations. 

Added  to  this  historical  theory  of  the  language,  a  study  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  grammars,  should  come  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  best  English  writers  of  diff"erent  ages.  The 
scholar,  by  so  doing,  will  learn  to  use  his  own  tongue  in  its  purest 
forms,  and  will  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  a  class  of  books  infinitely 
above  the  bulk  of  those  which  make  up  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  our  own  day,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  not  only  bad  in  style,  and 
barren  of  thought,   but  positively  immoral  in  its  influence.     He  will 


*The  modern  Welsh  call  themselTes  "Kymrt,"  a  word  derived  from  "  Kimmerii,"  a  name  anciently 
given  to  the  dwellers  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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acquire  a  taste  wMcli  will  refine  and  beautify  his  mind  in  all  after  life, 
not  making  him  less  efficient  in  business,  but  saving  him  from  that 
shrivelling  influence  of  business  which  often  is  the  result  of  a  merely 
business  life — a  life  all  whose  thoughts  are  of  the  earth,  earthy — all 
whose  earnings  are  for  the  heaping  up  of  the  treasure  that  perishes  with 
the  using  thereof,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  lucre  which  often  kills  reputa- 
tions, sacrifices  family  happiness  and  ruins  the  soul  itself — that  makes  a 
man  the  similitude  of  Bunyan's  "  man  with  the  muck-rake,"  who,  raking 
for  the  "shiny  dust"  among  the  dirt  and  straws  of  earth,  forgot  the 
glorious  gems  that  bestudded  the  spangled  firmament,  and  forgot  the 
Eternal  and  Omnipotent  God  that  placed  them  there. 

I  earnestly  commend  to  all  parents  of  pupils  in  our  High  School,  not 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  studies  of  French  and  Latin.  One,  at  least, 
should  be  adopted  and  steadily  followed  up,  according  to  the  course  laid 
down. 

No  person  qualified  to  judge  aright  will  hesitate  to  commend  a 
knowledge,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  of  the  Latin  language.  The  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  acquired,  its 
intimate  relation  to  our  own  language — for  fully  one-third  of  our  ordi- 
nary words  are  of  Latin  origin — the  mental  discipline  which  its  acqui- 
sition secures,  and  the  aid  which  it  imparts  in  attaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Grammar,  to  say  nothing  of  its  introducing  us  to 
the  elegant,  learned  and  profound  writings  of  authors  who  used  it  in 
history,  in  eloquence  and  in  song,  should  all  allure  us  to  devote  some 
portion  of  time  to  its  study,  even  if  we  did  not  intend  to  enter,  by  its 
aid,  within  the  walls  of  a  college. 

As  the  former  text-books  of  the  French  course  were  "  behind  the 
times,"  the  best  modern  substitutes  are  gradually  to  be  worked  in,  as 
the  old  ones  shall  be  worked  out  by  the  departure  of  older  classes — 
these  last,  however,  to  be  subjected  to  added  thoroughness  of  drill-  In 
the  Greek  and  Latin  course  a  very  excellent  change  has  been  made,  by 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  a  student  cannot  fail  to  acquire  most  excellent 
foundation  upon  which  to  rear  a  superstructure  of  classic  acquisition  in 
the  readiest  manner,  after  he  shall  have  well  mastered  the  preparatory 
work.  The  constant  comparison  of  the  idiom  of  the  English  with  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  constant  daily  drill  in  translating, 
not  merely  the  two  latter,  into  the  English,  but  the  English  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  persistently  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to 
make  pupils  well  acquainted  with  all  three,  and  they  can  have  no  better 
mental  discipline  than  just  what  is  now  steadily,  and  I  think  success- 
fully, given  at  the  High  School.  I  trust  that  no  long  time  v/ill  elapse 
before  we  can  give  our  collegiate  sucklings  all  the  nutriment  they  will 
need  at  our  own  school  preparatory  to  their  entering  college,  without 
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the  necessity,  and  I  must  add,  the  mortification,  of  having  them  sent  to 
neighboring  Academies  to  be  "polished  off."  The  withdrawal  of  such 
pupils,  at  that  precise  moment  when  the  labors  of  our  teachers  are 
beginning  to  produce  a  good  and  telling  effect,  and  when  their  own 
reputation  as  educators  would  be  most  fully  exhibited  in  the  acquisi- 
tions of  such  pupils,  just  on  the  verge  of  college  life, — their  withdrawal 
to  other  schools  for  their  preparatory  course,  is  a  serious  injury  to  our 
own  school  and  prevents  the  master  from  reaping  the  just  reward  of  his 
own  labors.  He  shakes  the  tree,  but  another  catches  the  fruit.  We 
hope  yet  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  can  both  begin  and  complete  all 
the  polish  required. 

Next  come  our  Primary  Schools,  and  the  system  in  all  our  cities  and 
large  towns  is  defective,  thoroughly  so.  Yet  it  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  the  cure  of  its  defects  is 
beginning  to  be  realized. 

It  is  bad  for  teachers  and  scholars,  wearying  and  exhausting  the  one 
by  overtaxing  both  patience  and  strength,  and  fatiguing  the  other  and 
inducing  habits  of  idleness  by  depriving  them  almost  wholly  of  employ- 
ment, excepting  when  actually  engaged  in  recitation.  In  a  Boston  Pri- 
mary School  which  I  recently  visited,  I  found  some  45  or  50  children, 
one  class  of  ten  reciting,  one  class  of  twelve  studying  a  lesson,  and  all 
the  rest  engaged  in  sezoing",  and  •  every  child  was  profitably  employed. 
No  teacher  can  hear  a  class  of  twelve  or  twenty  little  children  recite, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  forty  or  sixty  more  in  order.  Specially 
impossible  is  it  to  do  the  latter  Avhen  the  little  creatures,  having  nothing 
to  occupy  their  time  are  simply  required  to  sit  still. 

To  sit  still  some  hours,  one  hour  of  the  three  of  school-time,  being  a 
very  fair  allowance  for  recitation  time  ! — why,  the  child  that  will  sit  still 
two  hours  must  be  an  almost  hopeless  sample  of  physical  inefficiency,  if 
not  of  mental  feebleness.  Childhood  is  naturally  active,  both  bodily 
and  mentally,  and  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  still  or  to  be  kept  in  the 
bonds  of  stillness.  Were  I  a  child  at  such  a  school,  nothing  should 
keep  me  still  but  employment  of  mind  or  body.  I  would  rather  be 
whipped  twice  a  day  than  keep  still — and  would  take  it  cheerfully  as  a 
compromise  for  the  privilege  of  fidgeting  about.  The  activity  of  child- 
hood must  be  met  and  turned  to  advantage,  as  it  easily  may.  To  force 
it  to  quietness,  when  all  its  natural  promptings  are  for  activity,  is  to 
fight  against  nature,  and  if  you  conquer'  her,  to  pervert  all  her  engergies 
to  wrong  purposes.  Rather  let  us  follow  her,  taking  advantage  of  her 
teachings  and  her  impulses,  as  manifested  in  the  simple  actions  of  child- 
hood, and  turn  them  to  a  good  use.  Children  may  often  be  managed 
when  they  cannot  be  controlled.  They  sometimes  apparently  set  all 
control  at  defiance,  and  yet  may  be  turned  and   guided  by  the  merest 
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trifle.  Mr.  Wilderspin,  of  the  London  Infant  School,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion found  it  all  but  impossible  to  reduce  his  younglings  into  the  slighest 
semblance  of  order.  The  bell,  the  whistle,  the  voice  were  all  powerless 
in  the  midst  of  the  infantile  uproar,  the  squalling  and  the  tempest  of 
exploding  lungs — "  chaos  had  come  again."  So  seizing  his  wife's  cap, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  he  hoisted  it  upon  a  pole,  and  singing — 

"  Hey  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat's  in  the  fiddle," 

he  adroitly  turned  the  whole  current  of  feeling  among  the  little  roister- 
ers, set  them  all  to  singing  in  chorus  with  him,  and  gradually  worked 
them  down  to  order,  so  that  all  became  smiling  and  good  natured,  and 
the  regular  lessons  went  on.  I  believe  it  better  to  manage  than  to  force 
little  children.  So,  too,  I  believe  it  not  wise  to  over- crowd  their  brain. 
A  great  deal  may  be  taught  by  objects  of  sight,  by  narrative,  by  inter- 
rogation, by  dictation.  Verses  and  short  moral  maxims  may  be  recited 
by  the  teacher  and  gradually  learnt  by  the  pupil,  the  teacher  omitting  a 
word  or  two,  after   a  few  repetitions.     For   instance.      T. — Never  leave 

till  to-morrow.      T. — What   should  be  done  to-day,      T. — 

School  time  is, golden  time,     T. — Therefore, never  waste  it. 

f    God  is  in  Heaven would  he  Jcnoiv   ~\ 

mi  !     If  I  should tell  a  lie  ?  [       r>i  7^7..^^ 

Teacher.     ■{    -^      -e             •  i  -^  7  r      Children. 

\     Yes,  II  you  said  it very  low,  { 

l_   He'd  hear  it in  the  sky.  J 

The  parts  in  italics  are  supplied  by  the  children,  the  teacher  being 
silent.  These  lessons  may  be  infinitely  varied,  and  they  always  fix  the 
attention. 

I  cannot  help  adding  here  other  very  appropriate  suggestions  extracted, 
as  were  some  foregoing  ones,  from  a  late  Report  of  the  Assistant-Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  in  the  City  of  New  York,-^'  fully  agreeing  with  the 
suggestions  and  commending  them  to  be  practised  by  our  Primary 
Teachers. 

"  Variety  and  change  are  elements  in  the  child-mind,  their  lessons 
should,  therefore,  be  brief,  and  often  changed.  Their  mental  aliment 
needs  this  spice  of  variety ;  to  them,  novelty  is  pleasure.  The  letters 
should  be  taught  by  varied  methods — modifications  of  the  same  princi- 
ples. With  the  single  letters,  by  spelling  and  defining ;  by  printing  the 
letters  on  the  blackboard,  and  making  the  same  use  of  them,  then 
writing  them  for  the  same  purpose — then  using  the  alphabet-card  in  the 
same  way — also  writing  the  letters  classed  by  their  geometrical  forms, 
and  spelling  with  them.  Here  are  five  methods  combining  the  same 
principles — learning  the  letters  by  combining  them  into  words. 

*  Annual  Report  for  tlie  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1856,  by  S.  W.  Seton,  Assistant-Superintendent. 
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"  A  most  useful  and  interesting  plan  of  instruction  has  latterly  grown 
I  into  disuse  and  should  be  revived,  that  of  lessons  by  pictures ;  while 
conveying  other  knowledge,  it  might  aid  in  moral  instruction.  Pictures 
of  animals  might  introduce  the  subject  of  cruelty,  and  win  the  youthful 
heart  to  pity.  The  habits,  characteristics  and  economy  of  animated 
nature  might  serve  to  carry  many  a  pointed  moral  to  the  heart.  The 
bee,  the  ant,  the  beaver,  portray  the  wholesome  habit  of  industry ;  the 
ox,  patience  ;  the  dove,  gentleness  ;  the  lamb,  innocence ;  the  bear  and 
her  cubs,  maternal  affection,  and  the  stork,  filial  aflfection ;  the  peacock, 
pride ;  the  tortoise,  indolence  ;  the  locust,  self-government  and  submis- 
sion lo  law  and  order.  The  Scriptures  eminently  commend  this  use  of 
natural  history  :  '  Ask  now  the  beasts ;  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air ';  '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and 
be  wise '  ;  '  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them  :  are  ye  not  better  than  they  ?'  The  whole  of  nature  is  a  volume 
where  a  leaf  may  be  daily  turned  for  gathering  knowledge  and  to  teach 
the  heart.  Natural  history  is  full  of  interest  to  the  young ;  a  cow,  dog, 
cat  and  kitten,  though  familiar  objects,  would  always  excite  an  interest 
and  afford  them  pleasure  and  instruction.  They  might  be  taught  to 
spell  the  object  spoken  of.  For  instance  :  Skin  ;  '  what  do  they  do  Avith 
the  hide  ?  What  is  leather,  and  how  do  they  tan  it?'  Hair — 'Spell 
it ;'  '  What  do  they  do  with  the  hair  ;  what  with  horse  hair  ?' — '  What 
is  soft  hair  called?'  'What  do  they  do  with  fur?'  'Spell  hoof;' 
'  What  kind  of  a  hoof  has  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  hog,'  (cloven)  what  a  horse  ? 
(whole  hoofed),  '  A  dog,  a  cat,'  (digitated) — what  is  digitated? — (like 
fingers,  separated  claws  and  nails).  '  Butter,  cheese — how  is  it  made?' 
Each  interrogation  would  be,  as  in  cultivating  the  ground — like  digging, 
and  putting  in  the  seed — mind  would  grow,  and  become  productive 
under  such  methods  of  mental  culture.  Pictorial  Scripture  illustrations 
always  are  attractive  to  the  young.  The  subjects  might  be,  the  touching 
History  of  Joseph,  illustrating  the  Providence  of  God,  Elijah  fed  by 
Ravens,  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  David  and  Goliah,The  Prodigal  Son, 
The  Good  Samaritan,  The  Magi  at  Bethlehem,  and  illustrations  of  Watts' 
inimitable  '  Cradle  Hymn.'  Then,  what  a  world  to  them,  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  a  good  picture  of  rural 
scenes  !  It  would  afford  lessons  of  spelling,  definitions  and  common 
things  for  months  ;  and  then  be  forever  new.  Present  a  farm-yard,  with 
poultry  and  domestic  animals,  a  horse,  colt,  hog,  pig,  cow,  calf,  hen, 
chickens,  duck,  drake,  duckling,  goose,  gosling,  gander,  tree,  bush, 
shrub,  flowers,  barn,  hive,  bees — what  glistening  eyes  would  at  once 
sparkle  an  answer  as  the  teacher  cheerfully  holds  up  the  well-known 
picture-card,  saying  :   '  Shall  we  take  a  trip  in  the  country  ?     Who  wants 
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to  spell  and  tell  about  the  farm-yard?'  With s/torHessons — daily  given 
with  never-ceasing  variety,  knowledge  would  soon  accumulate  in  the 
store-house  of  the  young  mind,  by  the  due  excercise  of  its  several  facul- 
ties, without  loading  that  of  memory  at  the  hazard  of  physical  injury 
Spelling  lessons  by  dictation  might  always  be  a  ready  means  of  changing 
the  exercise,  not  forgetting  to  use  the  powerful  principles  of  association 
to  help  the  memory  by  classification.  Spell  the  following  actions  of  the 
limbs  :  Slap,  to  strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Tap,  to  strike  lightly 
with  the  finger,  on  something  small,  as  tap  of  the  drum.  Thump,  to 
strike  hard  or  heavily.  Kick,  to  strike  with  the  foot.  Tread,  to  press 
with  the  feet.  Stamp,  to  strike  hard  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  Butt, 
to  strike  with  the  head.     Rap,  to  strike  with  quick  blows." 

"Name  the  limbs  and  joints  of  the  body,  while  elevating,  or  touching 
them :  Arms,  elbows,  hands,  fists,  thumbs,  fingers,  knuckles,  wrists, 
shoulders,  legs,  feet — at  the  same  time  spelling.  Then,  while  pro- 
nouncing each,  define — Arms,  upper  limbs  ;  Legs,  Feet,  lower  limbs. 
Elbow,  joint  of  the  arm;  Wrist,  joint  of  the  hand;  Knuckles,  joint  of 
the  fingers.  Then,  being  seated,  say,  Lap,  to  fold  ;  Lap,  1-a-p,  lap, 
across  the  knees  ;  Lap,  to  take  drink  with  the  tongue.  The  cat  and  dog 
lap,  &c.  Then  let  there  be  a  spelling  lesson  by  touching,  the  pupil 
spelling  whatever  the  teacher  touches,  they  naming  it,  which  serves  for 
pronouncing  the  word,  a  practise  apt  to  be  neglected  in  first  lessons  of 
Orthography.  Example :  Chair,  Table,  Window,  Card,  Door,  Floor, 
Boy,  Girl,  Book,  Stove,  &c. ;  and  while  thus  excited  give  the  signal  (by 
slapping  the  hands)  to  look!  and  directing  by  the  proper  signals,  to  rise, 
sit,  front  and  face  about,  and  a  short  exercise  of  the  limbs." 

"  Then  suddenly  pause — and  close  the  exercise  with  the  following 
moral  lesson  ;  Taking  one  of  the  little  ones,  place  him  before  them,  and 
with  motions  adapted  to  the  expressions,  T. — (touching  his  eyes)  says, 
'This  little  boy  has  two  eyes;'  the  pupils  (touching  their  eyes)  say,  'I 
have  two  eyes.'  T.  '  This  little  boy  has  a  nose  ' — '  I  have  a  nose  ; '  T 
'  This  little  boy  has  two  ears  ' — '  I  have  two  ears  ;'  T.  '  This  little  boy 
has  a  mouth ' — '  I  have  a  mouth  ;  '  T".  '  This  little  boy  has  a  tongue  ;' 
— '  I  have  a  tongue  ;'  T.  '  This  little  boy  has  two  hands  ' — '  I  have  two 
hands  ; '  T.  '  This  little  boy  has  two  feet '  (holding  them  up) — '  I  have 
two  feet '  (gently  stamping  ;)  T.  '  This  little  boy  sees  with  his  eyes  ' — 
'  I  see  with  my  eyes  ;'  T.  '  This  little  boy  smells  with  his  nose  ' — '  I 
smell  with  my  nose  ;'  T.  '  This  little  boy  hears  with  his  ears  ' — '  I  hear 
with  my  ears  ; '  T.  '  This  little  boy  tastes  with  his  mouth  ' — '  I  taste 
with  my  mouth  ; ' — T.  '  This  little  boy  talks  with  his  tongue  ' — '  I  talk 
with  my  tongue.'  Then,  guided  by  the  teacher,  they  say  :  (as  touching 
the  organs  mentioned)  '  eyes — organ  of  sight ;  ears — organ  of  hearing  ; 
nose — organ  of  smelling ;  tongue — organ  of  speech — or  organ  of  tast- 
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ing  ;  hands — organ  of  feeling.  Then  again,  touching  each  part  say  : 
Hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling,  (rubbing  the  hands  together;) 
then  holding  up  the  right  hand,  '  five  senses — one,  two,  three,  four, 
five ;'  counting  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  taking  them  with  the  right. 
After  a  significant  pause  the  teacher  slowly  and  seriously  says,  '  This 
little  boy  has  a  soul ' — '  I  have  a  soul,'  (pressing  the  right  hand  to  the 
heart;)  T.  'This  little  boy's  soul  will  never  die' — 'My  soul  will  never 
die;  (folding  the  hands ;)  T.  'His  soul  will  live  forever' — 'My  soul 
will  live  forever,'  (with  the  same  motion  ;)  T.  '  May  this  little  boy  try 
to  be  good  every  day  ' — '  May  I  try  to  be  good  every  day  ;'  T.  '  May 
this  little  boy  when  he  dies  go  to  Heaven ' — '  when  I  die  may  I  go  to 
Heaven.'      (Then  sing  : — ) 

God  made  the  sun  and  moon  so  bright, 

The  stars  up  in  the  sky ; — 
God  made  the  earth  with  flowers  sweet, 

And  God  made  you  and  I. 

"  Here  is  a  brief  range  of  lessons  and  with  variety  ; — lessons  that 
would  enlighten,  instruct  and  please.  Leaving  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  to  enliven  the  course  at  intervals  with  songs  of  '  Naughty 
Pussy,'  '  Poor  Dog  Tray,'  and  'Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star,'  using  also 
the  blackboard  for  them  to  spell  words  in  script,  teaching  thus  the 
writing  letters. 

"Again,  say,  count  how  many  mills  in  a  cent,  while  I  tap  on  the  black- 
board, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 — how  many  ?  Write  the  figure  nine, 
and  if  they  do  not  know  it,  say,  count  (Teacher  makes  marks  with  the 
chalk)  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  &c. 

"  By  such  methods,  progress  might  not  be  fast,  but  would  be  sure. 
That  which  was  learned  would  be  well  learned,  though  but  incidentally ; 
items  of  knowledge  would  be  intelligibly  stored  up,  without  injury  to 
the  physical  faculties,  at  the  price  of  small  mental  gains,  guiding  the 
heart  to  right  and  duty,  and  the  intellectual  powers  to  habics  of  reflec- 
tion, comparison,  attention  and  observation.  A  large  proportion  of 
time  must,  however,  be  given  to  physical  training  and  exercise  ;  rising, 
sitting,  turning  round,  extending  the  arms,  behind,  before  ;  twirling  the 
hands,  stamping  the  feet,  raising  the  heel,  bending  the  knees,  turning 
the  hips,  the  shoulders  in  the  socket,  beating  the  breast,  crossing  the 
hands  laterally  and  perpendicularly,  in'  rapid  and  extended  motions, — 
with  the  toe  downward,  twist  the  ancles,  alternately  rise  and  fall  on 
toes  and  heels.  With  motions  of  the  arms  bent  at  the  elbows,  turn  the 
wrists,  bend  the  knuckles,  close  and  shut  the  hands  rapidly,  so  that  they 
may  make  a  sound, — shut  them  and  strike  the  fists,  so  as  to  rebound 
and  extend  to   arm's    length, — extend   them    high    and    let    them    fall 
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quickly,  then  let  them  be  suddenly  seated,  with  their  hands  in  their  lap  ; 
and  suitable  and  varied  motions  given  while  seated,  clapping  hands  and 
counting  as  they  make  the  motions." 

I  again  earnestly  recommend  a  change  in  our  system  of  Primary 
Schools,  and  that  a  change  should  comprise  a  system  of  grading  these 
schools,  similar  to  that  now  so  admirably  carried  on  in  the  Oliver 
Grammar  School,  where  each  teacher  has  a  distinct  and  limited  amount 
of  work  to  do  with  a  single  class  in  two  divisions,  alternately  engaged 
in  study  and  recitation,  or  all  engaged  in  some  general  exercise  at  the 
same  time. 

To  make  my  meaning  more  clear  I  will  select  one  set  of  Primary 
Schools,  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment,  and  the  only  one  so 
situated.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  there  are  none  others,  though  we 
may  hope  yet  to  have  them,  I  take  the  Oak  Street  building  now 
having  four  rooms,  three  occupied  by  Primary  Schools,  and  one  by  a 
Middle  School.  The  latter  I  would  provide  for  elsewhere,  and  would 
take  the  whole  number  of  Primary  Scholars  attending  the  three  schools, 
now  amounting  to  254,  and  I  would  divide  them  into  four  divisions, 
putting  one  division  into  each  room,  under  one  teacher. 

To  each  teacher  there  should  be  assigned  a  limited  amount  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  when  that  was  completed,  the  division  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  next  teacher,  and  so  on,  till,  the  whole  course  being 
completed,  the  division  is  ready  to  move  forward  to  the  Middle  School 
and  another  takes' its  place.  I  present  here  the  mere  suggestions  of  a 
system,  leaving  the  details  to  be  elaborated  hereafter,  should  the  com- 
mittee authorize  the  experiment.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  obvious 
deficiencies  of  our  primary  system,  the  better  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
can  cure  them  but  a  radical  change  into  this  method  of  grading, — a 
method  now  growing  into  favor  in  Boston,  where  the  old  system  has  been 
found  full  of  defects  difficult  to  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  I  have 
been  pained  to  the  quick  at  the  condition  of  our  Primary  Schools,  at 
the  utter  want  of  systematic  employment  for  the  unhappy  little 
creatures,  caged  up  to  hours  of  idleness,  and  at  the  fruitless  effort  of  the 
teacher  to  keep  them  down  to  an  impossible  quietness.  One  might  as 
well  command  quiescence  in  pastured  colts,  calves  and  lambs,  as  in 
these  nervous  and  fidgety  younglings.  In  fact  nature  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  physical  inertness  in  their  case.  God  made  them  to  be  active,  and 
man's  work  is  not  to  check  that  innate  propensity,  but  to  turn  it  to  use- 
ful account,  and  that  is  to  be  done  by  employment,  bodily  or  mental  or 
both.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  do  all  that  can  be  done  Avith  a 
bad  system,  but  their  real  capabilities  can  only  be  brought  out  under  a 
good  one,  and  in  justice  to  them,  to  the  children  and  to  the  community, 
a  better  one  should  be  attempted, 
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Were  some  system  of  grading  carried  out  in  all  our  schools — the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  being  devoted  to  a  limited  amount  in  a  limited 
course  of  instruction, — we  should  find  our  Primary  children  better  pre- 
pared for  the  Middle  Schools,  and  the  Middle  children  better  prepared 
for  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  last  of  which,  the  same  system  already 
existing,  causes  it  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  one  of  the  best  managed,  and 
most  successful  schools  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  I  say  this 
on  careful  reflection,  and  with  a  minute  knowledge  of  its  workings. 

We  have  thus,  in  our  city,  the  means  of  education,  freely  offered  to 
every  child,  and  to  all  the  children  of  the  community,  and  these  means 
embrace  every  advantage  that  can  be  afforded  by  a  system  as  complete 
as  a  whole,  as  is  afforded  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  cities  in  New 
England.  Surely  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  in  so  short  a 
period  as  the  first  ten  years  of  our  corporate  existence  as  a  municipality, 
a  system  so  successful  and  giving  promise  of  so  rich  a  harvest  of  good  has 
been  established  on- so  liberal  and  so  firm  a  foundation.  May  those  into 
whose  care  it  shall  pass,  from  time  to  time,  be  as  faithful  to  preserve 
and  to  improve  it,  as  were  their  predecessors  to  create  it.  The  public 
will  not  fail  to  sustain  them  in  so  good  a  cause,  a  cause  in  which,  as 
Mr.  Everett  Avell  says — "  No  expenditure,  if  the  money  be  well  laid  out, 
is  extravagant,  and  no  taxation  is  oppressive,  and  wherein  the  ease  with 
which  additional  appropriations  are  obtained,  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  community." 

The  danger  of  all  the  educational  labors  of  our  people  is,  that  while 
we  provide  abundantly  for  the  thorough  training  of  the  mind,  we  almost 
wholly  neglect  the  training  of  the  body, — and  the  effect  of  this  pressure 
upon  the  intellect  without  corresponding  pressure  of  the  body,  is  that 
the  latter  suffers  ;   and  by  degrees  the  feebleness  which  is  generated  by 
this  want  of  proper  physical  exercise  of  the  body,  extends  to  the  mind, 
for  the  twain  are  in  incomprehensible  mystery   of  connection,  and  each 
is  participant  of  the  other's  strength  or  weakness.     So  then,  the  mind 
becomes  less  vigorous  by  reason  of  the  fading  vigor  of  the  body,  as  the 
body  is  always  weakened  by  the  fading  powers  of  the  mind,  and  each 
gradually  participating  in  a  common  imbecility,  all   the  efforts    of  edu- 
cators and   all  efforts  at   self-education,    are   wholly    paralyzed.     This 
is  especially  true  of  our  girls.     Our  boys  indulge  more  in  vigorous  and 
active  exercise.     Athletic  sports  are  full  of  interest  to  them,  and  wisely 
do  both  parents  and  teachers   encourage   them  to   partake   thereof,  and 
into  them  they  go  with  a  rush  and  a  relish,  and  a  heartiness  of  fun  most 
cheering  to  behold,  and  most  excellent  in  its  influence  upon  their  bodily 
health.     But  of  how  little  physical  exercise  do  our  girls  partake?    And 
how  quick  are  we  to  check  any  propensity  to  activity  in  play  and  to  any 
romping  gambols  or  vigorous  recreation  on  their  part.     The  girls  of  the 
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older  times  were  immeasurably  more  sportive  than  would  seem  to  find 
favor  with  the  staid  discreetness  and  solemn  quiet  of  the  premature 
young  ladydom  of  modern  days.  Hoops,  (not  as  now  used  !)  balls,  bat- 
tledores, running,  dancing  in  its  primitive  innocence,  rope-skipping  and 
an  endless  variety  of  active  sports  entirely  appropriate  to  their  sex, 
were  freely  indulged  in — sports,  not  only  harmless  in  their  nature,  but 
of  positive  benefit  to  health  and  development  of  all  the  bodily  powers. 
But  all  that  sort  of  rollicking,  beneficial  though  it  really  was  to  both  the 
bodies  and  the  minds  of  its  participants,  has  passed  out  of  fashion,  and 
we  have  now  no  romping  girls,  no  capering  "  tomboys,"  with  straight 
limbs,  active  frames,  and  phimp  with  robust  health,  no  "  cherry-cheeked 
Patties,"  full  of  energetic  life,  and  proof  against  rain,  hail,  storm  and 
sloppy  roads, — but  a  dwindling  race  of  pale-faced,  sallow-skinned,  wasp- 
wasted  damsels,  totally  unlike  the  splendid  samples  of  their  sex  (if  we 
may  judge  of  them  by  the  statues  that  have  come  down  to  us,)  that 
adorned  the  cities  of  Greece,  twenty  centuries  ago  ;  models  of  the  most 
perfect  development  of  the  human  form — a  measure  around  the  waist  of 
one  of  which  would  encircle  a  half  a  dozen  of  our  modern  victims  of 
lungs  compressed  and  bones  displaced  by  murderous  fashion.  As  I 
write,  I  recall  to  mind  the  girls  of  our  public  schools,  especially  those 
farthest  advanced  in  study.  I  see  many  pleasant,  many  lovely  counte- 
nances, full  of  the  expression  of  gentleness,  and  intellect ;  but  the 
cheeks  are  narrow,  the  shoulders  are  stooping  and  round,  the  spine  cannot 
be  rigidly  erect,  the  form  is  not  well  filled  out,  and  nature's  own 
carmine  is  bleached  away  as  though  the  skin  had  been  blanched  by  the 
chloride  of  lime, 

"  Whose  coward  lips  hath  from  their  color  fled, 
And  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre." 

I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  girl  in  ten,  now-a-days,  enjoys  really 
sound,  rugged  health  ;  and  surely  that  is  a  very  unwelcome  statement 
about  those  who  are  expected  hereafter  to  be  helpmates  to  husbands  and 
mothers  of  children.  So,  ought  we  not  to  press,  with  less  urgency,  the 
brain  of  our  girls  and  give,  I  do  not  say  more,  but  some  little  regard 
to  the  means  of  securing  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind  ?  Parents 
and  teachers  both,  should  inculcate  upon  children  of  both  sexes,  the 
importance  of  health-bringing,  active  exercise.  Boys  need  but  little 
urgency,  but  girls  should  be  compelled  to  take  it.  And  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  become  of  strong,  vigorous  health,  with  excellent  digestion 
and  no  nervousness,  let  them  just  remember  what  they  may  have  read 
of  the  housekeeping  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Maids  of 
Honor  took  ale  and  beef  for  breakfast,  beef  and  ale  for  dinner,  and  ale 
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and  beef  for  supper,  never  suffering  any  ailment  for  so  doing ;  ■svliile 
between  meals  they  daily  followed  the  hunt  and  the  hounds  on  horse- 
back, and  at  night  danced  with  unwearied  foot  and  solid  tread.  An 
English  girl  accustomed  to  all  weathers  and  thick  shoes,  considers  a 
half  a  dozen  miles  as  a  mere  trifle  of  a  walk,  and  she  takes  it  day  by 
day.  The  majority  of  American  girls  with  their  thin  shoes  would  shrink 
from  such  an  attempt  and  regard  it  as  nearly  an  impossibility.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  bodily  exercise  is  the  rule  for  girls  in 
England,  and  for  ours,  it  is  the  exception.  We  push  the  mental 
education  of  our  girls  much  farther,  (and  I  am  not  indisposed  to  think, 
unnecessarily  far,)  neglecting  almost  wholly  that  corresponding  and 
really  indispensable  education  of  the  body,  which  finds  so  desirable 
favor  in  England. 

I  have  hinted  above  that  we  may  err  in  over-educating  our  girls  at 
school,  leaving  too  little  time  for  that  indispensable  necessary,  home 
education,  without  which  girls  can  never  be  adequately  prepared  to  fulfil 
the  great  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  them  as  wives  and  as  mothers. 
Commencing  school-life  at  five  years  of  age  and  ending  it  at  eighteen, 
and  that  is  not  giving  a  too  liberal  or  unusual  allowance  of  time,  they 
are,  for  the  most  of  that  period,  wholly  occupied  in  the  sedentary  labor 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  though  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
influences  of  home  and  the  necessities  of  household  life,  they  are  quite  apt 
to  get  so  far  removed  from  the  actual,  and  so  far  absorbed  in  the  ideal, 
to  which  indeed,  their  own  more  delicate  organization  and  quicker  sym- 
pathies are  prone  to  draw  them,  that  the  real  of  life  is  either  lost  sight 
of  temporarily,  or  wholly  ignored.  Now,  compelled  as  the  American 
women  are  and  must  be,  till  that  undesirable  time  comes  of  unequal 
and  monstrous  wealth  which  shall  create  a  class  having  no  need  of 
coming  into  rough  contact  with  the  stubborn  and  trying  matters  of 
housewifery,  compelled  as  they  are  to  encounter  and  subdue  these 
realities  day  by  day,  there  should  not  be  wanting  an  appropriate 
preparatory  training,  and  this  can  only  be  given  by  the  mother  and 
within  the  precincts  of  home.  And  to  accomplish  this,  the  range 
of  studies  at  school  should  be  of  such  a  limit,  and  the  studies  them- 
selves of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  be  completed  within  reasonable 
time  ;  having  so  cultivated  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  that  they  may 
safely  and  prudently  be  left  to  the  finish  of  self-culture  for  the  future, 
and  time  remain  for  securing  all  the  substantial  acquisitions  of  house- 
hold excellence  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  all  these  practical  duties  is  wholly 
consistent  with  that  higher  refinement  and  that  more  elaborate  polish 
that  make  up  a  cultivated  and  really  noble  woman. 

And  now  it  is  but  fair,  after  thus  theorizing,  that  I  should  state  what 
in  my  opinion,  can  and  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  school  education 
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for  girls.  Briefly  then,  I  would  include  in  it,  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  elementary  branches,  each  of  which  should  be  thoroughly 
taught,  and  thoroughly  learnt,  the  elementary  principles  of  Philosophy, 
Moral,  Intellectual  and  Natural  ;  Natural  History,  Physiology,  (by  all 
means,)  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astronomy  and  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory— specially  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  Mathematics, 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  ;  I  say  the  elements  of  these  studies,  for 
we  must  be  content  with  them,  and  they  are  enough  for  this  purpose . 
To  these  I  would  add  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  our  best  English 
writers  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  But  particularly  would  I  insist  upon 
the  art  of  Composition,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  do,  what  very  many 
women,  and  men  too,  are  unable  to  do,  commit  to  writing  their  own 
thoughts  readily,  correctly,  gracefully,  yet  vigorously.  The  other  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  add  such  a  charm  to  the  refined  woman, 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  acquired  out  of  school  and  under  special 
teachers,  and  not  all  parents  can  spare  either  a  child's  time  or  theij:  own 
money  to  secure  these,  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
should  make  part  of  a  system  of  free  public  education.  A  girl  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  who,  having  been  faithful 
to  herself  and  to  her  opportunities,  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
these  studies,  might  well  be  considered  well-educated  and  well  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  world,  and  well  educated  for  the  high  and  noble  pur- 
poses of  practical  life.  The  above  studies  being  past.  Home  and  the 
Mother  must  then  complete,  so  far  as  completion  is  attainable,  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  much  and  transcendantly  important,  before 
the  daughter  becomes  the  wife,  and  leaves  the  home  of  her  childhood  for 
the  new  home  that  she,  with  one  chosen  by  her,  inaugurates  and  conse- 
crates for  their  own  united  life,  and  to  come,  as  time  shall  pass  away, 
under  the  obligation  of  the  same  responsibilities  to  mature  the  characters 
of  others,  by  the  action  of  which  her  OAvn  character  had  received  its 
maturing.  Upon  the  obvious  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study 
of  our  own  language  and  upon  the  means  and  facilities  furnished  by  the 
course  of  study  as  laid  down  by  the  present  committee  for  that  purpose 
in  our  High  School,  I  refer  to  another  part  of  this  report  where  I  have 
spoken  atJarge  thereon. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  manifest  necessity  of 
keeping  our  free  schools  well  up  and  in  best  condition,  as  an  act  of 
right  that  every  member  of  the  community  should  insist  upon,  as  a 
matter  of  protection  that  parents  and  children  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  city,  as  a  most  efi'ectual  means  of  guarding  the  young  against  the 
many  evils  that  surround  them  in  childhood  and  will  environ  them  in  all 
of  subsequent  life. 

There  are  really  four  kinds  of  schools  in  every  community  :  the  Street 
School,  the   Common  School,  the  Home  School  and  the  Sunday  School ; 
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and  children  in  every  community  are  frequently  pupils  in   all  four  at 
once,  though  not  to  an  equal  amount  of  time  with  each  child. 

Of  the  Sunday  and  Common  Schools  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  here, 
because  they  are  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  their 
nature  and  influence  are  fully  understood  and  rightly  appreciated.  But 
I  have  a  word  which  I  should  like  to  say  of  the  other  two.  One  of 
these,  the  Street  School  affords  the  most  undesirable  and  mischievous 
instruction.  So  manifestly  bad  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  con- 
tinued and  effective  effort  is  not  steadily  put  forth  by  parents  and 
guardians  to  lessen  the  attendance  thereon,  and  to  inspire  children 
with  so  wholesome  a  dread  of  it  that  they  would  only  frequent  it  as 
necessity  requires  in  passing  through  it  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
other  schools.  "  Thousands  of  parents,"  says  a  late  newspaper,  "  favor 
this  school  ;  and  some  who  pass  for  good  people  too.  It  is  less  trouble- 
some than  any  other.  If  you  wish  your  boy  to  be  entered  as  a  street 
scholar,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  him  alone.  Take  no  care  about  his 
company.  Never  rebuke  him  for  coming  late  from  school  or  from  an 
errand.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  way  he  passes  his  evenings. 
Never  mind  what  time  he  comes  home  at  night.  Especially  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  sending  him  to  Sunday  School.  But  the  Street 
School  is  very  expensive.  The  price  is  not  paid  in  advance,  or  in 
ready  money,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  demanded  with  heavy  interest.  The 
payment  is,  loss  of  conscience,  loss  of  character,  often  loss  of  health, 
and  sometimes  the  loss  of  the  soul." 

Truancy  from  the  street  school  should  be  held  in  high  praise  and  be 
nurtured  with  rich  and  alluring  rewards  ;  for  its  lessons  teach  the  break- 
ing of  God's  high  and  holy  commands,  both  of  the  old  and  the  new 
dispensations.  Profanity  and  foul  talk,  licentiousness,  profligacy,  intem- 
perance, theft,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  those  multitudinous  crimes 
that  ruin  and  kill  the  soul,  make  up  the  programme  of  its  course  of 
education. 

The  text-books  teem  with  sinful  lessons,  and  all  their  teaching  urge 
on  the  pupils  in  the  ways  of  accomplished  wickedness  and  prepare  them 
by  ingrained  skill  in  all  the  manifestations  of  depravity,  to  enter  with 
the  renown  of  high  scholarship  in  sin,  into  the  precincts  of  the  jail,  the 
prison  and  the  gallows.  Satan  is  the  head  master,  and  bad  men  and 
bad  women,  and  bad  youth  are  the  assistant  teachers.  "  Her  feet  go 
down  to  death  and  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell."  Avoid  the  street 
school  by  day  as  far  as  may  be,  and  especially  avoid  it  by  night. 
O  children,  seek  the  safe  refuge  and  protection  of  home,  when  night 
bringeth  on  the  time  of  darkness  ;  and  O  parents,  win  them  to  love 
home  by  making  home  lovely  in  all  its  surroundings. 

Of  the  home  school  the  parents  and  elder  children  are  the  teachers 
and  assistants,  and  these,  with  the  instructions  they  impart,  differ  very 
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greatly  in  different  iioines.  Some  are  but  repetitions  and  aids  of  the 
street  school  with  all  its  nnliappy  and  disastrous  influences,  while  others 
seem  to  be,  nay,  positively  are,  blessed  mansions  of  unbroken  happiness 
and  peace,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Heaven,  the  teachers  being  "  angels 
and  ministering  spirits  "  in  mortal  guise,  and  the  instruction  imparted, 
all  given  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  purest  love,  guiding  to  that  wisdom  all 
whose  ways  are  pleasantness  and  whose  paths  are  peace," — "  that 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits."  Here  are  found  the 
wise  and  prudent  counsels  and  the  steady  control  of  a  Christian  father, 
who  adds  to  the  high  principle  which  directs  his  heart  and  life,  and 
therefore  moulds  his  teachings,  the  experience  he  has  gained  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  all  its  varying  phases.  Here  are  given  t 
milder  instructions  and  gentle  example  of  a  Christian  mother,  diffusing 
a  softened  light  and  exerting  a  quiet  rule  over  the  whole  household. 
What  degree  of  perfectness  may  not  be  attained,  under  the  blessing  o 
God,  by  children  having  the  high  advantages  of  so  perfect  home- 
influences  and  home-teachings  ! 

These  thoughts  often  occur  to  the  reflecting  mind  and  suggest  another 
thought,  that  but  a  limited  number  of  homes  are  true  homes,  and  but  a 
limited  number  of  parents  are  fitted  to  fulfil  the  great  obligation  of 
parental  duty,  and  but  few  deliver  their  children  over  to  their  teacher 
in  a  condition  at  all  adequate  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  in  educating 
them.  The  follies,  the  wickedness,  the  perversities,  the  vices,  the  bad 
language,  the  bad  habits  of  the  parents  are  reflected  in  the  children,  and 
often  magnified,  multiplied  and  confirmed  by  practise  in  the  street 
school,  and  so  the  labors  under  the  school-roof  proper,  are  proportion- 
ably  magnified  and  multiplied,  and  often  rendered  wholly  abortive  ;  and 
then  the  teacher  is  complained  of  and  cried  down,  because  he  does  not 
cure  some  moral  disease  in  the  child,  not  only  incurable  in  itself,  but 
which  is  aggravated  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  by  poisonous 
exhalations  from  home-fountains,  whence,  if  home  were  what  home 
should  be,  healing  waters  and  none  others  would  always  emanate. 
Every  teacher  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  from  the  manifestations 
and  conduct  and  language  of  the  child  itself,  he  can  judge  of  the  home 
infiuence  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  that  its  ordinary  conduct 
and  temper  indicate  what  exists  at  home  in  the  parents,  both  in  conduct 
and  in  temper.  If  children  are  not  only  subject  to  no  restraint  in  doing 
wrong  beneath  the  home-roof,  but  meet  in  every  phase  of  domestic  life, 
positive  encouragement  in  wickedness,  Avickedness  becomes  their  nor- 
mal condition;  and  joining  in  quick  alliance  Avith  the  depravity  of 
associates,  coming  from  under  equally  bad  influences,  they  inflict  a 
burden  of  labor  upon  the  teacher  at  school,  not  merely  discouraging  and 
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exhausting  to  bear,  but  positively  impracticable,  and  he  can  no  more 
eradicate  the  accretive  vice  and  wicked  habits  so  early  and  so  deeply 
wrought  into  the  moral  texture  of  the  child,  than  could  guilty  Lady 
Macbeth  wash  out  "  the  damned  spot  "  of  blood  from  "  hands  that  could 
never  be  clean." 

And  the  reverse  of  this  most  unalluring  and  disheartening  picture  is 
true  of  that  home  whose  influences  are  right  and  carefully  applied, 
always  under  a  deep  sense,  as  they  should  be,  of  the  unspeakably  great 
responsibilities  devolved  by  the  Creator  upon  all  parents.  Children  from 
such  homes  are  models  at  school  of  all  that  goodness  that  the  child- 
nature  can  acquire  and  can  manifest.  A  cultivated  conscience  so 
quickened  that  it  instinctively  shudders  at  wrong  in  every  guise,  and 
with  equally  quick  instinct,  sees  and  pursues  and  attains  the  right, 
keeps  them  always  alive  to  the  reception  of  light  and  truth,  and  the 
same  conscience  keeps  them  true  to  themselves,  true  to  their  teachers, 
and  honestly  industrious  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Discipline, 
in  its  ordinary  school-meaning,  can  hardly  be  predicated  of  such 
children.  They  do  right  because  right  is  right,  and  shung  wrong 
because  wrong  is  lorong  ;  and  they  apply  this  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
both  in  their  conduct  and  in  their  application  to  the  acquisition  of  their 
daily  lessons.  I  know  of  no  profession  that  would  be  so  positively 
alluring  as  that  of  teaching,  were  all  children  passed  over  from  the 
home  school  to  the  school  proper,  in  condition  of  mind,  disposition  and 
conscience  so  well  ordered,  as  those  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
But,  alas  !  the  evil  are  mixed  with  the  good  in  undesirable  profusion, 
and  vice  is  clad  in  more  seductive  garb  than  virtue  ;  the  expectation  of 
the  instant  rewards  of  the  former,  are  more  controlling  than  the  oft  long 
deferred  rewards  of  the  latter.  And  so  the  labor  of  teachers,  who, 
while  aiding  and  instructing  the  good,  must  always  struggle  against  the 
wrong-headed,  the  wrong-hearted  and  the  positively  bad,  becomes  the 
most  vexatious  and  the  most  exhausting  of  professions,  the  most  severely 
taxed  and  often  the  most  indifi'erently  rewarded.  With  these  views  of 
the  office  of  teacher,  need  any  apology  be  made  for  urging  the  people 
of  Lawrence  to  give  all  needed  support  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  all 
needed  sympathy  and  every  encouragement  to  those,  who,  in  full  view 
of  all  the  obligations,  the  requisitions,  the  uncertainties,  the  small 
recompenses  of  the  business  of  teaching,  enter,  with  almost  a  martyr's 
zeal  and  courage,  upon  its  difficult  duties.  We  have  with  us  a  most 
praiseworthy  corps  of  teachers,  and  during  the  year  now  coming  to  a 
close,  they  have  redoubled  their  efforts  to  succeed  in  their  work,  and 
have  attained  good  success. 

Let  us  all  be  mindful  of  their  many  deserts  and  afford  them  both 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  that  we  may  effectually  do,  by  using 
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at  home  such  influences  over  our  children  as  shall  render  them  at  school, 
respectful,  docile,  ohedient  and  willing  recipients  of  useful  learning. 

With  a  few  words  and  suggestions  to  the  educators  and  friends  of  our 
children,  I  close  this  report. 

You  are,  most  of  you,  not  without  a  large  experience  in  teaching,  and 
you  must  long  ere  this  have  become  in  some  degree,  experts  in  this 
difficult  business.  You  must  long  ere  this,  have  learned  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  human  nature  of  boys  and  girls,  and  you  must 
have  learned  that  a  steady,  uniform,  equable,  mild,  yet  firm  adminis- 
tration of  school  government  is  the  most  judicious,  the  most  politic,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  winning  and  the  most  successful.  More  regularity, 
better  order,  greater  and  surer  progress,  a  more  co-operative  unity  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  action  between  teacher  and  pupil  will  be 
thereby  secured.  They  will  work  harder,  and  you  yourself  will  last 
the  longer  under  the  heavy  burden  you  have  now  upon  your  shoulders. 
Immeasurably  upon  you,  personally,  will  depend  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  enterprise.  Good  men  are  about  you  for  counsel  and  for 
encouragement ;  able  associates  are  at  your  side  to  hold  up  your  arms, 
as  did  Aaron  and  Hur  the  arms  of  Moses  on  the  Mount. 

If  you  succeed  (and  why  should  you  not?)  you  will  fairly  have  earned 
great  praise  and  great  renown,  and  you  will  have  a  right  to  feel  a  loftier 
pride  and  a  greater  pleasure  than  ever  swelled  the  breast  of  any  athlete 
at  Olympia,  or  champion  in  Roman  circus.  The  good,  and  true,  and 
diligent  and  learned  have  preceded  you  in  these  your  high  posts  of 
honor,  and  have  left  to  you  an  example  that  you  must  not  lightly 
esteem,  nor  fail  in  surpassing.  Be  you  yourselves  good,  and  true, 
and  diligent,  to  become  learned.  To  whom  shall  these  nurselings  of 
knowledge  look  for  practical  goodness,  and  truth,  and  diligence,  and 
sound  and  ready  learning,  if  not  to  you  ?  You  have  no  moral  right  to 
be  otherwise  than  good  and  true  ;  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  intellectual 
wants  and  just  demands,  you  must  be  learned,  and  to  be  learned  you 
must  be  diligent.  Some  dotard  schoolmasters  that  I  know  of,  are 
unfitted  by  their  own  mental  sloth  for  the  ordinary  work  of  their  daily 
life.  They  supply  for  food  to  their  hungry  young,  the  thinnest  of  all 
diluted  and  wish-washy  porridge,  a  marvelous  sea  of  water  with  very 
sparse  ribs  of  mutton. 

But  be  you  not  like  unto  them.  Cato  said  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
farmer  was  to  plough  ; — the  second,  to  plough ; — the  third,  to  plough  ; 
and,  copying  him,  I  say  to  you,  that  a  teacher's  first  duty  is  to  study; — 
his  second,  to  study ; — his  third,  to  study, — yea,  even  if,  at  times,  flesh 
and  spirit  seem  almost  to  break  down  under  it.  Believe  me,  nothing 
else  will  permit  you  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  the  times  and  the 
demand  of  pupils.  Therefore,  study,  and  if  you  intend  to  teach  at  all, 
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teach  with  but  little  thought  wasted  upon  its  exhausting  weariness  and 
with  few  longings  for  a  change  of  pursuit. 

All  such  extraneous  longings  will  but  disturb  you  in  your  labor, 
gradually  weaken  your  influence,  undermine  your  reputation,  and  bring 
you  to  that  undesirable  point,  when  the  clamor  shall  arise,  like  the  roar 
along  the  seats  of  a  theatre, — "Throw  him  over !  " — and  overthrown 
from  your  throne  you  will  surely  be.  So,  then,  gird  up  your  loins,  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  the  master,  prime  and  load,  and  charge  home 
upon  the  thick  array  of  the  strong  legions  of  ignorance  and  error  ! 

In  your  daily  intercourse  with  yOur  pupils  be  mindful  to  make  great 
eflFort  to  secure  their  love,  "  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear," 
so  that  uninterrupted  confidence  may  be  the  uniform  habit  of  feeling  by 
which  your  mutual  intercourse  may  be  regulated.  An  intimate  sociality 
between  you  will  in  no  degree  compromise  your  dignity,  nor  lessen  the 
respect  in  which  your  pupils  shall  regard  you.  My  friends,  there  is  no 
use  nor  profit,  nor  comfort,  in  living  among  pupils,  with  a  ram-rod  back 
instead  of  a  pliant  vertebral  column.  Among  the  many  blessings  for 
which,  during  my  schoolmaster  days,  I  thanked  a  good  Providence,  not 
the  least  was  that  I  was  more  than  half  blind  of  my  left  eye — and  many 
a  time,  I  have- judged  it  best,  for  my  own  comfort,  and  for  that  of  the 
children,  to  keep  the  other  one  half  closed,  more  than  half  the  time  ; — 

"  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  their  virtues,  very  kind." 

There  is  one  subject  which  I  desire  to  bring  quite  prominently  to  your 
attention  and  to  ask  you  to  use  your  efi"orts  in  its  behalf,  and  that  is  the 
cultivation  of  good  manners  and  a  general  polite  demeanor  on  the  part 
of  our  children.  In  the  remote  antiquity  of  my  boyhood,  some  half 
century  ago,  when  children  entered  or  left  the  precincts  of  the  school- 
room, they  "  made  their  manners,"  as  it  was  called,  to  the  teachers  ;  the 
girls  gave  a  graceful  courtesy,  and  the  boys  made  a  bow.  And  many  a 
time,  in  my  earlier  journeyings  in  the  country,  if  I  happened  to  pass  a 
school-house,  have  I  seen  the  children  range  themselves  along  the  road, 
the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the  other,  and  both  parties  give  a 
polite  salutation,  by  courtesy  and  bow,  to  the  traveller  as  he  passed 
through  the  group.  That  they  should  do  so,  was  a  part  of  the  regular 
instruction  of  their  school-room,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant 
and  agreeable  than  to  witness  this  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
stranger  passing  by.  I  believe,  with  Grenville,  that  "  as  charity  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins  before  God,  so  does  politeness  before  men,"  and  I 
further  believe  with  Shaftesbury,  that  to  "  restrain  politeness  is  inevitably 
to  bring  a  rust  upon  men's  understandings."  If  this  be  true,  there  is 
certainly  very  great  danger  that  the  men,  and  even  some  of  the  women, 
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of  the  coming  time  will  have  most  lamentably  rusty  understandings,  for 
the  quality  of  politeness  is  sadly  neglected  at  the  present  day.  Specially 
is  it  neglected  where  neglect  ought  least  to  be,  and  that  is  in  some  homes 
and  in  many  schools.  I  haA^e  met  in  my  year's  experience,  with  but  one 
school  in  the  city,  wherein  the  children  had  been  taught  to  make  a  bow, 
and  it  so  surprised  and  cheered  and  delighted  me,  as  a  memory  of  days 
long  passed  away,  that  I  could  not  help  noticing  it  and  commending 
both  teacher  and  children.  I  cannot  stop  (and  can  it  be  necessary?)  to 
discourse  the  praises  of  this  most  excellent  virtue,  by  means  of  which 
"  Ave  polish  off  all  sharp  corners  and  all  rough  edges  by  a  sort  of  amica- 
ble collision,"  which  makes  us  kinder,  gentler,  wiser,  more  charitable, 
and  more  Christian ;  for  true  politeness  hath  in  it  a  genuine  Christianity, 
and  grows  out  of  a  genuine  and  considerate  love  for  our  fellow-men. 
Therefore  let  me  beg  you  Avho  are  in  daily  contact  with  our  children, 
not  to  ignore  the  good  and  frequent  opportunities  you  have  of  cultivating 
in  them  a  gentle  spirit  of  politeness,  and  an  honest  and  natural 
practice  thereof,  so  that  to  you  yourselves,  to  parents,  to  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  to  strangers,  it  shall 
manifest  itself  to  every  look  and  word  and  act. 

I  have  always  thought  that  there  was  something  right  good  and  whole- 
some coming  from  associating  with  the  young.  It  has  a  refreshing  and 
rejuvenating  effect  upon  one  as  he  grows  old,  keeps  his  ideas  from 
getting  rusty  and  old  fogyish  ;  and  as  the  mind  and  the  body  mutually 
act  upon  each  other,  it  actually  prolongs  life,  even  as  the  milk  of  the 
Roman  daughter  sustained  the  life  of  her  imprisoned  father.  Yet  in  all 
this  gentleness  of  demeanor  and  mild  firmness  of  government,  remem- 
bering that  as  human  nature  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  is  very  prone  some- 
times to  be  obstinate  in  error  and  persistent  in  wrong  doing,  you  will 
not  omit  to  let  the  governed  know  that  you,  as  the  governors,  have  a 
power  in  reserve  adequate  to  sustain  your  government,  and  which  you 
have  a  right  to  evoke  and  to  apply,  whenever  in  your  judgment  the 
necessity  arises, — and  that  in  the  administration  of  the  necessary  force, 
you  can  rely  upon  your  committee,  the  community  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  May  a  good  Providence  crown  all  your  great  labors  with  the 
richest  rewards  of  abundant  success. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — Henry  K.  Olivek. 

LYNN. 

Increase  of  Schools, — To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  the  committee  beg  leave,  in  further  compliance  with  the  statute, 
to  add  such  general  considerations  as  seem  to  them  of  importance.     The 
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establishment  of  three  Primary  Schools,  during  the  year,  was  rendered 
necessary,  not  only  by  the  increase  of  pupils,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  schools  were  already  too  much  crowded  for  their  teachers  to 
labor  with  that  efficiency,  which  each  parent  whose  children  are  in  the 
schools,  has  a  right  to  expect.  And  this  increase  has  been  even  less 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  justify,  if  the  reiterated  and 
reasonable  complaints  of  several  teachers,  whose  schools  are  now  too 
large,  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  number  of  pupils  for  each 
teacher  is  larger  in  our  city  than  in  almost  any  other,  especially  in  the 
Primary  Schools.  In  Boston,  one  teacher  is  allowed  for  every  fifty 
scholars ;  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  one  teacher  for  every  sixty ;  in 
Cincinnati,  one  for  every  forty-five ;  in  Lynn,  one  teacher  for  every 
seventy-five  pupils  is  the  average  of  the  Primaries. 

Grading  of  Schools. — The  committee  are,  moreover,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  Primary  Schools  require  a  more  complete  system  of 
classification,  in  order  to  efii"ect  the  best  results.  They  not  only  have 
too  man)'-  pupils  in  attendance,  but  these  pupils  demand  such  an  entirely 
difi"erent  method  of  treatment,  that  the  progress  of  the  one  class  is  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  other.  The  younger  pupils  are  occupied  but  a 
few  minutes  each  day  in  repeating  the  alphabet,  or  stumbling  over  first 
lessons  in  reading  and  during  the  rest  of  the  long  six  hours  must  maintain 
quiet  in  restrained  positions,  or  by  their  uneasiness  and  overflowing 
activities,  disturb  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  school  so  necessary  for  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  more  advanced  classes. 

Alphabet  Schools. — If,  in  the  central  wards,  a  grade  of  Alphabet  Schools 
could  be  established,  in  which  the  youngest  children  could  be  gathered 
and  receive  the  especial  treatment  best  adapted  to  them,  a  great  improve- 
ment would  undoubtedly  be  made.  The  extent  of  our  city  and  the 
scattered  population  are  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption  of  such  a 
system,  but  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  would  be  attended  with  less 
expense  than  the  present  method,  inasmuch  as  one  hundred  children 
engaged  in  the  same  exercises,  amusements,  and  general  recitations, 
could  be  better  cared  for  than  one-half  that  number  as  the  schools  are 
at  present  organized. 

Ge7ieral  Exercises. — The  school-house  ought  to  be,  for  the  first  two 
years,  something  more  than  a  place  where  children  are  disposed  of, 
packed  away,  as  it  were,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  at  home.  They 
need  to  have  special  attention  given  to  them,  their  spirit  of  curiosity 
gratified,  their  animal  spirits  directed  into  right  channels,  and  their 
dawning  faculties  addressed  by  such  methods  as  are  adapted  to  their 
infantile  and  impressible  states.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  child 
before  he  is  capable  of  actual  study  are  very  important  and  lasting.  If 
school  is  made  a  pleasant  place,  and  the  desire   to  learn  is   excited,  a 
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great  step  is  gained  in  the  real  education.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
incalculable  mischief  may  be  caused  by  awakening  disgust,  and  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  attention  too  early. 

Early  Instruction. — The  child  is  wronged,  when  he  is  looked  upon 
as  an  object  to  be  tolerated  for  the  present,  and  forced  to  attend  only  to 
those  things  which  may  be  of  use  by  and  by,  but  which  meet  none  of 
his  present  wants,  and  furnish  no  objects  of  pleasurable  interest  to  his 
present  states  of  mind  and  affection.  He  has  wants,  instincts,  faculties, 
hopes  and  desires  now,  and  these  ought  to  be  met,  as  by  so  doing,  the 
best  preparation  is  made  for  the  needed  work  of  to-morrow.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  look  forward  too  much  to  what  may  be  needed  by  and  by, 
rather  than  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  present  time.  Your  committee 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  system  of  education,  as  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  younger  classes  of  children,  is  very  defective.  The  teachers  of  the 
Primary  Schools  are  faithful,  industrious,  very  hard-worked,  and  do  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  looked  for  with  the  present  means  at  their 
disposal;  but  the  care  of  a  nursery  and  the  instruction  of  classes,  simul- 
taneously, are  not  the  best- conditions  for  success  in  either  department. 

Classification  of  Scholars. — Little  can  be  accomplished  by  the  present 
school-machinery  without  classification  of  scholars ;  and  the  more  com- 
plete and  accurately  defined  this  becomes,  the  better  opportunity  is 
there  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  even  though  larger  numbers 
are  committed  to  one  teacher  than  could  possibly  be  attended  to  where 
the  studies  are  diverse,  and  the  methods  adapted  to  different  ages  essen- 
tially and  necessarily  different.  The  Intermediate  Schools,  where  the 
scholars  have  been  properly  fitted  in  the  Primaries,  are  our  best  speci- 
mens of  the  school  system  ;  but  Avhen,  in  order  to  relieve  the  lower 
gr9.de  of  schools  from  their  overplus  of  numbers,  or  to  make  up  the 
complement  of  pupils  in  the  Intermediate,  classes  have  been  sent  in  not 
fully  prepared,  the  symmetry  has  been  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  school  changed.  The  true  policy  seems  to  be,  therefore, 
to  multiply  the  Primaries,  where  additional  schools  are  required,  and  to 
make,  in  the  central  and  more  densely  settled  wards,  a  lower  grade,  in 
which  all  the  children  from  five  to  seven  may  be  assembled,  and  receive 
that  exclusive  attention  which  their  improvement  and  real  well-being 
require. 

Old  and  backward  Pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools. — And  if,  further- 
more, some  plan  could  be  adopted  by  which  the  Primary  teachers  could 
be  freed  from  the  charge  of  old  and  backward  pupils,  who  are  too  far 
advanced  in  years  to  be  among  the  Primary  children,  and  yet  too  little 
advanced  in  knowledge  to  enter  the  Intermediate  Schools,  a  greatly 
•  retarding  influence  would  be  effectually  removed.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the   Primary  Schools,   in   many  cases,   arises    from    this   intractable 
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element.  There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  the  teacher  and,  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  school.  These  pupils  almost  taint  the  atmosphere  for  the 
rest  of  the  children,  even  if  they  do  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  set  a 
bad  example  of  rudeness,  immoral  and  disorderly  behavior.  These 
pupils  are  not  bad  enough  to  be  sent  to  any  penal  or  reformatory  insti- 
tution, nor  are  they  good  enough  for  their  present  position  in  the  schools 
among  well-disposed  and  orderly  children.  Some  plan  must  eventually 
be  devised  and  adopted  for  the  especial  care  of  these  backward,  truant 
and  disorderly  pupils,  who  too  often  put  the  rules  at  defiance,  give  great 
trouble  to  the  female  teachers,  and  set  a  pernicious  example  to  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  schools.  As  a  general  thing,  the  troubles  of 
the  Primary  teachers,  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  their  schools,  proceed 
from  this  source. 

Discipline  in  the  Schools. — In  regard  to  the  matter  of  discipline,  your 
committee  are  fully  aware  that  while  the  authority  of  the  teacher  must  be 
absolute,  and  must  be  respected  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  yet  that 
there  are  methods  of  securing  obedience  which  have  been  far  from 
meeting  their  approval.  It  cannot  be  always  seen  from  a  casual  and 
superficial  inspection,  how  the  so-called  good  order  has  been  established. 
But  it  is  an  essential  matter  whether  the  government  is  that  of  a  tyrant 
or  a  father  ;  whether  the  sphere  of  the  teacher  is  a  benignant  one  of  law, 
impersonal  and  free  from  selfish  passion,  or  a  benumbing  one  of  will, 
harsh,  imperious,  and  securing  its  ends  by  overbearing  violence.  Your 
committee  thought  it  expedient,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to 
incorporate  in  the  "Regulations,"  the  following  sections: — 

"  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  teachers 
shall  take  care  to  punish  with  moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
never  punish  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  thfey 
feel  irritated.  As  punishment  is  inflicted  only  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting the  children,  teachers  shall  watch  over  themselves,  so  as  not  to 
exhibit  anger  or  impatience  in  their  corrections  and  reproofs.  They 
shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
insulting  name.  They  shall  not  strike  the  head,  nor  pull  the  ears  or  hair, 
nor  punish  in  any  indecent  manner  ;  nor  use  corporal  punishment,  except 
when  other  means  of  correction  have  failed  to  produce  the  right  effect. 

"  Teachers  shall  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  corporal  punishments 
inflicted,  inscribing  therein  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  date,  the  ofi"ence, 
and  the  extent  of  the  punishment.  This  record  shall  always  be  open  for 
the  inspection  of  any  member  of  this  board." 

Moral  Discipline, — As  guardians  of  the  schools,  and  standing  officially 
to  represent  the  parents,  the  committee  felt  called  upon  to  state  in 
definite  terms  what  sort  of  punishment  the  teachers  would  be  upheld  in 
employing. 
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A  harsli,  insulting,  provoking  mode  of  address  may  secure  its  end  for 
the  moment,  but  the  effect  upon  the  scholars  is  to  be  greatly  deprecated. 
A  teacher  of  this  sort  may  do  much  to  sour  the  temper,  call  forth  the 
baser  passions  of  the  nature,  fret  the  disposition,  and  lower  the  whole 
tone  of  self-respect  in  his  school.  His  own  state  is  reflected  and  multi- 
plied by  his  pupils ;  and  parents  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  their 
children  derive  their  increased  propensities  to  be  quarrelsome  and  irrita- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  under  obedience  to  a  real  moral, 
and  self-respecting  authority,  firm  and  unyielding,  yet  loving  and  uni- 
form,— is  a  real  blessing  to  the  child.  Obedience  thus  secured  prepares 
the  way  for  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  man  and  the  laws  of  God. 

That  is  the  only  "  discipline  "  worthy  of  the  name,  which  makes  the 
pupils  discipline  themselves  ;  which  is  constantly  tending  towards  habits 
of  self-respect  and  self-government ;  which  has  no  need  of  temporary 
restraints  and  petty  punishments,  because  the  greatest  punishment  of  all 
is  the  consciousness  of  deserving  it.  Of  course,  no  one  would  expect 
to  see  this  state  of  things  inaugurated  at  once ;  but  this  should  be  the 
tendency,  and  that  discipline  is  alone  to  be  praised  as  "  good  "  which 
has  this  end  in  view.  A  committee  may  commend  the  order  of  a  school, 
without  being  aware  that  it  is  obtained  by  means  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  doing  more  harm  than  good.  They  may  be  satisfied  that  a 
teacher  is  not  exerting  a  good  influence,  and  yet  may  not  feel  prepared 
to  depose  him,  as  the  law  allows,  from  his  place. 

Chairman  of  Committee. — C.  C.  Shackfoed. 

LYNNFIELD. 

There  are  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  moral  and  educational  train- 
ing of  the  youth  in  the  public  school,  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
in  closing  this  report.  We  know  that  the  subject  of  education  is  con- 
tinually discussed  in  all  its  relations  to  the  common  school,  and  that  it 
were  almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  present  it  in  a  new  or  original 
aspect.  Yet  the  ground  already  attained  may  be  held  and  actual  pro- 
gress hoped  for,  if  not  great  good  imparted,  by  repeatedly  enforcing 
and  inculcating  those  doctrines  which  experience  has  illustrated  and 
Massachusetts  vindicated  in  the  development  of  a  free  school  system, 
unequalled  in  the  world's  history — doctrines  invaluable  as  truth  itself, 
and  most  potent  in  their  influence  upon  the  great  concerns  of  the 
American  people. 

The  grand  object  of  education  is  to  develop  and  improve  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  ;  to  elevate  man  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life,  to  bring  into  healthy  and  harmonious  action  the  higher  and  nobler 
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parts  of  his  nature,  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  destiny  of  his 
being.  Education,  it  has  been  said,  does  not  mean  so  much  to  lead  out 
what  is  within,  to  call  into  life  the  innate  ideas,  as  to  lead  forth,  to 
prepare  for  life,  the  whole  being. 

And  for  this  purpose  the  common  school  has  been  instituted,  cherished 
and  sustained.  Its  benefits  are  in  proportion  to  its  use  and  improve- 
ment. From  it  flow  influences,  circling  and  afi'ecting  every  interest  of 
humanity.  It  sows  the  seeds  of  intellectual  culture,  of  high  moral 
worth,  which  shall  produce  a  more  perfect  state  of  society,  and  a  riper 
civilization  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  And  yet,  it  is  but  a  means, 
and  its  value  is  in  exact  proportion  to  its  improvement.  There  are  many 
parties  to  its  interest.  The  State  fosters,  encourages  and  enforces  its 
support.  The  town  sustains  and  promotes  its  interests.  Communities 
appreciate  its  necessity,  and,  individually,  the  parent  lends  to  it  his  aid 
and  influence.  And  not  less  in  interest  to  it  is  the  teacher.  With  such 
helps  and  influences  co-operating  and  properly  improved,  what  need  of 
failure  ?  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  individual  school.  It  has 
failed  of  success.  There  might  have  been  many  causes  combined,  which 
produced  such  a  result,  and  yet  but  one  primary  cause  back  of  all.  And 
this  might,  in  some  cases,  be  summed  up  in  the  single  term, — home 
education.  The  relations  of  the  family  and  the  school  are  most  inti- 
mate,— more  direct  and  intimate  than  subsist  between  the  family  and 
any  other  public  institution,  and  not  less  important.  The  home  and  the 
school  are  "  the  two  nurseries,  the  twin  institutions,  where  the  great 
work  of  education  is  commenced  and  carried  on."  Their  influence 
upon  each  other  is  most  potent,  especially  as  it  gives  cast  and  character 
to  the  youthful  mind.  The  one  is,  in  efi'ect,  as  much  a  school  as  the 
other,  though  the  family  exerts  a  wider  and  more  varied  influence  upon 
the  character  while  yet  forming,  than  the  school.  "  The  trust,"  says 
Mr.  Everett,  "  of  preparing  each  generation  for  the  performance  of  its 
part  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  is  all  important,  all  essential ;  too  vitally 
so  to  be  put  in  any  but  the  most  intimate  principles  of  our  being.  It 
has  accordingly  been  interwoven  with  the  strongest  and  purest  passions 
of  the  heart.  Maternal  fondness,  a  father's  thoughtful  care  ;  the 
unreasoning  instincts  of  the  family  circle  ;  the  partialities,  the  prejudices 
of  blood,  are  all  made  to  operate  as  efiicient  principles,  by  which  the 
risen  generation  is  urged  to  take  care  of  its  successor  ;  and  when  the 
subject  is  pursued  to  its  last  analysis,  we  find  that  education,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  form, — the  general  training  and  preparation  of  our  suc- 
cessors,— is  the  great  errand  which  we  have  to  execute  in  the  world." 

And  this  is  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  family,  while  the  school  is  an  aid,  a  co-operative  power 
in  the  work.     That  there  should  be  harmony  between  the  two,  who  will 
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question  ?  Their  interests  are  too  intimate,  too  much,  in  common,  for 
diversity  of  feeling  or  incompatibility  of  action.  The  best  school  ever 
seen  might  be  crippled,  crushed  and  ruined  by  the  untoward  influences, 
sent  forth  as  so  many  living  enemies  from  the  family.  The  parent 
naturally  does,  and  ought  of  right  to  have  more  complete  control  over 
the  child  than  the  teacher  whose  authority  over  him  continues  but  six 
hours  of  the  day,  though  his  influence  upon  him  might  be  manifest  in 
his  character  throughout  his  whole  life.  The  counsel,  the  instruction, 
and  the  example  even,  v/hich  the  parent  renders  the  child  may  deter- 
mine him  in  conduct  as  a  scholar,  obedient  and  zealous  in  his  duties,  or 
as  stubborn,  unruly  and  indolent.  With  the  child  the  parent's  word  is 
law  and  authority  beyond  all  others,  and  he  usually  receives  his  first 
impressions  of  right  and  wrong  from  the  same  source.  Hence  his 
behavior  is  generally  the  offspring  of  family  training. 

But  not  only  does  the  child  absolutely  need  proper  discipline  at  home, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  and  tastes,  and  a  scholarly 
character,  but  the  teacher  must  have  the  respect,  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  parent,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  administer  the  government 
of  the  school  properly,  and  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar  in  the 
work  for  his  own  best  welfare.  The  teacher's  best  efforts  may  be  frus- 
trated by  the  untoward  influences  exerted  by  the  parent,  by  the  family, 
upon  the  scholars.  Hence  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  teacher,  though 
they  may  appear  unreasonable  and  injudicious,  should  not  be  passed 
upon  by  the  parent  in  the  presence  of  the  scholar ;  and,  if  it  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  require  attention,  it  is  moreover  the  duty  of  the  parent 
having  the  best  interest  of  the  school  at  heart  to  inform  the  legally 
constituted  guardians  of  the  school  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  And 
then,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  deception  has  not  been  practised, 
and  that  the  facts  have  not  been  distorted,  colored  and  misrepresented 
to  suit  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  influences  of  prejudice,  of  per- 
sonal animosity,  and  of  family  pride,  will  readily  enough  find  their 
way  into  the  school,  to  retard  its  progress  and  weaken  the  teacher's 
authority,  without  effort  to  produce  them.  There  are  many  things 
which  go  to  make  the  character  of  the  school,  affecting  its  prosperity, 
over  which  the  teacher  can  have  no  control,  and  the  influence  of  which 
no  human  power  but  that  which  produces  them  can  counteract.  How 
important,  then,  that  harmony  of  action  and  mutual  co-operation  should 
subsist  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher.  The  school  may  succeed, 
or  it  may  fail  for  want  of  this  alone. 

Let  the  education  of  home  and  that  of  the  school  go  hand  in  hand. 
Let  the  one  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  complete  success  of  the  other. 
Let  more  attention  be  given  to  the  one,  and  there  will  be  greater  pros- 
perity in  the  other. 
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The  manners  which,  the  child  carries  into  the  school  are  partly  acquired 
and  shaped  by  family  training,   and   partly,  it  may  be,  by  association. 
The  cultivation  of  refined  manners  is  also  a  part  of  the  child's  education, 
and  the  school,  next  to  the  family,  is  to  mould  and  refine  the  manners 
of  the   child.     "  Manners   easily  and  rapidly  mature   into   morals.     As 
childhood  advances  to  manhood,  the  transition  from  bad  manners  to  bad 
morals  is  almost  imperceptible.     From  the  prevalent  state  of  the  mind, 
actions    proceed    as    water    rises    from    a  fountain.     Hence    what   was 
originally  only  a  word  or  phrase,  becomes   a  thought,  is   meretriciously 
embellished  by  the  imagination,  is  inflamed  into  a  vicious  desire,  gains 
strength   and   boldness   by  being   always  made  welcome,  until,  at  last, 
under  some  urgent  temptation,  it  dares  for  once,  to  put  on  the  visible 
form  of  action  ;  it   is  then  ventured   upon  again  and  again,  more  fre- 
quently and  less  warmly,  until  repetition  forges  the  chain  of  habit;  and 
then  language,  imagination,  desire   and  habit  bind  their  victims  in  the 
prison-house  of  sin.     In  this  way,  profane  language  wears  away  rever- 
ence for  things  sacred  and  holy  ;  and  a  child  who  has  been  allowed  to 
follow  and  mock,  and  hoot  at  an  intemperate  man  in  the  streets,  is  far 
more  likely  to  become  intemperate  himself,  than  if  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  with  pity,  as  a  fallen  brother,  and  with  sacred 
abhorrence,  as  one  self-brutified  or  demonized.     So,  on  the  other  hand, 
purity  and  chasteness  of  language  tend  to  preserve  purity  and  chasteness 
of  thought  and  of  taste ;  they  repel   licentious  imaginings  ;   they  delight 
in  the  unsullied  and  the  untainted,  and  all  their  tendencies  and  aptitudes 
are  on  the  side  of  virtue." 

Good  manners  are  then  so  intimately  connected  with  good  morals, 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  manners  of  the 
scholar  should  at  least  receive  some  attention  from  the  teacher.  Of  so 
much  consequence  was  this  part  of  the  education  of  youth  considered, 
that  the  earlier  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  contain  a  provision 
enforcing  the  duty  of  teaching  good  manners  in  the  common  school. 
The  teacher  is  expected  to  be  a  person  of  cultivation  and  of  refined 
manners,  and  no  community  should  sufi'er  the  continuance  in  school  of  a 
teacher  who  lacks  these  qualifications.  He  may  do  much  by  example  to 
impart  good  manners  ;  or  he  may,  if  he  wants  this  quality,  exert  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  school.  Nothing  is  more 
contagious  than  bad  manners.  The  child,  while  his  habits  and  tastes 
are  yet  forming,  learns  his  manners,  in ,  a  great  measure,  by  association 
and  example.  But,  while  the  teacher  should  always  endeavor  to  improve 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  scholar,  and  may  exert  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  this  direction,  he  cannot  wholly  change  long  settled  habits 
and  corrupted  manners,  the  result  of  evil  association,  it  may  be,  or  of 
the  want  of  proper  home   training.     "  The  greatest  obstruction,"  says 
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the  Secretary  of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  "  to  the  teacher's  success,  the 
most  absolute  limitation  of  his  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  of 
education  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  only  a  part  belongs  to  the  school- 
room." 

"  Over  that  large  department  of  education  acquired  away  from  the 
school-room,  the  teacher  has  no  control.  The  general  tone  of  society, 
when  at  variance  with  the  influence  of  the  conscientious  teacher,  is  a 
powerful  check  on  the  success  of  his  eflbrts.  Indeed,  as  to  manners  and 
morals,  it  is  society  chiefly  that  educates.  The  influence  of  the  school- 
room is  limited  in  respect  to  him  ;  a  part  of  each  day  is  spent  by  the 
pupil  in  the  family  and  a  part  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  others. 
The  limited  influence  of  the  school-room  cannot  wholly  change  or 
counteract  the  formation  of  manners  and  morals,  the  result  of  parental 
example  and  promiscuous  association." 

The  teacher  cannot  make  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  scholars 
always  what  they  should  be ;  but  let  family  training  and  school 
discipline  be  suflSciently  strict  in  this  respect,  and  the  influences  of 
association,  of  society  might  be  contracted  to  a  degree  salutary  to  the 
growing  character  of  the  youth. 

The  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  morality,  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  and  nobler  impulses  and  principles  of  our  nature,  of  the  aff'ections, 
of  benevolence,  of  charity  and  humanity ;  the  awakening  of  the  love  of 
right,  duty  and  justice  ;  the  development  of  reverence  and  respect  for 
law,  order  and  authority,  and  for  things  sacred  and  divine  ;  these  are 
some  of  the  finer  springs  of  the  human  mind  and  the  functions  with 
which  the  teacher  has  to  do.  There  devolves  upon  man,  through  life, 
no  more  important  and  responsible  duties  than  those  which  attach  to 
the  vocation  of  the  teacher.  Says  Dr.  Channing :  "  His  work  is  nobler, 
more  difiicult  and  responsible  than  that  of  the  statesman."  And  with 
what  truth  is  it  asserted.  For  who  does  not  concur  in  the  statement, 
that,  "  a  people  is  the  best  governed  when  the  least  ruled."  The 
government  of  a  people  is  easy  whose  education  has  taught  them  to  obey. 
Here  the  term  teacher  is  used  in  its  fullest  sense. 

The  moral  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  are  intimate  and 
responsible.  If  he  be  not  expected  to  teach  the  science  of  ethics,  he  is 
to  exert  a  refined,  high-toned  moral  influence  over  the  school.  And 
though  the  teacher  should  direct  the  scholar  in  the  path  of  right  and 
duty,  and  by  precept  and  example  impress  upon  his  heart  his  moral 
obligations  to  his  race,  his  parents,  himself  and  to  God,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  results  of  such  labor  are  not  always  com- 
mensurate with  the  object.  We  are  not  however  to  expect  too  much  in 
this  respect.  The  school  is  but  one  department  of  education,  intellectual 
or  moral.     Yet,  to  that  education  as  afi'orded  in  our  public  schools  aijd 
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imparted  in  the  family  in  tlie  training  of  the  child  to  the  great  and 
important  duties  of  life  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  the  disposition,  the  natural 
inclinations,  tastes,  feelings  and  desires  which,  developing,  form  the 
character  of  the  man  ;  in  the  leading  forth  and  calling  out  the  latent 
powers  of  the  mind, — the  awakening  to  activity,  the  kindling  of  the 
intellectual  fire ;  in  the  culture  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature, 
warming  into  action  the  affections,  and  the  finer  and  holier  feelings  of 
the  heart ;  in  the  inculcating  of  the  love  of  truth,  justice,  right — to  such 
education  are  we  to  look  for  the  production  of  scholars  whose  youth 
shall  be  as  a  fountain  of  purity  and  beauty,  and  whose  manhood  as  its 
crystalization  into  true  manly  character. 

If  you  would  have  good  schools,  let  means  adequate  to  the  object  be 
employed.  There  are  many  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  good 
school.  Expect  not  true,  real  success  in  a  school  without  the  aid  of  a 
faithful  and  competent  teacher  ;  and  then  not,  unless  he  has  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  parents.  And  not  only  this,  but  parents  must  pre- 
pare their  children  for  good  scholars,  in  the  proper  discipline  of  them 
at  home.  This  done,  and  there  need  be  few  unruly  scholars,  and  less 
poor  schools. 

We  all  desire  to  see  our  system  of  Public  Schools  improA'ed.  Indeed, 
to  expect  its  improvement  is  to  expect  that  it  will  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  age.  This,  nor  no  other  public  institution  can  stand 
still  ;  if  it  does  not  improve,  it  must  fall  into  decay.  If  efi'ort  and 
experiment  are  guarantees  of  improvement,  then  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  progress.  The  State  lends  its  aid  to  this  end,  and  enforces 
its  nurture  and  protection.  The  best  talent  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  enlisted  in  its  service,  and  wherever  change  can  be  safely  made  with  a 
view  to  improvement  it  is  done.  The  friends  of  education  are  vigilant 
and  active  in  its  interest.  The  municipal  corporations  of  the  State  are 
employing  from  time  to  time,  greater  and  more  liberal  means  to  develop 
the  advantages  of  the  institution.  Nothing  short  of  liberal  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  State  and  the  towns,  and  a  lively,  zealous  interest  in  its 
behalf  will  insure  successful  progress. 

Let  the  Public  School  be  sustained, — as  we  know  it  will  be, — appre- 
ciated and  cherished  as  an  institution  of  inestimable  value.  It  stands  as 
a  pillar  in  the  fabric  of  free  government.  It  is  the  great  safeguard  of  our 
liberties.  It  is  the  dispenser  of  knowledge,  and  the  promoter  of  morals 
and  Christianity.  It  is  the  security  of  the  church,  of  enlightened  society, 
of  the  State,  and  of  free  government. 

Superintending   School    Committee. — D.   A.  Titcomb,  James  G.  Per- 
kins, IsEAEii  A.  Parsons,  Jr. 
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MIDDLETON. 


We  heartily  commend  to  every  scholar  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading 
— not  works  of  fiction,  v^^hich,  after  wading  through  interminable  vol- 
umes, end  finally  at  "  point  no  point " — but  history,  biography,  travels, 
voyages.  What  can  exceed  in  interest  the  Arctic  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Kane.  Our  country  abounds  in  books,  pleasing,  useful  and  instructive. 
To  one  who  has  a  fondness  for  reading,  and  who  selects  suitable  books, 
it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction.  Were  only 
one  hour  in  each  day  devoted  to  useful  books,  how  much  may  be  learned, 
and  how  important  is  the  knowledge  which  may  be  thus  acquired  in  a 
country  where  "  intelligence  is  the  life  of  liberty." 

If  the  value  of  any  thing  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  cost,  our  schools 
should  be  deemed  very  valuable.  About  $763  have  been  expended 
during  the  past  year,  not  including  the  cost  of  books  or  the  value  of  the 
time  of  the  scholars.  From  such  an  outlay,  we  should  reasonably  expect 
corresponding  benefit.  Much  has  most  certainly  been  realized.  But 
our  school  registers*  reveal  to  us  a  melancholy  list  of  absent  and  tardy 
scholars.  Our  scholars  are  mostly  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  the 
scholar,  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  allows  the  school  hours  to 
pass  without  improvement,  these  opportunities  are  lost  never  to  be 
regained.  To  the  parents  we  must  look  for  a  remedy  for  this  great  evil ; 
and  although  each  revolving  year  makes  it  our  duty  to  state  the 
facts,  it  is  those  who  have  the  immediate  care  and  control  of  the  scholar 
who  have  the  power  and  whose  imperative  duty  it  is  to  remove  the  evil. 
Ignorance  and  bad  company, — and  the  ignorant  are  much  more  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  bad  company  than  those  well  educated, — are  fruitful 
sources  of  crime,  improvidence  and  destitution.  The  greater  part  of  our 
children  must  rely  wholly  on  the  Common  School  for  all  they  will  ever 
attain  of  school  education.  The  importance  of  the  regular  and  constant 
attendance  of  each  scholar  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  increased  attention  of  our  teachers  and 
scholars  to  composition.  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing  to  one  who  never  uses  a  pen  but  in  the  school-room  ;  yet  of  vast 
importance  in  the  business  of  life  is  the  ability  clearly,  fully  and  cor- 
rectly to  commit  our  thoughts  to  writing, — and  this,  like  most  other 
things,  is  to  be  learned.  We  regard  it  as  an  important  branch  of  school 
education.  In  the  employment  of  teachers  by  the  prudential  committees, 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  selections  to  be  made  from  those  who  have 
had  experience,  whom  we  know  to  be  well  qualified.  The  preliminary 
examination  by  the  school  committee  can  go  no  farther  than  the  moral 
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and  literary  qualifications  of  the  person ;  Ms  industry,  skill  to  teach,  and 
power  to  govern,  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  an  unusual 
number  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  have  shown  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in 
their  studies.  This  fact  is  to  be  regarded  fully  as  creditable  to  the  teachers 
as  to  the  learners.  The  instructor  if  he  cannot  always  excite  a  zeal  for 
learning  in  his  pupils,  has  need  of  much  good  judgment  not  to  prevent 
its  rise.  The  young  mind  if  not  carefully  treated  may  become  confused 
and  spiritless.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  pupils,  who  are  con- 
sidered stupid,  appear  to  be  such  rather  on  account  of  the  method  in 
which  they  have  been  taught  than  on  account  of  the  real  inferiority 
of  their  minds.  We  are  convinced  that  the  good  appearance  of  a  school 
has  been  too  often  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual  degree  of 
talent  in  certain  members  of  the  school,  when  the  credit  should  have 
been  given  to  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  Our  estimate  of  the  master's 
influence  over  the  intellectual  character  of  his  scholars  is  such,  that 
while  Ave  notice  approvingly  the  fidelity  and  success  of  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year,  yet  we  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  scholars  may  be  trained  to  a  still  keener  relish  for 
study ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  our  teachers  should  make  especial 
endeavors  to  secure  this  result.  We  know  that  it  is  thought  that  a  taste 
for  study  must  be  innate ;  and  that  a  teacher  cannot  excite  a  relish  for 
study  where  it  does  not  already  exist.  We  do  not  hold  this  opinion. 
There  are  many  in  our  schools  whose  minds  have  been  abused ;  their 
interest  in  study  has  been  destroyed  by  an  injudicious  method  of 
instruction  ;  they  have  perhaps  been  put  into  a  system  of  study  marked 
out  for  many  others  beside  themselves.  They  have  been  forced  through 
this  system  in  company  with  a  large  class.  No  delay  was  made  if  they 
missed  a  step  while  the  class  moved  on.  They  were  on  an  intellectual 
tread-mill.  They  struggled  to  keep  up  with  the  class,  while  less  qualified 
than  others  to  proceed ;  another  mis-step  and  they  proceed  with  greater 
difficulty  until  they  become  chagrined  and  discouraged.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  scholar  made  the  victim  of  a  perverse  system  of  instruction  should 
have  but  little  taste  for  study  and  enter  the  school  with  reluctance.  We 
all  dread  to  go  where  we  know  our  individual  interest  will  be  disregarded. 
In  such  pupils  as  these  the  master  can  excite  a  new  self-confidence  and 
relish  for  learning ;  let  him  watch  his  scholars  individually,  and  while 
urging  them  forward  let  him  be  just  to  each  pupil.  Let  the  teacher 
allow  each  mind  to  feel  its  own  powers.  Tasks  should  not  be  set  which 
will  over-task  and  thus  discourage  the  learner.  The  expectation  of 
mastery  should  be  so  strong  in  the  scholar  that  he  will  approach  his 
lessons  with  zeal  and  confidence.  Such  expectations  can  be  kept  alive 
only  by  successive  victories  ;   therefore  the  pupil  should  not  be  urged 
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forward  so  as  to  insure  successive  defeats.  It  is  true  that  tlie  mind  is 
strengthened  by  severe  studies,  but  the  young  mind  is  to  be  treated 
differently  from  the  mature.  It  must  be  trained  to  have  confidence  in 
its  own  power  before  it  will  grapple  with  those  studies  which  will  develop 
its  strength.  If  the  young  mind  be  urged  into  studies  beyond  its 
comprehension,  it  will  regard  all  study  with  aversion,  and  distrust  its 
own  ability  to  acquire  useful  learning.  Let  the  teacher  endeavor  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  a  confidence  in  his  own  power  to  learn  ; 
to  strengthen  his  mind,  and  encourage  him  to  cherish  a  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

ScJiool  Committee. — E.  S,  Phelps,  J.  N.  Meeriam. 


NEWBURY. 

What  we  all  most  need  is  education.  The  ultimate  object  and  end 
of  which  is  formation  of  character.  Common  school  instruction  is 
designed  to  afford  to  every  one  the  means  of  a  good  English  education. 
It  is  not  to  give  special  instruction  to  fit  scholars  for  a  special  depart- 
ment in  life ;  but  in  unison  with  home  discipline  to  prepare  our  youth 
to  become  moral,  intelligent,  active,  common-sense  citizens.  As  its 
privileges  are  open  to  all,  every  man  and  every  dollar  of  property  is 
expected  to  contribute  to  its  support.  It  costs  a  great  deal,  its  objects 
are  vastly  important;  let  us  mark  well  its  results  You  have  often 
been  urged  by  those  wiser  than  we,  to  more  and  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions of  money,  that  longer  terms  may  be  enjoyed;  to  the  importance  of 
securing  the  best  teachers,  and  to  the  advantages  of  standing  as  near 
first  as  possible  on  those  tables  prepared  to  show  how  much  money  each 
town  furnishes  for  each  child. 

Passing  then,  we  will  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  render- 
ing the  Public  School,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  it  was  designed  to 
be,  viz.  :  a  school  in  which  good  morals  and  good  manners  should 
occupy  their  important  place,  and  where  thorough  instruction  should 
be  afforded  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
and  geography. 

In  the  relation  which  the  several  studies  have  to  each  other,  reading 
is  the  foundation  and  basis,  and  deserves  the  first  rank.  We  believe  it 
has  not  received  the  prominent  position  which  it  deserves.  And  though 
more  attention  to  reading  has  been  earnestly  urged  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  term,  from  which  we  hope  good  results  have  followed,  yet 
generally  in  reading  and  spelling  the  classes  are  most  deficient.  If  a 
boy  leaves  school  a  good  reader,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  be  a 
well  informed  man ;  but  if  he  finds  reading  understandingly  hard  work, 
it  may  be  different.  , 
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Are  not  the  elementary  branches  above  enumerated  and  prescribed  by 
the  statute  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  youth  under  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  school  hours  at  least ;  and  is  not  a  good  under- 
standing of  these  far  better  than  their  partial  sacrifice  to  the  very  little 
knowledge  which  is  likely  to  be  obtained  of  the  higher  studies. 

A  faithful  teacher  deserves  our  high  respect  and  sufficient  compen- 
sation. To  such  an  one  every  district  is  justly  entitled  ;  and  while  his 
rights  are  carefully  guarded,  those  of  the  district  are  not  to  be  omitted 
or  overlooked.  School  committees  should  faithfully  and  independently 
perform  their  duties  of  examination,  not  only  as  to  literary  qualification, 
an  aptness  to  communicate  information,  and  good  disciplinary  faculties, 
but  refinement  of  manners,  a  pleasant  temper,  and  a  love  for  the  true 
and  beautiful,  are  essential  in  those  models  which  teachers  will  be  to 
our  children.  Familiar  and  simple  illustration  should  be  required  of 
the  teacher  in  every  step  of  the  scholars  progress.  Committees  may  also 
be  remiss  in  that  watchful  supervision  of  the.school  which  is  important. 
And  as  concert  of  action  is  so  desirable,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is 
not  only  honorable,  but  commendable,  for  any  one,  if  he  believes  errors 
of  serious  importance  to  exist  in  a  school  to  say  so  to  the  committee,  to 
which  the  committee  should  pay  careful  and  impartial  attention,  and 
take  such  action  as  they  shall  judge  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

School  Committee. — John  Kent,  Geo.  W.  Adams,  Wm.  M.  Rogeks. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

In  reference  to  the  duties  of  teachers,  the  committee  would  direct 
attention  to  the  manner  and  deportment  of  their  pupils,  which  should 
be  considered,  as  of  no  less  importance  tban  their  progress  in  knowl- 
edge. In  the  bearing  of  these  on  success  in  life,  in  their  intercourse 
with  society  and  their  fellow  men,  they  oftentimes  exert  a  greater 
influence  than  even  intellectual  culture.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to 
recommend  a  sacrifice  of  the  one  to  the  other.  They  should  be  taught 
together,  as  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  the  two  that  the  highest  and  best 
position  of  scholarship  can  be  attained.  Good  behavior  in  the  school- 
room, in  the  street,  and  at  home,  a  regard  to  each  other's  rights,  a 
respect  to  each  other's  feelings,  should  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher  upon 
his  pupil  with  equal  care  and  assiduity  to  what  is  bestowed  by  him  upon 
his  attainments  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  in 
the  street.  Our  by-laws  contemplate  this  supervision,  and  there  is  no 
right-minded  parent  who  will  not  feel  grateful  for  it.     The  education  of 
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the  street  too  often  over-rides  that  of  the  school,  and  of  home,  and  this 
is  observable  in  the  profane  or  obscene  expressions  occasionally  heard, 
which,  if  placed  on  no  higher  grounds,  should  be  regarded  as  in  violation 
of  good  manners  and  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life. 

An  important  element  in  the  appearance  at  least  of  schools,  if  not  in 
their  successful  result,  should  not  be  passed  over.  The  regulations  of 
most  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  require  that  personal  clean- 
liness in  the  child  shall  be  expected,  without  which  he  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  school.  There  is  probably  as  little  violation  of 
this  rule  here  as  in  any  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  parents  vieing  with 
each  other  to  have  their  children  appear  well  both  in  dress  and  person. 
The  subject  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  order  to  recommend  the 
observance  of  this  virtue  in  the  school-rooms,  and  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  suggest  that  teachers  should  exhibit  an  example  of  it  in  the 
appearance  of  the  floor  and  other  parts  of  the  school-house,  which  come 
under  their  immediate  charge. 

School  Committee. — Wm.  Collins,  Jr.,  Moody  D.  Cook,  Wm.  E.  Cue- 
RiER,  RicHAKD  Plumer,  M.  O.  Hall,  Wakren  Cukrier,  Samuel 
J.  Spatjlding,  D.  S.  Blake,  John  Pearson,  Jr.,  Edward  S. 
MosELET,  D.  T.  FiSKE,  MosEs  Stevens. 


ROWLEY. 

The  smallest  in  appearance  of  our  schools,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
in  consequence,  is  the  Primary  School  in  District  No,  1.  We  say  not 
the  least  in  consequence,  because  the  character  forms  there  rapidly  and 
firmly.  There  are  some  upon  the  list  of  its  scholars  of  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  some  who  have  only  reached  four.  Between  these  periods  is 
settled  often  the  question,  whether  there  shall  be  an  easy  yielding  to 
restraint,  a  civility  and  politeness  of  manner,  a  taste  for  study  and 
reading,  a  love  for  their  fellows,  a  suitable  regard  for  the  will  of  God, 
or  a  hurrying  away  to  all  that  is  ungovernable  and  impolite — all  that  is 
offensive  to  hear,  and  uncomfortable  to  earth.  So  that  if  possible  this 
Primary  School  should  serve  as  a  balance-wheel  to  the  irregularities  of 
some  homes,  and  a  spring  to  the  happy  and  safe  movements  which  have 
been  begun  in  those  homes,  where  are  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  not 
such  merely  in  name,  who  have  a  higher  than  a  simple  animal  relation 
to  the  children  to  whom  they  have  given  birth.  Parents  should  feel  the 
strongest  interest  that  this  school  be  kept  sacred  to  a  correct  discipline — 
to  a  study  which  shall  not  tax  too  much  the  mind,  but  shall  gradually 
add  to  its  strength,  and  leave  to  the  body  a  safe,  steady,  and  hardy 
growth — to  manners,  which  shall  be  favorably  and  comfortably  reflected 
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in  our  streets  and  homes — to  morals,  which  shall  be  so  thoroughly  laid 
as  not  to  allow  a  foothold  for  future  lying,  profanity,  vulgarity,  or  their 
kindred  vices. 

The  attendance  has  been  better  than  usual.  In  several  cases  there 
has  not  been  the  loss  even  of  a  half  day.  There  are  sixty-six  names 
upon  the  list — twelve  under  six  years  of  age.  The  improvement  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  marked, — and  the  rapid 
operations  in  the  latter  of  which  interested  us  much  at  the  summer 
examination.  The  number  is  too  large  to  have  upon  the  list  of  this 
Primary  School.  But  it  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  a  district  where 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  only  two  schools. 

School   Committee. — John  Pike,  A.  W.  Ca.ee,  Joseph  Hale. 


SALEM. 

Complaint  is  often  made,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason,  that  the 
instruction  given  in  our  schools  is  not  sufficiently  practical  in  its  char- 
acter. This  is  a  point  which  deserves  serious  consideration  by  com- 
mittees and  teachers.  The  good  results  of  our  public  school  system 
should  be  chiefly  manifest  in  the  affairs  of  every  day  life. 

A  thorough  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  all  that  is 
taught,  however  desirable,  should  not  be  made  the  main  purpose  of  our 
Grammar  Schools.  The  love  of  learning,  for  its  own  sake,  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  passion.  The  pupil  will  better  appreciate  the  value 
of  that  which  is  learned,  by  seeing  its  bearing  upon  the  ordinary  duties 
and  interests  of  life.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  may  be  loaded  with 
useless  weight,  by  a  process  analogous  to  "  stall-feeding,"  but  only 
frequent,  judicious  exercise  can  develop  true  muscular  or  mental  power. 
Theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  analysis  and  synthesis 
ought  never  to  be  divorced. 

Grammar  is  defined,  in  the  text- books,  as  "  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  correctly;"  yet  how  little  attention  is  really  given  to  this  study 
as  an  art.  It  is  of  little  use  for  a  pupil  to  spend  hours  in  the  dissection 
of  sentences,  unless  he  can  learn  thereby  to  frame  a  proper  expression 
of  his  own  thought.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that,  in  many  of  our 
Grammar  Schools,  the  practice  of  composition  has  been  made  a  regular 
exercise,  although  a  due  degree  of  importance  is  not  attached  to  it  in 
every  case.  No  pupil  should  be  deemed  eligible  to  a  higher  school,  who 
cannot  convey  his  own  ideas  in  simple,  appropriate  language,  free  from 
errors  in  orthography  or  syntax. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  etymology,  it  would  not  only  afford 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  language,  but  would  prob- 
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ably  be  of  great  practical  benefit,  by  acquainting  tbe  pupil  with  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  also  with  their  orthography,  as  affected  by  their 
derivation.  The  text-books  of  Lind  have  been  highly  commended,  and 
seem  Avell  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Reading,  in  our  schools,  should  not  only  be  characterized  by  correct 
elocution,  but  it  is  of  still  greater  consequence  that  the  pupil  should 
truly  understand  what  is  read,  and  also  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression.  One  or  two  schools  might  be 
named,  in  which  great  attention  is  paid  to  this  point  with  excellent 
effect.  The  valuable  compilations  of  Hillard  and  of  Sargent  are  most 
used  in  our  Gramm.ar  Schools,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  other 
reading  books,  now  in  use,  be  discarded,  as  soon  as  may  be  with  due 
regard  to  economy. 

Arithmetic  has,  of  late,  in  our  own  schools,  received  a  greater  degree 
of  attention  than  ever  before,  and  greater  also,  it  is  believed,  than  is 
bestowed  in  most  other  places.  The  plan  of  instruction,  in  this  impor- 
tant branch,  is  based  upon  Dana  P.  Colburn's  excellent  text-book, 
"  Arithmetic  and  its  Applications,"  and  the  consequent  success  gives 
the  Committee  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  adopted 
that  work.  Yet  even  here,  pupils,  after  readily  solving  complicated 
"  examples,"  will  often  fail  to  answer  correctly  easy  questions,  relating 
to  the  ordinary  transaction  of  business.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  that 
written  and  mental  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  close  connection, 
keeping  their  practical  application  always  in  view,  and  beginning  with 
the  lowest  class  in  the  Grammar  School. 

It  appears  strange  that  book-keeping,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
applications  of  numbers,  and  so  essential  in  the  humblest  avocations, 
should  be  totally  neglected.  It  is  recommended  that  some  concise  and 
simple  form  of  keeping  accounts  be  taught  in  every  Grammar  School. 
The  keeping  of  such  a  set  of  books,  as  well  as  frequent  exercise  in  com- 
position, would  tend  to  improve  the  hand-writing,  an  accomplishment 
which  is  to  written  language  what  correct  and  distinct  enunciation  is  to 
speech. 

Geography,  the  sole  representative  of  physical  science  admitted  to  our 
Grammar  Schools,  is  too  often  taught  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  the 
committee  most  unprofitable  and  absurd.  To  burden  a  child's  memory 
with  dry  technical  descriptions  of  distant  countries,  with  the  boundaries 
of  foreign  States,  some  of  which  exist  only  in  imagination  or  in  history, 
or  with  the  precise  position,  in  latitude  and  longitude,  of  innumerable 
points  on  the  map,  seems  only  calculated  to  disgust  the  mind,  and  to 
prevent  a  due  perception  of  the  beauty  and  importance  of  this  science. 
The  drawing  of  outline  maps,  by  copying  from  memory  as  well  as  from 
sight,  has  been  practised  in  some  schools,  serving  to  educate  the  eye  and 
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hand  as  well  as  tlie  mind,  and  also  developing  a  considerable  degree  of 
taste.  In  this  connection,  the  committee  Avould  deplore  the  want  of  a 
good  geographical  text-book.  It  is  hoped  that  some  ingenious  person 
will,  ere  long,  supply  this  great  desideratum. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  Geography  might  be  more 
profitably'  spent  in  the  study  of  History,  which  is  now  treated  as  of 
secondary  importance. 

Committees,  as  well  as  teachers  and  parents,  often  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  High  School.  No  one 
should  be  encouraged,  or  even  permitted  to  enter  this  school,  who  is  not 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  studies  of  the  Grammar 
School ;  and  this  thorough  instruction  is  due  to  all,  whether  intending 
to  enter  the  High  School,  or  not.  A  large  proportion  of  those  received 
at  the  High  School  might,  doubtless,  have  spent,  with  greater  advan- 
tage, another  year  at  the  Grammar  School.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
remanding  many  of  those  admitted  last  year  has  been  a  severe  injury 
to  the  pupils  themselves,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  to  the  schools  to 
which  they  have  returned. 

Although  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Grammar  School  may  appear,  to 
some,  unimportant,  yet  they  are  the  solid  foundation  of  a  useful  educa- 
tion, without  which  the  superstructure,  however  imposing  in  appearance, 
will  endure  comparatively  but  for  a  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  since  each  forms  a  link  of  a 
continuous  chain,  that  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  And  however 
proficient  a  pupil  may  be  in  one  branch  of  knowledge,  if  he  is  deficient 
in  other  and  important  branches,  his  ignorance  seems  to  detract  from 
the  knowledge  which  he  really  possesses.  For  example  :  we  enter  one 
of  our  public  schools  ;  we  hear  a  scholar  explain,  very  readily,  a  prob- 
lem in  arithmetic  ;  we  ask  him  to  spell  a  word — he  fails — the  chain  is 
broken.  Again,  we  hear  another  scholar  read  ;  he  perforna-s  his  task 
well ;  we  request  him  to  express  some  simple  idea  on  paper — he  cannot 
do  it — an  important  link  of  the  chain  is  wanting. 

From  these  and  other  instances  which  might  be  adduced,  we  readily 
see  that  a  partial  education  is  not  sufficient ;  that,  as  a  tree,  in  order  to 
be  really  useful,  as  Avell  as  beautiful,  must  not  only  have  a  sound  and 
healthy  root;  but  also  a  well  formed  trunk,  and  properly  developed 
branches,  together  with  the  necessary  appendages  of  leaf,  flower,  and 
fruits.  So  a  scholar,  who  is  rightly  educated,  must  not  pursue  one 
study,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  important,  although  of  a 
different  kind. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  with  regard  to  teaching,  that 
he,  and  he  only,  is  the  true  teacher  who  teaches,  not  for  the  present 
time  merely,  but  for  the   future.     The   state   of   boyhood  is  transient. 
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while  tliat  of  manhood  is  coexistent  with  life  itself.  The  skilful 
gardener,  in  transplanting  a  tree,  digs  a  hole  large  enough  for  its  roots 
to  expand,  and  provides  suitable  nutriment,  in  order  that  it  may  thrive 
and  grow;  so  the  skilful  teacher  endeavors  to  induce  his  pupils  to 
acquire  for  themselves  a  fund  of  knowledge,  which  shall  not  merely 
enable  them  to  make  a  display  at  an  examination,  but  shall  be  a 
nucleus,  around  which,  as  long  as  life  continues,  additional  information 
may  be  gradually  accumulating. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  those  having  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  sea-faring  youth  belonging  to  our  city,  that  something  more 
might  be  done  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  towards  giving  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  of  navigation,  than  the  present  system 
now  offers.  Many  boys  leave  the  lower  classes  of  these  schools,  and 
even  the  intermediates,  to  follow  the  sea  for  a  livelihood,  and  frequently 
find  themselves  unqualified  for  advancement,  when  opportunity  occurs, 
in  consequence  of  the  elementary  instruction  they  may  have  received  not 
giving  them  sufficient  confidence  to  pursue  the  study  and  practice  of 
navigation.  "VVe  are  informed  also,  that  many  youth,  "after  one  or  two 
voyages,  or  when  they  arrive  at  an  age  to  estimate  the  importance  of  an 
education,  endeavor  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  private  instruction,  at 
the  cost  of  much  time  and  expense,  when  they  can  little  aflford  the  same  ; 
and  that  many,  either  from  want  of  means  or  encouragement,  neglect  to 
improve  themselves,  and  are  thus  rendered  unfit  for  promotion,  and  fail 
to  make  enterprising  and  thrifty  members  of  society. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  course  of  mathematics  in  our  High  School 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  to  give  one  an  acquaintance  of  the  theory  of 
navigation  and  surveying ;  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  we  are  to 
obtain  those  who  are  to  make  our  well  instructed  shipmasters  and  fac- 
tors. But  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  this  school  are  far  beyond 
the  previous  attainments  of  the  class  of  youth  in  question,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  think  of  availing  themselves  of  the  free 
instruction  there  offered. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  all  that  should  be  obtained 
in  school ;  habits  of  industry,  of  good  behavior,  of  attention,  punctu- 
ality and  exactness  in  all  duties,  and  above  all  a  degree  of  responsibility 
should  be  required  and  faithfully  observed.  Is  it  well  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  some  of  the  branches  of  instruction  with  the 
idea  that  simple  reading  and  writing  or  the  like  are  all  that  is  useful,  or 
only  with  that  of  a  highly  elevated  character,  to  enlarge  and  discipline 
the  mind  in  the  formation  of  correct  principles. 

Elementary  instruction,  excluding,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  which  is 
of  a  higher  grade,  does  not  lead  to  the  diminution,  but  rather  to  the 
increase  of  crime.     Moreover  superficial   education  makes  the  mind  a 
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receptacle  of  every  kind  of  imposture,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
spread  of  many  popular  delusions.  Presuming  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  our 
public  instruction,  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  to  correct  all  defects 
that  may  occur  in  the  system,  to  teach  children  not  only  words,  but 
things,  and  above  all,  morals.  Whatever  is  ingrafted  upon  the  schools 
reappears  in  the  national  character. 

School  Committee. — Henet  Wheatland,  Henky  F.  King,  A.  B. 
Almon,  H.  J.  Cross,  GrLBEUT  L.  Steeetek,  N.  G.  Symonds, 
Geoege  F.  Read,  Jacob  Peexey,  N.  B.  Peekins. 


SAUGUS. 

Instruction. — This  is  the  main  business  of  the  school,  and  the  others 
are  important,  if  not  only,  yet  chiefly,  as  aids  to  it.  Here,  too,  we 
submit,  much  may  be  done  to  quicken  a  teacher's  interest  in  his  work, 
as  well  as  his  sense  of  responsibility,  if  parents  and  others  interested, 
as  well  as  the  school  committee,  would  keep  themselves  well  informed 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  the  children,  and  would  occasionally  visit  the 
schools.  Visiting,  as  generally  managed,  causes  perhaps  some  interrup- 
tion in  the  regular  work  of  the  teacher  ;  but  it  need  not  have  that  effect, 
if  the  visitor,  with  previous  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  studies, 
would  go  prepared  to  put  a  few  well-directed  questions.  Scholars 
would  thus  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  being  tried  in  their  knowledge  by  questions  a  little  out  of 
the  common  course. 

Instruction,  however,  as  it  is  the  main  business  of  the  school,  is  also 
mainly  dependent  on  the  capacity  and  qualification  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  select,  out  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  the 
office  of  a  school  teacher,  the  required  number  who  will  pass  well  a 
thorough  examination,  and  prove  themselves  well  grounded  in  the 
branches  taught  in  our  schools.  What  seems  more  difficult  is,  to  find 
teachers  thus  qualified,  having  the  ability  to  go  beyond  the  mere  teach- 
ing of  the  lessons  of  the  book,  and  to  make  their  pupils  masters  of  the 
subjects.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  find  an  entire  school  ready 
in  their  answers  to  any  questions  put  to  them  in  the  language  of  the 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  number  quite  small  of  those  who 
are  able  to  recognize  the  same  principle,  in  a  question  put  in  a  form 
different  from  that  the  school  has  been  accustomed  to.  If  your  com- 
mittee should  be  confined  to  making  but  a  single  suggestion,  they  would 
select  as  most  entitled  to  attention,  that  bearing  on  this  precise  point. 
They  believe   there   is  more   room   for  improvement   in   this  direction, 
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among  teachers  dealing  with,  the  more  advanced  studies  generally,  than 
in  any  other.  And  they  would  suggest,  that  the  object  continually  to 
be  kept  in  view  by  all  teachers,  should  be,  not  to  endeavor  to  have 
scholars  go  over  much  ground,  to  appear  Avell  at  examination,  to  become 
familiar  merely  with  the  questions  and  examples  of  the  books, — but 
rather  to  make  them  masters  of  the  subject  as  far  as  they  profess  to 
go, — thus  teaching  them  to  think,  and  increasing  their  mental  power,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  add  to  their  stores  of  knowledge.  And,  as 
highly  conducive  to  this  same  end,  they  would  recommend  that  their 
successors  in  the  office  of  school  committee,  should  take  special  pains, 
in  their  occasional  and  more  formal  visits,  always  to  make  examinations 
in  the  different  branches,  calculated  to  test  the  school  in  this  particular. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  perplex  a  scholar  by  questions  contrived,  as 
it  were,  to  catch  him  at  fault,  but  to  frame  questions  and  examples 
varied  from  those  in  the  text-books,  yet  carefully  made  to  involve  the 
same  principles,  so  as  to  test  his  capacity  of  recognizing  those  principles 
when  presented  in  a  different  dress,  and  to  train  him  to  the  exercise  of 
it  when  it  is  wanting. 

The  recent  change  introduced  by  law,  making  their  office  one  of  a 
longer  term  than  heretofore,  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  of  practising 
more  thoroughly  the  mode  here  recommended. 

School  Committee. — George  Wm.  Phili^ips,  Geokge  H.  Hull,  L.  P. 
Hawkes,  Alfred  Proctor,  Alvah  Philbrook. 


SOUTH  DANVERS. 

Primary  Schools. — "We  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  our  Primary  Schools,  including  in  that  designation 
not  only  those  technically  so  called,  but  all  of  a  primary  nature. 

We  believe  that  these  schools  hitherto  have  not  received  the  attention 
which  is  due  to  them,  and  that  this  neglect  has  not  been  the  result  of 
disregard  towards  the  children  of  the  schools,  but  of  mistaken  and  false 
views  of  the  position  which  these  schools  really  occupy  in  our  system, 
and  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  whole  subsequent  course  of 
education. 

The  usual  practice  has  been  to  assign  to  these  schools  the  most 
meagre  accommodations,  and  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications.  Believ- 
ing this  practice  to  be  radically  false — one  which  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
retarded  their  progress,  your  committee  have  taken  an  opposite  course 
as  far  as  they  have  been  able,  according  to  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

Applications  are  often  made  for  this  class  of  schools  by  those  who 
acknowledge  themselves  wholly  unfit  to  teach  the  higher  grades,  for  the 
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reason,  that  as  only  A  B  Cs  are  to  be  taught,  and  as  they  have  learned 
them,  therefore  their  qualifications  are  ample  for  such  schools.  But  the 
laws  of  good  sense  and  of  the  State  combine  to  refute  such  reasoning. 
The  statute  requires  that  all  applicants,  without  regard  to  the  grade  of 
school  applied  for,  shall  be  competent  to  teach  in  certain  branches,  so 
that  under  this  law,  a  committee  have  no  right  to  approve  a  teacher  for 
a  Primary  School  who  is  not  competent  to  teach  the  branches  prescribed 
by  that  law. 

But  we  suggest  something  more  and  further  than  this.  More  than 
any  other  does  the  Primary  School  demand  teachers  of  peculiar  tact  and 
adaptation  ;  teachers  who  by  thorough  culture  and  discipline,  are  able 
to  understand  the  laws  of  their  own  minds,  and  thus  are  able  to  observe 
the  operations  of  the  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  minds  of  their  pupils  ; 
teachers  whose  cultivated  and  refined  sensibilities  can  respond  with 
gentleness  and  patience  to  the  tenderness  of  childhood  ;  to  whom  the 
jeer  and  taunt  are  unknown;  who  govern  by  attraction;  whose  "rules 
and  regulations  "  are  the  noble  qualities  and  gentle  graces  of  the  mind. 
These  are  no  fancied  demands  or  requirements,  nor  are  they  impossible. 
They  exist  in  many  a  high-minded  educated  woman,  who  would  gladly 
devote  her  life  to  this  work,  when  the  position  shall  be  properly  recog- 
nized and  inducements  freely  offered.  We  say  a  high-minded,  educated 
woman,  for  we  believe  no  other  is  fitted  for  this  station  ;  no,  not  even  the 
high-minded  educated  man.  A  man  is  not  only  not  as  well  fitted  for 
the  charge  of  children  in  school,  but  never  can  be ;  his  constitution  and 
temperament ;  his  impatience  and  inflexibility  unfit  him  for  this  posi- 
tion, while  woman's  activity,  shrewdness,  affection,  delicacy, — her 
thousand  resources  for  governing,  guiding  and  winning,  mark  her  as  the 
natural  guardian  and  teacher  of  children.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  a 
true  recognition  of  the  needs  of  this  department  of  our  schools  may 
bring  with  it  means  to  obtain  the  best  teachers. 

Grammar  Schools. — As  we  come  into  this  department,  we  find  the 
work  of  study  and  discipline  assume  a  new  aspect  and  a  demand  for 
more  rigid  method. 

When  we  consider  the  age  and  peculiarity  of  scholars  of  this  grade 
we  shall  see  in  what  consists  the  chief  work  of  the  teacher.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  to  mischief  for  the  love  of  it,  it  is  sure  to  manifest  itself 
here,  and  the  double  task  of  teaching  and  governing  bring  with  it  a  full 
measure  of  difficulties.  Notwithstanding  these  peculiar  difficulties,  our 
teachers  have  done  their  work  well,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
town  has  not  done  its  whole  duty  when  it  has  paid  their  salaries  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  contract.  There  are  many  teachers  whose 
hearts  are  more   gladdened  by  an  expression   of   sincere  gratitude   in 
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behalf  of  parents,  than  by  the  prompt  payment  of  a    quarter's  salary. 
Let  us  not  withhold  our  gratitude  where  and  when  it  is  due. 

We  are  continually  reminded  of  the  advanced  standing  of  these 
schools,  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the  community  by  legislation  in 
regard  to  qualifications  of  teachers.  As  a  general  rule  our  laws  keep 
pace  with  public  sentiment ;  they  do  not  precede  it,  especially  in  the 
cause  of  education  ;  here  public  sentiment  must  be  well  tried  and  sifted 
before  it  finds  expression  in  legal  enactment. 

Our  own  legislature  has  lately  raised  the  standard  of  our  Grammar 
Schools,  by  requiring  all  teachers  of  such  schools  to  be  competent  to 
teach  algebra  and  some  other  branches  not  hitherto  required  ;  this  is 
not  of  so  much  practical  consequence  in  towns  which  support  High 
Schools,  in  which  all  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  still  it  should  be 
a  requirement,  for  a  teacher  is  poorly  qualified  to  teach  arichmetic  who 
is  ignorant  of  algebra ;  indeed  it  has  been  .  urged  by  many  that  after 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  algebra  should  precede  in  the  order  of 
study.  Let  us  then  have  teachers  fully  up  to  the  legal  standard,  and  as 
much  better  as  we  can  get. 

High  School. — We  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  this, 
the  highest  grade  of  our  school  system.  This,  like  many  institutions 
of  doubtful  expediency  in  the  minds  of  some,  when  first  established, 
has  not  only  outlived  such  doubts,  but  to  us  now  appears  the  most  use- 
ful and  necessary  institution  in  town. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  quite  enough  in  previous  reports, 
relative  to  the  advantages  which  this  school  afi"ords,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  its  advanced  studies,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  lower  schools. 
We  wish  to  look  at  it  in  another  light.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
school  in  a  community  like  ours,  reach  other  minds  than  those  subject 
to  its  immediate  discipline  ;  the  whole  community  is  afi'ected  by  it ;  this 
is  not  at  first  apparent,  but  in  the  course  of  years  it  will  make  its  mark, 
and  one  which  will  increase  as  the  interest  in  the  school  increases. 

No  one,  who  has  lived  in  a  community  where  a  seminary  or  a  college 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  good  impres- 
sion made  upon  all  by  such  an  institution.  A  higher  appreciation  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  education,  a  more  general  desire  for  reading  and 
study,  an  elevated  taste,  a  higher  tone  and  purer  style  of  conversation  ; 
a  social  life  elevated  and  refined  by  all  these  combined,  mark  the 
existence  of  high  literary  institutions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  such  results  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  successful  operation  of 
this  school.  If  such  are  the  results  upon  those  not  intimately  connected 
with  it,  how  will  those  be  affected  who  leave  the  school  from  year  to 
year  with  its  impress  upon  their  minds  ?  many  of  whom  will  live  among 
us,  and  who  will  take  the  control  and  direction  of  other  minds.  The 
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studies  pursued  here  are  not  only  of  the  greatest  use  in  themselves,  but 
they  form  a  desire  for  still  higher.  The  study  of  the  higher  mathematics 
induces  a  taste  for  the  calculations  of  science.  The  study  of  the 
languages  not  only  opens  to  the  mind  the  thoughts  and  beauties  of  the 
best  minds  of  antiquity,  but  what  is  of  the  most  practical  importance, 
by  the  study  of  these  and  especially  the  Latin  and  Greek,  we  learn  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  our  own  language  with  an  exactness 
impossible  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

That  is  a  limited  and  narrow  definition  of  English  Grammar — the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly.  This  is  included 
but  it  is  not  all.  One  is  in  no  sense  master  of  his  language,  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  mechanism — how,  and  of  what  it  is  made — the  deriva- 
tion, and  composition  of  its  various  words  ;  and  such  knowledge,  of 
course,  is  acquired  only  from  a  study  of  those  languages  from  which 
our  own  is  derived.  It  is  enough  to  remind  those  who  question  the 
utility  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  that,  of  our  own  language, 
nearly  seven  thousand  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  more  than 
one  thousand  from  the  Greek. 

In  this  age  of  progress  we  do  not  recognize  that  mechanic,  intelligent, 
or  sufficiently  practical,  who  has  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  construction 
of  the  tools  and  machinery  which  he  daily  uses.  So  also,  language,  that 
machinery  by  which  we  operate  on  mind  and  soul,  can  only  be  used  with 
the  greatest  power  and  efiiciency  by  a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  construc- 
tion and  sources. 

We  therefore  look  upon  these  studies  as  not  mere  accomplishments, 
but  of  great  practical  value,  and  that  a  school  which  can  afi'ord  such 
instruction  should  be  considered  a  necessity  in  our  common  school 
system. 

School  Committee. — Benj.  C.  Perkins,  Chakles  H.  Wheelek,  James 
O.  MuBEAY,  O.  Brayton,  Amos  Merrill,  Richard  Smith, 
JosHiTA  Buxton,  Jr. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

The  difiiculty  with  our  rural  schools  is,  that  teachers  are  required  to 
hurry  their  pupils  over  the  lessons  without  aff'ording  them  time  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  principles.  The  children  do  not  have  the  clear 
and  definite  perceptions  natural  to  childhood ;  but  they  are  bewildered, 
stultified  and  discouraged  with  a  constant  confusion  of  ideas.  A  little 
well  learned,  and  good  habits  of  study  and  of  recitation,  will  be  far 
more  pleasant  and  encouraging  and  profitable  to  the  youthful  mind.  A 
teacher  who  has  the  same  school,  term  after  term,  can  afi'ord  to  proceed 
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in  this   way ;    for  the  ultimate   progress   will  be   great,  and   even   the 
children  will  appreciate  the  good  done. 

The  system  of  education  designed  by  our  laws,  ought  to  be  the  chief 
care  of  a  free  people;  for  it  is  the  only  security  against  the  decay  of 
liberty  and  is  essential  to  reform  and  progress. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  not  virtue  nor  religion  ;  but  without 
it  there  can  be  neither  that  merits  the  name  ;  for  the  mind  must  be 
prepared  to  distinguish  an  absurdity  from  a  logical  deduction  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong,  wisdom  and  folly,  truth  and  error. 

Good  behavior  is  one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
school ;  and  as  this  is  required  of  the  teacher,  it  is  hoped  the  parent 
and  guardian  will  lend  him  their  co-operation  ;  for  if  this  branch  of 
instruction  is  not  appreciated  in  the  home  circle,  all  is  lost  of  this  nature 
that  is  attempted  to  be  gained  at  school.  This  lesson  must  be  taught, 
not  only  by  precept,  but  by  example  ;  for  "  he  that  would  train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  must  go  in  the  way  he  would  train  up 
the  child."  Example  is  a  powerful  agent  on  the  budding  tendencies  of 
youth.  Like  begets  like  throughout  every  department  of  nature.  The 
mind  has  no  natural  aversion  to  truth,  or  to  the  path  of  rectitude,  and 
before  habit  is  formed  is  as  easily  directed  in  the  right  way  as  in  the 
wrong.  The  science  of  moral  training  is  very  imperfectly  understood, 
or  at  least,  carried  into  practice.  It  should  be  the  study  of  the  parent 
to  see  what  impulse  was  giving  a  good  or  evil  direction  to  the  aims  of 
his  offspring.  There  is  a  class  of  literature  that  clothes  every  species  of 
crime  in  such  a  bewitching  dress,  as  to  excite  pleasing  emotions,  as 
though  they  were  deeds  of  noble  daring.  Children  are  often  excited  to 
a  love  of  roguery  and  mischief  by  being  schooled  in  this  literature,  not 
only  from  book,  but  by  verbal  instruction,  in  hearing  told  the  ingenuity, 
the  wit  and  the  adroitness  with  which  the  noted  villain  plies  his  work. 
The  boy  who  asked  his  father  for  money  to  buy  a  slung-shot,  a  bowie- 
knife,  and  a  revolver,  was  found  to  have  been  studying  the  lives  of 
Stephen  Burroughs,  Sam.  Green  and  Monroe  Edwards.  As  it  has  a 
pernicious  influence  to  tell  of  the  success  of  artful  villainy,  in  a  way 
to  create  a  love  of  the  story,  so  nothing  is  more  salutary  and  morally 
instructive  than  to  relate  the  action  of  good  deeds  in  a  manner  to  give 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  The  example  of  love  and  philanthropy 
would  regenerate  the  world,  if  the  best  use  was  made  of  it  instead  of 
the  efi'ort  to  smother  it  out  of  sight.  There  are  many  who  are  too  apt 
to  put  a  low  estimate  on  the  value  of  others,  but  seldom  speak  well  of 
any  one ;  and  in  so  doing  they  injure  their  moral  nature,  and  corrupt 
the  principles  of  those  who  hear  them.  Personal  abuse  is  to  be  omitted, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  evil  it  will  do  the  victim  as  for  the  hurt 
it  will  do  to  the  refinement  of  him  who  utters  the  forbidden  word.     He 
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is  nursing  a  viper  in  his  bosom  that  is  feeding  on  the  delicacies  of  his 
nature,  and  no  good  qualities  will  be  left  unconsumed.  Kindness  and 
civility,  love  and  virtue,  are  to  be  cherished,  not  merely  to  help  our 
neighbor,  but  becaiise  they  enlarge  the  soul,  and  develop  the  lofty 
sentiment,  and  impart  the  sunshine  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  The 
real  benefit  of  every  good  act  a  child  is  induced  to  perform,  either  in  word 
or  deed,  accrues  to  the  child  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  every  evil  thing 
it  will  do  inflicts  the  greatest  wrong  on  itself.  The  best  eff'ectof  a  good 
act  is  received  by  him  who  does  the  deed  ;  and  the  parent  should 
influence  the  oflfspring  to  do  good  or  to  speak  a  kind  word,  as  oppor- 
tunity may  occur,  not  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  will  help  another, 
but  more  especially  for  the  excellent  efi'ect  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Good  works  have  the  power  of  moral  culture,  and  always  elevate 
the  one  who  does  them. 

School  Committee. — Charles  D.  Heebeet,  Rueus  K.  Emeky. 
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ASHBY. 

There  has  been  noticed  among  some  individuals,  a  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  schools  and  teachers,  without  having  any  knowledge  at  all 
respecting  said  schools  and  teachers,  only  from  hearsay.  This  is 
unrighteous  judgment,  and  should  not  be  passed  until  facts  are  estab- 
lished by  personal  observation.  Let  such  individuals  visit  the  schools, 
converse  with  teachers,  invite  them  home  to  their  families,  become 
acquainted  with  their  peculiar  trials  and  duties,  and  then  if  they  do  not 
find  them  worthy  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  pass  judgment.  Much 
injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  those  who  thus  ignorantly 
and  publicly  talk  against  schools  and  teachers.  Teachers  ought  to  have 
all  the  aid  and  sympathy  we  can  give.  We  should  enforce  upon  the 
minds  of  our  children  the  duty  of  being  respectful  and  obedient  to 
teachers,  yielding  willingly  to  their  authority.  Obedience  is  one  of  the 
first  things  children  should  learn  ;  obedience  to  parents  and  to  all  who 
are  in  authority.  Disobedience  to  parents,  and  then  to  teachers,  are 
usually  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  downward  road  by  children.  After 
that  the  course  is  easy  ;  God's  laws  are  broken  with  impunity,  and  the 
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self-willed  youth  rushes  on  to  his  own  misery.  Parents  should  begin 
early  to  demand  obedience,  and  to  govern  well  at  home  ;  then,  as  a 
natural  result,  their  children  will  become  good  scholars,  and  good 
citizens. 

The  committee  feel  that  more  care  should  be  taken  to  employ  good 
teachers.  Good  teachers  require  more  wages  ;  but  good  teachers  and 
short  schools  are  more  profitable  than  poor  teachers  and  long  schools. 

Teachers  should  give  more  time  in  imparting  moral  instruction  to  the 
youth.  We  feel  that  this  duty  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  our 
town.  Our  teachers  should  be  qualified,  so  that  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple they  will  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  and  all  the  other  virtues  which 
adorn  and  beautify  the  character. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  our  townsmen  the  necessity  of 
becoming  more  interested  in  our  public  schools.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  which  should  be  done  in  order  to  keep  the  cause  of  education  pro- 
gressing. We  must  have  better  school-houses,  and  furnish  them  with 
the  aids  to  learning  ;  we  must  employ  eificient  teachers,  and  aid  them 
with  our  sympathy,  and  see  to  it  that  our  children  are  at  school  in 
season ;  and  when  there,  are  respectful  and  obedient  to  the  powers  that 
there  preside. 

School  Committee. — B.  F.  Wallis,  Leonard  Fkench. 

BOXBOROUGH. 

Common  Schools  were  originally  designed  to  give  to  all  a  practical 
business  education.  In  earlier  times,  when  terms  were  short  and  appa- 
ratus scarce,  and  when  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  were  less 
encouraging  than  at  present,  to  obtain  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon branches  was  all  that  could  be  expected.  Even  this  was  sometimes 
acquired  by  indefatigable  diligence,  evenings,  as  well  as  at  school, 
depending  on  the  blazing  fire  for  a  light.  The  poorest  school-house  in 
town,  with  its  blackboard  and  conveniences,  would  then  have  been 
appreciated  as  much  as  the  best  are  now.  But  many  acquired  a  respect- 
able education  in  those  days,  and  if  this  could  be  done  under  such 
difficulties,  it  must  be  much  easier  to  do  it  now.  We  believe  that 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar, 
should,  in  a  good  degree,  be  understood  before  the  higher  branches  are 
grappled  with.  These  are  important  for  all,  no  matter  what  occupation 
they  intend  to  pursue ;  no  scholar  can  successfully  pursue  the  higher 
branches  who  has  not  a  good  understanding  of  them.  The  most 
thorough  application  should   be  given  them  in  our  schools.     A  scholar 
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should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  before  algebra  is  taken  up, 
and  descriptive  geography  half  understood,  ought  not  to  be  dropped 
for  physical  geography.  A  partial  knowledge  of  a  study,  although 
unquestionably  better  than  no  knowledge  at  all,  is  nevertheless  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  if  one  thinks  he  understands  when  he  does  not,  tends 
to  his  confusion.  We  think  the  facilities  our  schools  at  the  present  day 
afford,  will  enable  active  scholars  to  master  more  than  the  common 
branches  ;  but  if  they  are  left  partially  understood,  the  pupil  will  find 
himself  a  loser,  rather  than  a  gainer,  by  the  course  he  has  taken.  With 
these  branches  well  learned,  enlarged  as  they  have  come  to  be,  quite  a 
respectable  examination  may  be  had.  We  would  not  be  understood 
to  wish  to  rid  the  schools  of  the  higher  branches,  but  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  common  ones.  When  a  scholar  becomes  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  them,  and  is  ready  to  commence  a  new  study,  we  think 
respect  should  be  had  to  his  inclinations.  He  will  make  much  more 
progress  in  a  study  of  his  choice,  than  in  one  that  is  forced  upon  him. 
All  mankind  were  not  made  to  follow  the  same  occupation,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  tendency  of  the  youthful  mind  indicates  what  the  man 
will  be.  No  matter  how  soon  he  begins  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
requisites  necessary  for  the  part  in  life  he  intends  to  act.  There  are 
some  whose  mental  tendencies  are  so  strong  in  a  certain  direction,  that 
if  they  are  baffled  in  their  efforts,  they  become  indifferent,  as  to  whether 
they  make  any  thing.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  influ- 
ence is  not  lost  upon  his  pupils  when  his  connection  with  them  is 
dissolved,  but  that  it  reaches  far  into  the  future,  perhaps  through  life. 

School  Committee.  —  Olivek  Wethekbbe,  Paul  Haywakd,  William 
W.  Davis. 


BURLINGTaN. 

Studies  pursued  in  the  Summer  Schools  and  Character  of  Instruc- 
tion.— The  studies  pursued  in  the  four  summer  schools,  embraced 
exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  defining  words,  oral  and  written 
arithmetic  with  demonstrations  upon  the  blackboard,  geography  with 
the  free  use  of  the  outline  maps,  grammar,  physiology,  compositions, 
declamations,  and  almost  daily  performances  in  juvenile  music.  Of 
this  last  exercise  in  the  schools,  your  committee  would  speak  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  Having  witnessed  at  different  times,  while  the 
schools  were  in  progress  and  at  the  closing  examinations,  exhibitions 
of  the  musical  powers  of  children,  even  of  the  smallest,  they  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  capability  of  children  for  such  enlivening 
exercises    in  the  school-room.     That   most  children   possess  a  musical 
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taste,  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  practical  performances  in  the  art,  no 
longer  admits  of  doubt.  That  the  effect  has  been  good  upon  all  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  that  further  attention  to  this  matter 
promises  an  equal  amount  of  good,  cannot,  for  a  moment,  we  believe, 
be  questioned.  Let  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  the 
child  be  developed  by  proper  cultivation — proper  exercises ;  let  there 
be  symmetry  ia  the  matter  of  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
result  may  be  intellectual  health,  growth  and  strength  in  the  man  of 
mature  life. 

The  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  summer  schools  have  been  directed 
to  secure  a  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  pupils  for  each 
recitation,  and  to  give  all  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  knowledge  of 
their  respective  lessons.  The  system  of  reviewing  each  day  the  lessons 
of  the  day  preceeding,  has  had  a  very  good  effect  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  schools.  It  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  memory,  mature  the 
knowledge,  and  increase  the  interest  of  each  faithful  scholar.  Thorough- 
ness in  each  department  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  has  been  a 
primary  object  of  attention  on  the  part  of  all.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
only,  can  a  foundation  be  laid  for  all  right  mental  efforts  in  all  subsequent 
life.  A  superficial  scholar  in  the  public  schools  will  make  a  superficial 
member  of  society.  But  a  mind,  properly  disciplined  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development  will,  under  continued  instruction  of  the  right  kind, 
rise  to  eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  world. 

School  Committee. — Abei,  Patten,  John  Maeion,   Isaiah  Reed,  Jr., 
Waed  Brooks  Frothingham,  Samuee  W.  Hendley. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

History. — The  committee  have  not  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
method  in  which  history  is  studied.  Our  system  is  for  the  Grammar 
scholar  to  commit  to  memory  a  dozen  lines  of  Worcester's  History  at  a 
time,  to  repeat  these  again  and  again  without  commonly  an  illustration 
from  poetry,  an  anecdote  from  biography,  a  picture  from  the  imagination, 
a  reference  to  the  map,  or  an  allusion  to  any  thing  of  contemporaneous 
interest.  Some  schools  are  an  exception  to  this,  but  such  is  believed  to 
be  the  general  practice.  By  dint  of  incessant  repetition,  especially 
before  examination,  a  class  is  brought  to  such  perfection  that,  at  a  single 
catchword,  a  whole  paragraph  will  be  rattled  off  without  a  pause,  some- 
times upon  an  entirely  different  period  from  that  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  often  in  woful  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  At  the  last  examination, 
one  child  made  a  fine  recitation  of  the  sufferings  in  Virginia  when  asked 
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about  the  hardships  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  others  looked  quite  blank 
when  asked  why  the  forefathers  left  their  comfortable  homes  for  exile 
in  New  England — but,  found  their  tongues  unsealed  as  by  miracle  with 
the  opening  word  of  a  paragraph  in  the  manual.  In  this  way  one  of 
the  noblest  studies  may  be  debased  into  a  mere  drill  of  memory : 
one  of  the  most  interesting  rather  to  deaden  than  arouse  the  child's 
curiosity :  one  of  the  most  easily  remembered  prepared  for  speedy 
oblivion. 

Is  not  a  principal  benefit  of  studying  American  history  that  it  infuses 
a  noble  spirit  into  the  opening  soul — and,  how  is  this  end  obtained  by 
rattling  off  dates  as  dry  as  the  almanac,  or  repeating  sentences  that 
awaken  no  more  sympathy  than  so  much  Sanscrit  ? 

An  intelligent  father,  telling  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
his  children,  would  do  as  Dickens  has  done  in  the  Child's  History  of 
England,  employ  the  simplest  Avords  which  the  language  affords  ;  would 
invite  them  to  write  out  the  story  of  Major  Andre  ;  would  open  the  map 
and  bring  the  eye  to  the  aid  of  the  ear  ;  would  refresh  them  with 
personal  anecdote,  and  stimulate  them  to  read  for  themselves.  And 
this  would  be  the  model  of  what  we  want,  but  do  not  yet  obtain. 

To  teach  history,  not  well  but  at  all,  is  to  get  a  lodgment  for  its  facts 
in  the  brain  by  converting  them  into  the  child's  own  thoughts,  by  inter- 
twining them  with  his  associations,  and  engraving  them  upon  his  imagi- 
nation. A  true  teacher  of  history  has  first  to  know  what  he  would 
teach  ;  has  to  catch  the  spirit  of  an  era  not  to  stop  with  the  letter  of  a 
manual  ;  has  to  feel  the  life,  not  merely  remember  the  dates,  of  a 
period :  then  every  important  event  will  be  brought  out  distinctly  to 
his  class,  every  person  of  note  will  pass  over  the  stage  as  a  reality, 
every  contemporary  biography  will  be  eagerly  laid  under  contribution, 
every  geographical  allusion  will  be  so  traced  out  that  Jamestown  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  Plymouth.  The  manual  will  be  the  starting 
point,  not  as  now  the  goal  of  the  pupil's  excursion  ;  a  nucleus  around 
which  his  own  quickened  thoughts  crystallize,  not  a  lump  of  clay  to  be 
pressed  down  upon  his  own  busy  brain. 

An  intelligent  teacher  might  even  act  out  a  piece  of  history,  at  some 
leisure  time,  as  on  the  afternoon  following  an  examination.  He  might 
station  half  a  history  class  on  one  side  of  the  room  to  represent  the 
Lexington  minute-men,  the  other  half  might  be  a  party  of  travelling 
strangers.  A  series  of  questions  would  arise  among  quickened  scholars, 
after  this  fashion  :  the  first  traveller  might  ask,  in  his  own  language  of 
course.  What  are  you  there  for,  my  good  fellows  ?  The  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  soldiers  might  reply.  We  have  run  together  in  haste  to 
stop  the  British  red-coats.  The  next  boy  on  the  traveller's  side  would 
naturally  ask,  What  is  that  for  ?     The   answer   from   the   opposite   side 
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would  be,  Because  they  came  to  steal  our  powder  and  guns.  How  did 
you  know  they  were  coming  ?  would  arise  to  every  intelligent  scholar's 
lips  at  once.  Why  ;  the  alarm  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  safety 
was  given, — would  be  the  response. 

So,  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Abbott,  a  battle  could  be  easily 
acted  over,  each  party  choosing  their  officers,  the  conquered  ones 
retreating,  the  right  number  of  wounded  sinking  down  upon  the  floor 
or  borne  away  by  their  comrades  :  and  thus,  in  some  unoccupied  half- 
hour,  a  vivid  impression  of  a  leading  event  in  our  history  might  be  made, 
the  intelligence  of  the  children  quickened  and  made  real,  and  a  little 
physical  exercise  be  obtained,  perhaps,  upon  a  rainy  day. 

Music. — The  same  remarks  made  last  year  upon  the  effects  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  instructions,  might  be  repeated  with  emphasis  on  this  occa- 
sion. Neither  children,  parents  nor  committee-men,  could  possibly 
spare  this  delightful  relief  from  the  tedium  of  examinations  : — what  then 
must  be  its  soothing,  harmonizing,  cheering,  refreshing  influence  during 
the  monotonous  round  of  daily  duty  ?  How  teacher  and  pupil  alike 
may  be  quickened  by  some  joyous  lay,  solemnized  by  some  subdued 
chant,  or  uplifted  by  some  lofty  aspiration  r  From  its  very  nature  the 
exercises  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  department  are  an  exhibition  rather  than 
an  examination — are  conducted  entirely  by  himself — are  confessedly 
arranged  to  produce  the  very  highest  efi"ect — and  are  confined  to  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  results  not  the  methods,  of  his  instruction.  And  yet, 
judging  from  "  pleasant  memories  "  of  the  past,  there  has  been  progress 
even  in  what  was  a  favorite  exercise  before.  One  Grammar  School,  that 
was  greatly  inferior  a  year  ago,  has  been  brought  into  line  with  the 
rest :  a  more  difficult  class  of  pieces  has  been  mastered :  and  a  very 
critical  ear  will  be  aware  of  a  richer  harmony  than  of  old.  The  High 
School  has  properly  enough  taken  the  lead  in  these  displays  of  taste  and 
results  of  training  ;  but  the  private  reports  of  the  different  committees 
have  never  found  anything  to  censure  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
extended  field  of  labor :  their  language  has  been  on  the  other  hand  one 
unmeasured  eulogy :  the  difference  between  one  school  and  another  has 
commonly  been,  that,  one  was  favored  with  remarkably  musical  voices, 
while  the  other  disappointed  the  teacher  with  organs  that  had  no  flexi- 
bility and  tones  which  it  was  torture  to  hear.  Still,  there  has  been  a 
quiet,  almost  insensible,  elevation  of  the  standard  of  musical  perform- 
ances throughout  the  city  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  too  much  alive  to  the 
increasing  interest  felt  in  his  profession  and  the  more  cultivated  taste 
pervading  the  community,  to  imagine  that  he  is  already  perfect,  even  in 
what  appears  the  most  finished  portion  of  our  school  exercises.  Long 
may  one  so  intelligent,  earnest,  tasteful  and  progressive,  preside  over 
this  ornamental  branch  of  public  education  !  Long  may  his  gentlemanly 
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bearing,  his  general  culture,  his  excellent  taste,  his  rare  adaptation  to 
different  ages  and  conditions,  continue  to  be  rewarded  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  parents,  the  admiration  of  the  children,  the  sympathy  of  the 
teachers,  the  applause  of  the  committee  ! 

School  Committee. — John  Sakgent,  J.  R.  Mokse,  W.  W.  "Welling- 
ton, W.  P.  Page,  C.  A.  Skinner,  Moses  Clarke,  F.  W.  Hol- 
land. 


CHARLESTOWN. 

High  School. — The  sub- committee  in  their  semi-annual  report  in  May, 
remark  "  that  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  school  was  pursued 
by  them  patiently  and  thoroughly,  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  days  of 
April.  Frequent  visits  made  by  us  in  the  coiirse  of  the  term  then 
closing  had  kept  up  our  knowledge  of  the  method  of  study  there  pur- 
sued. Indeed  we  may  say  that  the  school  is  under  a  continuous  and 
constant  examination  by  one  or  more  of  us  during  every  week  of  the 
year,  as  we  seldom  go  into  it  without  listening  to  a  recitation  from  one 
or  more  of  the  classes.  We  would  be  understood,  therefore,  as  speak- 
ing not  only  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  formal  examination  on  the 
days  specified,  but  of  the  results  of  all  our  visits,  when  we  express  our 
entire  satisfaction  that  the  school  is  in  good  hands,  and  is  answering  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  so  generously  provided.  The  principal 
and  his  three  assistants  identify  their  pride  and  their  reputation  with 
the  school.  They  are  conscientiously  engaged  in  promoting  its 
efficiency.  They  are  ready  to  receive  and  act  upon  any  suggestions  from 
its  friends  or  the  parents  of  its  pupils  in  studying  after  improvements 
upon  their  methods,  and  in  adapting  their  tasks  to  the  capacities  and 
interest  of  the  scholars.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  committee 
to  observe  that  a  very  great  use  is  made  of  oral  instruction,  by  which 
book-learning  is  simplified,  rendered  more  lively  and  engaging,  and 
better  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  young.  The  committee  also 
observe  with  pleasure  that  the  school  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  object  of  universal  interest  among  the  citizens.  So  far  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  of  the  classes  and  the  course  of  studies  will 
admit,  it  is  desirable  that  the  wishes  of  parents  shall  be  indulged  in 
allowing  a  selection  among  the  branches  of  learning  there  taught  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  their  children  and  the  plans  which  the  parents  have 
in  view  for  them.  It  is,  however,  obvious,  that  the  school  cannot  be 
made  to  serve  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  all  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  regular 
course  of  prescribed  studies.  One  of  the  highest  objects  of  the  school 
is  to  initiate  its  pupils  into  the  elements  of  all  the  higher  branches   of 
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knowledge.     As  tlie  majority  of  the  parents  wish  to  secure  this  privilege 
for  their  children,  the  studies  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

*'  The  delivery  of  a  course  of  familiar  lectures  once  a  fortnight, 
during  the  last  term,  was  found  to  afford  pleasure  and  profitable  excite- 
ment to  the  pupils.  So  successful  was  the  measure  that  the  committee 
will  endeavor  to  continue  it  during  the  ensuing  season. 

"  The  recent  examination  proved  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers  and  the 
interest  and  improvement  of  the  larger  number  of  the  pupils.  The  use 
of  the  philosophical  apparatus,  in  testing  the  knowledge  of  some 
philosophical  facts  and  laws  which  they  had  learned  from  their  books, 
aided  very  much  in  giving  them  clear  and  practical  knowledge." 

In  November  the  committee  report  as  follows  :  "  That  they  devoted 
the  school  hours  of  four  days  in  the  last  week  of  October  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  scholars  in  the  various  branches  of  study  there  pursued. 
These  studies,  as  apportioned  among  the  pupils  of  both  sexes,  demand 
a  distribution  of  the  scholars  into  forty-nine  classes,  the  hearing  and 
instruction  of  which  on  the  hours  assigned  to  them  require  a  very 
diligent  use  of  time  from  the  teachers." 

The  committee  need  only  repeat  here  in  substance  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  them  before  the  whole  school  at  the  close  of  the  examina- 
tion :  That  it  was  in  the  main  quite  satisfactory — giving  proof  of  a  very 
hearty  interest  of  the  teachers  in  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  of  a  full  appreciation  of  their  great  privileges  by  the  scholars — so 
that  nearly  all  of  the  latter  showed  as  much  proficiency  in  their  studies 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  their  years. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  the  members  of  the  successive 
classes  admitted  annually  to  this  school  should  show  such  a  natural 
taste  and  aptitude  for  its  various  studies  as  will  insure  to  them  its  full 
benefit.  The  committee  wish,  again  and  again,  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  much  oral  instruction  from  the  teachers.  Pupils 
on  commencing  a  new  study  are  often  prejudiced  against  it,  and  led  to 
give  over  the  hope  of  mastering  it  by  the  technical  terms  and  the 
unfamiliar  sounds  in  which  it  first  addresses  them.  These  disagreeable 
impressions  go  on  with  them  through  all  their  subsequent  study  of  the 
same  subject.  They  might  be  very  much  relieved,  if  not  wholly 
removed,  if  the  teachers  would  impart  a  few  lessons  upon  such  subjects 
without  any  use  of  a  text-book,  and  by  simple  oral  instruction.  Parents 
complain  to  us  of  excessive  and  difficult  lessons,  and  of  abstruse  studies 
imposed  upon  their  children,  either  to  the  injury  of  their  health,  or  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  desire  to  go  on  and  complete  the  regular  course  of 
the  school.  Some  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  this  cause,  and  others  ask 
to  be  excused  from  studies  which  are  rightly  considered  essential  to  an 
advanced   education.     Under   these   circumstances    the    committee    feel 
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bound  continually  to  prompt  the  teachers  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  simplify  these  difficult  lessons,  and  to  make  the  repulsive  ones 
attractive.  It  is  admitted  that  the  school  is  intended  not  only  for  a  few 
geniuses  and  easy  scholars,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
lectual faculties  in  the  mass  of  common  pupils  of  average  abilities. 
There  are  a  few  very  brilliant  scholars  in  the  school,  and  about  as  few 
very  dull  ones.  The  larger  number  of  them  reach  a  standard  that 
requires  considerable  industry  on  their  part,  and  a  good  degree  of 
patience  and  assiduity  on  the  part  of  their  teachers.  Where  there  is  a 
natural  fondness  and  aptitude  for  study,  and  a  cheerful  application 
during  the  hours  assigned  for  it,  study  will  not  impair  the  health.  But 
where  the  mental  power  is  small  or  sluggish  and  the  nerves  are  worried 
by  fretful  effort,  the  health  is  injured  by  the  necessary  labor,  and  the 
labor  is  apt  to  be  vain. 

Parents  are  apt  to  form  their  opinions  upon  the  utility  of  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  this  school,  as  well  as  upon  the  skill  and  fidelity 
with  which  it  is  conducted,  from  the  interest  felt  in  it  and  the  success 
attained  in  it  by  their  own  children.  Unless  such  allowances  as  a  fair- 
minded  person  will  always  be  prepared  to  yield  are  made  on  this  score, 
unreasonable  complaints  will  sometimes  be  heard.  When  a  pupil  is 
backward,  and  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  studies  of  the 
class,  justice  to  the  other  pupils  requires  that  the  deficient  one  should 
be  put  into  a  lower  division  of  the  school.  And  again,  parents  must  be 
willing  so  far  to  concede  their  natural  partialities  for  their  own  children 
as  to  admit  in  some  cases  a  lack  of  the  capacity  for  receiving  or  of 
being  much  benefited  by  many  of  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the 
school.  If  our  citizens  will,  on  occasions  of  peculiar  interest  to  one  or 
another  of  them  personally,  recall  these  suggestions,  they  may  think 
better  of  the  school  than  they  otherwise  would. 

We  have  continued  the  course  which  a  year's  experience  has  proved 
to  be  most  agreeable  and  profitable  for  all  concerned,  of  having  only  a 
single  daily  session. 

Examinations  and  Exhihitions . — None  of  our  schools  have  ever  had 
recourse  to  or  made  a  trial  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  pupils  in 
so  many  public  and  private  seminaries  have  been  stimulated  to  emula- 
tion, by  the  off'er  of  prizes.  It  is  not  within  our  knowledge  that  our 
predecessors  in  this  board  ever  proposed  to  institute  prizes  from  our 
public  funds  ;  nor  has  any  citizen  or  friend  of  our  schools  ever  bestowed 
a  gift  for  such  a  purpose.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  here  on  the  good  or  bad  influences  Avrought  upon  the  pupils  of 
a  school  by  the  stimulation  of  prizes.  While  we  should  be  obliged  to 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  our  own  judgment  would  lead  us  <o  disap- 
prove of  that  method  of  exciting  the  spirit  of  emulation,   we   can  also 
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conceive  of  ways  in  which  any  friend  of  our  schools  might  contrive  an 
ingenious  plan  for  quickening  some  pupils  to  interest  or  diligence,  by 
providing  for  something  which  should  reward  the  industrious  and  not 
dishearten  the  dull.  But  as  the  case  stands  with  us,  our  schools  depend 
wholly  for  the  excitements  which  they  furnish  upon  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  devoted.  The  semi-annual  examinations  subject  their  condition 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  to  the  notice  of  the  sub-committees, 
and  the  annual  exhibitions  afford  to  the  parents  and  the  citizens  gene- 
rally some  means  for  estimating  the  work  accomplished. 

It  is  intended  that  the  examinations  shall  be  conducted  with  thorough- 
ness and  strict  impartiality.  The  scholars  and  the  teachers  have  them 
in  view  during  each  half  year,  and  know  what  is  expected  from  them. 
The  condition  of  each  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  in  this  way  inquired 
into  by  a  single  member  of  the  committee.  He  begins  with  the  class 
of  the  little  ones  who  are  mastering  the  symbolic  mysteries  of  the 
language  in  the  shapes  and  sounds  of  the  letters  ;  and  he  has  occasion 
to  respect  the  patient  qualities  exhibited  by  every  well  qualified  teacher 
in  thus  opening  and  smoothing  the  way  to  the  repositories  of  all  Avis- 
dom.  Following  up  the  process  which  the  teacher  has  been  pursuing, 
the  committee-man  listens  next  to  the  classes  that  can  put  letters 
together  into  one  or  two  syllables,  or  more,  and  can  spell  and  read,  and 
rehearse  the  multiplication  table — backwards,  forwards,  lengthwise, 
breadthwise  and  crosswise.  The  glory  of  this  primary  examination  is 
the  loud  utterance  and  explanation  of  the  "  abbreviations,"  viz. :  the 
cabalistic  capital  letters,  the  truncated  Latin  syllables,  italicized  charac- 
ters, and  marks  of  punctuation,  the  mastery  of  which  qualifies  the  boy 
or  girl  of  eight  years  to  take  the  first  degree  in  the  humane  arts,  and  to 
be  sent  up  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

President. — Timothy  T.  Sawyer. 


CHELMSFORD. 

In  former  reports  your  committee  have  directed  attention  to  certain 
evils  in  your  schools,  which  parents  have  the  ability  to  correct.  Two 
of  these  evils  have  so  increased  as  to  justify  and  require  all  the  legal 
power  of  your  committee  to  remove  or  lessen  them.  We  refer  to  sending 
children  to  school  under  five  years  of  age,  and  to  the  low  average 
attendance  of  scholars  above  that  age.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  physicians  and  practical  educators  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion,  have  united  in  condemning  the  practice  of  confining  very 
young  children  to  the  school-room,  and  subjecting  them  to  its  regula- 
tions.    Many  have  thought   the  age   of  six  quite  early  enough  for  such 
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subjection.  The  statement  has  been  made,  accompanied  by  facts  to 
support  it,  that  children  commencing  school  at  this  age,  will  be  better 
scholars  when  twelve  years  old,  than  they  who  commence  school  at  the 
age  of  four  years.  It  is  said  that  children,  constitutionally  bright, 
possessing  active  brains,  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  too  early 
confinement  in  the  school-room,  in  connection  with  the  taxing  their 
intellectual  powers. 

It  is  also  said  that  children  of  the  opposite  class  are  liable  to  acquire 
an  antipathy  to  study  when  required  to  devote  themselves  to  it  at  a  very 
early  age.  These  circumstances,  in  connection  with  facts  which  have 
come  under  our  own  observation,  have  convinced  us  that  the  practice  of 
sending  children  to  the  public  schools  under  five  years  of  age  is  per- 
nicious, especially  in  places  where  schools  are  continued  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  Beside  the  injury  to  the  young  child,  a  very  serious 
evil  results  to  the  schools  from  admitting  children  who  are  sent  at  an 
age  so  tender  that  no  motive  can  exist  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
except  the  desire  to  be  relieved  from  a  little  care  at  home.  The  Primary 
School  in  District  No.  8  has  been  particularly  annoyed  by  infantile 
pupils.  This  school,  too  large  for  one  teacher  without  them,  had  a 
tenth  of  its  whole  number  from  the  class  we  have  objected  to,  during 
the  past  winter.  Finding  persuasion  too  feeble  a  barrier  against  them, 
the  committee  have  adopted  a  resolution  to  exclude  from  this  school 
during  the  coming  yenr,  all  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  this 
rule  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

School  Committee. — B.  F.  Clark,  J.  C.  Bartlett,  John  Parkhurst. 


DRACUT. 

Every  community  should  possess  and  carry  energetically  into  practice, 
correct  and  definite  views  of  that  education,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  which  the  rising  generation  need  to  meet  successfully  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  But  this  complete  education  our  common 
school  system  only  partially  embraces,  and  one  branch  it  now  entirely 
excludes.  As  it  regards  instruction  in  certain  arts  and  sciences,  the 
system  has  obtained  a  high  and  very  commendable  degree  of  excellence. 
A  part  of  what  is  called  home  education  can  be  attended  to  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  this  part,  when  we  consider  how  much  of  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  life  comes  from  its  observance  or  neglect,  is  very  much 
overlooked.  That  part  of  home  education  generally  called  domestic, 
does  not  now  enter  at  all  into  the  design  of  the  common  school.  And 
yet  it  is,  in  reality  and  practically,  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  importance. 
This  is  taught,  or  we  might  rather  say  should  be  taught,  by  mothers  at 
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home  to  their  daughters,  some  of  whom  may  possibly,  if  not  probably, 
be  so  situated  in  after  life  as  to  feel  very  much  the  need  of  it.  The  sad 
and  general  neglect  of  this  is  sure  to  bring  much  discomfort  and  misery, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  others,  should  they  sustain  certain  con- 
nections with  them  in  the  world.  The  evils  springing  from  this  source 
have  already  become  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  diminish  every  year  the 
prospect  of  their  ever  sustaining  the  relation  here  alluded  to,  and  such 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  u.ntil  there  is  a  great  and  radical  reform  in 
this  matter.  As  a  nation,  we  manifest  either  the  grossest  inconsistency 
or  want  of  wisdom,  or  else  the  most  pitiable  and  subservient  spirit  to 
custom  or  fashion,  to  neglect  so  generally  this  important  department, 
while  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  education  obtained  from  books 
and  from  schools.  The  time  will  doubtless  yet  come  when  the  domestic 
education  of  a  young  lady  will  be  minutely  inquired  into  and  considered 
with  as  much  care  as  her  health  and  her  book  or  school  education. 

Another  important  part  of  education  is  called  physical.  This  relates 
more  particularly  to  the  body,  and  comes  but  partially  within  the  limits 
of  the  common  school.  This  is  still  sadly  neglected,  though  so  far  as 
construction  of  school- houses  and  their  accommodations  are  concerned, 
much  progress  of  late  years  has  been  made.  Yet  we  can  see  many 
youth  in  our  schools,  growing  up,  some  with  ill-shaped,  and  others  with 
distorted  forms,  attributable  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  habit  as  to  nature. 
A  sound  and  highly  improved  human  form  is  certainly  one  of,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  God.  The  most  a  teacher  can  do  for  the 
physical  education  of  his  pupils  is  to  see  that  they  have  sufficient  pure 
air  ;  that  their  various  sitting  and  standing  postures  do  not  form  curved 
spines,  humped  backs,  stooping  heads  and  shoulders,  and  contracted 
chests  ;  that  they  do  not  form  ungainly  habits  of  walking  or  uncouth 
movements  of  the  body  ;  that  the  younger  children  are  not  confined  too 
many  hours  in  the  school-room,  and  that  the  out  door  amusements  and 
exercises  shall  all  tend  to  develop,  strengthen  and  consolidate  healthy 
and  beautiful  forms. 

The  introduction  into  our  schools  of  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  will  afford  some  aid  in  improving  the  physical  nature  of  rising 
generations.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher,  his  practical  illustrations 
and  i-emarks  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  will  be  of  great  advantage. 
But  all  these  means  will  not  be  sufficient.  Parents,  especially,  should 
become  much  better  informed  on  this  subject,  and  give  more  attention 
to  some  particular  points  which  are  now  generally  neglected-  And 
after  all,  the  root  of  the  matter  will  not  be  fully  reached  until  the  same 
course  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  human  race  that  is  adopted  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  sound,  healthy  and  well  formed  bodies  in  domesticated 
animals.     The  same  general  and  particular  laws   of  God  on  this  point 
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apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  rational  as  to  the  irrational  creation, 
and  until  these  laws  are  better  known  and  obeyed,  Ave  must  expect  to 
see  the  same  amount  of  disease,  and  the  same  feeble  and  ill-shaped,  if 
not  deformed  bodies  that  now  meet  our  eyes.  When  all  concerned  give 
suitable  attention  to  this  branch .  of  education,  and  when,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  all,  the  material  furnished  to  be  wrought  upon  is  of  the  best 
kind,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  human  race  come  up  to  the  high 
and  noble  standard  of  physical  excellence  of  which  it  is  capable  and 
which  is  exceedingly  desirable. 

Another  important  branch  of  education  is  that  of  the  affections,  com- 
bined with  a  correct  inculcation  of  moral  truth — those  truths  which  have 
regard  to  right  and  wrong  in  their  specific  and  general  application. 
Why  has  God  given  those  affections,  in  such  tenderness  and  exuberance 
to  children  and  youth,  but  to  be  used  by  teachers  and  parents,  as  a 
powerful  instrumentality  to  govern  them  and  make  them  happy  and 
useful  ?  Let  these  affections,  then,  not  be  abused,  crushed  and  checked, 
but  receive  all  due  attention  in  our  schools  as  well  as  in  families.  Let 
the  children  be  taught  and  required  habitually  "  to  be  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another."  And  let  the  right  and  wrong  be  constantly  associated 
with  and  kept  in  view,  in  the  exercise  of  their  affections,  so  that  they 
may  not  only  be  kept  alive  and  glowing,  but  be  well  regulated  and  free 
from  selfishness.  Nor  should  moral  truths  be  taught  only  in  association 
with  the  affections,  but  as  applicable  to  all  conduct,  where  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong.  Far  more  attention,  we  think,  should  be  given  to 
instruction  in  sound  morals  and  good  manners  in  our  schools,  and  in 
families,  from  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit.  Our  country,  notwith- 
standing the  great  reforms  and  progress  in  education,  has  of  late  years 
developed,  to  an  alarming  degree,  a  disregard  of  veracity,  moral  honesty 
and  integrity  in  making  and  executing  national  and  state  laws — in  the 
management  of  pecuniary  corporations — and  in  the  varied  commercial 
pursuits  and  transactions  of  life.  And  if  a  change  does  not  soon  take 
place  no  man  can  regain  confidence  in  his  fellow  man,  and  we  shall 
obtain,  as  a  nation,  eminent  and  world-wide  distinction  for  fillibusterism, 
perjury,  rapacity,  frauds  and  general  coituption.  A  small  manual,  con- 
taining the  cream  of  sound  morals  and  correct  manners  is  very  much 
needed  in  all  our  common  schools. 

But  education  is  not  complete  until  it  embraces  the  religious,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  Owing  to 
diversity  of  religious  sentiment,  the  people  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  enact  laws  to  regulate  this  branch  of  education  in  common  schools. 
The  law,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  allows 
and  requires  that  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  religion,  should  be 
taught  so  far  as  not  justly  to  be  termed  sectarianism.     But  our  observa- 
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tion  and  information  on  this  point  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  law  is,  in 
this  respect,  but  imperfectly  complied  with.  If  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  with  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  were  increased  ten- 
fold in  domestic,  social,  civil  and  commercial  affairs,  we  should  be  a  far 
more  peaceable,  useful  and  happy  nation  than  we  now  are.  We  may 
build  up,  if  we  can,  a  colossal  statue  of  education  and  refinement  in  our 
land,  without  any  religious  or  sound  moral  principles  incorporated  in  it ; 
but  the  structure  cannot  long  stand,  if  at  all. 

School  Committee. —  Chakles    B.  Vaknum,    William    Allen,    Asa 
Clement. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

The  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  have  varied  in  length  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-seven  weeks  :  the  average  length  being  thirty-four 
weeks.  The  school  year  was  divided  into  three  terms  ;  with  short 
vacations  between  the  autumn  and  winter  terms,  and  between  the  winter 
and  spring  terms  ;  and  a  vacation  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  plan  of  three,  instead  of  two  terms  a  year,  has  been  tried 
now  for  several  years — long  enough  to  settle  the  question  that  the  new 
plan  is  better  than  the  old.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  confirmed  the  committee  in  the  belief  that  thirty-four  weeks 
in  the  year  is  suflSciently  long  to  confine  children  in  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Schools.  It  is  believed  that  as  much  actual  mental  labor 
is  secured,  and  as  large  an  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  as  when  the 
schools  were  kept  forty  weeks.  In  making  the  comparison,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  of  qalification  are  employed  in 
our  schools  now,  than  were  employed  five  years  ago.  But  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  does  not  account  for  all  the  difference.  There 
is  more  harmony  of  views  among  the  people  of  the  town,  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  schools,  now,  than  existed  at  the  period  named. 
But  this  is  more  directly  promotive  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools, 
than  of  the  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil.  After  a 
rest  of  four  or  eight  weeks,  the  child  goes  to  his  book  with  a  zest  and 
an  energy  which  he  cannot  command,  if  kept  in  a  continuous  round  of 
school  duties.  And  if  he  finds  his  old  teacher  at  her  accustomed  post, 
as  he  is  supposed  to  do,  in  our  present  system  of  permanency  of  teachers, 
he  is  ready  to  begin  about  where  he  left  off.  A  few  review  lessons, 
and  the  revival  of  some  associations,  and  the  resetting'  of  some  fallen 
landmarks,  prepare  him  for  renewed  progress.  It  is  not  continuous 
drilling,  so  much  as  awakened  mental  activity,  that  gives  clearness  of 
perception,  and  fixes  principles  and  rules  and  facts  in  the  memory. 
And  that  mental  vigor  and  grasp  depend  essentially  on  bodily  vigor  and 
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elasticity.     And  in  cTiildren  this  physical  power  follows  a  suitable  amount 
of  recreation  and  physical  exercise. 

Children  should  have  time  to  grow  in  stature,  and  develop  the  bones 
and  muscles  symmetrically.  They  should  have  time  to  play,  and  to 
work,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  the  routine  of  in-door  and  out-door 
domestic  affairs.  They  should  be  accustomed  to  share  in  the  parental 
purposes,  and  cares,  and  duties,  and  thus  discover  for  themselves  the 
uses  and  practical  application  of  what  they  study  at  school.  They  should 
discover  that  the  school  is  a  means  rather  than  an  end ;  a  preparation, 
rather  than  a  completion.  A  set  time  is  necessary  for  this.  A  share  of 
time  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  this  physical  training  and  initia- 
tion into  practical  life,  should  be  allotted  for  its  acquisition.  One-third 
of  the  year — one-third  of  the  whole  sunlight  of  the  days  of  the  year — 
children  should  sleep  o'nights — is  not  too  large  a  share.  Life  will  be 
lengthened  by  it ;  and  the  power  of  action  for  that  life  Avill  be  immea- 
surably increased. 

It  is  feared  that  those  parents  who  complain  that  the  vacation  is  too 
long,  and  get  up  a  private  school  to  shorten  it,  have  not  studied  aright 
the  moral,  and  mental,  and  physical  structure  and  wants  of  their  children. 
They  have  overlooked  the  essential  fact  that  children  will  become  men  and 
women ;  and  will  have  need  to  use  common  sense  quite  as  often  as  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  ;  and  will  need  strength  and  endurance 
as  well  as  knowledge. 

Parents  who  declare  so  emphatically  that  they  "  can  do  nothing  with 
their  children  at  home,  these  long  vacations,"  are  supposed  to  be  jesting  ; 
though  it  is  really  too  serious  a  matter  for  trifling.  If  they  really 
intend  to  make  a  public  confession  of  their  parental  unfitnesses  and 
delinquencies,  though  it  may  be  a-  hopeful  sign,  yet  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  the  spirit  of  a  confession  determines  its  sincerity.  And 
it  is  further  suggested  that  the  speedy  correction  of  acknowledged  defi- 
ciencies is  true  wisdom. 

During  term  time,  the  parent  shares  a  divided  responsibility  with  the 
teacher.  But  in  vacation,  the  parent  has  the  whole  control  of  his  child. 
Its  plans  and  duties,  and  amusements  are  under  his  personal  inspection. 
All  its  trials  and  disappointments,  and  hopes  and  fears  are  told  in  his 
ear ;  and  his  sympathy  is  the  young  heart's  cordial.  This  is  right. 
And  for  this  exclusive  control,  and  observance  of  moral  tendencies  and 
prevalent  temper,  our  vacations  are  not  too  long.  The  parent  is  of 
necessity  the  child's  guardian.  Its  embryo  powers  are  intrusted  to  him 
for  nurture  and  restraint;  its  character  is  to  be  moulded  by  him;  he  is 
accountable  for  its  future.  Let  him  then  take  the  responsibility  imposed  ; 
be  the  guide,  and  authority,  and  shaper  of  the  child's  life.  Let  him, 
with  the  Divine  aid,  introduce   the  child  to  the  world,  fitted  to  bear  a 
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full  share  of  the  world's  burdens,  and  contribute  to  the  world's  enjoy- 
ment, and  be  a  vital  power  in  the  world's  success. 

Is  there  not  danger  that  with  the  present  excellence  and  length  of 
our  schools,  parents — perhaps  through  their  very  confidence  in  a  wise 
and  good  teacher — may  too  largely  transfer  their  own  responsibility  and 
trust  the  teacher  to  do  for  them,  what  is  their  only  prerogative  ? 

Writing. — The  committee  have  been  sensible  of  a  marked  deficiency 
in  this  important  branch,  in  most  of  the  schools.  Some  good  teachers 
in  other  things,  are  great  bunglers  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The  less  they 
say  on  the  subject,  the  sooner  is  it  mended  by  the  pupil.  And  there  are 
inherent  difficulties  in  teaching  this  art,  which  the  best  writers  readily 
appreciate,  and  which  deter  them  from  any  thing  like  systematic  training. 

To  insure  regular  practice,  and  as  the  committee  believe,  to  aff'ord  the 
best  means  to  acquire  a  free,  bold,  legible  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  learn  spelling,  and  the  simpler  principles  of  drawing,  the  committee 
recommended  to  all  the  teachers  to  require  a  daily  exercise  in  writing 
words  on  the  blackboard.  The  intention  was  that  all  of  a  sufficient  age 
should  spell  one  lesson  a  day  in  this  manner — the  words  to  be  given  out 
by  the  teacher,  in  number  to  occupy  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  as  the 
case  might  be.  After  the  lesson  was  written  by  the  class,  the  teacher 
was  to  criticise  the  spelling,  the  writing,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  straight- 
ness  of  the  lines,  and  the  neatness  of  the  work  generally.  Where  the 
plan  was  faithfully  carried  out,  as  it  was  in  many  of  the  schools,  the 
committee  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result.  A  rapid  improve- 
ment in  writing,  and  good  progress  in  spelling,  were  uniformly  noticed. 

School  Committee. — Josiah  H.  Temple,  Increase  N.  Taebox,  B.  G. 

NoETHKUP. 

HOLLISTON. 

Music  in  the  School- Room. — Nearly  every  teacher  employed  the  past 
year  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  introduced  singing  into  the 
school-room.  This  is  a  healthy  exercise  for  youth,  and  where  proper 
attention  is  given  to  the  mode  of  practice,  tends  to  improve  the  voice  for 
reading  and  speaking.  This  should  be  a  general  exercise  for  all  the 
scholars  who  "wish  to  join  in  it,  and  not  as  in  some  instances  we  noticed 
where  a  few  of  the  best  singers  only  were  selected  out  to  do  all  the 
singing.  We  noticed  that  teachers  frequently  selected  music  for  their 
pupils  which  was  too  difficult,  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  majority 
to  learn.  But  the  worst  evil  connected  with  the  singing  in  our  schools, 
for  a  few  j'^ears  past,  has  been  the  formation  of  a  corrupt  taste  in  the 
pupils,  by  introducing  negro  melodies  and  hackneyed  street  songs,  and 
permitting  every  music-book  agent  who  comes  along,  to  peddle  his  trash 
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in  the  school-room.  The  effect  of  learning  such  music  in  the  school- 
room, is  to  destroy  the  pupil's  taste  for  music  as  a  science.  And  we 
find  that  in  proportion  to  the  number,  there  are  fewer  youth  now  who 
acquire,  or  have  any  desire  to  acquire,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
music,  than  there  were  five  or  ten  years  since.  Music  should  be  taught 
in  our  public  schools  as  a  science,  and  not  used  wholly  as  an  amusement 
for  the  scholars.  Every  grammar  and  district  school-room  should  be 
furnished  with  a  music  blackboard ;  that  the  teacher  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity whenever  time  will  permit,  of  introducing  general  elementary 
exercises,  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  pupils  as  a  discipline  of  the 
mind,  if  no  other  object  was  sought.  We  would  suggest  to  the  next 
school  committee,  that  they  prescribe  the  singing  books  to  be  used,  in 
their  list  of  text-books.  Among  the  teachers  who  have  been  the  more 
successful  and  judicious  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  sing  during  the  past 
year,  we  would  name  the  teacher  of  the  Primary  School  No.  4,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  Intermediate  School  No.  8.  In  these  schools  nearly  every 
scholar  learned  to  sing. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — Within  a  few  years,  the  State,  by  estab- 
lishing Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Public  Lectures  on 
Education,  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher's 
qualifications  and  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  Teachers  must  now 
study  their  profession,  must  enlarge  and  deepen  their  culture,  or  fall 
behind  their  cotemporaries,  and  also  behind  their  own  success  in  former 
terms.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  several  branches  taught,  in  a  manner  that  will  interest, 
and  that  can  be  understood  and  comprehended  by  their  pupils.  They 
should  not  be  slaves  to  their  text-books  ;  but  should  consider  them  only 
as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  superstructure,  whose  beautiful 
proportions  shall  reveal  their  own  individual  method  of  imparting 
instruction. 

Teachers  should  read  and  study  to  enrich  their  instructions.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  history  and  geography.  No  teacher  can  impart 
instruction  in  geography  in  the  best  manner,  even  to  a  Primary  School, 
without  understanding  physical  geography.  So  in  history,  the  teacher 
should  interest  the  class  by  giving  pleasing  and  instructive  anecdotes  of 
men  and  things.  A  practical  knowledge  of  physiology  is  valuable,  even 
to  a  Primary  School  teacher  ;  that  the  scholars  may  be  taught  why  they 
should  sit  erect,  why  fresh  air  is  needed,  and  why  their  exercises  and 
positions  are  useful.  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  should  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  proper  development  of  the  organs  of  articulation 
in  their  pupils,  and  require  them  to  give  the  elementary  sounds  correctly, 
and  should  correct  their  bad  habits  of  utterance  and  pronunciation. 
Teachers  should  study  the  art  of  government,  that  they  may  exercise 
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thieir  authority  in  the  school-room  in  the  manner  which  shall  most 
benefit  those  placed  under  their  care.  Whenever  punishment  is 
necessary,  the  teacher  should  avoid  a  harsh  and  provoking  manner  of 
administering  it,  as  tbis  excites  the  baser  passions  of  the  pupil  and 
injures  his  disposition.  The  best  "authority"  is  based  on  true  and 
moral  principles,  and  its  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  pupil,  and  form  in 
him  the  habit  of  self-respect  and  self-government.  Teachers  who  care 
so  little  about  the  education  of  youth,  as  to  make  no  effort  to  meet 
these  requirements,  would  do  well  to  vacate  the  profession. 

School  Committee. — 0.  B.  Bullakd,  S.  G.  Buenap,  A.  N.  Miller. 


LINCOLN. 

"We  deem  it  needful  to  remark  also  upon  the  importance  in  all  our 
schools  of  more  careful  and  thorough  habits  of  study.  We  wish  par- 
ticularly to  call  to  this  subject  the  attention  of  both  scholars  and 
parents.  There  is  a  great  disposition  in  the  minds  of  many  in  our 
schools,  and  a  disposition  often  fostered  at  home,  to  "go  a-head  "  in 
study.  And  by  this  is  meant,  not  so  much  to  advance  in  definite 
knowledge,  as  to  go  over  and  through  one  text-book,  all  in  a  hurry,  and 
then  to  take  up  another  of  a  higher  grade,  and  as  hastily  go  through 
that.  Their  aim  is  to  skim  over  a  large  surface.  If  they  could  get  the 
cream  of  knowledge  by  such  skimming,  it  might  be  the  best  way.  But 
the  trouble  with  it  is,  that  in  study,  the  cream  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  like  that  of  a  pan  of  milk  ;  it  is  rather  like  golden  ore  in  the 
mine,  and  we  must  hunt  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  or  dig  for  it 
amidst  granite  rocks.  Or,  to  choose  a  figure  nearer  home,  this  rapid 
and  superficial  method  of  study  is  like  the  labors  of  the  farmer  who 
undertakes  to  cultivate  twice  as  many  acres  as  his  neighbors,  and  to  that 
end  brushes  over  large  fields,  thrusting  in  his  plough  here  and  there 
and  planting  solitary  hills  of  corn  amidst  bushes  and  weeds.  Such  a 
man  might  make  a  great  show  of  work,  but  its  expansion  over  large 
territory  would  find  its  true  exponent  only  in  the  emptiness  of  his  gar- 
ner. Of  a  like  want  of  wisdom  are  those  chargeable  who  wish  to  hurry 
over  all  the  studies  pursued  in  school,  and  reach  the  first  class,  when 
they  are  scarcely  qualified  for  the  third  or  fourth.  With  them  a  review 
is  lost  labor.  Tell  them  that  their  superstructure  is  wider  than  their 
foundation,  that  they  had  better  go  back  and  learn  anew,  and  more  care- 
fully, the  first  principles  of  the  branch  of  study  they  are  professing  to 
pursue,  and  they  feel  dishonored  by  the  suggestion. 

But  every  one  who  has  any  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education, 
knows  that  all  this  is  consummate  fully.     Those  who  commit  it  suSer 
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for  it  in  a  stint  of  their  mental  faculties  which  they  will  never  outgrow. 
We  like  not  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  many  things  :  it  is  like  quack 
medicine,  it  may  be  very  harmless,  and  at  the  same  time  profitless  ;  or 
it  may  be  doing,  through  life,  more  harm  than  good. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

We  prefer,  for  subsequent  usefulness,  a  correct  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  the  student  professes  to  learn,  though  he  should 
have  little  time  for  study,  and  would  of  course  go  but  little  way  in  the 
paths  of  learning ;  for  having  made  a  good  beginning,  he  can  go  on 
adding  to  his  attainments,  as  he  afterwards  passes  through  the  long 
terms  in  the  school  of  experience.  But  the  superficial  student  goes  over 
much  ground,  and  fancies  that  he  has  learned  all  there  is  to  be  learned ; 
that  he  has  "finished  his  education,"  and  so  never  learns  how  to  learn, 
and  fails  to  learn  any  thing  to  good  purpose  in  any  period  of  life. 

The  superficial  learner  suffers  in  the  very  work  he  is  so  anxious  to 
hurry  through.  While  the  thorough  student  loves  study,  and  his  mind 
is  fed  and  gratified  by  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  is  carefully  exploring, 
the  former  finds  his  school  labors  a  burden,  and  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  his  teacher,  and  every  thing  else.  Let  us  visit  the  school, 
and  witness  his  toils.  He  rises  to  read  :  it  is  an  elaborate  article,  in 
the  highest  reading  book  in  school.  He  worries  through  the  sentences 
as  the  mower  worries  through  a  heavy  swath  with  a  dull  scythe :  the 
long  Avords  distress  him  ;  perhaps  they  are  for  him  unutterable  ;  or  he 
murders  them  as  if  they  were  his  mortal  foes.  At  any  rate  he  is  quite 
innocent  of  conceiving  their  meaning,  and  manages  his  voice  as  if  he 
were  reading  Chinese.  Why  is  reading  such  hard  Avork  for  him  ? 
Because  he  is  not  willing  to  remain  in  a  lower  class,  and  with  a  book  he 
can  read  with  some  ease,  and  can  in  a  measure  understand.  Or  he  is 
called  up  to  recite  in  arithmetic,  and  we  find  him  "toiling  in  rowing" 
through  the  deep  waters  of  interest  or  the  square  root,  and  not  half  the 
problems  can  he  possibly  master.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  he  has  gone 
over  the  previous  rules  of  arithmetic  without  understanding  them,  and 
failed  to  discipline  his  mind  by  going  through  faithfully  the  arithmetical 
computations  which  those  rules  enjoined. 

Let  it  rather  be  understood  that  a  scholar's  advancement  in  study  is 
to  be  measured,  not  by  the  number  of  pages  he  goes  over,  but  rather  by 
what  he  learns  definitely  and  correctly,  and  makes  a  part  of  his  own 
intellectual  wealth.  We  prefer,  not  long  lessons  poorly  learned,  and 
forgotten  in  a  fe^v  days,  but  shorter  lessons  well  learned  and  not  to  be 
forgotten ;  a  few  truths  well  understood,  and  laid  away  like  well 
sharpened  instruments,  in  their  proper  place,  ready  for  use  when  the 
time  of  need  shall  come. 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  acquisition  of  definite  knowledge,  the  careful 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  We  speak  with  equal  emphasis 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers,  and  the  acquisition  of  correct 
moral  principles.  This  part  of  an  education  is  too  much  neglected  in 
our  schools.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the  scholars  receive  generally 
too  little  attention  from  our  teachers.  It  is  a  deformity,  when  the  young 
mind  becomes  strong  in  intellectual  power,  but  weak  in  moral  principle 
and  deficient  in  moral  discernment.  One  of  the  best  means  of  persuad- 
ing the  members  of  a  school  to  the  maintenance  of  an  upright  deport- 
ment, and  the  faithful  pursuit  of  study,  is  to  make  a  constant  appeal  to 
their  moral  sense,  and  set  before  them  moral  motives  and  obligations. 
We  would  not  have  our  Common  Schools  identical  with  the  Sunday 
School,  but  we  would  have  the  first  rules  of  religion  and  morality 
inseparably  incorporated  with  the  frame-work  of  intellectual  truth. 
And  we  are  confident  that,  as  our  Common  School  system  is  brought  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  it  will  be  the  wish  and.  expectation  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  endeavor  of  teachers,  that  the  young  should  obtain 
in  school  a  symmetrical  culture  of  all  their  various  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  ;  that  they  should  acquire  in  them,  if  from  no  other 
source,  a  good  degree  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  works  of  God  in 
nature,  but  of  themselves  as  among  the  noblest  of  his  works,  and  of 
their  relations  and  obligations  to  the  great  family  of  man,  which  he  has 
ordained. 

School    Committee. — W.   C.  Jackson,    Lewis   E.   Smith,  Henry   C. 
Chapin,  Charles  Brown,  James  Farrar,  Jr. 


LOWELL. 

Qualification  of  Teachers. — It  did  not  require  much  time  or  observa- 
tion to  satisfy  the  committee  that  among  the  many  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  of  this  city,  there  existed  a  great  difference  in  point  of 
education,  general  information,  force  of  character,  elegance  of  manners, 
and  aptness  to  teach.  We  found  this  difference  not  only  by  comparing 
our  teachers  of  greatest  experience  with  those  who  had  recently  been 
elected,  but  we  found  it  an  existing  fact  which  a  long  or  short  experience 
in  our  schools  did  not  determine. 

We  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  discussed  it  in  committee,  and 
resolved  that  it  was  our  duty  to  employ  the  best  teachers  that  could  be 
hired  for  the  salaries  given  in  our  schools,  regardless  of  every  other 
consideration.  Early  in  the  year,  therefore,  we  voted  to  inform  all 
our  teachers  that  at  the  next  annual  election,  all  applicants  for  re- 
election would   stand   on  their  merits   alone,  the  fact  of  having  been 
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engaged  as  teachers  hitherto,  giving  them  no  advantage  over  new 
applicants.  This  action  M^as  made  known  to  all  the  teachers  and  in 
some  instances,  a  marked  and  very  welcome  change  was  soon  manifest. 
The  question  Avas  repeatedly  asked,  does  that  mean  me  ?  and  the  result 
showed  plainly  what  answer  was  given  to  the  inquiry.  It  is  not  well 
that  a  teacher,  when  once  elected  and  placed  in  a  school,  should  feel 
that  his  position  is  secured  beyond  a  contingency  and  that  the  oversight 
of  the  committee  is  a  matter  of  form,  only,  which  is  not  to  affect  him, 
or  penetrate  to  his  delinquencies  or  want  of  qualifications,  and  we  think 
that  this  notice  was  an  admonition  not  without  good  efi'ects  in  certain 
schools  where  improvement  was  desired.  Greater  efforts  were  made  by 
certain  teachers  than  they  had  ever  before  manifested,  and  the  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  next  term  showed  plainly,  that  in  all  our  schools 
an  unusual  amount  of  labor  had  been  performed. 

We  do  not  say,  or  think  that  this  notice  had  any  direct  effect  upon 
many  of  our  teachers,  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  and  call  forth  from 
them  greater  diligence  and  faithfulness  ;  for  there  are  teachers  in  our 
schools  who  are  conscious  of  having  done  their  work  faithfully  and  who 
know  full  well  that  such  a  notice  did  not  particularly  concern  them. 
And  yet  we  know,  that  such  teachers,  feeling  assured  by  this  expression 
of  the  committee  that  something  more  was  expected,  than  vt^as  being 
accomplished  in  some  of  our  schools,  labored  in  harmony  with  this 
desire,  increasing,  unconsciously  perhaps,  their  own  efforts  and  their 
own  success. 

The  subject  of  the  qualification  of  teachers  has  not,  as  we  believe, 
at  all  times  received  that  attention  from  those  having  in  charge  the 
interest  of  our  schools,  which  its  importance  demands.  It  has  doubtless 
been  considered  by  our  predecessors,  a  delicate  subject  to  discuss,  and 
that  may  account  for  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been  said  by  them  in 
regard  to  it.  They  may  have  found  it  difficult  to  act  upon,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  evils  now  exist  which  should  have  been  avoided 
or  have  found  a  speedy  remedy.  As  a  committee,  having  in  charge  the 
interests  of  our  schools,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  and  we  shall  discuss  the  matter  in  this  report  as  its  importance 
demands. 

There  is  no  position  in  which  an  individual  can  be  placed  where 
greater  responsibilities  must  be  assumed,  than  are  devolved  upon  a 
teacher  of  one  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  scientific 
education  of  a  teacher  is  deemed  sufficient — not  enough  when  to  this  is 
added  an  unquestionable  moral  character  ;  neither  is  it  sufficient  that 
with  both  of  these  there  shall  be  found  combined  an  aptness  to  teach. 
A  teacher  should  not  be  wanting  in  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  accomplish- 
ments.    An  awkward  bearing,  an  abrupt  or  clownish  address,  will  do 
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more  to  mar  tlie  beauty  of  those  minds  and  characters  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher,  to  fashion  and  develop  than  most  of  us  have  ever 
imagined  or  can  well  calculate.  Children  are  creatures  of  imitation,  and 
looking  upon  their  teachers  as  proper  examples,  they  are  quite  as  likely 
to  seize  upon  and  copy  in  their  own  acts,  manners  and  accomplishments, 
the  evil  as  the  good. 

Unrefined  manners,  uncouth  expressions,  undignified  and  trifling 
conduct,  or  untidy  and  negligent  habits,  cannot  be  compensated  for  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  or  even  this  in  addition  to  an  unobjection- 
able moral  character.  In  human  intercourse,  every  element  of  character 
is  an  educator. 

Manners  are  often  formative  of  morals — natural  aptitudes  for  what 
is  refined  and  elevated,  or  for  what  is  low  and  disgusting,  are  easily 
developed.  Ill  breeding  or  good  breeding  at  home  or  in  school,  extends 
to,  and  in  some  way  shapes  and  determines  all  the  habits  of  life.  Upon 
this  subject  we  find  in  the  annual  report  of  the  committee,  last  year,  the 
following  most  excellent  and  truthful  remarks  :  "  We  believe  that 
scholars  should  be  treated  in  their  intercourse  with  teachers,  in  a 
gentlemanly  and  lady-like  way.  We  use  these  words  in  their  highest 
and  true  sense,  as  expressive  of  nobleness,  generosity,  kindness  and 
dignity."  There  is  a  certain  silent,  but  resistless  influence,  going  out 
from  the  teacher,  in  whom  these  qualities  stand  forth  prominently,  that 
will  not  fail  to  mould  the  characters,  minds  and  manners  of  the  school 
to  the  same  noble  fashionings.  By  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
schools  of  this  city  during  the  year  now  closing,  we  are  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  these  truths,  and  that  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  these  considerations  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  complain  without  a  cause,  neither  would  we  be  too  exacting; 
yet  the  contrast  which  no  one  can  fail  to  observe,  in  passing  from  school 
to  school,  in  this  city,  makes  it  imperative  upon  us  to  say  what  we  have 
here  said,  and  in  conclusion  upon  this  point,  to  recommend  to  our 
successors  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  a  teacher's  qualifications, 
than  has  heretofore  been  given. 

But,  while  we  say  this,  and  urge  the  importance  of  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence  in  this  respect, — while  we  say  that  scientific  and  moral 
qualifications  are  not  the  only  qualifications  sought  for  and  required 
in  a  teacher,  we  do  not  by  any  means  undervalue  these  indispensable 
requisites. 

Moral  qualifications  are  the  first  of  all  to  be  considered,  for  without 
them,  scientific  attainments  and  refined  manners  are  unsanctified,  and 
can  aid  to  accomplish  but  a  part  of  the  work  which  every  teacher  has  to 
do.  Nothing  touches  the  sensitive  heart  of  childhood,  and  wins  its 
regard  so  readily  as  do  the  influences  flowing  out  from  the  acts  and 
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teachings  of  a  pure  heart.  Nothing  will  throw  around  and  over  a 
school,  such  a  constraining,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an  inspiring 
influence  as  this ;  it  enlists  the  best  powers,  harmonizes  the  best 
promptings,  and  gives  strength  to  the  best  desires  of  the  soul.  Seeing 
this  in  the  teacher,  the  child  is  taught  by  it  that  education  finds  its 
completion  in  character  and  action. 

The  moral  influence  of  a  teacher  is  felt  beyond  the  school-room,  and 
penetrates  to  the  purposes,  acts,  and  results  of  future  years  ;  and  when 
we  know  that  such  influences  for  good  or  for  evil  are  to  be  exerted  by 
those  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  our  schools,  we  cannot  exercise  too 
great  a  care  in  the  selection  of  individuals  upon  whom  we  Avould  have 
such  responsibilities  rest.  Indeed  the  provisions  of  law  have  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  require  that  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
taught  by  persons  of  "  competent  ability  and  good  morals." 

In  regard  to  the  scientific  qualification  of  teachers,  we  believe  that  the 
standard  adopted  has  been  too  low,  and  that  neither  parents  nor  com- 
mittees have  expected  or  required  enough  in  this  respect. 

The  requirement  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools  shall  be  competent  to  give  instruction  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  But  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  word  competent?  Is  it  enough  that  they  can 
read  and  spell  with  tolerable  ease,  and  correctness,  write  a  good  hand, 
repeat  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  give  the  syntax  of  sentences  correctly, 
while,  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  can  solve  all  the  problems  in  arith- 
metic, according  to  all  the  directions  therein  given?  We  doubt  not  that 
some  would  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  honestly  think 
that  such  qualifications  were  all  that  should  be  required.  But  if  that 
is  a  correct  conclusion,  many  a  scholar  is  qualified  to  teach  Avhen  he 
comes  before  us,  and  asks  to  pass  up  in  his  course  of  study  from  the 
Grammar  to  the  High  School.  The  fact  of  an  ability  to  do  all  we 
have  just  mentioned  is  but  a  part  of  the  evidence  which  should  be 
required  before  we  pronounce  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  position 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  aforesaid. 

A  teacher  may  be  able  to  spell  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  yet  may 
not  understand  the  principles  of  orthography.  He  may  read  fluently, 
and  yet  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  philosophy  upon  which  rhetorical 
rules  and  principles  are  founded.  He  may  write  a  fair  hand,  and  yet 
have  no  ability  to  teach  others  how  to  write.  He  may  solve  a  difiicult 
problem  in  arithmetic,  directed  by  the  rule  given  him,  and  yet  be  wholly 
unable  to  explain  the  process,  or  tell  why  a  single  step  in  the  same  was 
taken.  To  be  a  teacher  implies  an  ability  to  teach ;  and  he  who  cannot 
explain  the  process  by  which  scientific  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  called  a  teacher  of  science.     Competency  to  teach,  implies 
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a  tliorough  understanding  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught ;  and  the  teacher 
must  not  only  know  the  "  why  and  the  wherefore,"  but  he  must  be  able, 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  to  explain  the  same  to  others.  Knowing 
and  teaching  are  very  different  matters,  and  therefore  has  many  a  good 
scholar  failed  entirely  of  success  in  the  teacher's  avocation. 

To  know  is  the  first  requisite,  however ;  and  this  knowledge  should 
comprehend  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  sciences  to  be  taught.  The  committee  are  not  satisfied,  and  a 
competent  teacher  will  never  be  satisfied  when  the  young  arithmetician 
can  do  no  better  than  to  say,  "  I  have  solved  a  certain  problem  in  a 
certain  way,  because  the  rule  in  the  book  so  directed  me." 

An  arithmetic,  with  all  the  rules  and  directions  therein  set  forth,  can 
be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings,  and  if  the  teacher  is  to  go  no  further 
with  his  scholars  than  simply  to  place  the  book  before  them,  and  bid 
them  proceed  as  the  rules  direct,  and  content  themselves  with  knowing 
that  certain  processes  enable  them  to  arrive  at  certain  results,  giving 
them  no  other  reason  than  "  because  the  book  says  so,"  we  might  almost 
as  well  dispense  with  the  teacher,  and  depend  upon  the  book  alone. 
And  this  same  principle  is  true  when  applied  to  all  the  other  studies 
taught  in  our  schools.  Rules  are  to  be  analyzed  and  explained  by  the 
teacher.  The  rule  directs  the  scholar  how ;  it  is  for  the  teacher  to 
explain  to  him  why. 

In  our  text-books  on  geography,  history  and  grammar,  many  things 
are  said  to  be, — many  relations  are  said  to  exist,  and  no  reasons  are 
given  why  they  are,  or  how  they  exist.  The  book  may  teach  that  the 
proposition,  or  the  active  transitive  verb,  or  the  participle  from  such  a 
verb,  governs  the  objective  case.  But  how,  and  why?  Is  not  the  scholar 
to  know  this  also  ?  Until  this  is  explained  to  his  satisfaction,  has  he 
any  reliable  knowledge  that  the  proposition  is  a  true  one  ?  Must  he  be 
left  to  answer  that  it  is  so,  because  the  book  says  it  is  so  ?  Can  we  not 
see  in  this  illustration  what  the  teacher's  work  should  be  ? 

The  committee  are  convinced  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  portion  of  a  teacher's  work  than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  and  they 
must  also  say  that,  in  some  of  our  schools,  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 
During  the  year  the  attention  of  teachers  has  been  freqiiently  called 
to  this  point,  and  in  some  instances,  a  good  degree  of  improvement  has 
been  made. 

General  Welfare  of  our  ScJiools. — Upon  the  general  welfare  of  our 
schools,  passing  for  the  present  any  exceptions  which  we  may  think  it 
necessary  to  make,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  citizens 
of  Lowell,  and  to  assure  them  that,  as  a  whole,  our  schools  are  gradually 
improving,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  worthy  and  efficient  teachers.  The 
fact  that  this  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and   consequently  that  a  large 
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number  of  scholars  are  compelled  to  work  in  the  mills  a  portion  of  each 
year,  attending  school  only  so  long  as  the  law  of  the  State  requires,  is 
one  which  should  be  considered,  when  we  compare  our  schools  with 
those  of  other  cities.  Where  so  large  a  number,  as  are  those  of  this 
class  in  Lowell,  are  irregular  in  their  attendance,  going  into  the  classes 
of  our  schools  to  remain  but  a  single  term,  and  often,  with  no  other 
motive,  than  simply  to  comply  with  the  law,  there  cannot  be  that 
progress  and  perfection  realized  which  are  attained  in  schools  where 
this  evil  does  not  exist.  Some  of  our  schools  are  much  more  troubled 
in  this  way,  than  are  others,  and  yet,  in  all  of  them,  there  are  those  who 
are  only  transient  scholars,  and  who  have,  and  can  be  made  to  have, 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  school,  the  teachers,  or  the  studies  to  which 
they  attend.  To  make  such  schools  stand  as  high  as  those  may  stand 
in  a  commercial  city,  where  the  attendance  is  regular,  is  quite  impossible  ; 
and  considering  this  and  all  other  matters  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  this 
city,  we  should  not  complain  much  of  the  rank  they  hold  when  compared 
with  those  in  more  favored  locations. 

Primary  Schools. — Our  Primary  Schools,  those  nurseries  of  education 
which  we  cannot  regard  with  too  much  attention,  or  watch  over  too 
constantly,  are,  as  a  whole,  in  a  prosperous  and  tolerably  satisfactory 
condition.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
this — exceptions  that  we  need  not  mention,  and  which,  by  a  further 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  few  teachers  may  not  long  be  reckoned  as 
such. 

This  class  of  schools  has  never  received  the  attention  which  they 
demand,  and  that  degree  of  importance  has  not  been  attached  to  them 
which  they  justly  merit.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  ends  are  made  up 
of  beginnings — that  the  last  of  life's  decisions  and  results,  take  shape, 
and  form,  and  character,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  earliest  impres- 
sions— and  with  equal  truthfulness  may  we  assert,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Primary  School  goes  with  the  scholar  through  every  succeeding 
stage  of  his  progress  in  education,  helping  him  to  surmount  the  varied 
obstacles  in  his  pathway,  with  ease  and  rapidity ;  or,  hanging  upon  him 
like  a  worthless  obstacle,  retards,  instead  of  promoting,  his  successful 
advancement. 

If  this  be  so,  if  so  much  is  dependant  upon  the  education  received  in 
our  Primary  Schools — upon  the  impressions  there  made,  the  discipline 
there  established,  and  the  work  there  begun,  how  false  is  the  idea 
too  generally  prevalent,  viz.  :  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  a  Primary 
School — that  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  to  give  instruction  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  science — in  other  words,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all 
the  future  greatness  to  which  the  young  mind  shall  ever  attain.  Never 
was  there  a  more  mistaken  idea  than  this,   and  the  subject  should  be 
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kept  constantly  before  the  people,  until  the  evils  arising  from  such 
impressions  are  removed.  The  teachers  selected  for  our  Primary  Schools 
should  be  as  thoroughly  educated  in  all  the  branches  there  taught,  as 
they  should  be  in  the  higher  branches,  were  they  to  have  charge  of 
departments  in  the  High  School.  Nor  is  this  of  itself  sufficient.  This 
class  of  teachers  should  have,  at  their  command,  rich  stores  of  knowledge 
not  found  in  the  text-books  used  in  their  schools,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which,  they  may,  from  day  to  day,  scatter  in  the  path  of  progress  along 
which  they  are  leading  infant  minds,  gems  of  thought,  ideas  of  life, 
important  facts,  and  fragments  of  general  information,  Avhich  should  be 
found  among  the  first  gathered  treasures  of  life's  harvest  of  wisdom. 
In  character,  education,  love  for  children,  aptness  to  teach,  and  lady- 
like accomplishments,  teachers  of  these  schools  should  not  be  found 
wanting. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  too  high  a  standard,  but  the  committee 
are  happy  to  say  that  there  are  those  engaged  as  teachers  in  our  Primary 
Schools,  at  the  present  time,  who  are  equal  to  the  requirements  here 
made,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  satisfied  with  any  other  than  first 
class  teachers.  There  are,  in  many  of  our  Primary  Schools,  as  well 
qualified,  efficient  and  faithful  teachers,  as  the  committee  would  expect 
to  find  in  the  schools  of  any  city  in  the  State.  The  city  has  had  the 
services  of  some  of  this  class,  for  several  years,  and  some  of  them  are 
found  among  those  of  less  experience  in  our  schools.  Of  such  teachers 
the  committee  are  not  fearful  of  saying  too  much  in  commendation,  or  of 
recommending  too  earnestly  that  their  services  be  retained  in  our  schools 
for  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  material  of  which  schools  are  com- 
posed, has  much  to  do  in  giving  the  teacher  a  good  or  bad  standing,  in 
comparison  with  others,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  remark;  for  a 
school  composed  of  bright,  intelligent  children,  will  appear  better,  and 
make  more  rapid  progress  than  one  composed  of  dull,  indifferent,  and  ill 
bred  scholars,  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  being  equal.  But  one 
fact  is  worthy  of  all  attention  in  connection  with  such  a  statement,  viz.: 
Some  of  our  very  best  Primary  School  teachers  are  found  in  school- 
rooms, located  in  the  midst  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  portions 
of  our  foreign  population,  and  whose  scholars  are,  perhaps,  the  least 
desirable  of  any  in  the  city. 

A  good  teacher  will  give  character  to  her  school,  and  whether 
surrounded  by  the  best  or  poorest  class  of  scholars  is  always  understood 
and  appreciated  by  an  intelligent  committee.  We  are  prepared  to  say 
that  in  some  instances,  the  superiority  of  one  teacher  over  another  is 
so  great  that  children  having  few  good  influences  surrounding  them  at 
home,  are  by  their  teachers  so  restrained  and  influenced,  that  they  excel 
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in  good  deportment,  civility,  and  obedience,  those  of  another  school 
from  families  every  way  superior. 

Such  teachers  should  be  remembered,  and  if  by  their  great  efforts  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  continue  in  situations  where  so  much  labor 
is  required  of  them,  they  should  be  retained  in  more  desirable  schools. 

The  committee  are  not  disposed  to  name  particular  instances  of  what 
they  consider  superiority  in  teachers  ;  it  would  seem  invidious,  could  do 
little  or  no  good,  and  must  produce  unpleasant  feelings  among  those  who 
are  striving  to  do  well,  but  who  may  not  possess  that  natural  aptness  to 
teach,  or  ability  to  govern,  with  which  others  have  been  favored. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  Primary  Schools  were  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  time  ;  and  through  the 
united  and  faithful  efforts  of  teachers  and  committee,  for  another  year, 
the  few  existing  imperfections  may  be  obviated,  and  this  class  of  schools, 
as  such,  raised  to  the  standard  we  desire  to  see  them  occupy. 

School  Committee. — L.  J.  Fletchek,  Andkew  Moody,  Wm.  Nokth, 
J.  P.  Cleave  LAND,  Chakles  Cowley,  Z.  P.  Burnhabi,  A.  L. 
Brooks,  Walter  Burnham,  Samuel  C.  Pratt,  George  W.  Bean, 
Stephen  Mansur,   Levi   Lincoln,    Oldin    Nichols,   Frederic 

HOLTON. 

MEDFORD. 

In  judging  x)f  relative  proficiency  in  the  schools,  two  circumstances 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  first,  the  change  of  teachers,  and  second  the 
different  home  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  pupils.  When  a  school 
has  had  two  or  three  different  teachers  within  a  year,  what  can  be 
expected  but  loss,  while  the  school  is  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  modes 
which  every  new  teacher  brings  ?  It  is  somewhat  like  starting  anew 
three  times  on  the  same  journey.  Far  more  fatal  consequences  result 
from  bad  home  influences.  When  parents  speak  lightly  or  contempt- 
uously of  the  teacher  of  their  children ;  above  all,  when  children  at 
home  are  scolded  and  beaten,  as  if  they  were  only  animals,  what  fit 
preparation  can  such  children  have  for  the  reasonable  and  benevolent 
government  of  the  school-room  ?  In  judging  therefore  of  our  schools, 
careful  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  above  circumstances. 

Reading. — This  most  important  and  desirable  accomplishment,  which 
demands  so  much  drilling  and  evinces  so  much  skill,  while  it  calls  into 
successful  exercise  so  many  faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
has  not  too  much  time  bestowed  upon  it  in  our  schools.  Where  teachers 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  their  class  the  lesson  about  to  be 
studied,  there  we  found  the  best  readers.  A  few  paragraphs  or 
stanzas,  thus  read  over  and  over  again  by  the  pupils,  will  teach  the  art 
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of  reading  in  the  easiest,  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
round,  clear  and  beautiful  enunciation  of  the  teacher,  touching  with 
graceful  emphasis  each  shade  of  meaning,  begets  at  length  in  every 
child  the  zeal  for  imitation,  which  ends  in  attaining  the  object.  How 
important,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  foundation  of  correct  and  impressive 
reading  should  be  laid  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools.  Where 
a  teacher  in  one  of  those  schools  will  not  tfeach  reading,  that  is,  will  not 
read  over  to  the  class  the  lesson  they  are  to  learn,  and  will  not  watch 
for  errors  when  the  lesson  is  read,  and  will  not  illustrate  what  emphasis, 
tones  and  inflections  are,  we  say  when  a  teacher  will  not  perform  those 
duties,  what  can  we  expect  but  the  dullest  monotony  and  accidental 
pauses,  the  half-audible  mutter  or  the  spasmodic  scream? 

Punctuation  marks  were  very  speedily  named  and  defined  in  several 
schools,  while  in  some  we  found  a  mortifying  ignorance  of  them.  Is 
their  philosophy  understood  ?  Accurate  punctuation  is  as  truly  a  part 
of  elegant  writing  as  are  words.  It  is  a  science  founded  in  nature,  not 
only  governing  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  but  defining  the  limits  of 
thought  and  expressing  the  deepest  em.otions.  How  often  do  we  see 
letters,  written  by  sensible  people,  which  are  astonishingly  deficient  in 
punctuation  !  A  teacher,  acquainted  with  "Wilson's  science  of  punctu- 
ation, for  the  use  of  schools,"  could  easily  write  on  the  blackboard 
sentences,  which  would  clearly  reveal  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  punctu- 
ation-marks. 

*  Spelling. — In  this  important  branch  we  found  the  schools  generally 
better  drilled  than  in  reading.  We  recommended  that  the  word  given 
out  to  the  pupil,  should  be  pronounced  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice ; 
but  that  it  should  not  be  dissected,  or  broken  up  into  syllables,  in  order 
to  give  the  child  a  chance  to  seize  each  fragment.  Words  thus  dis- 
jointed and  mangled  cease  to  be  themselves,  and  have  legal  right  to  sue 
for  maltreatment. 

Writing. — The  manuscripts  appeared  neat,  and  generally  the  letters 
were  well  formed.  Peculiar  care  should  be  taken  in  forming  capital 
letters  and  figures.  Health  may  be  injured  by  a  cramped  position  of 
the  body.  It  has  been  said  that  a  gentleman  or  lady  may  be  known  by 
the  manner  in  Avhich  they  place  their  body  and  hold  their  pen  while 
writing.  When  some  habit  must  be  formed,  it  is  surely  worth  while  to 
form  the  best. 

Arithmetic. — Much  time  is  wisely  spent,  in  all  the  higher  schools,  upon 
this  bi'anch  of  education.  Where  a  teacher  has  a  natural  taste  for 
arithmetical  calculations,  the  consequence  will  be  that  such  teacher  will 
delight  to  guide  young  minds  through  the  hardest  problems  of  Colburn. 
We  listened  with  pleasant  surprise  in  an  Intermediate  School  to  the 
pupils,  aged  only  eight,  going  through  without  book  or  slate,   what 
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seemed  to  some  of  us  a  labyrinth  of  calculations.  What  can  more 
clearly  prove  that  progress  depends  on  the  teacher?  Such  teachers 
reveal  to  us  the  great  ability  of  young  children  to  learn.  Wiaen  an 
instructor  takes  up  his  arithmetic  with  more  reluctance  than  do  his  schol- 
ars, there  is  certainty  that  he  will  lay  it  down  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
are  sure  he  will  not  explain  the  principles  of  that  science  so  as  to 
render  it  lovely  to  the  minds  ®f  children  ;  or  so  as  to  show  how  rules 
grow  out  of  principles.  The  fogginess  that  covers  a  teacher's  mind 
will  ere  long  envelop  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  such  a  school  there 
will  be  a  want  of  wakefulness  or  school  vitality.  We  found  that  where 
the  blackboard  was  most  used,  the  exhibitions  were  most  satisfactory. 

Grammar. — To  many  children  this  is  a  distasteful  study,  because  the 
elements  are  not  comprehended.  As  an  analysis  of  human  thought  it 
requires  considerable  maturity  of  mind,  and  m.uch  progress  cannot  be  gen- 
erally secured  before  a  child  is  twelve  years  old.  Where  the  grammar 
had  been  properly  studied,  we  found  the  exercise  of  parsing  and  the 
analyzing  of  sentences  readily  and  correctly  performed.  Where  it  had  not 
been,  there  the  exercise  degenerated  into  nimble  guessing.  A  general 
discussion  in  the  school,  and  the  writing  of  composition,  are  the  best  helps 
in  teaching  grammar. 

Geography. — This  is  well  attended  to  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Interme- 
diate Schools  remarkable  proficiency  was  shown.  It  should  be  more 
taught  to  the  young  pupils,  because  they  can  receive  the  facts  and  ideas 
through  the  eye  by  means  of  a  map  or  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard 
and  slate.  Drawing  maps  is  an  invaluable  exercise  and  should  never 
be  neglected.  Nothing  so  early  and  definitely  fixes  in  the  mind  the 
forms  of  countries,  and  the  position  of  mountains,  rivers  and  towns. 

History. — We  heard  some  very  interesting  recitations  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  they  were  doubly  so  from  the  fact,  that  the  teacher  taught 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  mind,  as  much  as  from  the  text-book. 
Slavish  dependence  on  text-books  will  not  wake  up  young  minds.  Such 
rote- teaching  wants  life.  If  truest  progress  would  be  secured  the  dead 
instruction  of  the  text-book  must  be  vivified  by  the  rich  and  ready  con- 
tributions of  the  teacher's  mind. 

We  could  speak  with  similar  commendation  and  pleasure  of  the  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools,  especially  of  the  highest  branches  so 
well  taught  in  the  High  School;  but  we  think  more  good  may  be  done 
by  off'ering  a  few  suggestions.  The  following  are  thrown  together  with- 
out much  regard  to  philosophical  arrangement. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  shorter  reading  lessons,  to  have  them 
well  explained,  and  then  to  read  a  portion  over  and  over  until  it  is  read 
with  intelligence,  emphasis  and  feeling  ? 

With  regard  to  writing,  we  apprehend  that  two  lines,   daily   written 
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"with  extremest  care,  would  secure  the  object  sooner  than  two  pages  hur- 
ried after  the  usual  modes.  The  pupils  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Schools  may  begin  to  write  on  slates  and  the  blackboard,  copying  let- 
ters and  figures  made  by  the  teacher.  A  general  rivalry  in  doing  well 
is  created  by  such  an  exercise. 

Original  compositions  should  be  required  once  a  month  from  each 
pupil  in  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and  once  a  fortnight  from  each  one  in 
the  High  School.  This  puts  to  a  practical  application  what  they  have 
learned  from  grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  geography,  and  reading.  It  is 
beginning  that  which  they  will  have  to  do  through  life.  It  teaches  them 
to  think,  and  then  to  express  their  thoughts. 

There  is  some  leisure  time  to  children  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  require  them  to  draw  figures  of  natural  objects,  or  print 
letters  on  their  slates  or  on  the  blackboard?  To  learn  to  do  nothing  is 
a  hard  lesson  for  a  child ;  and  should  schools  teach  it  ? 

General  lessons  and  concert  recitations  are  excellent  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Schools  ;  wherein  the  multiplication  table,  names  of  the 
months,  great  events  in  American  history,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  well  taught. 

Each  pupil  may  be  required  to  bring,  from  his  own  mind,  one  prob- 
lem for  his  class  to  solve,  or  one  question  in  grammar,  or  one  word  to 
be  spelled.  The  invention  of  such  a  problem,  or  the  selection  of  such 
a  question,  improves  the  mind  and  excites  curiosity  in  the  class. 

When  a  class  is  called  to  recite  their  lessons  in  geography,  history, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.,  would  it  not  be  well  to  begin  with  a  rapid 
review  of  the  salient  features  in  the  last  lesson  ? 

We  found  great  difi"erence  in  the  loudness  and  lowness  of  voice  during 
recitation.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  tones  are  left  to 
accident  or  the  pupil's  fancy,  whereas  they  should  be  regulated  by  dis- 
tinct and  careful  training  as  in  singing  and  in  concert  recitations. 
The  teacher's  example  is  only  partially  followed  in  this  particular. 

Order,  so  necessary  to  the  best  prosecution  of  studies,  should  be 
uniform,  not  intermittent ;  and  if  a  school  or  a  class  be  noisy  or  inatten- 
tive on  examination  day,  what  is  to  be  inferred  concerning  the  daily 
order  of  that  school  ?  Quietness  and  order  result  not  from  dead 
machinery.  We  cannot  wind  up  a  school,  as  we  do  a  clock,  and  then 
leave  it.  Order,  like  teaching,  comes  from  the  diffusing  life  of  the 
instructor.  Where  there  is  the  true  Pestalozzian  magnetism  of  soul, 
there  children  will  be  drawn  to  their  teacher,  as  the  needle  to  the  mag- 
net ;  and  there  order  will  grow  out  of  love. 

Some  teachers  are  ambitious  to  hurry  their  classes  through  as  many 
studies  and  over  as  many  pages  as  possible.  We  think  the  number  of 
children  is  small  who  can  be  safely  pushed  to   their   utmost   speed. 
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Thoroughness  is  indispensable  to  good  scholarship.  Children  must  be 
taught  to  go  into  a  subject,  instead  of  going  over  and  round  it.  The 
formation  of  character  is  the  highest  object  in  education.  To  cultivate 
the  memory  is  undoubtedly  well ;  but,  to  teach  the  mind  to  reason  is 
undoubtedly  better.  Oral  instruction  is  the  most  effective.  There  are 
a  few  teachers  who  are  all  books  and  themselves  beside.  Such  teachers 
educe  thought  and  shape  character.  If,  therefore,  we  are  asked, — what 
should  be  the  first  aim  of  the  teacher?  we  answer  thoroughness.  What 
the  second  ?  we  answer  thoroughness  ;  and  what  the  third  ?  we  still 
answer  thoroughness.  Only  so  many  studies  should  be  attended  to  as 
can  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

We  deem  it  important  to  the  health  of  pupils  that  each  one  should  go 
out  and  play  vigorously  during  the  recess ;  and  that  no  one  should  ever 
be  punished  by  being  kept  in. 

Singing  should  not  be  neglected  in  any  school.  Its  benefit  to  the 
health,  its  cultivation  of  the  taste,  its  increase  of  rational  enjoyment, 
and  its  preparation  for  congregational  singing  in  our  churches,  recom- 
mend it  strongly.  If  some  sweet  female  singer  of  Medford  could  give 
a  lesson  in  music  once  a  fortnight  in  each  school,  we  should  soon  rise 
to  a  high  standard,  which  elevation  could  afterwards  be  easily  kept. 
The  words  in  singing,  should  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

Setoing. — May  not  this  be  taught  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Schools  two  hours  a  week  ?  One  of  your  committee  learned  to  sew  at 
his  first  school,  and  has  never  regretted  it.  It  gives  pleasant  variety  in 
these  schools  where  monotony  is  peculiarly  wearisome. 

Common  Things. — Two  lessons  a  week  on  these  might  be  given  in 
each  Primary  and  Intermediate  School.  One  teacher  has  adopted  this 
idea  and  been  successful. 

School  Committee. — Chakles  Bkooks,  Tho's  S.  Harlow,  Horatio 
A.  Smith,  George  W.  Gardner,  Sam'l  N.  Sylvester,  Thomas 
C.  Newcomb,  a.  N.  CoTTOisr. 

NEWTON. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  object  of  attention  in  our  common 
schools,  and  the  committee  directed  special  notice  to  its  character  in  the 
several  departments.  And  though  they  found  some  good  training,  and 
heard  some  very  excellent  exercises,  yet  on  the  whole  there  appeared  a 
great  deficiency  in  all  the  essentials  of  good  reading, — not  always  con- 
fined to  the  pupils.  A  circular  was  addressed  to  all  the  teachers, 
exhorting  to  greater  diligence  in  this  portion  of  their  labor,  and  to  more 
thorough  drilling  in  the  elements  of  articulation  and  emphasis. 
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The  study  of  phj^sical  geography  has  been  introduced  into  use  for  the 
older  classes,  as  one  adapted  to  afford  a  proper  finish  to  the  general 
study  of  geography,  and  to  give  a  more  rational  and  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  this  earth,  with  the  causes  thereof.  And  among 
the  several  treatises  on  this  subject,  Warren's  was  judged  best  suited  to 
the  wants  of  our  schools,  in  point  of  arrangement  and  illustration,  and 
other  features  of  general  interest. 

A  desideratum  with  us,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  a  text  book  on 
history,  adapted  to  beginners ;  and  we  are  testing  two  newly  prepared 
books  of  this  class,  with  still  incomplete  results.  The  difficulty  here  is, 
as  in  some  other  branches  of  study,  to  find  text  books  which  will  interest 
the  scholars,  and  with  which  they  will  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  mere 
verbal  recitations.  Whether  it  is  always  the  fault  of  the  books  used  or 
not,  certainly  nothing  in  the  intellectual  operations  in  the  school-room 
gives  us  more  disgust,  than  mere  "  memoriter  "  recitations.  We  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  skilfully  contrived  machine,  which  produces 
fabric  of  most  beautiful  colors  and  varied  design,  but  is  only  repeating 
the  pattern  suspended  above  it.  The  pursuit  of  any  study  in  which  the 
pupil  cannot  be  induced  to  think  somewhat  for  himself,  or,  at  least,  so 
to  inweave  the  ideas  of  the  book  into  his  own  mind,  as  to  bring  them 
out  again  in  his  own  way,  will  profit  but  few,  will  injure  the  mental 
powers  of  many.  The  memory  is  a  faculty  to  be  strengthened  ;  and  in 
many  matters,  such  as  definitions,  repetition  of  rules  and  principles,  and 
the  like,  it  alone  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

School  Committee. — Heney  Bigelow,    Henkt  Lambert,  J.  W.  Al- 
voRD,  J.  A.  Gould,  Thomas  Rice,  Jr.,  Joseph  Walker,  Artemas 

WiSWAXL. 


STONEHAM. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  employ  efficient  teachers  in  our  Primary 
Schools.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  "any  body  can  teach  a  Primary 
School,"  and  we  fear  that  opinion  is  as  general  as  it  is  pernicious.  Some 
suppose  the  Primary  School  a  situation  presenting  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  young  novice  to  perform  good  service — an  excellent  place 
for  experiment.  It  is  argued  that  a  young  teacher  must  begin  in  this 
way  and  advance  as  experience  ripens.  No  greater  error  is  generally 
prevalent  and  more  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  minds,  even  of  intelligent 
people,  than  that  a  young  child  in  the  earlj'  stages  of  its  education, 
requires  little  knowledge,  and  little  experience  in  the  teacher.  We  are 
constrained  to  believe  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  proper  reflec- 
tion on  the  part    of  parents,  for  we    cannot  think    that  for  any  such 
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consideration  as  that  of  cheapness,  they  would  consent  to  barter  the 
intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  their  children.  It  may  be  true  that 
qualifications  so  essential  to  these  little  nurseries,  will  aid  a  teacher  in 
the  future  discipline  of  more  advanced  schools  ;  but  we  think  not  often, 
certainly  not  always.  The  State  furnishes  better  means,  and  better 
opportunities  for  such  experience.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  here  that 
the  first  impressions  are  made — here  the  manners  and  morals  are  in  a 
great  degree  moulded — that  here  love  of  study  and  habits  of  thought  are 
cultivated,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  teacher  must  possess  high 
qualifications,  both  by  experience  and  literary  attainments,  for  such 
responsible  duties. 

Our  Primary  Schools  are  larger  than  we  wish  ;  circumstances,  however, 
precluded  the  practicability  of  a  change,  which  would  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  all  parts  of  the  town.  A  large  number  of  very  young  children 
attend  some  of  these  schools,  often  numbering  fifteen  under  five  years 
of  age.  Lord  Bacon  remarks — "  Some  parents  early  cast  ofi"  their 
children,  as  the  birds  do  their  ofispring  ;  and  if  they  do  well,  claim  the 
merit;  and  if  ill,  the  sympathies  of  the  community  around." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  particularly  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  High  School.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  at  present  in  an 
excellent  condition.  Yet,  from  this  we  would  not  have  it  inferred  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  at  this  time 
just  in  that  position  in  which  every  year  ought  to  witness  considerable 
amelioration.  At  the  close  of  the  report,  we  have  inserted  a  course  of 
instruction,  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  presented  last  year.  We 
cannot  too  strenuously  urge  that  this  plan,  or  one  materially  like  it,  be 
pursued.  We  have  also  appended  the  questions  used  in  examining 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  school.  We  regretted  exceedingly  that 
we  could  not,  at  that  time,  fix  the  standard  qualifications  for  admission 
higher, — particularly  in  arithmetic.  But  as  all  the  schools,  during  the 
present  year,  have  gone  over  more  ground  than  during  any  preceding 
one,  and,  we  believe,  more  thoroughly,  we  respectfully  submit  to  the 
citizens  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  not 
less  than  of  the  High  School,  demand  that  scholars  admitted  to  this 
school,  in  the  future,  should  be  able  to  pass  a  more  rigid  examination 
than  it  has  been  expedient  to  give  in  the  past. 

We  feel  that  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  con- 
tinued critical  study  of  the  languages  in  this  school.  We  do  not  intend 
to  underrate  the  mathematics  ;  but,  in  our  estimation,  the  danger  is — 
and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  school — that  mathematics  will  receive, 
proportionally,  too  large  a  share  of  attention.  No  scholar  can  under- 
standingly  learn  grammar  who  does  not  have  demonstrated  to  him, 
in    the   course  of  his   study,  practical  illustrations    in  language  of  the 
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principles  he  has  learned.  "  Grammar  is  to  language  what  forms  are  to 
bodies:  none  truly  teaches  the  one  without  showing  the  other."  Lan- 
guage being  the  leading  instrument  by  which  men  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  to  it  we  undoubtedly  owe  the  most  important 
improvements  of  which  our  intellectual  character  is  susceptible.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  would 
necessarily  imply  an  elucidation  of  all  the  laws  of  thought.  And  as 
universal  grammar  implies  and  underlies  the  whole  theory  of  human 
thought,  and  as  the  careful  study  of  it  gives  the  habit  of  close  investi- 
gation, and  often  furnishes  many  valuable  analogies  entirely  indispensable 
in  some  departments  of  education,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  may,  under  judicious  management,  contribute  materials  toward  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  general  philosophy  of  mind. 

Doubtless  the  science  of  grammar  originated  in  the  comparison  of 
different  languages.  It  is,  indeed,  not  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  it  may  appear,  to  some,  inaccurate,  as  well  as 
undignified,  to  ascribe  the  principles  of  universal  grammar  to  a  circum- 
stance which  might  be  regarded  as  accidental,  viz. :  the  multiplicity  of 
languages  existing  among  mankind.  Grammatical  principles  must  operate 
on  the  formation  of  each  individual  language,  and  the  science  might 
therefore  appear  to  admit  of  being  investigated,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
by  the  direct  analysis  of  any  single  language.  It  might,  at  least, 
seem  right  to  expect  that  these  principles  would  be  discovered  by  paying 
attention  to  the  variations  and  analogies  existing  among  those  words  of 
a  given  tongue,  which  are  not  immediately  and  evidently  borrowed  from 
a  foreign  source.  But  the  well-known  obstruction  opposed  to  science 
by  the  delicacy  of,  and  the  proneness  to  error,  which  mark  the  human 
faculties,  and  by  the  infinite  number  of  external  biases  which  the  mind 
receives,  operate  first  to  prevent  scientific  inquiry  and  for  the  discovery 
of  truth,  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  forever  unknown.  One 
of  these  fortunate  accidents — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  an  acci- 
dent— is  the  existence  of  various  languages  in  the  world,  and  the 
opportunity  which  individuals  have,  to  compare  them  together.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
labors  of  the  greatest  grammarians  of  the  age,  has  arisen  from  the  study 
of  languages  quite  different  from  each  other,  in  their  structure  and 
details.  The  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  modern  Europe,  and  have  been  compared  with  the  languages  of 
the  East ;  and  the  great  differences  apparent,  in  origin  and  structure, 
have  given  valuable  opportunities  of  tracing,  with  a  scientific  hand,  the 
general  operations  of  man  in  this  conspicuous  department  of  his  investi- 
gating efforts. 

To  the  student  of  philology  it  would  seem  that  the  exclusive   study 
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and  use  of  a  single  language  must  exercise  a  restraining  influence  over 
one  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  it;  whereas  extensive  erudition  in 
the  science  of  literature  and  universal  grammar,  certainly  confers  eman- 
cipation from  any  such  enthralling  influence.  The  errors  Avhich  the  use 
of  one  language  would  produce  may  receive  correction  in  the  attentions 
exacted  by  the  varied  genius  of  another.  Such  inquiries  might  lead  us, 
also,  a  step  farther.  They  might  enable  us  to  discover  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  circumstances  in  which  the  habits  common  to  all  languages 
mark  a  prevailing  erroneous  proclivity  in  our  nature,  and  might  lead  us 
thus  to  improve  and  purify  the  force  and  perspicacity  of  the  intellect. 

We  speak  thus  at  length  upon  this  subject,  not  because  we  could 
hope  that  in  our  High  School  any  very  great  excellence  in,  or  profound 
appreciation  of,  the  dead  languages,  can  be  attained  ;  but  because  in  an 
extended  education  it  is  easy  to  see  they  are  of  vast  moment ;  because 
while  the  general  utility  of  the  study  of  grammar  is  admitted,  it  seems 
not  to  be  always  understood,  that  language  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  its  illustration. 

School  Committee. — Wm.  H.  Heath,  Geo.  W.  Copeland,  Silas  Dean. 

WATERTOWN. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  steady,  continual  progress  in  our  schools, 
is  the  constant  fluctuation  and  disturbance  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
in  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  consequently  the  different 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  continually  varying  ideas  of  proper 
discipline,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  This  is  caused  mainly  by 
the  variable  rates  of  compensation  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of 
this  vicinity ;  the  more  populous  giving  the  larger  salary,  of  course 
possessing  the  stronger  attraction  for  the  best  talent  in  the  profession. 
Our  own  position  is  midway  in  this  graduated  scale  ;  we  supply  our 
necessities  from  those  below  us,  and  surrender  the  same  at  the  call  of 
our  neighbors  above.  This  matter  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  we  are 
seriously  aifected  by  it.  The  remedy  is  somewhat  expensive,  and  is  not 
at  this  time  positively  recommended  ;  but  it  becomes  a  proper  question 
for  your  consideration,  whether  it  is  good  economy  to  relinquish  the 
services  of  your  best  teachers  and  sufl'er  the  disruption  of  all  the 
established  relations  of  a  well  ordered  school  for  the  premium  which 
usually  induces  and  determines  such  change. 

School   Committee.- — Joshua  Coolidge,  Jr.,     Nathaistiel  Whiting, 
Wm.  L.  Bbown,  John  Sylvestek,  D.  T.  Huckins. 
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WEST  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  one  praclical 
difficulty  which  should  be  recognized  and  understood,  although  at  pres- 
ent it  may  be  inconvenient  to  meet  it  with  a  sufficient  remedy.  They 
refer  to  the  imperfect  classification  of  schools.  The  division  of  schools 
into  Grammar  and  Primary  simply,  can  hardly  be  called  a  system  ;  and 
yet  a  systematic  arrangement  of  schools,  suited  to  the  different  marked 
degrees  of  intellectual  development  in  children,  is  the  only  means  of 
securing  to  all  a  proper  training.  For  example,  the  Primary  School 
groups  together  two  distinct  grades  of  scholars  ;  the  alphabet  children 
as  beginners,  and  those  who  have  for  two  years  or  more  been  subjected 
to  educational  discipline.  The  difference  between  these  two  grades  is 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  The  child  of  five  years,  who  is 
just  beginning  its  school  career,  is  impatient  of  long  restraint  and  con- 
finement, and  in  its  early  steps  in  knowledge,  requires  considerable  free- 
dom and  indulgence,  and  much  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  gently,  patiently  and  reasonably  to  be  led  into  the  method 
and  discipline,  by  which  its  young  mind  is  to  be  developed.  After  the 
experience  of  two  or  three  years,  it  has  learned  to  submit  to  older, 
authority  and  wholesome  restraint,  and  calls  for  different  treatment  and 
oversight.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  combine  in  a  single  school  the 
methods  of  discipline  which  these  two  grades  of  children  require.  One 
grade  will  be  governed  too  loosely,  and  the  other  too  strictly,  if  the 
discipline  be  uniform  ;  or  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  govern  each  accord- 
ing to  its  requirements,  there  must  result  confusion  in  the  entire 
discipline.  The  Primary  School  should,  therefore,  be  divided.  This 
has  already  been  done  to  some  extent  in  the  school  in  the  north-west 
District.  The  assistant  teacher  has  charge  of  the  younger  children  in 
the  smaller  room,  and  their  separation  from  the  other  scholars  has  proved 
to  be  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools  a  similar  necessity  for  separation  appears. 
In  the  first  place,  the  youngest  class  is  ordinarily  too  young  for  the 
Grammar  School,  but  it  has  been  pushed  upward,  to  make  room  for  the 
increasing  number  in  the  Primary  School  from  which  it  has  just  come. 
Then  the  oldest  class  has  attained  to  the  point  when  the  mind  begins  to 
appreciate  and  crave  for  knowledge,  and  while  no  longer  needing  so 
much  of  artificial  restraint  under  which  it  has  reached  its  present 
growth,  requires  still  the  constant  guidance  and  aid  of  the  experienced 
teacher.  Here  again  must  be  a  conflict  of  treatment.  The  classes 
below  the  first  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  discipline  which  their  proper 
culture  demands :   the  first  class  has   passed   beyond  it.     The  teacher 
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then  must  adapt  his  management  as  he  best  can,  to  the  wide  range  of 
age  and  mental  character  of  his  school.  The  result  must  necessarily  be 
that  one  grade  or  another  of  scholars  will  suffer  through  the  impossibil- 
ity of  directing  the  teacher's  attention  to  these  widely  different  claims. 

This  difficulty  in  the  classification  is  no  new  experience;  other  com- 
mittees have  suffered  from  it,  and  have  found  its  remedy.  This  consists 
in  a  separation  of  the  different  grades  of  scholars  into  separate  schools. 
The  Primary  School  is  sub-divided  into  Alphabet  and  Primary  Schools. 
The  Grammar  School  comprises  those  children  who  are  enabled  to  pass 
into  it  from  the  Primary  School,  according  to  a  scale  of  qualification  ; 
together  with  those  who  are  younger  than  the  oldest  class  of  grammar 
scholars.  The  children  composing  this  oldest  class  are  then  placed  in  a 
central  or  High  School,  where  they  can  receive  that  undivided  atten- 
tion and  competent  instruction  which  their  age  and  mental  condition 
demand.  In  the  cities  a  further  subdivision  is  made,  but  in  a  town  like 
this,  the  system  indicated  would  suffice. 

School   Committee. — R.  L.  Hodgdon,   Josiah    Ckosbt,   Wakben    S. 
Fkost,  Joseph  Underwood,  Wm.  E.  Pakmentee. 

WESTON. 

A  primary  object  in  establishing  the  High  School  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  the  effect  it  would  have  in  grading  the  district  schools.  It 
was  said  that  it  would  take  from  the  districts  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  scholars,  and  gather  them  into  one  place  where  a  teacher  qual- 
ified for  the  work  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  them,  and  a  different 
teacher  suited  to  younger  scholars  might  devote  her  whole  time  in  the 
district  schools ;  but  the  town  having  left  to  every  scholar  over  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  elect  between  the  district  and  the  High  School,  and  go 
to  either  as  he  might  choose,  the  object  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
defeated,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  registers.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  the  High  School  the  past  winter,  over  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  fifty- six. 

The  v/hole  number  of  scholars  in  the  district  schools  the  past  Avinter, 
over  eleven  years,  was  fifty-four.  Thus  as  many  of  the  older  scholars, 
lacking  two,  were  scattered  in  the  districts,  as  were  gathered  in  the 
High  School.  These  we  find  distributed  as  follows  : — In  No.  1,  five; 
No.  2,  four  ;  No.  3,  eight ;  No.  4,  nineteen ;  No.  5,  eleven  ;  No.  6, 
seven.  These  figures  sufficiently  show  that  it  is  desirable  to  effect  some 
change  in  the  matter.  The  committee  have  found,  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts a  single  one  of  the  larger  scholars  forming  a  class  by  himself,  and 
in  three  or  four  classes  he  would  necessarily  occupy  much  more  than  his 
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share  of  tli3  tsaclier's  time.  The  largest  district  school  was  not  relieved 
by  the  High  School  as  it  should  have  been.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
nineteen  who  increased  the  number  there  to  fifty-three,  should  have 
been  in  the  centre  school.  As  a  general  thing,  the  female  teachers  had 
no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  deportment  of  the  larger  pupils,  but 
there  were  two  or  three  cases  that  gave  them  not  a  little  trouble.  A 
fixed  standard  of  scholarship  should  be  the  rule  for  admission  to  the 
High  School,  if  circumstances  favor  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule.  But 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  easy  or  expedient  to  establish  such  a  rule 
at  present.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  required  age 
be  twelve  instead  of  eleven  for  the  future.  That  will  retain  all  that 
have  entered  the  school,  and  yet  prevent  a  younger  class  from  coming  in 
from  the  districts  ;  and  also  that  all  over  fourteen  be  required  to  attend 
the  High  School,  except  the  committee  shall  give  any,  to  whom  it  is 
very  inconvenient,  permission  to  attend  the  district. 

School  Committee. — C.  H.  Topliff,  Otis    E.  Hunt,  Edwin  Hobbs. 


WINCHESTER. 

Helping  the  scholars  at  recitation  by  leading  questions,  parts  of  sen- 
tences, and  otherwise,  is  improper  and  injurious.  A  class  is  called  up 
to  recite,  not  to  learn,  the  lesson.  Time  is  lost — many  hours  every  week. 
We  want  to  hear  independent  recitations.  These  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  the  explanations  which  every  good  teacher  will  make. 

School  Committee. — E.  B.  Eddy,  A.  D.  Weld,  O.  R.  Clakk,  William 
Ingalls. 


WOBURN. 

It  has  given  the  committee  especial  satisfaction  that  the  Primary 
School  teachers,  in  this  district,  have  seemed,  so  far,  to  understand 
their  true  position  in  this  light,  and  to  labor  earnestly  for  the  realization, 
in  their  own  personal  efi"orts,  of  this  ideal  fitness  for  forming  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  child  at  the  most  susceptible  and  critical  period  of  life. 
Their  discipline  has  been  generally  characterized  by  kindness,  truthful- 
ness and  affection.  Instead  of  inculcating  the  impression  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils,  that  their  responsibility  begins  and  ends  v/ith  obedience 
to  the  arbitrary  law  of  the  school-room ;  they  have  taught  them,  at 
appropriate  times,  by  prayer,  precept,  illustratioas,  songs,  sentiments, 
and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  their  first,  last  and  highest  obligation 
binds  them  to  an  infinitely  higher  Sovereign  and  a  greater  Benefactor. 
P 
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Thus,  while  thej''  teach,  at  the  earliest  period,  the  future  citizens  and 
sovereigns  of  the  state  and  nation,  the  highest  law  of  duty  to  God,  they 
best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  human  law,  which  has  established 
our  system  of  public  education  for  the  common  good. 

In  examining  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  the  pres- 
ent committee  have  rigidly  conformed  to  the  standard  adopted  by  their 
predecessors,  both  in  the  selection  of  questions  proposed  to  the  candi- 
dates, and  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  to  be  answered  correctly,  in 
order  to  gain  admission.  And  it  has  been  a  very  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  gradually  improved  working  of  our  whole  system  of  schools,  that, 
while  the  same  qualifications  are  required  in  the  successful  candidates,  a 
larger  number  have  received  admission  ;  and  those  of  an  age  averaging 
about  two  years  younger  than  their  predecessors.  And  now  that  the 
several  grades  are  fully  organized,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  true  in 
future,  that  the  children  who  pass  uninterruptedly  on,  from  one  step  to 
another,  will  attain  their  graduation  in  the  High  School,  and  will  thus 
secure  a  very  thorough  practical  education,  at  as  early  a  period  as  they 
can  be  fitted  in  physical  developement  and  maturity,  for  any  of  the 
various  occupations  in  life.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  present 
standard  for  admission  to  the  High  School  shall  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  shall  be  completed  in  full,  by  all  the 
pupils ;  and  yet  it  is  as  desirable  that  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
High  School,  shall  be  brought  practically  within  the  reach  of  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  youth  in  the  town  as  possible.  And  these  two  ends  will  be 
secured  more  fully  in  proportion  as  the  lower  schools  perform  their  work 
more  effectually  and  expeditiously,  in  fitting  their  pupils,  without  undue 
stimulation  or  injury  to  health,  to  enter  upon  the  higher  course  at  an 
earlier  age.  If  parents  will  duly  consider  these  essential  conditions  of 
maintaining  the  whole  system  of  public  education  in  its  integrity  and 
usefulness,  and  will  also  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  keep  their 
children  pursuing,  uninterruptedly,  the  several  grades  of  advance  from 
school  to  school,  few  will  be  disposed  to  complain  that  it  costs  too  much 
to  support  a  High  School,  or  that  its  advantages  are  not  extended  to  a 
sufiiciently  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population. 

As  the  committee  have  sometimes  been  importuned  to  show  especial 
favor  toward  a  particular  candidate,  and  as  surprise  has  sometimes  been 
expressed  that  one  should  have  been  admitted,  while  another,  supposed 
to  be  better  qualified,  is  rejected,  they  deem  it  proper  to  say,  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  other  committees,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  that  the 
method  of  examination  adopted  and  conceded  to  be  the  best,  puts  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  committee  to  exercise  discretion  in  individual  cases, 
or  to  show  any  thing  like  partiality,  for  or  against  any  of  the  applicants. 
At  the  time  of  making  their  decision,   they   cannot  know  upon  whose 
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qualifications  they  are  deciding.  They  can  only  approve  the  papers  in 
which  the  required  number  of  correct  answers  are  found.  And  the 
scholar  who  establishes  his  claim  to  those  papers  after  the  decision  is 
announced,  is  admitted.     All  others  must  be  rejected. 

School  Committee. — Daniel  March,  L.  L.  Whitney,  Joseph  Rickee. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY 


ASHBURNHAM. 

Our  schools  have  need  of  teachers  who  are  thoroughlj''  prepared  for 
their  work.  They  cannot  prosper  unless  this  is  first  attended  to.  We 
have  a  word  to  say  to  our  teachers  and  those  intending  to  become  such. 
To  those  who  have  teaching  in  view,  we  would  say,  do  not  commence 
too  young.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some,  to  commence  teaching 
before  they  have  sufficient  age  or  maturity  of  mind  to  render  success 
probable.  It  is  of  more  consequence  that  you  succeed  when  you  do 
commence  than  that  you  commence  young.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  common  school  studies.  This  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
"  Good  teaching  must  be  the  communication  of  a  mind  overflowing  with 
its  subject." 

Attend,  if  possible,  some  one  of  our  Normal  Schools.  Massachusetts 
now  has  four  of  them.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  acquaint 
teachers  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools.  The 
schools  of  our  town  would  soon  rise  to  a  higher  position  than  they  have 
hitherto  attained,  if  all  our  teachers  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  which  these  schools  aiford.  Teachers  need  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach.  They  need  more. 
They  must  know  how  to  teach.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Normal  School  to  tell  them.  Are  there  not  some  of  our  young  teachers 
who  will  prepare  themselves  for  increased  usefulness  by  attending  a 
Normal  School  ?  Teachers'  Institutes  are  also  valuable  aids  to  teachers. 
They  are  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  State  for  the  diffusion  of  correct 
ideas  in  regard  to  educational  matters.  They  are  intended  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  We  hope  our  teachers  will  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  attending  them. 

Our  teachers  ought  not  to  cease  to  be  learners  as  soon  as  they  assume 
the  office    of  teacher.     Good   teachers  need   at   the  same  tim-e    to  be 
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learners.  They  need  a  daily  preparation  for  the  lahors  of  the  succeed- 
ing day.  The  lessons  given  to  the  scholars  are  to  be  studied.  Modes 
of  explaining  and  illustrating  difficult  subjects  are  to  be  thought  out 
beforehand.  The  labor  in  the  school-room  is  and  ought  to  be  limited 
to  six  hours.  But  the  labor  of  preparation  will  extend  over  several 
other  hours. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  more  oral  instruction  introduced  into  our 
schools,  and  less  leaning  upon  the  text-book.  We  should  not,  however, 
discard  the  use  of  text-books.  As  our  schools  now  are,  we  must  use 
them.  We  would  have  our  scholars  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and 
recite  lessons  from  them.  But  we  must  remember  that  they  are  merely 
implements,  which  the  teacher  employs  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The 
first  principles  of  arithmetic  can  be  much  more  successfully  taught 
without  the  aid  of  a  book.  The  pupil  can  much  more  easily  be  led  to 
think  for  himself,  when  the  printed  form  is  not  used.  And  we  are  sure 
he  will  make  more  real,  although  he  may  not  have  made  so  much 
apparent  progress  in  a  given  time.  The  first  lessons  in  grammar  should 
by  all  means,  be  oral  lessons.  It  would  be  better  if  the  pupil  Avere 
taught  without  the  book  for  several  terms.  But  little  good  ever  comes 
from  this  continual  repetition  of  the  words  of  our  grammars,  which  we 
hear  in  our  schools.  The  pupils  ought,  rather  to  be  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  their  proper  use,  and  the  method  of  combining  them  into 
sentences.  In  this  way  they  become  acquainted  with  the  living  language. 
Their  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  mere  lifeless  words.  AVe  hope 
teachers  will  strive  to  combine  a  proper  amount  of  oral  instruction  with 
a  judicious  use  of  the  text-book. 

The  work  of  education  cannot  advance  rapidly  in  our  schools  unless 
the  instruction  is  thorough.  Many  teachers  fail  in  this  respect.  Scholars 
are  permitted  to  advance  to  a  new  subject  before  a  previous  one  has  been 
understood.  Progress  is  measured  by  surface  rather  than  by  solid 
measure,  The  aim  is  to  pass  over  many  pages ;  to  get  through  the 
book.  This  haste  is  fatal  to  all  true  progress.  The  true  motto  for  both 
teacher  and  scholar  here  is,  "  hasten  slowly."  The  end  desired  will 
thus  be  much  more  quickly  reached.  And  farther  :  the  knowledge  of 
scholars  consists  too  much  in  words.  Ideas  are  too  scarce.  They  should 
realize  that  words  are  valueless,  except  as  they  are  signs  of  ideas.  And 
if  the  ideas  are  wanting  in  their  minds,  they  have  nothing  but  the 
"  husks  of  knowledge  "  ;  shadows,  not  substance.  The  remedy  here  is 
to  permit  scholars  to  read  or  recite  nothing  except  what  they  com- 
prehend. 

We  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  means  by  which  teachers  may 
improve  themselves  and  their  schools.  But  although  their  part  in  the 
work  of  education  is  an  exceedingly  important  one,  they  can  accomplish 
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very  little  unless  they  have  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  parents  of  their 
pupils.  This  can  be  manifested  in  various  ways.  They  must  see  that 
their  children  are  constant  and  seasonable  in  their  attendance.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  our  schooling  is  lost  by  the  absence  of  pupils.  A  part  of 
this  is  unavoidable.  But  we  think  not  a  large  part.  Much  of  the  benefit 
which  might  be  derived  from  our  schools  is  lost,  because  other  things 
are  permitted  to  occupy  the  attention  of  children  while  their  school  is 
in  session.  Our  terms  of  school  are  short.  We  need  to  make  them  as 
effective  as  possible.  Scholars  must  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
their  studies  or  they  will  accomplish  very  little.  Parents  then  should 
prevent  their  children  from  having  their  attention  diverted  to  other 
things.  The  efficiency  of  some  of  our  schools  has  been  impaired  from 
this  cause.  Parents  should  visit  their  schools,  and  visit  them  often.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  topic  that  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  say  more.  But  yet  the  people  of  our  town  know  too 
little  of  what  is  done  in  their  school  rooms,  from  their  own  observation. 
They  rely  mainly  upon  hearsay,  and  consequently  hear  of  many  things 
that  never  happen.     Parents,  do  visit  your  schools. 

The  attention  of  the  town  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  importance 
of  having  a  High  School  established  for  our  more  advanced  scholars. 
We  would  again  urge  this  upon  the  consideration  of  our  people.  The 
arguments  used  in  the  reports  of  the  school  committee  for  the  last  two 
years,  we  think  are  conclusive.  We  would  call  attention  to  what  is 
therein  said.  The  educational  interests  of  the  town  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  school. 

School  Committee. — L,  W.  Eussell,  H.  F.  Lane,  C.  W.  Btjurage. 


BOLTON. 

The  reading  in  most  of  our  schools  continiies  dull,  lifeless,  without 
expression,  and  often  without  intelligence.  Many  scholars  are  altogether 
beyond  their  depth  in  their  reading  lessons.  Why  Avill  not  teachers  and 
scholars  take  a  little  more  pains  in  looking  up  references  and  definitions, 
and  ascertaining  the  sense  of  what  they  are  reading  ?  We  are  sorry  to 
find  the  writing  exercises  in  the  spelling-book  so  generally  slighted,  or 
else  neglected  altogether ;  also,  that  the  mental  arithmetic  is  below  what 
we  have  known  it  to  be  heretofore.  Many  scholars  foolishly  indulged 
by  their  teachers,  press  on  to  advanced  rules  before  they  have  mastered 
first  principles. 

School  Committee. — Richaed  S.  Edes,  William  K.  Davey,  Thoma? 
E.  Fry. 
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GRAFTON. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  Common  School  and  a  necessity  to  a  well 
developed  mind,  we  would  urge  attention  to  a  systematic  course  of  read- 
ing out  of  school,  and  especially  during  vacations.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  valuable  information  which  our  children  would  gain,  if 
their  minds  were  kept  active  and  fresh  by  instructive  boolts.  Our 
school  terms  are  now  like  oases  in  a  desert ;  so  are  the  school  hours  of 
each  day.  There  is  nothing  to  help  on  the  studies  of  the  school -room, 
no  interested  inquiries  on  the  part  of  parents  ;  no  well  selected  library 
to  supplement  its  imperfect  knowledge  ;  nothing  to  remind  the  child 
that  his  elders  and  superiors  mean  what  they  say,  when  they  speak  of 
the  importance  of  an  education.  The  school  hours  are  only  half 
improved  because  of  the  barrenness  of  the  region  around.  Even  if  the 
young  mind  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  light,  and  has  been 
warmed  into  a  generous  glow  of  enthusiasm,  how  must  one  be  dimmed 
and  the  other  cooled  by  the  unsympathizing  homes,  when  no  fuel  is 
added  to  the  kindled  fire.  The  true  theory  of  education  is  constant 
growth,  not  by  leaps  and  periodic  efforts,  not  by  fever  heats  and  chills, 
but  by  healthful  increase  and  steady  aim.  The  child's  studies  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  conversation  and  illustration ;  or  something  bearing 
upon  the  subject  can  be  referred  to,  which  will  convince  him  that 
what  he  is  doing  is  of  real  consequence.  The  mind  naturally  seeks 
knowledge  as  the  body  seeks  food.  You  feed  the  body  daily,  why  not 
the  mind  ?  Do  you  surfeit,  then  starve  the  body?  But  you  do  the 
soul.  The  mind  needs  its  daily  bread  and  must  have  it,  or  be  starved 
and  poor  indeed.  It  will  require  but  little  time  and  expense  for  the 
attainment  of  grand  results.  Most  of  you  can  afford  both,  as  it  is  plain 
you  are  prodigal  of  both  elsewhere,  and  in  other  things.  Give  some  of 
your  idle  hours  to  your  children  ;  become  their  practical  teachers,  their 
friends  ;  become  acquainted  with  their  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  enter 
into  them  sympathetically.  Invest  part  of  your  money  in  the  means  of 
improvement,  in  books.  If  you  are  not  wise  enough  to  select  proper 
ones,  get  the  advice  of  some  friend.  Get  as  often  as  possible  a  nice, 
well-bound  book,  read  it  to  your  children;  gather  round  the  warm  fire 
the  charmed  circle  of  bright  faces,  glistening  eyes  and  open  ears  ;  here 
is  an  expectant  audience  worth  having ;  not  a  word  is  lost,  their  little 
minds  drink  in  knowledge,  as  the  child  the  mother's  milk.  In  this  way 
you  will  keep  your  own  minds  alive,  will  grow  daily  wise,  will  come 
into  fine  and  holy  relations  with  the  young ;  and  the  feelings  of  youth 
will  mingle  with  the  experience  of  age.  Moreover  you  will  keep  your 
sons  in  the  house  at  night.     Their  evenings  will  not  be  spent  in  saloons 
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and  bar-rooms  amidst  the  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke,  listening  to  the 
obscene  song  and  jest,  to  low,  vulgar  allusions,  to  profane  and  coarse 
language,  and  mingling  in  all  that  can  degrade  and  defile  ;  but  the  best 
and  happiest  place  will  be  the  home.  You  would  do  every  thing  in  your 
power,  you  say,  to  have  home  loved  above  all  places,  what  have  you 
done  to  make  it  so  ?  You  say  you  cannot  afford  the  means  of  reading, 
in  books,  nor  more  than  one  or  two  papers,  and  those  of  no  special 
interest  to  the  young.  You  have  for  books,  the  Bible,  Flavins,  Jose- 
phus.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Scott's  or  Clark's  Commentaries,  and  do  you 
think  your  children  need  nothing  more  ?  These  are  good  books  in  their 
place  and  time,  but  they  are  not  all.  You  must  fill  up  the  shelves  with 
the  best  class  of  books  as  they  are  published.  Spend  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  and  many  of  you  can,  and  lend  most  freely  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  so  much  ;  let  them  be  marred  a  little,  it  is  in  a  good  cause.  Use 
the  furniture,  the  carriage,  the  horse  and  harness,  wear  the  coat  one  or 
two  years  longer,  and  in  this  way  set  an  unexpensive  example,  and  pro- 
cure the  means  of  education  and  sound  learning.  Your  sons  sport 
gold  watches,  rings  and  chains  ;  they  could  hardly  be  trusted  to  cast  the 
interest  on  a  note,  or  measure  a  load  of  wood.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  put  the  gold  into  their  heads  if  possible.  Your  daughters 
walk  the  streets  better  clothed  in  body  than  in  mind.  A  little  more 
knowdedge  and  refinement,  and  less  kid  and  brocade,  would  increase 
the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  all.  You  all  need  book-shelves,  not 
mirrors,  a  monthly  purchase  of  something  to  adorn  the  mind  rather  than 
the  body.  Wisdom  needs  no  costly  houses  or  clothes ;  and  a  well 
ordered,  cultivated  mind  cares  little  for  ornament  and  show. 

Make  your  homes  something  more  and  better  than  mere  boarding 
houses,  where  your  children  may  ecit  and  sleep.  They  must  be  more,  to 
be  homes.  They  must  be  pleasant  places.  The  wants  of  the  young 
people  must  be  supplied  in  them  or  they  will  go  out  for  a  supply.  Study 
the  nature  of  your  son.  His  mind  is  active,  eager  for  news  and  excite- 
ment, curious,  searching  to  know  things,  to  see  things,  asking  questions 
about  the  past,  present  and  future.  "What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
such  an  exuberant  life  ?  Check  it  ?  then  you  will  do  it  wrong.  You 
cannot  repress  it;  it  will  break  forth  and  go  where  it  should  not,  if  you 
constantly  resist  its  natural  impulses.  Evidently  you  must  regulate  and 
clear  the  way  for  this  force.  Do  not  attem-pt  to  limit  it,  but  supply  the 
proper  means  and  field  for  the  display  of  its  poYt^ers ;  and  then  Avhat 
you  feared  as  an  evil  becomes  a  blessing.  These  are  the  elements  of  a 
noble  man  ;  you  may  grudge  your  efi'orts  and  money  to  develop  them 
properly  ;  may  let  them  run  to  waste  and  destruction  for  want  of  pains 
and  expense  ;  do  so  and  get  your  reward.  You  may  have  a  good  stock 
of  cattle  or  property,  for  you  have  attended  to  them;  but  a  poor  stock 
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of  boys,  for  you  have  not  understood  them  nor  attended  to  them.  You 
shall  reap  as  you  sow.  If  coarseness  and  ignorance  and  neglect  be  the 
Bowing,  the  reaping  will  be,  in  most  cases,  of  the  same  kind. 

We  shall  be  excused  if  we  sketch  two  neighboring  families  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  with  about  the  same  culture,  but  with  different  esti- 
mates of  the  worth  of  knowledge.  In  the  first,  the  parents  are  deter- 
mined, although  their  own  education  is  limited,  it  shall  not  be  so  with 
their  children.  They  may  lack  some  of  the  comforts  of  good  living, 
but  no  matter;  the  children  shall  have  books  enough,  and  be  sent  early 
and  every  day  to  school;  the  mother  shall  know  every  day,  and  at 
longest  every  week,  what  the  lessons  of  her  children  have  been,  how 
far  and  how  well  they  have  advanced,  the  mother's  influence  shall  be 
felt  in  the  school.  The  teacher  shall  know  that  his  or  her  work  will  be 
examined  at  home.  This  mother  will  also  visit  the  school  room  often ; 
she  must  know  how  her  children  are  instructed ;  this  will  encourage  the 
teacher  and  help  her  maintain  order  ;  this  notice  and  attention  will 
dignify  the  school ;  it  will  seem  to  elevate  it  in  the  eyes  of  pupils  and 
teacher.  Little  Georgie  and  Charley  get  a  portion  of  their  lessons  at 
home.  The  father  helps  them  in  their  arithmetic,  shows  its  uses  in  the 
business  world.  Mary  and  Fannie  study  their  geography  and  grammar  ; 
mother  will  find  obscure  places,  explain  boundaries,  and  lead  the  little 
mind  to  a  comprehension  of  this  great  world.  Then  too  there  will 
arise  questions,  which  will  ''.'H  to  piuch  infcr.Tiation  connectrd  with 
production,  inhabitants,  shippiiig,  &c.  It  will  lead  to  tracing  out  the 
courses  of  vessels,  the  seas  they  cross,  the  harbors  and  rivers  they  enter, 
all  of  which  will  be  found,  not  because  a  task  is  to  be  done,  but  from 
very  curiosity  and  childlike  zeal.  Then  little  incidents  of  history  will 
be  woven  in,  so  that  two  or  three  lessons  shall  be  obtained  from  one, 
relieving  it  of  all  its  irksomeness  ;  indeed  investing  it  with  all  the  joy 
and  glee  of  pastime.  Nor  shall  we  stop  here ;  one  thing  in  an  active 
mind  will  suggest  another.  These  children  will  wish  to  know  more 
about  these  countries  than  the  school  books  tell.  Some  simple  book  of 
travels  is  heard  of;  it  is  bought  or  borrowed  ;  the  boys  do  not  now  wish 
to  run  in  the  streets  and  go  to  the  saloon,  or  stable,  or  bar-room  ;  the 
father  has  no  desire  to  absent  himself  from  his  family  ;  he  likes  most  of 
all  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  family  circle.  They  are  all  learners  now 
and  happy  together.  He  reads  "  RoUo  on  the  Atlantic  ;"  then  "  Rollo 
in  London  and  Paris  and  Switzerland,"  and  Rollo  all  over  the  world. 
Then  naturally  enough,  there  is  a  desire  awakened  to  know  more  of 
these  wonderful  things  and  nations ;  histories  are  read  one  after  another 
until  a  vast  fund  of  information  is  accumulated  ;  there  is  no  noise,  no 
great  expense,  no  great  effort ;  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love  to  all.  Thus 
quietly  and  joyously  the  bonds  of  the  family  are  strengthened;   there  is 
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sympathy  tliat  connects  their  minds  and  hearts  ;  knowledge  comes  with 
all  its  refinements,  many  vices  and  temptations  are  outgrown.  They 
have  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  letters  ;  they  have  increased  in  wisdom 
as  in  years,  and  in  such  a  family  the  charities  and  humanities  are  sure 
to  bloom  and  bear  their  fruits.  Who  could  estimate  the  effect,  in  one 
generation,  of  a  family  government  and  influence  such  as  has  been 
described.  We  could  have  many  such  families  in  this  town,  in  all  our 
towns.  May  we  not  ask  you  to  adopt  so  far  as  you  can,  the  course  we 
have  pointed  out ;  try  it  one  year  and  you  will  see  its  benefits.  We 
ask  it  for  our  Common  Schools,  for  our  teachers  ; — not  ours,  but  your 
schools  and  teachers,  your  children ;   then  of  course  for  yourselves. 

The  opposite  family  need  not  be  portrayed  ;  these  are  enough  to  show 
you  what  any  system  of  public  education  must  contend  with.  Absence 
and  tardiness  overlooked ;  scantiness  of  books  ;  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  children ;  neglect  of  teacher ;  no  visiting  of  school ;  frequent 
decrying  of  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge  ;  a  general  lack  of  interest; 
nothing  to  make  home  pleasant  and  instructive  ;  no  books  for  weary 
hours  ;  so  that  the  child  must  settle  down  in  blank  stupidity  or  be 
active  in  mischief ;  this  is  a  picture  of  too  many  families  all  around  us. 
Cannot  a  new  spirit  be  awakened  to  make  them  better  ?  Example  will 
do  a  great  deal ;  that  which  is  so  good  for  others  will  be  good  for  our- 
selves ;  let  us  try  it. 

School  Committee. — Farrington  McIntire,  Chas.  Bryant,  Wm.  F. 
Wheeler. 

MENDON, 

The  difference  between  a  good  and  an  ordinary  teacher  is  vastly  great, 
and  should  not  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents.  The  one  will  measure 
his  influence  by  hours  ;  the  other,  by  the  good  he  does.  The  one  will 
appreciate  his  station  by  the  pecuniary  compensation  it  yields  ;  the 
other,  by  the  opportunity  it  aff"ords  for  aiding  the  preparation  of  his 
scholars  for  duty  and  happiness.  The  essential  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher  are,  an  easy,  mild  and  efficient  tact  at  governing ;  a  facility  in 
the  communication  of  knowledge  ;  an  ability  to  invest  his  instructions 
with  lively  interest  and  appropriate  illustrations,  and  thus  to  arouse  his 
pupils  to  wakeful  attention,  and  patient  self-reliance  ;  unfeigned  delight  in 
his  employment ;  extended  views  of  his  responsibilities,  and  unwearied 
endeavors  to  qualify  his  scholars,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally, 
for  the  purposes  of  life — for  the  fulfilment  of  obligation  to  themselves 
and  their  friends,  their  country  and  their  God.  He  will  impart  much 
instruction  on  various  subjects  beyond  the  text-book,  and  without  any 
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interruption  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  school.  He  will  especially 
watch  over  the  habits  and  manners  of  his  scholars,  and  labor  to  prepare 
them  for  easy  and  acceptable  conformity  to  all  the  proprieties  of  social 
life.  Our  schools  should  be  schools  of  strict  politeness  ;  and  every 
teacher  should  be  a  gentleman  or  lady  in  his  affections,  his  language, 
his  deportment,  and  thus,  in  all  respects  be  an  example  to  his  pupils 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Many  persons  think  that  almost  any  one  is  qualified  to  instruct 
children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age.  But  this  is  a  fundamental 
mistake.  In  no  period  of  a  child's  education,  from  the  Primary  School 
to  the  Academy,  College,  or  Higher  Seminary  does  he  need  so  skilful 
instruction,  as  during  these  years.  He  is  now  forming  habits,  and 
shooting  forth  lineaments  of  character  which  will  adhere  to  him  through 
life.  If  he  does  not  now  have  proper  direction  he  will  surely  carry  with 
him  into  subsequent  days  deficiencies  and  irregularities  which  might 
have  been  avoided. 

A  teacher  of  young  children  needs  to  possess  a  rare  combination  of 
talents — a  native  aptness  in  feeling  and  capacity  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion, to  call  forth  their  powers  in  due  order,  and  to  give  them  the  right 
direction.  One  great  cause  why  there  are  so  many  poor  readers  and 
ordinary  public  speakers  is,  they  were  neglected  or  misdirected  at  the 
interesting  period  under  present  review. 

School  Committee. — Elijah  Demond,  Stiliman  Bakbek,  G.  E,.  Bent. 


MILLBURY. 

We  always  rejoice  in  the  success  of  our  Primary  Schools.  We  are 
convinced  too  little  importance  is  attached  to  them  by  the  community. 
We  need  skilful  and  experienced  minds,  to  pilot  the  young  out  into  the 
sea  of  life.  In  other  matters  than  the  education  of  our  children,  we 
would  not  confine  tender  and  delicate  business  to  any  but  tried  agencies. 
The  farmer  will  seek  an  experienced  hand  to  break  a  colt,  or  a  pair  of 
steers  ;  a  less  skilful  hand  can  drive  them  afterwards.  "  Few  situations 
in  life  require  so  much  discretion,  so  much  energy,  so  much  tenderness, 
-so  much  self-control  and  love,  as  that  of  a  teacher  of  small  children. 
To  guide  and  govern  them  well,  calls  for  wisdom  to  discern,  versatility 
to  modify,  firmness  to  persevere,  judgment  to  decide,  such  as  no  uned- 
ucated mind  can  supply,  in  the  incessant  care,  the  watchful  diligence, 
and  the  unwearied  patience  necessary  in  managing  young  children." 

Our  common  schools  are  first  in  importance.  But  some  persons  are 
too  anxious  to  urge  their  children  out  of  them,  and  crowd  them  into 
the  High  School,  as  though  the  purposes  of  an  education  could  not  be 
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attained  without  admittance  there.  Others  undervalue  the  advantages 
of  a  High  School,  by  suffering  and  encouraging  their  children  to  keep 
along  in  the  common  schools,  making  scarcely  no  advancement  from 
term  to  term.  They  seem  to  have  a  vague  notion  that  it  makes  but  little 
difference  where  a  child  spends  his  time,  if  he  has  the  credit  of  belonging 
to  a  school.  When  the  idea  of  entering  and  belonging  to  the  High 
School  is  kept  too  prominent,  there  is  danger  of  undervaluing  the 
common  schools.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  children  in  our  common 
schools,  will  never  enter  the  High  School.  Hence  the  importance  of 
teaching  them  thoroughly,  and  fitting  them  well,  in  our  common  schools, 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Those  who  enter  the  High  School  ought 
to  have  higher  attainments  in  view.  In  a  town  as  large  as  this,  we 
ought  to  have  some  pupils  who  are  seeking  a  liberal  education,  with  a 
view  to  some  profession,  or  to  the  higher  kinds  of  practical  business. 
Every  citizen  ought  to  desire  the  increase  of  such  a  class,  and  rejoice  in 
their  success. 

'Another  way  in  which  schools  fail  to  accomplish  all  we  desire  is,  the 
imperfect  economy  in  the  use  of  time.  This  arises  from  two  sources ; 
from  the  teacher  and  the  committee. 

There  is  as  much  difference  among  teachers,  in  their  ability  to  impart 
instruction  and  despatch  the  proper  business  of  the  school-room,  as  we 
witness  among  different  laborers,  or  men  of  business  in  their  calling. 
Too  much  time  is  taken  in  preserving  order.  Not  that  other  business 
is  to  be  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  order.  Order  is  the  essence  of 
economy.  The  wheels  in  the  machinery  of  order  must  go  easily,  without 
the  aid  of  frequent  interference,  and  without  taking  too  much  time  for 
repairs.  Order  in  a  school-room  is  secured  when  all  the  pupils  are 
pleasantly,  quietly  and  profitably  employed.  When  this  result  is  not 
reached,  it  is  owing  no  doubt,  to  the  imperfection  and  inefficiency  of  the 
motives  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  Avill  find  it 
difficult  to  bring  his  charge  under  the  control  of  permanent  and  prevail- 
ing motives,  but  it  costs  much  time  to  obtain  order  in  any  other  manner. 

Time  is  also  lost  by  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  branches  taught. 
The  instructor  should  know  not  only  what  the  text  book  teaches,  but 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  collateral  knowledge,  so  that  he  can  fix  and 
command  the  attention  of  every  pupil  in  the  class.  In  this  way  he  will 
prevent  disorder  and  listlessness,  by  stimulating  inquiry  and  inducing 
thoughtfulness.  Both  in  instruction  and  government,  if  the  teacher  will 
be  master  of  his  ship,  he  must  know  every  rope  in  it,  and  every  person 
on  shipboard  must  know  and  keep  his  place. 

The  duty  of  the  committee  consists,  not  only  in  deciding  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  teach  our  children,  but  also  in  marking  out  and  limiting 
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the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  in  adopting  measures  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  parents  and  the  community  generally.  The  first  of 
these  duties  they  already  perform  as  well  as  they  can,  perhaps,  under 
existing  ch'cumstances. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  seemed  that  a  more  specific  course  of  study 
ought  to  be  prescribed.  If  we  had  a  definite  standard  of  attainment  for 
each  term  of  school,  and  for  each  year,  we  should  gain  our  purpose 
with  more  certainty  and  satisfaction.  The  process  gone  through  would 
be  more  distinctly  impressed  on  the  mind,  because  better  defined  and 
comprehended.  Motives  to  action  with  the  young  are  always  stronger 
in  proportion  to  the  definiteness  of  the  object  sought,  and  the  nearness 
and  certainty  of  its  attainment.  Just  as  a  man  travelling  for  pleasure 
and  improvement  will  be  interested  and  instructed  in  proportion  to  the 
definiteness  of  his  inquiries  and  the  accuracy  of  his  investigation.  In 
the  absence  of  positiveness  in  our  purposes,  Ave  begin  much,  but  accom- 
plish little.  We  seldom  give  any  branch  a  polished  finish.  Deficiency 
in  thoroughness  is  the  result  of  our  studies.  Our  scholars  can  say  thiy 
have  gone  so  far,  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  understand  and  explain  the 
principles  found  within  the  specified  bounds. 

An  indefinite  idea  prevails  among  the  community  generally,  both  as 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  that  ought  to  be  acquired  in  a 
given  time.  It  would  require  critical  observation  and  nice  judgment, 
even  for  the  most  experienced  and  best  qualified  persons,  to  form  a  plan 
of  study  adapted  to  our  common  schools.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  done. 
One  step  towards  this  end  has  been  taken  in  fixing  a  standard  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School.  No  pupil  ought  to  leave  school  till  he  has 
obtained  as  much  knowledge,  both  moral  and  literary,  as,  by  diligent 
attention  and  industry,  he  can  attain  in  from  seven  to  ten  school  years. 
A  less  time  than  this  will  give  a  meagre  and  very  imperfect  command  of 
the  common  branches  of  an  education.  The  education  of  the  young 
occupies  but  a  brief  period  of  their  life.  For  this  reason,  there  should 
be  a  distinct  idea  of  what  and  how  much  can  be  taught  most  profitably 
to  them. 

Without  a  fixed  plan,  we  have  no  guide  in  gathering  up  and  classifying 
facts,  improvements  and  suggestions  which  experience  and  observation 
are  constantly  producing.  Without  a  plan,  we  must  continue  to  have 
the  same  in  definiteness  of  instruction  resulting  from  diverse  and  ever- 
changing  instructors.  With  a  plan,  under  a  proper  superintendence  of 
the  committee,  our  teachers  would  be  under  their  direction,  in  some 
degree,  as  the  laborer  is  under  the  direction  of  his  employer.  This 
would  not  prevent  the  teacher  from  using  his  own  methods  to  accomplish 
a  definite  purpose.     When  all  our  teachers  should  reach  the  same  end  in 
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a  given  time,  Ave  should  be  able  to  compare  the   different  modes  made 
use  of,  and  profit  by  the  comparison. 

School   Committee. — Leonakd  SpAtriDiNG,  Henby   C.  Curtis,  A.   S. 

FlAGG. 

OXFORD. 

Your  committee,  in  their  examinations  of  teachers  and  of  schools, 
have  insisted  much  on  reading,  as  in  their  estimation,  the  most 
important  branch  of  common  school  education.  The  most  important, 
because  it  is  the  leading  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  and 
progress  through  life.  But  in  securing  this  most  desirable  improve- 
ment in  reading,  much  embarrassment  has  been  experienced  from  the 
deficiency  in  teachers.  Our  experience  has  taught  us,  that  some  of  our 
most  able  and  successful  teachers  in  other  departments,  fail  in  this. 
Instead  of  that  full,  round  and  distinct  tone  of  voice,  and  that  ease  and 
naturalness  of  intonation  and  inflection,  which  are  essential  to  the 
proper  utterance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  piece,  the  pupil  is  permitted 
to  hurry  over  his  section,  without  imbibing  any  distinct  idea  of  what 
he  reads.  The  grand  defect  is  in  the  teacher.  There  is  no  good  excuse 
for  such  miserable  reading.  The  teacher,  by  faithful  drilling,  in  which 
his  own  example  is  an  essential  element,  should  infuse  into  his  pupils 
the  spirit  and  the  graces  of  good  reading. 

School   Committee. — H.  Baedwell,  J.  P.  Dana,  L.  M.  Larked. 

PAXTON. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  writer,  that  "  There  is  no  office 
in  this  world  of  greater  importance,  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the 
character  of  a  child,"  yet  it  is  too  true,  that  not  a  few  regard  the 
business  of  educating  youth,  as  that,  which,  instead  of  demanding  the 
highest  grade  of  intellect,  and  the  most  pure,  refined,  and  elevated 
character,  can  be  done  sufficiently  well,  by  any  one  who  has  simply 
stored  his  memory  with  the  bare  bones,  which  form  only  the  skeleton 
of  an  education.  It  is  related  of  a  certain  politician,  Avho  fiourished  a^ 
few  years  ago,  that,  when  called  upon  for  a  toast  on  a  particular 
occasion,  he  gave  the  following  :  "  The  fundamentals  of  edecation  is 
the  three  R's — Readin,  Ritin,  and  Rithmetic."  In  the  expression  of 
this  sentiment,  there  might,  possibly,  have  been  something  original ; 
but  the  sentiment  itself  is  too  prevalent  to  be  claimed  as  the  property 
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of  one  man.  If  a  man  can  read  and  write,  and  "  ciplier,"  it  is  regarded 
by  many,  as  enongh.  for  all  the  common,  practical  purposes  of  life,  while 
little  regard  is  had  to  the  true  and  proper  development  of  the  mental 
powers,  by  the  manner  in  which  these  are  taught.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  education  may  be  few  and  simple — but  unless  they  are 
properly  applied,  by  one  who  has  some  clear  understanding  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  business  of  education  will  fail ;  for 
education,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  unfolding  and  strengthening  of  all 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  mind.  No  man  can  be  a  good  teacher, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  unless  he  studies  and  obeys  the  laws 
of  man's  physical,  mental  and  moral  constitution ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  best  teachers  are  exceedingly  rare.  Some  succeed  in  doing  one 
thing  quite  successfully,  and  some  another,  but  few  seem  to  be  able  to 
complete  the  whole  process.  But,  instead  of  any  farther  development 
of  this  idea,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  report  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  education  of  our  children  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this 
town  for  the  last  year. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  wish  to  allude  to  some  of  the  studies  of  our 
schools.  In  reference  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  especially,  we  believe 
that  it  is  often  commenced  by  scholars  who  are  too  young.  They  may 
seem  to  learn,  quite  well,  some  of  the  easier  parts  of  it,  and  some  will 
go  through  with  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  by  the  time  that  they  are  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  some  still  younger. 

But  in  many  instances  during  the  last  few  years,  such  scholars  make 
very  slow  progress  after  leaving  this  ;  so  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  many  have  not  been  through  with  Adams's  arithmetic,  though 
they  have  studied  it  every  term  for  four  or  five  years.  Now  it  seems  to 
us  that  some  other  studies  could  be  attended  to  with  much  better 
advantage  till  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  are  more  fully 
developed,  when  all  that  they  really  do  in  arithmetic  might  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  half  of  the  time.  No  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  this  study  until  at  least  they  can  read  readily  and  correctly,  and 
spell  every  word  of  the  examples  which  they  are  required  to  perform. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  we  have  examples  read  in  a  style 
very  similar  to  the  following :  "  Bought-3-yds.-of-(spell  it)-k-e-r-s,- 
(pronounce  it — kerseymere)  kerseymere-at-leven-shillings-a-yard  ;  how- 
many-dollars-did-it-come-to  ?"  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  such  scholars 
as  read  in  this  manner  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  studying 
something  else,  before  taking  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and,  doubtless, 
almost  all  parents  would  agree  with  us  in  the  same  thing,  with,  perhaps 
one  slight  exception,  and  that  would  be  in  reference  to  their  own 
children. 

The  study  of  history,  in  connection  with  geography,  which  was  com- 
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mon  but  a  few  years  ago,  has  rarely  been  attended  to  at  all  for  a  year 
or  two  past,  while  spelling,  defining,  reading,  and  writing,  have  been 
crowded  out  of  their  places  by  studies  of  greater  names.  Many  seem 
to  suppose,  that  if  they  were  restricted  to  these  branches  they  should 
not  be  really  doing  any  thing ;  while,  for  want  of  a  thorough  knoAvledge 
of  these,  the  truth  is,  that  they  can  do  but  little  of  any  thing  else  without 
constant  blundering.  This  is  not  true  of  all,  for  some,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  system  under  which  they  are  trained,  will  be  quite 
thorough  and  accurate  scholars ;  but  too  many  are  left  to  suffer  to  too 
great  an  extent  to  justify  the  plan  of  trying  to  walk  before  they  can 
creep.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  such  teachers  as  know  how 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  education  of  children,  and  then  we  must  be 
willing  that  children  should  be  children  till  they  are  fitted  to  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  stage. 

The  exceeding  haste  of  the  present  age,  shoAVS  itself  very  often  in  the 
replies  of  children  to  the  simple  question  as  to  their  age.  Few  children 
will  tell  how  old  they  are  without  straightening  a  little,  and  telling  also 
how  old  they  shall  be  if  they  live  to  some  future  time. 

ScJwol  Committee. — William  Phipps,  Geokge  S.  Lakin,  Nathaniel 
Waite. 


PETERSHAM. 

Now  the  value  of  the  school  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  room  in 
which  it  is  kept — the  case ;  nor  by  the  well  qualified  teacher — the  very 
mainspring  of  every  school ;  neither  by  its  members  or  its  patrons,  but 
by  all.  The  room  must  be  comfortable,  well  warmed  and  ventilated  and 
properly  furnished.  If  children  are  required  to  be  quiet,  let  them  have 
a  seat  upon  which  they  can  comply  with  the  requisition,  without  violat- 
ing the  physical  laws  of  their  being  ;  if  required  to  be  studious  let  them 
breath  atmosphere  which  will  invigorate  the  mind  rather  than  stupify ; 
if  it  be  expected  of  them,  that  they  will  improve,  give  them  the  facilities 
for  improvement.  But  however  much  importance  be  attached  to  the 
school-room,  more  must  depend  upon  the  teacher  whom  you  put  into 
the  room.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  who  attempt  to  teach,  have 
altogether  mistaken  their  calling.  It  is  often  argued  that  one  is  fitted 
to  teach  because  he  is  well  educated.  He  is  master  of  the  arts  and 
of  the  sciences.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  education  is  not 
the  only  requisite  qualification  of  a  teacher.  Many  there  are  who  know, 
and  yet  are  unable  to  tell  what  they  know.  The  moral  character  of  an 
educated  man,  may  disqualify  him  for  teaching.  Who  would  wish  to 
put   a   child  under  the   instructions   of   a   man   of  pernicious  habit   or 
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unclean  lips.  We  need  and  must  have  teachers  of  moral  qualifications 
as  well  as  intellectual.  A  teacher  in  order  to  be  successful  must  be  apt 
to  teach,  must  love  his  work,  and  be  duly  impressed  with  its  vastness 
and  responsibilities.  He  that  has  no  higher  object,  no  purpose  more 
noble  than  to  secure  to  himself  the  dollars  and  cents,  should  never  be 
employed.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  require  that  every  teacher 
should  have  the  advantages  of  experience,  however  desirable  that  might 
seem,  yet  none  should  presume  to  take  the  responsibility  of  teaching, 
unless  they  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  their  work,  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  at  home  in  the  school-room,  that  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  required  to  teach,  which  will  give  them  a  latitude  beyond  what 
is  found  in  the  text  book.  We  regret  to  say  that  many  of  our  teachers 
do  but  little  more  than  ask  the  questions  found  in  the  book,  and  perhaps 
require  no  more  than  the  answers  there  given.  Consequently  the  scholar 
fails  to  understand  the  principle,  and  very  soon  loses   all  that  he  has 


But  now  we  have  the  best  room,  and  the  best  teacher,  are  we  sure  to 
have  the  best  school  ?  We  may  have  a  good  looking  watch  and  a  noble 
mainspring,  but  a  worthless  thing.  The  house  and  teacher  may  be  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  yet  the  members  of  the  school  refuse  to  do 
right,  and  parents  and  guardians  justify  them  in  their  course.  When 
scholars  become  "  wiser  than  their  teachers,"  as  they  sometimes  think 
they  do,  the  encouragement  for  their  improvement  is  very  small.  When 
parents,  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  express  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  the  school,  that  it  is  not  profitable,  the  teacher  incompetent,  uninter- 
ested or  partial ;  or  when  they  speak  diminutively  of  the  order  of  the 
school,  either  by  saying  the  teacher  is  not  strict  enough  or  too  strict ; 
when  they  shall  listen  to  every  little  trifling  complaint  which  children 
even  well  used  are  apt  to  make,  sympathize  with  them,  and  make  some 
foolish  remark  about  the  teacher,  the  chance  for  them  to  have  a 
good  school  is  very  small.  The  children  of  such  parents  will  at  once 
lose  their  interest  in  the  school,  and  conclude  that  an  attempt  even  to 
learn  would  be  in  vain.  No  teacher  under  such  circumstances  could 
expect  to  succeed  ;  nor  need  any  parents,  who  thus  labor  against  the 
teacher,  look  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  their  children.  Every 
parent  will  exert  a  decided  influence  upon  the  school,  favorable  or 
unfavorable. 

School  Committee. — John  Shepardson,  Francis    M.  Hodges,  John 
A.  Wilder. 
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SHREWSBURY. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
especially  in  a  more  extensive  practice  of  writing  original  compositions. 
This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  viewed  with  much  interest,  and  has  been 
urged  on  the  attention  of  teachers  and  scholars,  with  some  good  results. 
But  patience  and  labor  are  required  to  render  the  practice  general.  It 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  frequent  preparation  of  such  original  articles, 
will  become  nearly  universal ;  since  the  theoretical  study  of  English 
grammar  is  of  but  small  utility  unless  its  principles  are  reduced  to 
practice,  and  fixed  in  the  mind  by  habitual  exercise. 

The  suggestions  of  the  committee  in  their  last  annual  report,  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic,  have  been  adopted  by 
several  teachers,  with  the  best  effects.  The  course  there  indicated,  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  one,  and  is  generally  employed  in  other  towns, 
mainly  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  opposite  theory. 

Care  has  been  taken  that  no  important  branch,  like  reading,  or  writing, 
should  be  neglected.  It  has  not  been  found  expedient,  however,  to  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  or  in  the 
hours  employed  on  particular  studies.  Teachers  come  from  various 
quarters,  are  accustomed  to  different  modes  of  instruction,  and  no  one 
remains  in  a  school  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It  would  not  be  profit- 
able in  such  cases,  to  enforce  a  greater  uniformity  than  has  been  effected, 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  a  term  must  be  passed  by  the  teacher  in 
becoming  accustomed  to  a  new  method.  In  cities  and  large  towns, 
uniformity,  a  most  desirable  particular,  is  easily  obtained,  as  many 
teachers  continue  from  year  to  year ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  a  town  like 
this,  where  changes  in  teachers  are  continual.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  method  could  be  devised  whereby  a  good  instructor  might  be 
continued  in  one  school  for  several  terms. 

School  Committee. — George  Leonakd,  Wm.  H.  Knowltoi^,  Nathan 
Pkatt. 


SUTTON. 

The  committee  would  repeat  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  year's 
report,  that  in  some  of  our  schools  arithmetic  receives  an  undue  share 
of  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  other  important  branches.  They  would 
recommend  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language,  our  mother  tongue — not  only  to  the  grammatical  structure 
and  analysis  of  sentences,  but  also  to  the  orthography  and  meaning  of 
r 
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words,  and  tlie  sounds  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  reading  and  the 
writing  of  it. 

Physiology  also,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  established  and  essential 
laws  of  health,  deserves,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  a  more 
prominent  place  in  our  schools. 

The  committee  would  also  recommend  that  the  study  of  history, 
particularly  of  our  OAvn  country,  should  receive  more  attention.  It  is 
now  almost  wholly  neglected  in  our  schools.  Those  Young  Americans — 
among  whom  is  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  children  of 
foreign  parentage — who  are  soon  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizens 
and  electors,  and  who  are  to  control  the  government  and  decide  the  des- 
tinies of  our  country,  should  understand  its  history,  its  discovery,  its 
settlement,  its  oppressions,  its  struggles  for  liberty,  the  achievement  of 
its  independence,  the  establishment  of  its  government,  and  the  nature 
of  its  constitution,  before  they  are  intrusted  with  such  weighty  responsi- 
bilities. How  else  can  they  duly  appreciate  our  free  institutions,  become 
good  citizens,  true  patriots,  intelligent  and  independent  voters,  and  be 
prepared  to  maintain  and  defend  our  liberties  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
sacrifice  ? 

The  committee  would  further  recommend  that,  when  practicable, 
singing  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school;  and 
that  teachers  who  are  acquainted  with  music,  other  things  being  equal, 
should  be  preferred. 

School  Committee. — Geokge  Lyman,  Geo.  P.  Stockwei,!,. 


TEMPLETON. 

We  believe  that  the  High  School  since  it  was  established,  has  been  in 
a  good  measure  what  an  intelligent  community  would  wish  such  a  school 
to  be,  and  what  they  contemplated  in  making  the  appropriation  of  money 
to  sustain  it. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the  school  is  132,  of  whom 
22  have  been  admitted  as  defective  in  one  or  more  branches,  and  these 
were  expected  to  be  examined  again  for  admission  at  a  subsequent  term. 
The  plan  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  school  by  examination  for 
admission,  has  been  justified  by  experience,  and  its  salutary  eSects  have 
been  manifest.  Each  scholar  is  examined  by  printed  questions  in  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  geography.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  questions  in  each 
branch  are  prepared  so  as  to  form  a  moderate  standard  of  qualification. 
Each  scholar  takes  the  printed  questions  and  writes  his  answers  to  them^ 
and  then  returns  the  questions  and  written  answers  to  the  committee  to 
be  examined  and  preserved  for  the  inspection   of  parents,  if  they  desire 
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it.  Besides  he  is  examined  in  reading  and  in  Colburn's  arithmetic.  His 
written  answers  afford  also  the  evidence  of  his  proficiency  in  writing 
and  spelling.  Scholars  sometimes  do  not  know  how  deficient  they  are. 
"  They  answered  almost  all  the  questions,"  they  say.  So  they  did ;  but 
they  are  not  aware  how  many  of  their  answers  were  incorrect.  Parents 
may  think  it  hard  in  some  instances  that  their  children  were  not  admitted. 
But  if  they  would  examine  the  papers  which  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  they  would  probably  be  satisfied  that  the  decision  was 
impartial. 

The  committee  think  it  important  that  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  school  should  be  somewhat  raised.  In  written  arithmetic  we 
deem  it  reasonable  soon  to  require  of  scholars  a  knowledge  of  it  through 
percentage  and  proportion,  before  they  can  enter  the  High  School.  Most 
scholars  are  likely  to  reach  this  point  in  arithmetic  as  early  as  they  attain 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  grammar  and  geography,  according  to 
the  moderate  standard  already  adopted  in  these  studies.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  in  these  last  mentioned 
studies,  but  it  does  appear  necessary  to  require  that  the  attainments  of 
scholars  should  fairly  answer  to  the  standard.  Most  of  those  scholars 
who  have  been  admitted  on  conditional  tickets  have  been  found  deficient 
in  grammar.  This  defect  has  appeared  to  such  an  extent  in  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  the  High  School,  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  for  some  cause,  our  Common  Schools  have,  in  a  great  degree,  failed 
to  teach  grammar  thoroughly  and  successfully.  We  think  it  a  study 
of  great  practical  importance,  and  that  the  Common  Schools  should 
introduce  the  scholars  to  such  a  knowledge  of  it,  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  parse  and  analyze  easy  sentences.  In  the  High  School  the  study  of 
our  own  language  has  had  at  least  equal  prominence  with  the  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences.  Few  of  our  scholars  are  studying  other 
languages.  Indeed  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable  for  scholars  to  take 
Latin,  for  instance,  only  to  pursue  the  study  of  it  for  a  term  or  two.  We 
would  not  encourage  one  to  enter  upon  that  study  at  all,  unless  he 
intends  to  devote  at  least  two  years  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
language.  We  would  gladly  see  many  of  our  youth  aspiring  to  stand 
out  as  liberally  educated  scholars,  and  as  men  skilled,  withal,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Athens  and  Rome.  But  we  would  not  have  them  dabblers 
in  learning.  Better  let  Latin  alone,  than  attempt  to  do  any  thing  with  it 
without  drilling  thoroughly  in  its  first  principles,  and  without  pursuing 
critically  and  carefully  the  study  for  several  terms.  As  for  the  mental 
training,  the  languages  do  very  little  without  a  long  course  of  classical 
study. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  relative  claims  of  the  difi'erent  studies 
pursued  in  the  District  Schools.  Some  studies  are  generally  much  better 
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taught  in  our  schools,  and  much  better  understood  by  the  scholars,  than 
others.  In  some  cases,  the  difference  in  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars, 
with  regard  to  different  branches,  is  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  branches  themselves.  Arithmetic,  for  instance, 
is  much  more  successfully  taught  than  grammar.  One  reason  of  this 
may  be,  that  the  text-books  in  arithmetic  are  more  felicitously  adapted 
to  conduct  the  child  by  a  natural  process,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  numbers,  than  our  grammars  have  been.  The  Primary 
arithmetics  begin  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  child,  and  make 
him  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  the  science  at  an  early  age.  Col- 
burn's  "  First  Lessons"  then  leads  him  into  the  habit  of  analysis  and 
reasoning,  and  opens  to  him  a  wide  range  of  study,  calculated  to  exer- 
cise the  highest  powers  of  his  mind.  He  passes  on  to  written  arithmetic, 
and  onward  to  algebra  and  geometry,  with  this  preliminary  training, 
which  prepares  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  subject  as  he 
advances.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  age  also  may  supply  something  of 
a  mercenary  motive  to  stimulate  to  a  greater  proficiency  in  arithmetic, 
than  in  some  other  equally  important  studies. 

In  grammar,  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  in  the  District  Schools 
are  comparatively  small.  We  find  now  and  then  a  class,  or  individual 
scholars,  who  have  advanced  well  in  this  branch.  But  many  of  our 
scholars  who  have  been  to  percentage  in  written  arithmetic,  cannot  be 
said  really  to  have  any  considerable  knowledge  of  grammar.  Whether 
it  be  the  fault  of  the  text-books,  or  some  other  cause,  an  unfavorable 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  is  created  against  this  study.  The  study 
of  language  is  by  many  esteemed  of  little  importance,  save  to  a  profes- 
sional pursuit.  This  is  a  mistaken  feeling,  which  a  moment's  thought 
will  dispel.  Certainly  nothing  is  more  fundamental  and  absolutely 
essential  to  a  good  education,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  poAver  and  use  of 
language.  A  practical  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  indispensable  to 
every  person  who  makes  pretensions  to  a  moderate  share  of  education. 
In  every  other  study,  as  well  as  in  all  our  reading  and  conversation,  we 
have  to  deal  with  words.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  person  can  speak  and 
write  with  comparative  correctness  ;  he  needs  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  relations  of  words,  and  the  uses  of  language.  Grammar 
does  much  for  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  mental  discipline,  if  he  applies 
his  mind  to  it.  "  This  study  embraces  the  most  profound  depths  of 
intellectual  philosophy,  requiring  deep  penetration  and  keen  powers  of 
discrimination  to  develop,  understand,  and  make  critical  application  of 
it."  Hence  the  importance  of  an  earnest  attention  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. Teachers  should  introduce  much  oral  instruction,  and  fix  deep 
and    lasting   impressions    of    the  first  elements   of  the  science,   before 
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proceeding  to  the  repetition  of  rules  and  formulas,  always  endeavoring 
to  arouse  and  elevate  the  reasoning  powers  to  a  correspondence  and 
co-operation  with  the  child's  memory,  and  not  mistaking  fluency  of 
repetition  for  actual  knowledge.  If  the  ill  success  of  many  teachers  in 
this  branch  is  to  be  attributed  to  unsuitable  text-books  for  beginners, 
Ave  think  that  this  difficulty  has  been  obviated.  "  Tower's  Elements  of 
Grammar,"  which  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  beginners,  and  may  be  expected  to  supply  the 
place  in  grammar,  to  a  good  degree,  which  Colburn's  First  Lessons  has 
supplied  in  arithmetic. 

The  study  of  geography  in  the  District  Schools  has  been  attended 
with  more  successful  results  than  that  of  grammar.  But  the  study  of 
geography  is  generally  conducted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  Too 
often  it  stops  before  it  reaches  the  point  where  its  most  valuable  fruits 
are  gathered ;  it  consists  chiefly  in  committing  to  memory  a  mass  of 
statistical  matters  ever  changing,  as  of  population,  boundaries  and 
divisions  of  countries,  and  of  facts  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  earth, 
without  inquiring  after  the  reasons  of  the  phenomena,  or  thinking,  for 
instance,  why  rivers  generally  rise  among  the  mountains,  why  they  flow 
in  a  winding  course  to  the  ocean,  or  why  cities  are  situated  on  one  part 
of  the  river  and  not  on  another,  or  why  on  a  river  or  the  sea-coast  at 
all.  Essential  as  the  knowledge  of  geography  is  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
life,  there  is,  probably,  no  science  pursued  in  our  schools,  in  the  details 
of  which  more  errors  are  committed,  than  in  geography.  It  should 
employ  much  attention  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  school  life,  and 
the  study  should  be  generally  finished,  so  far  as  the  study  of  it  in  school 
is  concerned,  by  the  time  that  scholars  are  fifteen  years  old.  The  study 
is  more  a  matter  of  memory  than  of  reasoning  and  mental  discipline, 
and  hence  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  young  scholars,  whose  memories 
are  usually  in  advance  of  their  reasoning  powers.  Its  importance  results 
from  its  relation  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

Reading  has  received  more  than  usual  attention  the  past  year.  We 
have  urged  the  teachers  to  have  the  classes  more  thoroughly  drilled  than 
has  heretofore  been  common.  Still  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
before  reading  shall  have  been  properly  attended  to  in  all  our  schools. 
We  think  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  scholars  should  not  be 
suffered  to  read  in  books  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  They  may 
pronounce  the  words  with  fluency  ;  the  teacher  may  give  them  good 
instruction  in  regard  to  enunciation  and  inflection ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  the  scholar  to  read  well  any  piece  which  he  does  not  fully  under- 
stand. Hence  classes  should  have  short  pieces  selected  for  each  lesson. 
The  lesson  for  reading  should  be  thoroughly  studied  as  to  the  meaning 
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of  words,  historical  or  other  allusions   and  shades  of  thought.     Then 
the  class  should  be  drilled  upon  the  lesson. 

School    Committee. — Lewis   Sabin,   Geraed  Bushkell,    Edwin  G, 
Adams. 


UPTON. 

We  have  thus  given  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  several  schools* 
This  report  has  already  been  extended  beyond  propriety,  yet  we  cannot 
conclude  without  some  general  observations  and  reflections.  We  have 
gained  something  in  reading ;  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
branch,  since  we  have  urged  its  importance,  more  facility  in  the  defini- 
nition  of  words  has  been  exhibited.  We  have  made  but  little  advance- 
ment in  what  are  termed  the  elementary  studies.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  spelling-book  "  grows  smaller  by  degrees  "  every  year.  It  is  not 
considered  a  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  give  the  sounds  of  the  vowels. 
But  little  mortification  is  felt,  if  one  finds  it  difficult  to  give  an  example 
of  a  dipthong  or  tripthong,  or  tell  whether  it  is  proper  or  improper. 
We  can  execute  problems  in  algebra,  and  have  an  unquenchable  longing 
for  square  and  cube  root.  Fractions  we  have  less  appetite  for  than 
formerly.  The  rule  of  three  is  at  a  discount  in  our  aff"ections,  not 
because  it  is  not  of  some  consequence,  but  because  it  lies  in  an  undis- 
tinguished part  of  the  book,  viz.  :  somewhere  about  the  middle.  The 
omega  of  the  arithmetic  is  the  object  of  our  devotion,  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  wrong, — all  wrong.  We  must  come  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. We  must  linger  a  Avhile  longer  among  the  plebian  rules  of 
arithmetic  till  we  thoroughly  understand  them.  We  are  not  practical 
enough  in  our  mathematical  studies.  We  are  too  much  confined  to  the 
book.  If  we  perfectly  understand  principles,  we  can  apply  them  to  the 
business  of  life.  It  is  better  that  the  teacher  make  his  own  problems, 
than  that  the  scholars  should  perform  those  in  the  book,  which  possibly 
they  have  done  a  half  dozen  times,  having  been  helped  over  the  hard 
ones  by  the  teacher,  or  scholars  more  advanced.  Some  shrewd  ones 
look  out,  and  set  down  the  knotty  problems  on  the  margin  of  the  page 
on  which  they  occur,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  them  next  time,  and  they  are 
always  willing  to  lend  the  book  to  their  neighbors.  They  thus  pass 
along  rapidly  and  superficially.  Thus  thought,  and  the  reasoning  facul- 
lies,  which  ought  to  be  developed,  remain  dormant  and  inactive.  All 
this  does  very  well  at  an  examination,  if  no  test  is  applied,  but  it  will 
surely  fail  if  only  subjected  to  fair  criticism.  We  borrow  a  remark 
from  last  year's  report,  as  applicable  here  :  "  Every  teacher  should 
endeavor  to  make  a  principle  clear  and  distinct  to  the  mind  of  the 
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pupil,  and  then  extend  the  circumference  of  its  illustration  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  way  alone  can  he  succeed  in  presenting  for  examination 
an  independent  scholar." 

We  would  express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  parents  of  the  differ- 
ent districts,  for  the  commendable  interest  which  they  have  manifested 
the  past  year  in  the  schools.  The  thanks  of  the  town  are  due  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop  for 
their  visit  to  us.  We  doubt  not  but  that  their  labors  here  will  be  profit- 
able to  our  schools. 

Though  the  last  school  year  has  been  attended  with  unusual  pros- 
perity, and  been  free  from  those  contingencies  which  will  sometimes 
occur  to  mar  the  best  arranged  plans,  and  defeat  reasonable  expections, 
and  though  a  fair  improvement  has  been  made,  and  a  step  nearer  the 
goal  we  seek  been  gained,  yet  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
The  law  of  progress  never  relaxes  in  the  rigor  of  its  exactions.  Dis- 
daining acquiesence  in  present  achievments,  it  rebukes  the  indolence 
that  pauses  to  count  the  trophies  of  to-day  while  crowns  lie  glittering 
in  the  distance,  which  exertion  may  win  to-morrow.  While  we  are 
ready  to  commend  all  worthy  efibrt,  we  accept  the  philosophy  of  Gov. 
Boutwell,  which  is  to  "complain  and  complain"  till  our  schools  shall 
reach  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  and  promise.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  committee  to  challenge  all  remissness  and  short  coming  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  belongs  to  them  to  point  both  to  "  the  mark  of 
the  high  calling  "  of  duty  and  obligation. 

We  regard  the  profession  of  the  teacher  as  an  exalted  one.  It  con- 
fers on  him  who  exercises  it,  great  influence  and  corresponding  respon- 
sibility. His  deportment,  in  and  out  of  the  school-room,  should  be 
graduated  by  the  highest  rules  of  moral  rectitude.  He  should  inculcate 
in  his  pupils  the  love  of  virtue  and  integrity.  He  should  balance  with 
even  hand  the  scales  of  justice.  He  should  refuse  to  foster  the  antag- 
onisms between  his  scholars  and  committee,  which  the  former  from  some 
fancied  grievance  are  disposed  to  cherish.  He  should  encourage  the 
harmonies  which  ought  to  subist  between  those  who,  from  having  a 
common  interest,  should  work  together  for  a  common  good.  He 
should  guard  against  the  outside  suggestions  of  prejudice,  and  the  insin- 
uations of  wily  diplomacy,  which  are  made  to  bias  his  judgments  and 
sway  his  decisions.  In  short,  his  daily  life  should  be  the  exponent  of 
those  principles,  the  practice  of  which  constitutes  the  pure  and  upright 
man. 

We  believe  the  privileges  which  our  children  enjoy  in  our  Common 
Schools  to  be  of  infinite  value.  We  ask  them  to  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits which  they  offer  to  the  diligent  and  conscientious  student.  But 
while  we  invite  them  to  secure  for  themselves  the  largest  mental  develop- 
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ment,  we  would  never  have  them  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  alone,  without  the  education  of  the  moral  nature,  is  insuf- 
cient.  It  may  be  already  that  our  wisdom  is  greater  than  our  morality. 
The  question  is  a  pertinent  one  at  any  rate,  whether  the  increased  facil- 
ities of  education  have  made  us  better,  as  well  as  wiser  ?  In  the  legis- 
lative halls  this  question  is  asked  :  The  revelations  which  the  present 
crisis  has  made  of  the  dishonesty  and  treachery  of  thousands  who  had 
been  confided  in  as  men  of  integrity,  has  necessitated  the  inquiry 
whether  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  rogues  ?  If  we  are  educating  our  young  men  to  become 
expert  forgers  and  counterfeiters  and  dishonest  business  men,  who 
become  bankrupts  to  get  rich,  and  put  money  in  their  pockets  which 
belongs  to  their  creditors,  it  is  time  our  school  appropriations  cease, 
and  our  school-houses  be  closed.  But  we  will  not  adopt  so  forlorn  a 
conclusion.  It  may  be  that  we  have  edi;cated  the  head  at  the  expense 
of  the  heart.  Let  us  come  back,  then,  in  this  matter,  to  first  prin- 
ciples. Let  the  moral  nature  be  trained.  Let  the  love  of  justice,  of 
truth,  of  integrity,  of  honesty  in  business,  and  the  recognition  of 
human  rights  be  inculcated  in  our  Common  Schools.  Let  the  human 
intellect  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  let  the 
human  soul  likewise  be  moulded  into  the  highest  form  of  excellence  by 
a  pure  moral  teaching ;  then  indeed  will  our  schools  be  the  nurseries, 
wherein  are  developed  true  men,  and  true  women,  titles  nobler  than 
kings  or  queens. 

School  Committee. — Hokace*  Fobbtjsh,  Henry  D.  Johnson,  Henry 
Carpenter. 


WARREN. 

Study  and  Teaching. — The  method  of  study  in  most  of  our  schools  is 
very  defective,  and  but  little  attention  has  been  given  by  teachers,  com- 
mittee, and  parents  to  this  important  consideration.  A  pupil  should 
have  a  definite  and  complete  idea  of  all  the  important  processes  needful 
to  a  complete  development  and  full  understanding  of  all  that  is  contained 
in,  or  pertains  to  the  lesson  or  topic  of  investigation.  This  knowledge 
is  as  essential  to  students  as  the  "  use  of  tools  "  to  mechanics  in  our 
manufacturing  establishments.  Until  this  defect  is  removed,  much 
valuable  time  will  be  lost  and  the  attainments  will  be  very  unsatisfactory 
to  all  interested  in  our  schools. 

The  manner  of  teaching,  with  many  of  those  engaged  as  instructors,  is 
as  faulty  as  the  methods  of  study  among  pupils.  In  place  of  imparting 
definite  and  clear  direction  relative  to  manner  of  hearing,  method  of 
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observation,  analysis  of  the  subject,  expression  of  ideas,  pertinent  illus- 
tration, and  proper  application  of  the  subject,  too  many  teachers  are  con- 
fined to  the  mere  words  of  the  text-book.  In  conducting  recitations, 
some  teachers  feel  that  their  duty  is  done,  if  they  ask  the  questions 
inserted  in  the  book,  and  the  pupils,  parrot-like,  repeats  the  precise 
words  of  the  text. 

The  true  intent  of  a  profitable  recitation  is  to  review  the  previous 
lessons,  to  determine  if  pupils  comprehend  the  general  principles  of  the 
present  lesson  and  its  details,  to  correct  errors,  to  suggest  new  princi- 
ples and  their  application,  to  communicate  new  facts,  to  excite  observa- 
tion, to  induce  thought,  to  develop  expression,  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
to  direct  the  imagination,  to  invigorate  the  memory,  to  strengthen  the 
judgment,  and  to  expand  the  soul.  The  recitation  to  close  by  deter- 
mining a  general  analysis  or  method  for  the  study  of  the  succeeding 
lesson. 

Let  the  natural  method  of  study  be  adopted,  let  the  true  intent  of  a 
profitable  recitation  be  realized,  and  there  will  be  industry,  order  and 
interest  in  our  schools.     They  will  be  governed. 

Reading. — Of  this  branch  of  education  we  would  say,  that  your  com- 
mittee have  insisted  that  all  pupils  should  attend  to  this  exercise.  We 
have  but  few  good  readers  in  our  schools.  Only  a  limited  few  read 
understandingly.  This  is  too  true  of  the  older  pupils.  Several  who 
have  been  engaged  in  algebraic  studies  might  profitably  spend  several 
months  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  properly.  Those  who  cannot 
read  understandingly,  will  not,  as  a  general  thing,  study  profitably, 
think  correctly,  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  reason  logically  or 
truthfully. 

Spelling. — Spelling  as  well  as  reading  is  a  fundamental,  elementary 
branch  in  an  educational  course.  Correct  spelling  and  good  reading  are 
accomplishments,  and  yet  but  few  in  the  community  are  thus  accom- 
plished. Spelling  should  not  only  be  taught  orally,  but  all  who  can 
print  their  letters  or  write  legibly,  should  practice  written  spelling.  In 
practical  life  written  spelling  is  more  used  than  oral  spelling.  There 
are  many  who  can  spell  most  words  orally  with  correctness,  who,  when 
they  write  even  a  common  friendly  letter,  manifest  most  painfully  their 
want  of  correctness  in  orthography.  In  several  of  the  schools  written 
spelling  was  pursued  with  profit,  but  there  were  some  few  (not  good 
spellers)  who  seemed,  by  their  disinclination  to  this  exercise  to  manifest 
that  they  deemed  spelling  of  minor  importance. 

Writing. — This  branch  of  education  has  been  much  neglected  in  our 

public  schools.     It  has  been  too  much  monopolized  by  itinerant  "  Avriting 

masters."     Pupils   should  have   frequent  or   daily  exercises  in  writing 

during  their  entire  school  course.     This  is  needful  to  the  complete  train- 

s 
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ing  of  fhe  muscles  that  move  the  pen  or  pencil.  Your  committee  have 
insisted  that  all  pupils  of  suitable  age,  should  have  regular  exercises  in 
penmanship  in  all  the  schools.  We  agreed  to  discountenance  all  outside 
writing  masters  and  writing  schools. 

Arithmetic. — Of  arithmetical  studies  we  would  reraark,  that  while 
several  seemed  ambitious  to  go  through  their  treatise  upon  written 
arithmetic,  and  enter  upon  the  study  of  algebra,  philosophy,  or  astrono- 
my, there  were  many  who  had  but  little  skill  in  mental  arithmetic. 
Several  pupils  thus  defective,  neglected  or  refused  to  partake  of  the 
exercises  in  this  department  of  mental  training.  We  deem  this  the 
most  important  of  all  the  mathematical  studies.  Every  pupil  during 
the  entire  school  course  should  have  daily  or  semi-weekly  drills  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Better  exclude  from  our  schools  every  treatise  upon 
written  arithmetic  and  algebra,  than  neglect  the  frequent  drill  in  mental 
arithmetic.  It  not  only  induces  habits  of  correct  and  rapid  reasoning, 
but  is  most  frequently  used  in  business  life.  Not  only  does  the  shop- 
man practice  it,  but  it  is  used  by  the  customer.  We  would  add,  that 
many  of  our  teachers  are  sadly  defective  in  their  methods  of  teaching 
this  branch. 

Drawing. — This  is  a  branch  of  elementary  education  that  should  not 
be  omitted  in  any  case.  The  making  of  lines  and  angles,  the  drawing  of 
forms  and  pictures  upon  a  blackboard,  slate,  or  paper,  trains  the  eye 
and  hand  ;  thus  it  is  an  adjunct  to  writing  and  written  spelling.  It  gives 
employment  to  those  who  are  so  young  as  to  be  unable  to  study.  The 
training  that  may  be  acquired  in  the  first  four  years  of  school  life,  will 
be  of  vast  service  to  the  future  of  the  man  and  woman. 

Elementary  Geometry. — This  is  an  easy,  a  profitable,  and  an  interest- 
ing exercise  for  all  pupils  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  Not  only  the 
forms  but  the  names  of  geometrical  figures  will  be  learned,  and  at  this 
early  period  they  can  be  understood.  This  should  be  a  cognate  study 
with  mental  arithmetic  and  drawing.  We  hope  it  will  in  all  future 
years  have  a  place  in  all  our  Primary  Schools. 

Elementary  Book-keeping. — This  is  not  required  by  statute  law  to  be 
taught  in  our  district  schools,  yet  we  ask  attention  to  it.  The  law, 
when  it  demands  that  accounts  should  be  properly  made  to  be  collectable 
on  oath  of  the  creditor,  seems  to  presuppose  that  all  our  youth  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  elements  and  proper  forms  of  book-keeping.  This 
study  should  be  pursued  in  connection  with  written  arithmetic.  We 
hope  it  will  have  a  place  in  all  our  schools. 

Principles  of  Moral  Science,  or  Right  and  Wrong. — Except  in  the 
High  School,  during  the  past  autumn  and  winter,  there  has  not  been  in 
any  of  our  schools  in  previous  years,  any  systematic  attempt  to  examine, 
study,  and  apply  moral  principles  to  the  practical  action  of  life.     In  this 
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school  there  were  regular  weekly  exercises  in  this  branch  of  duty.  These 
exercises  commanded  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils.  There  was  no 
exercise  that  elicited  more  interest.  Why  should  not  our  youth  be 
taught  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  eternal  principles  upon  which 
right  actions  are  to  be  commended  and  wrong  actions  are  to  be  disap- 
proved ?  Where  correct  moral  principles  are  understood  and  appreciated, 
there  will  be  correct  thought ;  where  there  is  correct  moral  thought, 
there  will  be  correct  moral  action,  which  is  essential  to  peace,  harmony 
and  good  order  in  society.  We  hope  that  similar  exercises  will  have  a 
place  in  all  our  schools,  and  that  thus  will  be  obeyed  the  statute  laws, 
that  require  all  pupils  to  be  instructed  "  in  good  behavior,"  the  "  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  justice,  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  country, 
humanity  and  iiniversal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are 
the  ornament  of  human  society." 

School  Apparatus, — At  the  commencement  of  the  past  school  year,  all 
the  schools  were  without  illustrating  maps,  apparatus,  or  books  of 
reference,  excepting  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  in  seven  of  the  nine 
districts.  District  one,  three  and  eight,  and  the  High  School  have,  by 
the  liberal  and  voluntary  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  the  several 
districts,  been  supplied  with  fine  sets  of  outline  geographical  maps, 
globes,  and  two  sets  of  Holbrook's  school  apparatus.  The  whole 
expense  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Good  articles  were 
obtained,  and  these  have  been  appreciated  by  the  pupils  as  manifested 
by  the  careful  keeping  and  daily  use  of  the  same.  Their  valuable  aid 
to  the  pupils  has  already  more  than  repaid  the  liberal  outlay. 

Illustrating  maps  and  apparatus  with  works  of  reference  upon  geog- 
raphy, travels,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  should  have  a  place  in 
all  our  district  schools.  We  cannot  well  afford  to  do  without  them. 
Permit  us  to  recommend  an  appropriation  by  the  town  for  the  purchase 
of  these  important  auxiliaries  to  profitable  study  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion, so  that  all  the  districts  may  be  equally  benefited. 

School  Committee. — Calvin  Cuttee,  D.  A.  Hathaway. 


WINCHENDON. 

Primary  Studies. — We  feel  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  parents 
and  teachers  to  an  evil  that  has  always  infested  our  schools.  It  is  the 
habit  of  hurrying  from  the  primary  studies  to  those  which  are  more 
advanced.  The  fault  is  in  those  who  permit  them  to  neglect  the  primary 
branches ;  that  is,  in  parents  and  teachers.  Young  children  cannot  be 
supposed  to  know  the  importance  of  being  well  instructed  in  reading 
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and  spelling,  when  they  are  young ;  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  hard  for 
older  scholars  to  go  back  to  the  elements  and  begin  anew  at  the  begin- 
ning. Those  therefore  who  do  know  best  are  bound  to  govern  the 
children  in  this  regard.  The  committee  are  not  able  to  remedy  this 
defect ;  they  can  only  obviate  it,  in  some  measure,  by  requiring  all  the 
scholars  in  all  the  schools,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  to 
read  and  spell.  But  this  is  not  a  perfect  remedy,  inasmuch  as  advanced 
scholars,  who  are  ignorant  of  spelling,  and  have  acquired  careless  habits 
of  reading,  rarely  make  any  improvement  in  these  regards.  We  there- 
fore appeal  to  parents,  not  to  crowd  their  children  forward,  but  to  insist 
on  being  thorough.  The  sure  way  is  to  "  make  haste  slowly."  We 
require  of  teachers  also,  that  they  use  their  judgment  in  this  matter, 
and  not  yield  to  the  importunities  of  children,  or  the  vanity  of  weak 
parents.  No  scholar  should  be  permitted  to  lay  aside  any  study,  for 
another,  until  he  has  mastered  it.  More  attention  must  be  paid  to  read- 
ing, spelling  and  penmanship  ;  to  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  to  the  principles  of  grammar. 

Writing  ScJwols. — Money  is  thrown  away  every  year,  in  supporting 
writing  schools.  Yet  we  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  writing,  any  more  than  for  arithmetic,  gammar,  geogra- 
phy, book-keeping,  or  any  other  branch  of  education.  It  can  be  taught 
better  in  our  regular  schools.  In  fact,  the  money  spent  on  writing 
schools,  is  worse  than  thrown  away,  inasmuch  as  those  who  attend  them, 
have  their  hand- writing  broken  up  by  every  new  teacher.  We  have 
adopted  a  good  system — that  of  Payson  and  Dunton — and  those  who 
follow  it  for  a  series  of  years,  will  have  a  neat,  perspicuous,  and  it  may 
be,  an  elegant  hand.  Their  penmanship  will  be  good;  while,  if  they 
change  often,  they  will  never  be  good  writers.  These  considerations 
will  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  committee  have  never  given  encourage- 
ment to  writing  masters,  except  in  cases  where  they  have  formed  classes 
of  persons  who  do  not  attend  the  town  schools. 

Book-keeping. — We  have  urged  the  more  advanced  sholars  in  all  the 
schools,  to  give  some  attention  to  book-keeping,  by  single  entry.  It  is 
important  that  all  should  know  how  to  keep  their  own  accounts.  As 
but  a  few  comparatively  will  ever  be  engaged  in  extensive  business, 
single  entry  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  often  convenient  for 
females  to  understand  keeping  accounts.  Girls  can  assist  their  fathers, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  making  charges,  and  giving  credits  ;  in  making 
out  bills,  and  writing  receipts.  Widows,  and  other  females  who  have 
property,  whether  little  or  much,  or  who  do  any  kind  of  business,  have 
occasion  to  keep  accounts  ;  and  it  is  best  for  them  to  do  it  in  a  regular 
way. 

Quite  a  number  of  scholars,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  induced  to 
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engage  in  this  study  ;  and  we  trust  it  will,  hereafter,  be  pursued  by  a 
greater  number.  It  will  serve  as  a  relaxation  from  other  studies  ;  enable 
the  pupils  to  improve  in  penmanship,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  them 
familiar  with  an  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

School  Committee. — A.  P.  Makvin,  B.  F.  Clarke,  Elisha  Mukdock, 
E.  S.  Mehkill,  Isaac  M.  Muedooe:. 


WORCESTER. 

Music  and  Drawing  have  figured  somewhat  in  the  reports  of  pre- 
vious committees,  and  it  has  been  strongly  urged  that  instruction  should 
be  given  in  both  these  branches  in  our  Public  Schools.  The  example  of 
other  cities  has  been  cited  in  support  of  the  measure,  and  we  have  been 
pointed  to  the  uniform  practice  of  private  schools  in  this  respect.  This 
subject,  so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned,  has  hitherto  been  purely  a 
matter  of  theory.  We  have  had  the  last  year  some  experience  in  rela- 
tion to  these  branches,  and  though  the  experiment,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  not  been  fairly  made,  it  has  brought  the  subject  of  their  introduc- 
tion before  us  in  a  stronger  and  somewhat  new  light.  Without  detail- 
ing what  has  been  attempted,  we  will  record  the  results  to  which  we 
have  come.  The  free  use  of  slates  (noiseless  ones  if  they  can  be 
obtained)  should  be  allowed  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The  reasons  for 
this  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  every  mind. 

Drawing,  too,  should  be  taught  in  the  High  School,  provided  it  can 
be  as  a  scientific  art.  The  mere  copying  of  pictures,  however,  which 
sometimes  passes  for  an  accomplishment,  should  be  shunned  as  a  waste 
of  time.  Drawing  in  the  other  grades  of  schools,  considering  the 
average  condition  of  the  scholars,  and  the  short  time  they  spend  in 
getting  what  must  answer  for  an  education,  it  seems  to  us,  on  mature 
reflection,  is  not  to  be  attempted. 

In  coming  to  this  result,  we  do  not  undervalue  this  branch.  We 
think  it  essential  to  a  finished  education,  and  every  year  becoming  more 
60.  We  would  exclude  it  from  the  grades  mentioned,  simply  because 
with  the  majority  of  scholars  little  could  be  accomplished  in  it,  and  that 
little  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  other  things  more  important. 

The  services  of  a  professional  music  teacher  have  been  employed  'in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  a  considerable  part  of  last  year,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  school.  The  experiment  was  by 
no  means  a  failure  ;  but,  since  it  is  found  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  scholars  who,  under  any  circumstances,  will  learn  music, 
already  avail  themselves  of  private  instruction  at  their  own  cost,  and 
under  more  advantageous  circumstances  than  are  possible  in  our  schools, 
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we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  music,  at  present,  should  not  be  attempted 
as  one  of  the  regular  studies  ;  while  singing,  as  an  occasional  relief 
from  study,  and  a  means  of  cultivating  good  feeling  and  worthy  senti- 
ments, should  in  every  school  be  freely  used,  and  if  necessary,  strictly 
required. 

Primary  Schools. — These  are  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  it 
may  be,  of  importance,  in  our  whole  system.  They  have  certainly  a 
dignity  not  suspected  by  the  unreflecting,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  what  is  done  in  ihem,  should  be  done  thoroughly  and 
yet  judiciously.  Bad  habits  cultivated  or  even  endured  here,  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  essentially  faulty  education,  and  it  may  be  irrecover- 
ably so.  Bad  discipline,  or  personally  disagreeable  teachers  in  this 
grade,  sour  minds  at  an  impressible  age,  and  beget  a  positive  distaste 
for  books,  and  all  the  subsequent  processes  of  education. 

Three  things  have  impressed  us  in  our  intercourse  with  this  grade  of 
schools  the  past  year.  First,  that  we  have  in  these  schools  a  remarkably 
good  corps  of  teachers,  gentle,  affectionate,  far  the  most  intelligent  and 
independent  in  their  methods,  patient  even  to  a  wonder,  and  untiring  in 
whatever  promises  to  benefit  their  pupils.  The  last  sentence  was  not 
meant  for  a  eulogy,  though  it  looks  like  it ;  but  for  an  accurate  criti- 
cism. Indeed,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  woman's  impressible  nature 
should  be  stirred,  and  her  best  powers  called  into  use,  by  the  presence 
of  so  much  childhood,  and  in  view  of  her  relations  to  it.  We  confess 
that  even  we  have  at  times,  felt  a  strange  spell  in  the  same  presence, 
with  its  tender  and  thronging  associations. 

Another  thing  which  has  impressed  us  is,  that  among  these  schools, 
good  as  they  are,  there  is  hardly  one  which,  in  its  equipment  and  style 
of  management,  more  than  approximates  our  ideal  of  what  such  schools 
should  be.  If  we  might  venture  a  few  touches  towards  our  model,  we 
should  say  that  books  should  figure  but  subordinately  in  it,  and  that 
only  at  intervals  through  the  day.  Objects  tangible  to  the  senses,  or  if 
not,  to  a  child's  imagination,  should  furnish  most  of  the  texts,  and  a 
teacher  of  a  ready  and  fluent  mind,  should  make  it  her  great  business 
to  expound  to  her  wondering  flock,  the  names,  uses,  concomitants,  real 
or  imaginary,  physical  or  moral,  which  belong  to  them,  or  which  they 
seem  to  suggest.  The  knowledge  of  things  should,  at  least,  accompany, 
if.  it  does  not  precede  the  knowledge  of  their  shadows,  words.  Every 
process  should  be  as  thoroughly  objective  as  possible.  When  the  mem- 
ory is  to  be  put  to  use,  it  should  not  be  tasked  to  grasp  mere  words, 
but  the  scholar  should  be  helped  beforehand  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
committed  to  this  faculty.  Books  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  with  a 
hearty  relish ;  not  as  a  bitter  medicine,  or  a  dull  and  unmeaning  task. 
Drawing,  marching,  singing,  concert  exercises,  plays  even,  of  an  inno- 
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cent  and  perhaps  instructive  character,  should  be  freely  used,  to  diver- 
sify the  exercises,  and  drive  off  that  horror  of  the  young  mind — ennui. 
Another  thing  has  impressed  us,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  viz. : 
the  diiSculty  of  realizing  this  ideal.  There  are  obstacles  arising  from 
the  size  of  these  schools,  and  the  diversity  of  attainments  they  embrace. 
But  a  greater  difficulty  still,  is  to  find  teachers  to  undertake,  seriously, 
methods  to  which  they  are  so  little  accustomed.  The  old  way  of  giving 
out  lessons  and  hearing  recitations,  it  is  not  proposed  to  dispense  with  ; 
but  teachers  complain  that  they  have  time^^or  nothing  more.  A  sudden 
revolution  of  the  methods  of  these  schools,  perhaps,  is  not  desirable, — 
certainly  is  not  expected.  Still  we  deem  it  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction,  to  interweave  with  the  methods  in  use,  as  far  and  fast  as  may 
be,  those  now  hinted  at,  based  as  they  are  on  the  plain  fact,  noticeable 
in  every  child,  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  to  awaken  and 
come  into  play.  In  the  Primary  Schools,  we  should  begin  with  tangible 
things  just  around  us,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  thought  and  knowledge 
as  the  mind  calls  for  more  and  higher  knowledge. 

School  Committee.  —  G.  W.  Richardson,  Alonzo  Hili,,  W.  S. 
Davis,  J.  D.  E.  Jones,  W.  W.  Rice,  Henry  Ciark,  Calvin  Fos- 
ter, George  Bushnell,  Francis  Wayeand,  Jr.,  David  Hitch- 
cock:, Timothy  K.  Earee,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  A.  L.  Burbank, 
Calvin  W.  Angier,  F,  H.  Kelly,  S.  D.  Harding,  Edward  S, 
Stebbins,  William  H.  Harris,  Loring  Wetherell,  Willard 
Ward,  D.  W.  Fatjnce,  J.  B.  Dexter,  Jr.,  Henry  C.  Rice,  E.  F. 
Chamberlain. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


HADLEY. 


Eight  out  of  sixteen  persons  employed  as  teachers  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  of  whom  all  have  had 
tolerable  success,  and  some  have  won  very  high  honor  for  themselves. 
Our  desire  to  secure  for  our  larger  and  more  difficult  and  responsible 
schools    those  who  have   had   a  professional  training   in   the  Normal 
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School,  has  laid  us  under  a  necessity,  which  we  much  regret,  of  employ- 
ing others  than  our  own  children. 

The  young  women  of  this  town,  the  equals  of  any  in  natural  ability, 
intelligence  and  attainments  in  some  directions,  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  young  women  of  other  towns  who  have  been  at  the  pains  and 
expense  to  secure  such  a  training  for  this  great  work.  Only  one  of  the 
eight  Normal  teachers  in  our  service  is  a  native  of  this  town.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  some  of  our  daughters  are  now  under  this  training, 
and  hope  that  others  will  follmv  the  example,  for  in  our  judgment,  the 
graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  other  things  being  equal,  is  well  nigh 
sure  to  make  the  better  teacher. 

School  Committee. —  RowiiAND  Aykes,   Elijah  Cowles,    Oliver  E. 

BONNEY. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  very  common  obstacle 
which  hinders  the  full  success  of  our  High  School  ;  and  that  is,  the 
impatience  of  many  scholars  to  leave  their  elementary  studies  before  they 
are  thoroughly  prepared  in  them.  By  far  too  many  are  oifered  for 
examination  from  the  District  Schools,  who  are  not  qualified  to  enter 
either  department  of  the  High  School.  Without  a  good  foundation  in 
the  essential  branches,  how  can  the  superstructure  be  any  thing  but 
defective?  We  regret  to  find  that  injudicious  sympathy  is  sometimes 
shown  by  the  parents  with  this  haste  of  the  child  to  get  into  advanced 
studies  ;  or  even  where  no  direct  encouragement  is  given  to  this  haste, 
still  there  seems  to  be  little  done  to  check  this  forwardness.  A  few 
words  at  home  might  easily  silence  this  foolish  feeling, — that  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  study  long  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or  that  to  enter 
the  High  School  implies  that  one  is  in  a  more  honorable  position  than 
he  was  before.  The  scholar  should  know  that  all  sensible  people  regard 
him  as  disgraced,  only  when  he  has  pushed  himself  forward  into  a  posi- 
tion for  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  previous  training,  but  merely 
urged  on  by  ambition  or  conceit,  or  ill-founded  jealousy. 

School  Committee. — D.  M.  Ckane,  Gokdon  Hael,  A.  P.  Peck,   A.  P. 
North,  Wm.  Siesbee. 

WARE. 

Text-Books,  their  Use  and  Disuse. — Take  the  Readers  for  example. 
We  have  a  series  of  five,  commencing  with  the  Primary  and  ending  with 
the  District   School  Reader.     In  a  school  of  fifteen  scholars,  it  is  no 
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unusual  thing  to  find  all  these  Readers  in  use  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  foremost  pupil  in  the  school  is  not  enough  of  a  ready  word-reader — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sentiment — to  read,  without  continual  blundering, 
the  simplest  lesson  in  the  third  book  of  the  series.  Mention  the  matter 
to  the  teacher  and  she  will  admit  the  correctness  of  what  you  say  ;  ask 
the  pupil  if  he  does  not  find  it  to  be  uninteresting  to  read  in  such  a 
way  from  so  hard  a  lesson,  and  he  will  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but 
mention  the  subject  to  his  parents,  and  they  will  tell  you,  very  probably, 
that  Mary  Jones  reads  in  that  book,  and  they  do  not  see  why  their  John 
cannot  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing.  Or  it  may  be  that  parents  are 
more  reasonable,  and  will  admit  that  you  are  right  in  suggesting  another 
method ;  that  it  is  best  for  the  learner  not  to  pass  from  one  Reader  to 
another  till  he  can  read  the  former  Avith  some  facility ;  at  least,  till  he 
speak  the  words  very  soon  after  his  eyes  fall  on  them.  But  in  either 
case,  whether  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  committee,  the  thing 
remains  pretty  much  the  same,  and  as  a  conseqence,  we  have  the  very 
mortifying  statement  to  make  that  we  have  but  very  few,  very  few  indeed, 
good  readers  in  any  of  our  schools,  while  we  have  scores,  if  not  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  attempting  to  read  extracts  of  speeches,  orations  and 
poems,  whom,  were  you  as  you  listen  to  them  to  consult  your  auditory 
nerves  instead  of  your  judgment,  you  would  beg  to  close  the  book,  for 
what  is  more  grating  to  the  ears  than  to  listen  to  a  dull,  monotonous 
reader  floundering  in  a  sea  of  hard  words,.  But  it  is  not  merely  painful 
to  hear  a  pupil  thus  attempting  to  do  what  he  can  not, — to  see  him  labor- 
ing at  a  task  with  excessive  awkwardness  which  ought  to  be  done, 
and  which  would  be  done  with  comparative  ease  were  it  proportioned 
to  his  attainments, — it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  very  thing  the 
teacher  is  endeavoring  to  do  is  never  done — to  make  a  good  reader  of 
her  pupil.  This  is  the  injury  ;  for  we  hold  to  the  opinion  that  till  the 
reading  lesson  becomes  interesting  to  himself,  the  pupil  can  never  become 
a  good  reader ;  and  nothing  tends  to  dishearten  him  more,  than  in  his 
earlier  years  to  be  ever  reading  in  books  which  are  not  adapted  to 
his  acquirements.  This  practice,  however,  is  of  a  piece  with  others  in 
many  branches  of  study.  It  proceeds  from  the  foolish  desire  to  get 
through  the  book,  a  desire  that  is  too  much  encouraged  by  teachers  arid 
parents,  and  often  winked  at  by  committees.  It  is  true  that  the  pupils 
go  through  the  book,  and  that  is  about  all,  for  it  is  too  often  done  in 
such  a  superficial  way  that  the  lesson  learned  one  day  is  forgotten  the 
next. 

This  matter  of  reading,  however,  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
passed  over  without  serious  consideration.     Attention   enough  is  not 
paid  to  it,  and  in  the  hurry  to  get  over  or  through  the  lessons,  it  is  for- 
gotten by  the  pupil,  and  scarcely  remembered  by  the  teachers,  parents 
t 
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and  committees,  that  reading  is  the  inlet  to  our  minds  of  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  thoughts  of  the  gifted  and  the  good,  and  that  without  not 
only  an  ability  to  read,  but  a  love  of  reading,  our  children  can  not, 
because  of  their  indisposition,  present  or  future,  converse  with  the  best 
minds.  Experience  and  observation  assure  us  that  poor  readers  are 
always  poor  scholars.  And  by  poor  readers,  we  mean  those,  simply, 
who  cannot  read  with  facility.  Go  into  a  school  and  ask  the  teacher  to 
allow  you  to  hear  her  pupils  read,  and  as  they  read — the  opportunities 
they  have  had  being  considered — so  can  you  estimate  their  capabilities  for 
pursuing  their  other  studies.  Until  a  child  can  read  with  some  readiness, 
he  cannot  study  his  other  lessons  with  much,  if  any  satisfaction  to  him- 
self; if  he  stammers  in  reading  a  problem,  he  will  blunder  in  the  solution 
of  it;  if  he  calls  things  by  wrong  names,  you  may  be  sure  that  his 
ideas  will  be  correspondingly  vague ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
unable  to  make  any  other  than  a  sort  of  parrot  advance  until  he  can 
read  with  comparative  ease.  And  in  order  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teacher  exercise  her  judgment,  and  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  proceeds 
step  by  step,  from  lesson  to  lesson,  from  book  to  book,  through  the 
whole  series,  so  that  when  called  upon  to  read,  he  be  able  to  do  it  with- 
out hesitation,  without  miscalling  every  third  or  fourth  word  of  the 
lesson.  And  all  this  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  ready  word-reader.  Of 
the  sentiment,  of  the  idea,  of  the  pictures  in  the  mind  which  the  reading 
contains  and  suggests,  another  field  and  a  vast  one,  opens  to  the  teacher 
as  well  as  to  the  pupil,  and  the  qualified  teacher  will  not  fail  to  induce 
her  pupils  to  explore  it.     But  we  pass  on. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  while  upon  the  subject  of  reading,  to 
remark  that  from  two  years'  observation  and  experience,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  a  change  of  Readers  will  soon  be,  not  only  accep- 
table, but  beneficial  to  our  schools.  The  series  now  in  our  schools  have 
been  in  use  about  nine  years,  and  as  the  editions  now  published  vary 
from  former  ones,  and  as  these  editions  are  numerous,  it  is  sometimes 
found  inconvenient  for  classes  to  read  together.  We  approach  this 
subject,  however,  carefully,  for  we  know  that  the  objection  to  such  a 
change  will  be  the  cost.  Still  changes  are  sometimes  necessary,  espe- 
cially as  children  become  tired  of  reading  over  and  over  the  same  lesson, 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  a  change  is  advisable.  However,  we  pass 
the  subject  over  to  the  new  committee. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — This  most  quickening  study  is  much  neglected 
in  our  schools.  By  some  teachers  and  pupils  it  is  a  study  looked  down 
upon,  instead  of  up  to  and  into  ;  is  considered  Avell  enough  for  very 
young  children,  but  altogether  beneath  the  attention  of  young  masters 
and  misses  who  use  slate  and  pencil.  This  is  a  great  error,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  another  day  amongst  us.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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new  committee  will  be  more  successful  than  ourselves  in  making  the 
schools  what  they  should  be  as  regards  this  branch  of  study,  for  without 
it,  without  a  very  familiar  knowledge  of  Colburn,  or  some  other  mental 
arithmetic,  we  cannot  have  quick,  bright,  active  scholars.  Of  those 
who  have  studied  mental  arithmetic,  we  find  very  few  who  have  been 
through  the  book  so  as  promptly  to  answer  questions  taken  from  it  at 
random.  As  a  general  thing,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Colburn, 
for  instance,  is  studied  too  much  by  children  of  a  tender  age,  before  the 
reasoning  faculties  are  sufficiently  developed,  and  therefore  as  they  pass 
on  to  the  study  of  written  arithmetic,  the  mental  arithmetic  becomes 
less. interesting.  Neither  is  it  a  book  to  be  studied  all  through  at  once, 
before  written  arithmetic  is  commenced.  Very  few  children,  perhaps 
not  one  in  a  hundred,  can  go  through  Colburn's  lessons  in  regular  order 
60  as  to  understand  them,  so  as  to  grasp  the  principles  involved  in  the 
questions,  if  the  analyses  be  properly  performed.  What  we  would 
recommend  for  the  approval  of  parents  and  the  practice  of  teachers,  is 
the  never-ceasing  use  of  the  mental  arithmetic  by  all  the  pupils  of  the 
school ;  that  it  be  an  exercise,  if  only  for  ten  minutes  every  day  for  every 
pupil,  and  not  that  as  soon  as  a  class  has  advanced  to  fractions  the  mental 
exercises  be  given  up  and  the  book  passed  over  to  the  monosyllabic 
readers.  This  is,  however,  the  general  practice  now,  but  it  is  a  bad 
practice  deserving  this  notice  and  censure.  The  study  of  mental  arith- 
metic may  be  pursued  with  profit,  even  in  our  High  School,  and  in  such 
a  school  where  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  kind ;  where  questions  are 
not  put  to  all  the  pupils,  requiring  them  to  add,  subtract,  mxiltiply, 
divide,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  numbers,  and  that  too  promiscu- 
ously, and  doing  it  all  quickly,  as  rapidly  as  they  can  talk — one  exciting 
exercise  is  wanting  there. 

Written  Arithmetic. — One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pur- 
suing this  study  more  thoroiighly,  is  the  want  of  blackboard  exercise  and 
of  blackboards.  There  is  not  a  school-house  in  the  town  that  is  not 
deficient  in  these  tell-tales.  Another  is,  that  the  pupil  is  not  sufficiently 
drilled  in  the  fundamental  rules  so  as  to  understand  them  thoroughly. 
When  called  to  the  board  he  often  is  in  doubt,  cannot  enumerate  nor 
add  readily,  wanders  in  compound  numbers  and  becomes  bewildered  in 
decimals  and  federal  money.  It  would  seem  that  a  pupil  who  has  been 
instructed  for  instance,  in  "  Federal,"  or  in  "  United  States  money," 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  a  question  like  this :  "  I  have  one  hundred 
dollars  which  I  wish  to  divide  between  a  number  of  girls,  giving  each  of 
them  twenty-fiv6  cents  ;  how  many  girls  should  there  be  ?  "  And  yet 
we  have  pupils  in  our  schools  who  cannot  perform  this  question  on  the 
blackboard.  Probably  in  their  own  way  they  could  do  this  in  their  seat, 
but  for  want  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  board  and   such  explanations  as 
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the  teacher  can  give  in  no  other  way  half  so  well  as  on  the  board,  and 
also  from  the  want  of  more  efficient  drilling,  even  written  arithmetic  is 
but  too  superficially  learned  in  too  many  instances.  The  rules  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  well  enough,  as  a  general  thing,  but  to  the  words 
there  are  very  few  ideas  attached,  and  by  the  most  advanced  pupils  the 
reason  of  the  rule  is  rarely  sought. 

Geography. — Too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  text-book  in  teach- 
ing this  branch  of  interesting  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of  mere 
memory  with  most  pupils,  and  may  we  not  say  with  some  teachers  ? 
How  much  it  disciplines  the  mind  to  commit  lesson  after  lesson  for  the 
purpose  of  simply  reciting  the  same  to  the  teacher  is  a  question  about 
which  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  We  know  that  the 
practice  disgusts  many  pupils,  while  it  teaches  them  very  little  indeed, 
that  is  of  any  practical  value.  A  pupil  that  can  name  the  towns  of  a 
county,  or  the  rivers  of  a  State,  but  cannot  bound  the  county  or  the 
town  in  which  he  resides,  or  the  school-house  in  which  he  studies,  must 
of  necessity,  have  very  vague  notions  of  geography,  and  though  full  of 
words  must  be  rather  empty  of  ideas.  Teachers,  however,  are  at  fault 
here.  They  do  not  understand  the  subject  in  all  its  principles,  astro- 
nomical, mathematical,  geological ;  in  its  divisions,  natural,  historical, 
productive,  political,  local,  civil,  and  social,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
prepared  to  teach  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves.  With  all  due 
respect  for  their  real  attainments,  (and  we  know  that  they  have  many,) 
we  doubt  if  more  than  a  very  small  minority  could  draw  a  map  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  United  States  from  memory  alone  ;  we  mean  the 
merest  outline,  inserting  the  great  mountain  chains,  principal  rivers  and 
cities, — say  the  capitals.  And  yet  can  they  be  said  to  be  qualified  to 
instruct  pupils  in  this  exceedingly  interesting  branch  of  knowledge 
without  possessing  some  such  familiarity  as  this  ;  without  being  as  con- 
versant with  the  subject  in  its  principles  as  they  are  with  the  rules  of 
arithmetic  ?  Pupils  in  our  schools  may  be  frequently  heard  reciting 
something  about  India  or  China,  Mexico  or  Brazil,  and  if  they  go 
through  the  lesson  with  tolerable  accuracy  are  considered  very  clever ; 
and  so  they  are  in  the  exercise  of  their  memories.  But  would  it  not,  we 
ask,  be  much  better  evidence  of  their  cleverness,  if,  without  such  recita- 
tions of  mere  verbiage,  they  could  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  from 
memory  alone,  draw  a  map  of  their  own  county,  and  would  they  not  be 
making  more  real  progress  in  this  Study  by  practising  the  latter  and 
discontinuing  the  former — for  a  time  at  least  ?  Let  a  boy  who  is  begin- 
ning to  learn  geography,  be  taught  to  sketch  the  town  in  which  he  lives, 
inserting  the  roads,  the  streams,  the  school-houses  and  the  churches  ;  be 
told  something  of  their  lengths  and  relative  distances  ;  of  this  hill,  of  that 
valley,  and  of  a  hundred  difi"erent  things  which  will  be  suggested  to  the 
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mind  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  he  will  become  very  much  interested. 
After  being  well  instructed  in  this  way  as  to  his  own  town,  let  him  be 
further  taught  to  add  the  adjoining  towns,  and  so  on  until  he  has  before 
him  a  map  of  the  State,  and  the  questions  which  will  naturally  arise  in 
his  mind,  will,  with  the  aid  of  his  instructor,  teach  him  more  useful 
knowledge  than  mere  recitation  during  all  his  school  days.  It  will 
teach  him  to  observe,  to  imitate,  to  think.  Under  our  present  system, 
we  set  the  pupil  to  the  learning  of  mere  words  or  rather  to  the  reciting 
of  them,  for  the  significant  ones  he  soon  forgets.  Now  a  boy  taught  in 
this  way  will  tell  you,  when  fresh  from  his  lesson,  the  names  of  twenty 
different  animals  or  birds  which  he  never  saw,  but  ask  him  to  name  to 
you  ten  which  are  roaming  or  flying  about  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own 
home,  and  he  is  puzzled  for  an  answer.  Instead  of  the  present  senseless 
method  which  we  follow,  if  we  could  but  have  our  children  taught,  not 
only  to  use  the  maps  more,  but  to  draw  their  own,  fill  them  in  and  then 
be  questioned  in  every  possible  and  proper  way  so  as  to  fix  their  minds 
upon  the  subject,  until  teacher  and  pupil  became  absorbed  in  the  exer- 
cise,— learning  geography  would  not  be  the  dull,  dry  thing  it  now  is  ; 
would  not  be  a  process  by  which,  making  first  a  mere  conduit  of  the  pupil, 
we  pour  words  through  him  which  leave  no  traces  behind  except  the 
negative  one  of  emptiness.  And  this,  instead  of  setting  him  to  think 
about  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  world,  so  full,  so  rich  in  subjects 
interesting  to  the  young  mind,  and  so  overflowing  with  facts,  curious  and 
so  exceedingly  desirable  to  a  child  to  know.  Away  then  with  the  prac- 
tice of  committing  page  after  page  to  memory  alone,  till  the  pupil  turns 
away  in  utter  disgust.  Let  us  cease  to  cram  the  minds  of  children  that 
are  already  surfeited  with  words  which  are  wind,  and  feed  them  with 
facts  that  will  awaken  thought,  and  those  facts,  in  connection  with  what 
it  may  be  desirable  to  learn  from  the  lesson,  would,  if  presented  prop- 
erly to  the  minds  of  children,  make  this  study  not  only  interesting, 
but  one  of  the  most  instructive  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 

School  Committee. — George  T.  Hill,  Wm.  C.  Eaton,  John  Hovte. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 

The  great  variety  of  studies  pursued,  the  numerous  text-books  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  especially  the  new  editions  by  the  same  author, 
oblige  teachers  to  have  about  as  many  recitations  each  day  as  there  are 
scholars  in  their  schools.  This  allows  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  be 
devoted  to  each  class,  and  any  thing  like  a  critical  analysis  of  recitations 
is  quite  impossible.  That  scholars  will  improve  much  under  this  state 
of  things  is  not  to  be  expected.      If  teachers  are  to  be   of  service  to 
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scholars  in  illustrating  the  principles  of  their  studies,  unfolding  and 
applying  ths  rules  of  text-books  to  meet  the  examples  given  for  their 
practice,  time  must  be  had — and  to  secure  this,  the  number  of  classes 
in  our  schools  must  be  considerably  lessened. 

Another  evil  is,  most  of  our  scholars  attempt  so  many  things,  they 
perfect  but  little  in  any  thing.  This  is  very  perceptible  in  almost  every 
department  of  study  ;  and  particularly  is  it  seen  in  the  sad  want  of 
attention  to  those  staple  products  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  past 
generation,  reading  and  spelling. 

Your  committee  have  invariably  urged  it  upon  all  the  teachers  to  give 
great  prominence  to  these  two  branches,  but  their  counsels  to  a  great 
extent  have  been  unheeded.  This  may  be  owing  partly  from  want  of 
time ;  but  mainly,  as  we  think,  because  reading  and  spelling  are  rather 
stale  branches  to  most  teachers,  and  they  do  not  present  sufficient 
attractions  to  them  by  which  to  show  off  their  scholars  to  the  best 
advantage  on  days  of  exhibition. 

But  your  committee  are  resolved,  that  so  long  as  they  are  in  office, 
whatever  else  may  be  neglected,  reading  and  spelling  shall  receive  that 
attention  in  our  schools  which  their  importance  demands. 

School  Commiltee. — E.  M.  Weight,  W.  M.  Tbop. 


WORTHINGTON. 

There  is  in  our  schools  a  great  deficiency  of  oral  instruction — or  free, 
easy,  familiar  conversation  about  the  subject  matter  of  study  and 
recitation.  There  is  too  much  cold,  heartless  formality  in  the  school- 
room. Some  prescribed  course  is  pursued  day  after  day,  without 
interruption,  until  under  the  influence  of  the  monotony  of  this  dead 
level,  all  interest  is  destroyed,  and  the  school-room  has  more  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  tomb,  than  of  the  joy  and  gladness  of  a  temple  of 
learning. 

The  asking  of  stereotype  questions  and  hearing  them  answered 
according  to  the  book,  can  hardly  be  called  teaching.  Almost  any 
one  can  do  that.  But  to  teach,  an  individual  must  do  more.  There 
are  explanations  to  be  given,  illustrations  to  be  presented,  and  various 
methods  resorted  to,  to  convey  ideas  to  the  mind  and  establish  principles 
there.  Let  the  teacher  occasionally  lay  aside  his  book  and  talk  famil- 
iarly with  his  pupils  about  their  lessons,  and  illustrate  these  by  brief 
anecdotes,  and  their  minds  will  at  once  be  quickened,  their  energies 
aroused,  and  their  progress  increased.  The  teacher  should  use  the  text- 
book only  as  an  outline  of  which  he  is  to  furnish  the  filling  up  from  his 
own  resources.     It  is  but  just  however  to  remark  here,  that  some  of  our 
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teachers  have  the  last  year 'made  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  There 
is  room  to  improve  still  more,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  improve- 
ment will  be  made. 

School  Committee. — J.  H.  Bisbee,  A.  Niles,  A.  B.  Curtiss. 
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BLANDFORD. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  schools  in  this  town  are  nearly  the  same  now 
that  they  were  five  or  eight  years  ago  ;  and  also,  that  the  schools  around 
us,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  in  adjoining  States  have,  within  the 
time  mentioned,  made  great  advancement.  Now  what  is  the  reason  that 
our  schools  remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so  ?  Who  is  remiss  in  this 
thing  ?  We  believe  that  these  questions  are  pertinent  and  deserve  seri- 
ous thought,  and  should  be  answered  honestly.  In  former  reports  made 
'by  the  school  committees,  they  have  said  that  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  many  respects,  which 
we  willingly  grant.  But  what  does  it  avail  to  employ  a  skilful  artisan 
if  he  is  not  furnished  with  suitable  materials,  or  is  destitute  of  imple- 
ments necessary  in  his  trade  !  Yet  we  are  requiring  of  our  teachers 
what  all  would  consider  unreasonable  to  require  of  the  artigan. 

We  are  requiring  of  our  teachers  that  they  shall  make  thorough 
scholars  of  pupils  seated  in  rooms  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  blackboards, 
recitation-seats,  charts,  outline  maps,  &c.  We  would  ask  of  what  use 
is  a  blackboard  that  contains  not  more  than  nine  square  feet  ?  It  is 
befter  than  none,  we  admit,  yet  but  a  little  better.  At  the  present  day 
no  teacher  who  is  worth  the  snap  of  your  finger,  dreams  of  making  a 
thorough  scholar  in  arithmetic  without  a  daily  recitation  and  drill  from 
the  "  board."  To  make  our  meaning  more  apparent,  we  will  suppose  a 
case.  A  teacher  has  a  class  of  six  pupils  ;  now  he  can  have  only  one  at 
the  "  board  "  at  a  time  ;  what  shall  the  remaining  five  do  ?  sit  listlessly, 
and  unemployed  upon  their  seats  ?  It  should  not  be  so,  yet  our  teach- 
ers are  compelled  to  do  it.  If  it  requires  five  minutes  for  a  child  to 
work  out  and  demonstrate  an  example  from  the  "  board,"  the  whole 
class  will  occupy  one-half  hour,  and  solve  only  one  example  each — 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  had  there  been  a  suitable  amount  of  black- 
board so  that  all  might  have  been  employed  at  the  same  time,  the  class 
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would  have  accomplished  the  same  work  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It 
is  but  too  obvious  that  there  is  a  sad  waste  of  time,  not  only  of  the 
teachers,  but  also  of  the  pupils  ;  and  this  waste  has  been  caused  in  a 
great  measure  by  an  overweening  desire  to  economize,  in  building  and 
furnishing  our  school-rooms.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  exam- 
ine the  school-rooms  in  this  town,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  great  desideratum  sought  by  those  who  planned 
and  built  our  school-houses,  was  to  seat  the  greatest  number  in  the 
least  possible  space  ;  and  if  there  was  room  for  blackboards,  recitation- 
seats,  maps,  &c.,  it  was  by  accident  rather  than  by  design.  It  is  the 
committee's  settled  conviction  that  our  schools  will  never  be  as  efficient 
as  desired,  until  the  t^eachers  are  furnished  with  suitable  apparatus,  and 
such  conveniences  as  are  requisite  for  the  efficient  and  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties.  We  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  have  our 
school-rooms  remodeled,  that  is,  all  that  are  worth  the  expense ;  and 
the  remainder  rebuilt;  and  then  each  room  should  be  furnished  with 
such  appliances  and  fixtures  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 
But  perhaps  some  objector  says,  "how  long  would  these  maps  and  the 
rest  of  your  toggery  last,  if  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  school-room;" 
and  then  by  way  of  parenthesis  adds,  ''  not  one  year."  We  do  not 
know  how  long  such  furniture  would  last,  it  is  true ;  but  we  believe 
that  when  you,  the  parents  and  guardians,  shall  take  that  interest  which 
you  ought  to  take,  that  our  school-rooms  and  their  fixtures  will  be  as 
safe,  or  nearly  so,  as  our  churches,  burying-grounds,  or  any  public 
property  within  the  town. 

An  education  to  be  valuable  requires  that  the  understanding  be 
enlarged,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  be  madfe  strong,  active,  and  com- 
prehensive. The  foolishness  of  "  rushing "  pupils  through  a  given 
number  of  text-books  in  a  certain  time,  without  making  a  proper  impres- 
sion on  the  understanding,  may  be  shown  by  asking  the  pupils  a  few 
simple  questions,  as  follows  :  What  is  spelling  ?  What  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion ?  Why  are  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  placed  as  they  are  on  the 
maps  ?  These  questions  are  simple  enough  certainly,  but  by  the  embar- 
rassment exhibited  one  would  suppose  they  were  very  difficult !  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  :  we  do  not  underrate  the  higher  branches  ; 
but  we  do  claim  that  the  child,  before  he  enters  them,  should  be  so 
prepared  that  he  may  make  real  progress.  The  difficulty  complained  of 
rests  partly  with  the  teachers,  and  partly  with  the  parents  and  pupils. 
We  have  the  past  season  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the 
importance  of  instilling  ideas  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  rather  than 
words  ;  thoughts,  rather  than  merely  making  parrots  of  them. 

School  Committee. — E.  W.  Shepakd,  Henbt  E.  Knox,  William  M. 
Lewis. 
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CHICOPEE. 


Parents  should  seek  the  acquaintance  of  teachers,  and  teachers  of 
parents  ;  they  have  a  common  interest  in  the  same  object,  and  their 
presence  from  time  to  time  in  the  school-room,  not  only  sustains  and 
encourages  the  teacher,  but  shows  to  their  children  that  their  sympathies 
are  with  him,  that  they  are  in  co-operation  for  the  child's  best  interest, 
and  in  this  way  their  own  aspirations  are  aroused,  and  the  feeling  is 
caused  to  grow  up  in  the  mind  that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
attend  school,  and  not  a  disagreeable  task.  Good  government  is  one  of 
the  first  requisites  in  a  teacher.  However  high  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments may  be,  no  school  can  be  well  taught  unless  it  be  at  the  same 
time  well  governed.  Good  order,  good  manners,  good  morals,  are  all 
equally  required  at  the  hands  of  the  good  teacher.  He  must  secure  the 
respect,  the  affection,  the  love  of  his  pupils,  if  he  would  exert  that  con- 
trolling influence  which  leads  to  high  attainment  in  excellence.  We 
wish  to  see  this  influence  exerted  more  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. Let  it  follow  to  the  play  ground,  to  the  streets,  and  even  to  the 
retirement  of  home,  where  it  should  be  met  and  sustained  by  all  the 
force  of  parental  influence  ;  and  how  easy  it  is  for  the  parent  to  further 
or  thwart  all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  these  respects.  Neither  should 
they  give  too  willing  an  ear  to  the  trifling  complaints  of  their  children, 
or  allow  them  to  go  unrebuked.  Teachers,  like  parents,  are  not  per- 
fect— they  may  and  do  err.  If  the  complaint  seems  to  be  serious, 
personally  inquire  into  it ;  in  all  probability  there  are  mitigating 
circumstances ;  and  do  not,  for  any  slight  dissatisfaction,  allow  your 
child  to  withdraw  from  school  even  for  a  day. 

Another  fault  common  among  parents,  is  a  disposition  to  urge  children 
along  too  rapidly  in  their  studies,  or  to  desire  they  should  commence 
the  higher  before  they  have  properly  mastered  the  elementary  branches. 
They  are  too  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  their  children  in  this 
matter,  many  of  whom  are  inclined  to  estimate  their  acquirements  simply 
by  the  number  of  books  they  have  gone  over,  particularly  if  they  have 
committed  to  memory  all  the  rules,  and  are  ready  with  the  answer  to 
any  questioned  contained  in  them, — when  quite  possibly  they  have 
little  or  no  correct  idea  of  the  principles  so  as  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  them.  First  let  them  be  made  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples embraced,  and  then  learn  the  rules  which  depend  upon  them.  It 
is  far.  more  important  to  store  the  mind  with  ideas,  than  any  form  of 
words.  "We  are  glad  to  see  in  our  schools  so  much  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  the  method  of  instruction.  We  wish  to  see  more  of  it. 
Teachers    should  give  more  oral    instruction  in  all  branches,  be  less 
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confined  to  the  text-book,  and  by  practical  illustrations  call  out  the 
reasoning  faculties  and  develop  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil.  In 
this  way  more  good  is  accomplished  when  a  single  page  is  clearly 
understood,  than  when  a  whole  book  has  been  superficially  gone  over, 
or  has  served  mainly  as  an  exercise  of  the  memory.  Let  the  instruction 
be  thorough,  and  let  no  study  be  given  up  for  another  until  it  is  m  as- 
tered  ;  and  let  the  instruction  in  our  lower  schools  be  confined  to  the 
simple,  elementary  branches.  Do  not  crowd  them  with  studies  which 
cannot  be  comprehended.  They  will  acquire  these  all  the  more  readily 
when  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Frequent  change  of  teachers  is  another  grievous  evil,  and  one  from 
which  the  prosperity  of  some  of  our  schools  has  suffered  much.  We 
need  not  repeat  the  burden  of  the  reports^  from  all  quarters  on  this 
subject.  The  principle  is  recognized  in  every  department  of  business, 
and  surely  nowhere  is  it  more  important  than  in  this.  Prudential  com- 
mittees, in  engaging  teachers,  other  things  being  equal,  should  give 
preference  to  those  who,  it  is  probable,  can  be  longest  retained. 

School  Committee. — E.  B.  Clakk,  E.  O.  Carter,  N.  Cutler. 


LONGHEAD  OW. 

We  commend  to  your  patronage,  first  of  all,  those  schools  that  are 
designed  to  afford  your  children  an  elementary  education,  and  which 
must  be  sustained  as  the  very  fountains  and  foundations  of  our  system 
of  public  schools.  We  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  rendering  the  Primary  Schools  more  efficient,  and  their 
claims  more  prominent.  They  indeed  rank  lowest  in  the  scale,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  building,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  beneath  rather 
than  above — and  the  whole  superstructure  of  education  is  based  upon 
these  humble  foundations. 

It  is,  we  can  assure  you,  no  light  or  irresponsible  task  to  teach  prop- 
erly a  Primary  School.  A  nursery-maid  might  maintain  her  authority 
there,  and  provide  instruction  and  entertainment  for  the  little  ones,  but 
there  are  impressions  falling  silently  as  the  dew  upon  those  susceptible 
hearts  for  good  or  evil ;  there  are  habits  of  action  and  thought  and  feel- 
ing contracted  by  the  "  a-b-c  darians"  that  may  cling  to  them  forever  ; 
and  how  important  that  such  influences  should  be  used  and  directed  by 
those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work — whose  minds  are  well  disciplined 
and  furnished,  and  whose  lives  afford  safe  patterns  for  childhood  to 
imitate. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  importance  of  Primary  Schools  and 
elementary  instruction,  and  of  raising  the  standard  of  teachers  for  such. 
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permit  us  to  add  that  the  increasing  claims  of  these  schools  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  those  of  higher  grade — for  ail,  from  lowest 
to  highest,  seem  essential  to  the  good  name  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 
The  Common  School  must  of  course  be  sustained  at  public  expense? 
and  the  teacher,  according  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth, 
"  shall  be  competent  to  give  instruction  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior ;  "  in  fact,  a  man  or 
woman  intrusted  with- the  "  select  school  "  of  the  olden  time,  was  in 
many  cases,  no  better  qualified  than  should  the  Common  School  teacher 
be  now,  and  with  the  increased  standard  of  qualification,  has  come  a 
necessarily  increased  compensation. 

When,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  you  are  tempted  to  leave  our  higher 
grade  of  schools  to  the  uncertain  reliance  of  private  subscriptions, 
remember  that  you  are  required  by  law  to  provide  schools  within  your 
limits,  where  what  used  to  be  denominated  the  higher  departments  of 
study  shall  be  freely  open  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  poorest  inhab- 
itant. An  amount  equal  to  your  last  appropriation,  can,  with  wise  and 
careful  management,  piit  our  schools  of  every  grade  upon  a  creditable 
basis ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  suggested  several  modi- 
fications in  our  present  system,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  invite  your 
serious  attention.  If  the  inhabitants  of  District  No.  5,  in  view  of  the 
extreme  smallness  of  their  school,  would  agree  to  dispense  with  a  portion 
of  their  usual  appropriation  and  school  year,  for  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  District  No.  7,  a  much  needed  want  of  the  higher  department 
in  this  latter  district  would  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied,  without, 
for  the  present  at  least,  inflicting  any  real  injustice  on  the  fifth  district. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  the  prudential  committee  would  employ  suit- 
able female  teachers  in  every  case,  where  experience  has  already  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the  arrangement,  a  considerable 
gain  of  means  would  be  realized,  without  any  actual  loss  of  credit  to 
the  school  or  district. 

And  finally,  we  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  West  Parish  shall  resolve 
itself  into  one  efficient  "Union  School  District,"  unless  before  that  day, 
the  town  itself  shall  abolish  the  entire  district  system ;  for  by  this 
arrangement,  wherein  "  extremes  meet,"  the  same  amount  of  funds  may 
be  made,  in  course  of  years,  to  accomplish  ten  or  even  a  hundred  fold 
more  good  for  the  noble  cause  of  public  schools,  than  it  does  now.  We 
will  not  for  the  purpose  promise  to  "  annihilate  space,"  but  will  guaran- 
tee, that  distance,  so  far  from  proving  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  shall 
only  "  lend  enchantment  to  the  view." 

School   Committee. — William  E.   Boies,   Geo.    W.   Gould,  Luther 
Makkham. 
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MONSON. 

There  are  two  evils  under  which  many  of  our  schools  are  suffering, 
and  which  should  be  corrected  without  delay.  The  first  is  the  multi- 
plicity of  text-books.  The  disadvantages  which  result  from  this  cause, 
are  greater  than  most  suppose.  One  advantage  in  a  graded  school,  is 
found  in  the  greater  amount  of  time  which  the  teacher  can  devote,  in 
explanations  and  drill,  to  each  class.  With  the  best  possible  classifica- 
tion in  a  school  not  graded,  the  number  of  classes  must  be  greater,  and 
of  course  the  time  devoted  to  each  less.  But  where  there  are  several 
different  kinds  of  class-books,  the  number  of  classes  is  multiplied,  and 
the  time  of  the  teacher  to  each  class  proportionally  diminished.  At  the 
first  visit  to  the  winter  school  in  one  district,  the  committee  found  the 
school  classed  as  follows,  viz. :  six  classes  in  reading  ;  six  in  arithmetic  ; 
four  in  geography  ;  two  in  grammar ;  three  in  physiology ;  and  six  in 
spelling,  five  of  which,  spelled  twice  a  day.  The  whole  number  of  class 
exercises,  including  the  reading  of  the  Testament  in  the  morning,  was 
thirty-three.  Allowing  fifteen  minutes  each  half  day  for  recess,  writing 
and  interruptions,  there  would  remain  for  the  class  exercises  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  minutes  per  day,  which  divided  among  the  thirty-three 
classes,  would  give  just  ten  m.inutes  to  each.  But  in  many  of  these 
branches  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  way  of  explanation  and 
illustration,  short  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  ;  and  the  committee  was 
not  surprised  to  find  the  teacher  disheartened  with  her  task.  On  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  some  six  or  seven  of  the  classes  were  occasioned 
by  a  want  of  uniformity  in  class  books.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  four  classes  in  written  arithmetic,  which,  were  the  same  text-books 
used  by  all,  might  be  equally  well  classed  in  two  ;  and  four  in  geography, 
which  could  be  reduced  in  the  same  way  and  with  greater  profit  to  all. 
The  districts  which  suffer  most  from  this  cause  are  Nos.  2,  5,  8,  9,  10, 
11  and  13. 

The  second  ev^il  in  relation  to  books  is  delay  in  procuring  them. 
There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  promptness  in  securing  books,  when  they 
are  supplied  by  the  parents.  Two  or  three  weeks  of  the  school,  it  may 
be,  are  suffered  to  pass  away,  before  the  children  are  furnished.  Now 
our  schools  are  too  short  to  justify  such  a  Avaste  of  its  precious  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  parents  will  take  prompt  measures  to  supply  their 
children  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  with  the  proper  books ;  or  if  any 
are  obliged  to  wait  to  decide  what  books  will  be  wanted,  that  the  super- 
intending committee  will,  the  ne-xt  year,  promptly  visit  the  several 
schools,  and  see  that  the  matter  of  books  is  properly  arranged. 

School  Committee. — C.  B.  Kittkedge,  T.  G.  Colton,  M.  F.  Beebe. 
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TOLLAND. 


For  the  three  past  years  your  committee  have  instructed  the  teachers 
to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  elementary  studies  of  spelling,  reading 
and  writing.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  these  branches  of 
learning,  but  there  is  room  for  greater  improvement,  and  the  committee 
believe  that  this  practice  should  be  continued. 

There  is  too  great  a  variety  of  books  in  our  schools.  Nearly  every 
new  teacher  that  enters  a  school  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  certain  class 
of  books,  and  the  parents  generally,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  willing  to 
buy  a  new  set  of  books  without  waiting  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  As  a  rule,  we  believe  that  the  parents  would  do  better  to 
burn  two  books  than  to  buy  one.  Two  grades  of  books  are  amply 
sufficient.  It  is  not  the  number  of  books,  nor  the  kind  of  books  that- 
make  the  scholar,  but  it  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  studied.  When 
a  child  has  learned  every  thing  that  is  to  be  learned  in  one  book  and  is 
prepared  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  or  when  he  has  worn  one  completely 
out,  it  is  then  time  to  get  a  new  book  and  not  till  then.  As  to  who  is 
the  author  of  a  book  it  is  not  always  essential ;  at  all  events  the  fact 
that  a  book  was  written  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  no  proof  that  it 
is  good  for  nothing ;  neither  does  it  prove  that  a  book  is  a  good  one 
because  it  has  been  published  within  the  last  six  months. 

School  Covimittee. — Philo  M.  Sloctjm,    Edwakd  L.  Tinker,  Jr. 
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CONWAY. 


In  some  of  the  schools  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  go  over  more 
ground  than  was  thoroughly  cultivated.  While  a  portion  of  a  class 
would  obtain  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  a  lesson,  another  portion  would 
know  very  little  about  it ;  and  the  teacher  anxious  to  have  the  class  go 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  has  measured  the  length  of  the  lesson  by  the 
capacity  of  the  best  scholars. 

Consequently  those  less  capable  or  less  industrious,  have  obtained  but 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  it.  This  cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  and  the 
best  judgment  of  the  teacher  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  extremes. 

School  Committee. — John  Clary,  F.  E.  Patrick. 
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GILL. 


Instruction  has  generally  been  practical  and  thorough.  Compara- 
tively little  of  book-teaching,  and  learning  words  v/ithout  ideas,  has 
been  noticed.  In  No.  5,  however,  we  found  marked  symptoms  of  this 
fault,  but  it  was  more  from  v/ant  of  experience  in  the  teachers,  than  want 
of  industry  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupils. 

We  have  to  regret  a  general  want  of  thoroughness  and  system  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  speech  and  the  art  of  reading.  These  two 
items,  instead  of  being  of  minor,  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  a  good  education. 

In  addition  to  the  common  branches,  we  found  a  few  pupils  in  algebra, 
philosophy,  physiology,  history,  and  Latin.  Though  it  seems  hard  to 
deprive  a  really  forward  scholar  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches,  when  he  is  unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere,  yet  generally 
the  introduction  of  the  higher  branches  into  cur  common  schools,  is  an 
injury  both  to  school  and  pupil.  False  pride  rather  than  progress,  often 
leads  a  pupil  to  study  them ;  and  the  introduction  of  them  almost 
inevitably  results  in  a  sub-division  of  the  teacher's  time  with  all  the 
other  classes.  When  such  seemed  to  be  the  case,  we  have  required  the 
teachers  to  drop  them ;  or,  if  they  desired  to  hear  such  recitations,  to 
hear  them  out  of  the  regular  school  hours. 

We  do  not  mean  to  include  in  these  remarks  history  and  physiology. 
They  seem  to  us  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  practical  and  sound 
education. 

School  Committee. — S.  G.  Weight,  J.  S.  Pueple. 


HEATH. 

We  cannot  justly  close  without  refering  to  the  introduction  of  algebra 
and  physiology  as  studies  in  our  district  schools,  the  effect  of  which  we 
believe  has  been  the  neglect  of  other  and  more  important  branches. 
We  find  by  estimating  the  time  expended  with  these  branches  in  a  school 
of  twelve  weeks,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  time  expended  by  the  whole 
school  in  reading  and  spelling  for  the  term  of  three  weeks.  Therefore 
those  scholars  whose  only  studies  are'  reading  and  spelling,  receive  but 
little  more  benefit  now  from  a  school  of  twelve  weeks  than  formerly 
from  one  of  nine  weeks. 

School  Committee. — C.  Temple,  E,  P.  Thompson-,  James  0.  Gale. 
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NORTHFIELD. 


On  a  full  review  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  schools  of  the 
town,  we  have  not  so  hopeful  and  encouraging  an  account  to  give  as  we 
could  desire.  We  fear  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little,  if  any  improve- 
ment from  last  year.  We  will  not  enter  into  detail  v/ith  reference  to 
deficiencies,  but  in  suggesting  a  remedy,  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  as 
the  first,  the  most  urgent  and  imperative  need,  the  necessity  for  a  higher 
grade  of  instructors.  If  you  would  have  your  children  improve,  the  call 
for  cheap  teachers  must  be  abandoned.  Better  competent  teachers  at 
any  price,  than  incompetent  ones  gratis.  In  these  days,  depend  upon 
it,  low  pay  will  procure  only  low  qualifications.  To  say  that  one  month's 
service  of  a  good  teacher  is  worth  two  of  a  poor  one  is  understating 
the  matter.  The  longer  a  poor  or  indifferent  teacher  keeps,  the  worse 
for  the  school.  Accuracy  in  acquirements,  clearness  and  patience  in 
communicating  instruction,  interest  in  the  work  and  force  of  character 
are  all  indispensable  to  a  successful  teacher.  With  a  languid  or 
inefficient  teacher,  the  scholar's  work  becomes  a  drudgery.  With  a 
poorly  instructed  teacher,  the  scholar  is  wrongly  taught  or  gains  but 
vague,  indistinct,  halting  and  hesitating  notions  of  the  points  gone  over. 
With  a  capable,  interested  teacher,  the  whole  tone  of  a  school  rises 
almost  at  once.  One  term  under  such  an  instructor  is  worth  more  than 
years  of  routine  and  drudgery  under  those  employed  by  the  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  system. 

In  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers  presented  them,  the 
committee  have  been  seriously  embarrassed.  In  repeated  instances  in 
former  years,  examination  had  been  entirely  omitted.  In  some  instances 
we  have  rejected  candidates  ;  in  others,  granted  certificates,  with  doubts 
and  misgivings,  and  as  the  less  of  two  evils — and  in  several  instances 
have  given  certificates,  which,  enlightened  as  we  have  been  by  experi- 
ence, we  should  now  withhold  from  the  same  applicants,  were  they 
found  no  better  fitted.  A  majority  of  our  teachers  are  actually  not 
qualified  to  teach  English  grammar  suitably.  In  several  cases  the 
rejection  of  a  candidate  would,  with  scarcely  a  doubt,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  presentation  of  another  no  better  qualified  than  the  first, 
or  the  disappointment  and  irritation  of  a  district  might  have  strewn 
with  thorns  the  path  of  a  preferred  and  more  competent  candidate. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  for  a  reform,  and  with  the  recent  amendment 
of  the  statute  respecting  the  election  of  superintending  school  com- 
mittees, we  feel  that  a  hope  is  held  out  of  better  things  in  future. 
Henceforth,  members  of  the  committee  will  be  chosen  for  one,  two  and 
three  years  respectively,  thus  enabling  them  to  imitate  and  put  to  a  fair 
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trial  v,?liat  seem  to  them  needed  reforms.  Under  the  old  law,  entire 
committees  might  be  changed  annually — and  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  inaugurate  alterations  in  the  conduct  and  arrangements  of-  schools, 
which  may  subject  the  movers  to  odium,  while  one  short  year  may 
sweep  away  the  opportunity  for  the  trial  which  would  abundantly 
vindicate  them  in  the  end.  An  excellent  chance  is  now  offered  to 
faithful  and  capable  committees  to  set  fairly  in  operation  wholesome 
improvements  in  the  management  of  schools.  As  it  is,  painfully  taught 
by  the  past,  we  would  not  again  grant  certificates  save  to  those  whose 
examinations  should  prove  them  unquestionably  competent ;  and  we 
hope  our  successors,  with  increased  opportunity,  will  carefully,  but 
resolutely  adopt  measures  for  elevating  (as  is  sadly  needed)  the  character 
of  the  Common  Schools  of  Northfield. 

School  Committee. — Wm.  C.  Tenney,    Charles  Pomeroy,  Henry  S. 
Thacher. 


ORANGE. 

Your  committee  would  also  urge  the  importance  of  more  attention,  in 
many  of  our  schools  to  good  manners  and  morals,  pureness  of  speech, 
that  there  grow  not  xip  among  us  a  class  of  reckless,  irreverent  youth  ; 
believing  that  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
stability  of  our  institutions,  rest  more  upon  the  virtue  of  the  people,  than 
upon  the  training  of  the  mind  to  mere  intellectual  force.  Though  it 
may  not  be  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  teacher  alone,  unaided  by 
others,  to  mould  the  habits  of  his  pupils  as  he  would  desire,  yet  he  can, 
and  does  exert  important  moral  influences  upon  them.  Even  his  exam- 
ple is  almost  omnipotent ;  and  the  scholar  will  partake  somewhat  of 
that  general  spirit  which  actuates  his  life,  and  according  as  that  is  noble 
and  exalted,  or  low  and  irreverent,  so,  in  a  measure,  will  theirs  be.  If 
all  children  had  exerted  upon  them  the  right  influences  at  home,  and 
properly  "  trained  up,"  as  one  of  old  directed,  "  in  that  way  they  should 
go,"  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  recklessness,  and  profane  speech  less 
heard.  In  this  work  every  parent  has  a  part  to  act.  If  scenes  of  gross- 
ness  and  impurity  of  speech  are  indulged  around  the  school-room,  and 
the  mind  of  the  child  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  degrading 
language,  it  will  insensibly  assimilate  its  character  somewhat  into  that 
moral  image,  and  leave  a  stain  not  easily  effaced.  The  first  thing  a 
parent  should  guard  is  the  virtue  and  morals  of  his  child.  He  should 
not  only  visit  the  school  and  know  the  course  of  studies  and  improve- 
ments his  child  is  making  in  knowledge,  but  somewhat  of  the  influences 
there  exerted  out   of  school  hours,  and  the  character  of  his  child's  asso- 
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ciates,  and  if  these  influences  are  immoral  and  corrupting,  proper  means 
should  be  resorted  to,  to  exterminate  the  evil,  that  the  infection  may  not 
become  contagious  and  spread. 

School  Committee. — Levi  BALioxi,  R.  D.  Chase,  H.  D.  Goddakd. 


SHELBURNE. 

Method  of  Instruction. — The  method  of  instruction  which  the  com- 
mittee have  strenuously  labored  to  introduce  as  a  system,  is  a  rigid 
analysis.  The  first  principle,  we  believe,  in  teaching,  is  to  make  the 
pupil  conscious  of  his  mental  powers,  and  teach  him  to  think ;  and  the 
most  effectual  manner  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  oblige  the  scholar  to 
master  his  lesson  by  analysis.  The  office  of  the  teacher  we  understand, 
is  not  so  much  "  to  see  how  much  he  can  get  into  the  heads  of  his 
pupils,  as  to  see  how  much  mental  power  he  can  bring  out  of  them." 

Discipline  of  mind,  we  believe,  is  at  least  one  prime  object  to  be 
sought  in  our  schools.  Hence  they  are  the  best  taught  who  depend 
least  upon  teachers  and  rely  most  upon  themselves.  Therefore  v/e  have 
enjoined  it  upon  teachers  especially,  to  have  all  the  branches  learned 
thoroughly  and  taught  critically,  that  "  scholars  in  every  study  should 
proceed  with  steps  so  sure  and  certain,  as  to  be  able  to  define  the  exact 
limits  of  their  attainments."  And  we  think,  to  a  commendable  degree, 
the  wishes  of  the  committee  in  this  respect  have  been  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  the  different  schools  in  town. 

We  fear  there  may  be  an  increasing  disposition  in  our  public  schools 
to  introduce  a  multiplicity  of  studies,  and  many  of  them  the  more 
advanced  ones,  so  as  at  least  to  be  detrimental  to,  if  not  actually  to 
crowd  out,  the  primary  branches.  The  classes  in  the  primer  and  spell- 
ing-book are  often  dispatched  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  the  elementary 
principles  slightly  passed  over,  to  give  place  to  studies  of  a  higher 
grade.  Caution  on  this  point  may  be  needed,  both  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  parents. 

School  Committee. — E.  H.  Geat,  R.  S.  Billings,  W.  F.  Loomis. 


WARWICK. 

If  there  has  been  any  branch  of  common  school  education  neglected 
in  our  schools,  it  is  the  art  of  reading  correctly.  Too  little  importance 
has  been  attached  to  a  correct  style  or  taste  in  reading.  To  give  to 
language  its  true  expression  is  an  art  rarely  attained,  and  when  attained 
is  as  rarely  appreciated.     The  scholar  who  can  read  loud   and  fast,  with 
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but  a  partial  observance  of  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  oratory,  with 
little  or  no  variety  of  expression,  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  a  good 
reader,  and  is  allowed  to  read  page  after  page  without  a  correction  from 
his  teacher  or  even  exciting  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  but  that  he  was  a 
first  rate  reader,  when  in  fact,  that  true  expression  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author,  was  not  seen  or  to  be 
heard.  If  a  reader  thoroughly  understands  the  true  meaning  of  an 
author,  and  feels  his  spirit  burn  within  his  own  soul,  it  will  out ;  he  will 
give  to  language  its  correct  expression,  and  what  is  equally  important 
and  certain,  he  will  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  auditory. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  see  the  folly  of  allowing  scholars 
to  read  in  books  that  are  beyond  their  comprehension,  or  not  adapted 
to  their  capacities.  These  considerations  have  been  presented  on  all 
fit  occasions  before  the  scholars,  and  an  effort  made  to  impress  them 
upon  their  minds,  with  the  view  to  awaken  a  livelier  interest  upon  the 
subject  of  correct  reading.  Your  committee  would  not  be  understood 
to  say  that  there  were  no  good  readers  among  our  common  school 
scholars  or  teachers,  but  that  there  are  too  small  a  number,  and  that 
this  important  branch  of  their  education  has  been  and  still  is  too  much 
neglected. 

One  great  error  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the 
scholar  to  read  correctly,  to  give  the  proper  expression,  does  not  keep 
pace  v/ith  the  inclination  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  first  class,  and  who 
when  properly  placed  there  should  be  first  rate  as  well  as  first  class 
readers.  One  more  branch  of  common  school  education  claims  from  us 
a  few  remarks,  and  we  pass  to  the  close  of  our  report.  During  the 
winter  schools  mathematics  have  claimed  a  good  share  of  attention. 
The  blackboards  in  some  of  the  schools  indicate  a  constant  use,  while  in 
others  they  retain  their  glossy  finish. 

School  Committee. — D.  Tylee,  James  Stockwell,  Charles  R.  Gale. 
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ERKSHIRE    COUNTY 


ADAMS. 


In  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  public  instruction  in  the  town 
of  Adams,  your  Superintendent  feels  authorized  from  personal  knowledge, 
to  say  that  the  public  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  stand  as  high 
in  point  of  discipline  and  improvement,  or  even  higher  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  If  this  be  true  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  education  relating 
to  common  schools,  combined  with  improved  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  some  of  our  teachers.  Notwithstanding  the  employment  of  teachers 
from  the  Normal  Schools,  and  other  approved  teachers,  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  elevate  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  some  of  our  schools, 
they  yet  stand  in  need  of  greater  improvement. 

Your  superintendent  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  this  town,  lies  in  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued.  The  fault  is  by  no  means  wholly  attributable  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  district 
system  and  its  accompanying  evils.  The  careful  observer  needs  no  labored 
argument  to  prove  that  no  teacher  or  class  of  teachers,  however  well 
qualified,  or  from  whatever  source  obtained,  can  be  successfully  employed 
in  our  schools  until  this  impediment  is  removed. 

Classification. — It  is  obviously  detrimental  to  a  school  to  be  formed 
of  scholars  of  all  ages.  In. such  a  school  there  must  necessarily  be 
many  classes,  consequently  but  little  time  can  be  devoted  to  each. 

The  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  must  be  much  annoyed  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  attendant  on  the  collection  of  so  many  small 
scholars,  and  the  time  of  the  teacher,  which  they  much  need,  is  occu- 
pied in  taking  care  of  the  smaller  children. 

Graded  System. — The  graded  system  of  schools,  which  is  adopted  by 
many  towns  in  this  State,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Superintendent, 
greater  advantages  than  all  others.  It  admits  of  more  thorough  classi- 
fication, better  opportunities  are  given  for  remark  and  explanation  at  the 
recitation. 

A  recitation  thus  accompanied  by  a  teacher  whose  general  information 
admits  of  it,  will  be  infinitely  more  interesting  and  useful  than  one  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  hurry  through,  without  remark  or  comment. 
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Much  more  might  be  said  in  favor  of  this  system.  Your  superin- 
tendent might  say  something  in  relation  to  the  failure  to  adopt  it  at  a 
town  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  the  past  year ;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
in  relation  to  the  graded  system  of  schools,  that  it  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  State.  As  regards  the  action 
of  the  town  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  there  are  doubtless  a 
majority  favorably  disposed  to   its  adoption. 

In  relation  to  the  Normal  Schools,  the  district  system,  the  question 
who  should  erect  and  own  the  school-houses, — the  districts  or  the  town, — 
the  superintending  and  prudential  committees,  and  the  subject  of 
blackboards  and  school-rooms,  the  town  is  respectfully  invited  to  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  very  sensible  and  cogent  remarks  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  (Annual  Report, 
1858,)  pages  49,  50  and  51. 

ScJiool  Committee. — Thomas   A.   Beayton,  A.  B.   Cole,  William  P. 
Bkayion. 


ALFORD. 

While  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  some  degree  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  schools  the  past  year,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  your  com- 
mittee deem  it  their  duty  to  say,  that  they  have  signally  failed  to  realize 
the  expectations  formed  with  regard  to  them ;  that  they  are,  and  that  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  backward  ;  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  parents, 
whose  standard  of  advancement  is  apt  to  be  inordinately  high,  but 
falling  far  short  of  the  more  reasonable  demands  of  those  whose  interest 
in  them  springs  from  anxiety  for  the  common  public  good  alone.  A 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

The  selection  for  the  important  post  of  teacher  of  young  and 
inexperienced  persons.  It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  teachers  are 
selected  with  a  view  alone  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  branches  they 
are  desired  to  teach,  and  without  reference  to  theii'  ability  to  impart 
instruction,  or  their  judgment  to  classify  or  discipline.  Each  of  these 
requirements  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  scrupulous  and  rigid 
inquiry  ;  each  is  essential  and  of  vital  importance.  They  are  com- 
paratively rarely  combined,  and  it  would  seem  more  rarely  sought  after  ; 
yet  they  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  the  test  of  selection.  A  more 
liberal  policy  should  be  pursued.  We  take  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  best  methods  of  conducting  our  farms,  and  do  not  spare  toil  or 
expense  to  render  them  productive ;  the  most  approved  implements 
are  to  be    obtained ;   the    best    processes  of    dressing  the  soil    to    be 
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employed  ;  if  we  possess  a  promising  colt,  we  are  willing  to  make 
liberal  outlays  for  Ms  breaking  and  training.  All  these  things  are 
plainly  remunerative  ;  they  bring  certain  and  speedy  returns.  How  much 
more,  and  in  a  higher  sense,  is  the  cultivation  and  mental  training  of 
our  children  remunerative.  Money  expended  to  this  end  is  laid  out  to 
the  best  possible  advantage  ;  it  is  to  fit  for  their  stations'  in  life  those 
who  are  to  be  our  successors  ;  it  is  to  elevate  the  standard  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  destiny  of  mankind.  Your  committee  recommend  that 
a  higher  degree  of  qualification  shall  hereafter  be  required  of  parties 
wishing  to  engage  as  teachers. 

School  Committee. — J.  P.  Husted,  H.  W.  Smith. 


EGREMONT. 

The  teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools  the  past  year  were  resi- 
dents of  this  town  or  vicinity,  with  whom  your  committee  and  our  fellow- 
citizens  generally  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  and  familiar.  One 
of  them  has  previously  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  our  public 
schools,  and  has  also  served  as  one  of  the  board  of  our  town  school 
committee.  We  think  it  advisable  when  teachers  are  found  by  expe- 
rience to  answer  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  employers,  that 
their  continued  services  should  be  sought  for  a  series  of  terms  or  years. 
The  advantage  of  having  in  our  public  schools  constantly  or  Avithout 
change,  so  long  as  circumstances  will  permit,  teachers  who  are  known 
and  approved  as  excellent,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  needs  no  argument  or 
illustration.  It  is  an  axiom,  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  immediate  reception  of  every  candid  mind  and  every 
benevolent  heart.  But  the  question  may  arise,  where  can  such  teachers 
be  found  ?  That  some  have  a  natural  aptitude  to  teach  more  than 
others,  consisting  in  no  small  degree  in  a  peculiar  suavity  of  manner, 
attracting  the  attention  and  captivating  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  no  care- 
ful observer,  we  presume,  will  hesitate  to  receive  as  an  undeniable  fact. 
But  notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  truth,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  are  appropriate  means  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  the  important  and  responsible  profession  of  teachers.  For  this  pur- 
pose Normal  Schools  have  been  established.;  places  Avhere  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  may  resort  and  have 
access  to  the  kind  attention,  treasured  experience,  and  model  example 
of  those  who' have  long  made  this  most  valuable  art  the  object  of  their 
study  and  pursuit.  Of  these  schools  there  are  in  Massachusetts,  as  may 
be  generally  known,  four  ;  one  at  Framingham,  another  at  Salem,  a 
third  at  Bridgewater,  and  a  fourth  at  Westfield.     But  the  privileges  of 
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these  schools  may  have  been  enjoyed  hitherto  by  comparatively  few  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  If  so,  would  it  not  be  for  our  interest  to  give 
them  a  more  extensive  patronage  ? 

The  grand  object  of  education,  we  apprehend,  consists  in  that  mental, 
physical  and  moral  culture,  or  that  development  of  body  and  mind 
which  qualifies  and  incites  the  child,  male  or  female,  man  or  woman,  (for 
we  are  never  too  old  to  learn,)  to  act  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  appropriate  business  of  life. 
The  incentives  to  such  action,  if  effectual  in  the  formation  of  character, 
must  be  given  to  a  great  extent  in  the  family  and  in  the  school-room. 
And  they  must  be  given  early.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  children  are 
very  impressible.  "  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."  Hence 
the  importance  of  Manoah's  inquiry,  "  How  shall  we  order  the  child  ?" 
This  is  a  momentous  question.  Let  it  be  answered  with  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  both  in  the  family  and 
in  the  school-room,  that  the  instruction  given  in  either  place  be  adapted 
to  the  mental  capacity,  the  moral  susceptibility,  and  the  physical  wants 
of  human  beings  committed  to  our  care  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
probationary  existence.  Says  Solomon,  speaking  by  divine  inspiration, 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it." 

In  time  of  school  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  child  is  delegated 
by  the  parents  or  guardian  to  the  teacher.  There  are  certain  hours  of 
the  day  when  he  is  expected  to  be  in  the  school-room.  In  going  to  and 
returning  from  school  the  child  or  pupil  is  under  the  mutual  care  and 
authority  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  and  of  his  teacher.  Let  him  be 
constant  and  seasonable  in  his  attendance  at  school.  Much  evil  may 
result  to  our  schools  from  frequent  absence  or  habitual  tardiness  of  any 
number  of  the  pupils.  Also  let  the  child  or  pupil  return  home  from 
school  vnthout  unnecessary  delay,  except  by  permission  from  his  parents 
or  guardian.  His  safety  in  person  and  morals  depends  much  upon  a 
careful  observance  of  these  regulations.  If  disregarded,  we  know  not 
the  danger  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  from  inexperience  and  tempta- 
tion. 

School    Committee. — Josiah    Bacon,    Henry   E.    Codding,    Jotner 

Newman. 


GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

An  impression  appears  to  be  prevalent  to  some  extent  in  our  com- 
munity, that  our  schools  are  not  equal  to  what  they  once  were.  The 
golden  age  is  often  referred  to,  in  which  our  present  respected  town 
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clerk  presided  ia  one  of  our  Schools,  with  such  dignity  and  success,  as 
has  secured  for  him  a  reputation,  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud.  Whether  our  schools  have  really  degenerated  or  not, 
we  may  not  be  qualified  to  decide.  Perhaps  the  impression  alluded  to 
results  partly  from  the  inclination,  so  common,  to  regard  the  past  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  respect  and  fond  regret.  Certainly  there  should  have 
been  decided  improvement. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  other  things.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  of  instruction  by  some  of  the  most  gifted  and 
intelligent  men  of  our  own  and  of  other  lands.  Improved  methods  of 
teaching  have  been  the  result;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  has  been 
generally  diffused. 

There  has  been  improvement  also  in  text-books  for  schools.  There 
has  been  great  progress  in  the  work  of  education  in  many  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  well  as  in  other  neighboring  States. 

If  then,  our  schools  have  not  advanced,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for 
at  home.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  more 
progress  has  not  been  made — for  we  are  not  wdlling  to  allow  that  there 
has  been  none — is  that  sufficient  care  has  not  always  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  As  a  class,  they  have  been  too  young  and 
inexperienced.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  teacher  who  is 
only  beginning  to  learn  how  to  teach,  and  one  who  is  master  of  his 
business,  as  between  an  apprentice  and  a  skilled  workman.  We  ought, 
surely,  to  be  as  particular  in  the  choice  of  those  to  whom  we  commit 
the  minds  of  the  young  for  training,  as  in  the  selection  of  the  smith  to 
shoe  our  horses,  or  of  the  physician,  even,  to  whom  we  commit  the  care 
of  our  health, 

Doubtless  some,  who  are  both  young  and  inexperienced,  have  an 
aptitude  for  teaching,  which  places  them  before  some  others  not  wanting 
in  years  given  to  the  business  of  instruction.  But  this  is  too  important 
a  matter  to  give  up  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  try  the  experiment  of 
teaching. 

We  want  competent,  earnest,  faithful  teachers.  To  obtain  them,  we 
must  pay  for  them.  Some  of  the  districts  have  been  able  to  give  a 
liberal  compensation,  but  not  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  arduous  duty 
for  which  it  is  expected  to  pay  ;  for,  in  these  districts,  the  number  of 
scholars  is  too  great  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single  teacher  with  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  maintaining  a  tolerable  school. 

But  to  expect  to  obtain  the  best  talent  for  the  small  sums  paid  in 
most  of  the  districts  is  preposterous.  Teachers  may  be  had,  probably, 
for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week,  but  it  is  no  economy  to 
hire  such,  although  you  may  occasionally  get  much  more  than  the  worth 
of  your  money.     To   increase  the  compensation  of  a  poor  teacher  will 
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not,  of  course,  transform  him  into  a  good  one ;  .  but  even  with  such  a 
one,  it  might  increase  exertion  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  is 
received.  But  increased  pay  will  command  higher  qualifications  in 
candidates,  and  vnll  cause  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  districts, 
through  their  committees,  to  secure  competent  teachers. 

In  regard  to  the  branches  of  study  pursued,  we  would  notice  with 
satisfaction  that  map  drawing  has  been  practised  in  some  of  the  schools, 
imparting  interest  to  the  study  of  geography,  and  serving  to  impress  its 
facts  more  deeply  on  the  mind  than  can  be  done,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
way;  at  the  same  time  that  some  knowledge  of  drawing  is  acquired. 
Globes  should  be  introduced  in  order  to  give  pupils  a  better  idea  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  also  of  latitude  and  longitude,  often  so 
imperfectly  learned  from  the  map  alone. 

In  arithmetic  there  is  considerable  diversity,  as  regards  thoroughness 
of  instruction.  There  is  too  often  a  failure  in  teaching  the  full  under- 
standing of  operations  performed  by  rule.  Too  much  ground  may  be 
passed  over,  and  certainly  too  much  is  passed  over,  if  any  thing  is  left 
behind  unconquered.  An  enemy  in  the  rear  is  to  be  specially  dreaded 
in  mathematics.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  we  have  had  teachers  who 
have  been  thorough  in  teaching  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

During  the  summer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop,  an  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  visited  this  town,  meeting  the  committee  and 
several  of  the  teachers,  for  conference  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  and 
delivering  a  lecture.  We  regretted  that  more  of  our  teachers  did  not, 
by  their  attendance,  manifest  greater  interest  in  the  matter,  nor  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  suggestions.  It  was  an  opportunity 
for  improvement  which  should  not  have  been  neglected. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes,  annually  held  in  the  county,  we  would  recom- 
mend also,  as  furnishing  much  of  great  benefit  to  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  or  preparing  for  this  noble  work.  They  are  free  to  all  such. 
The  liberality  of  the  State  should  be  met  by  a  corresponding  readiness 
to  improve  all  the  advantages  she  holds  out  to  us. 

School   Committee. — Noble  B.    Pickett,    Lewis  Gkeen,   William 

OSTKANDEE. 


HINSDALE. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers,  though  opposed  to  a  captious  exami- 
nation carried  to  vexatious  extremes,  we  have  aimed  to  be  sufiiciently 
thorough  to  ascertain  the  attainments  and  deficiencies  of  each  candidate ; 
being  fully  aware,  that  upon  their  qualifications  depends  the  value  of 
their  instruction  and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  schools  will  be  suc- 
cessful without  competent  and  faithful  teachers.  In  many  cases  we 
would  gladly  have  found  higher  preparation  for  the  employment ;  yet  we 
have  refused  certificates  to  none.  Though  we  think  we  have  required 
too  little  or  rather  have  thought  it  expedient  to  graduate  our  standard 
by  the  qualifications  we  found  among  teachers  rather  than  by  the  wants 
of  the  schools,  for  in  our  judgment,  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are 
not  numerous.  In  these  remarks  we  have  special  reference  to  literary 
acquirements.  Other  qualifications  are  equally  important,  and  proper 
subjects  of  examination,  as  aptness  to  teach,  ability  to  govern,  and  we  here 
remark  that  a  pleasant  and  efficient  generalship  in  the  government  of  a 
school,  is  an  important  and  a  sure  qualification.  We  deem  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  predict  before  hand,  with  certainty,  how 
much  skill  in  teaching,  how  much  decision  and  forecast,  mild  and 
efficient  authority  the  teachers  will  exhibit  Avhen  placed  in  the  school  ; 
although  we  may  make  a  shrewd  guess  in  these  matters,  absolute  cer- 
tainty is  only  obtained  by  putting  them  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

At  the  examination  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  have  chiefly  conducted 
the  exercises  ;  the  committee  taking  the  privilege  of  proposing  questions 
respecting  lessons  to  ascertain  whether  the  scholar  was  repeating  words 
only,  or  whether  there  existed  in  his  mind  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
language ;  and  also  to  illustrate  and  explain  whatever  might  seem 
uncomprehended  by  the  pupil.  We  have  made  eff'orts  to  give  scholars 
just  views  of  the  value  of  education  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  eff'ort, 
likewise  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  propriety  and  importar.ce  of 
subordination  to  the  regulations  of  school  ;  of  respect  for  teachers,  of 
cherishing  kind  feelings  towards  one  another,  and  especially  of  depending 
upon  their  own  eff'orts  as  the  chief  means  of  all  substantial  improvement. 

Especially  do  we  want  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.  Other  agencies 
are  important,  but  competent  and  faithful  teachers  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  success.  In  reference  to  scientific  acquirements,  it  may 
be  supposed  by  some  that  our  teachers  are,  most  of  them,  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Not  so  think  your  committee.  We  believe  that  the  more 
extensive  and  varied  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  teachers,  the 
greater,  (other  things  being  equal,)  will  be  their  success,  and  that  no 
amount  of  intellectual  improvement  is  superfluous.  Either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  highest  intelligence  is  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.  It  gives  at  once  dignity  and  influence  to  the  teacher.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  teachers  can  be  highly  useful  who  are  but 
just  in  advance  of  the  scholars.  There  is  a  striking  diff'erence  between 
an  individual  who  is  competent  to  teach  and  one  who  is  competent  to 
put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  pupils  and  be  taught  in  common  with 
them  by  the  letter  of  the  text-book.     To  teach  well  even  the  elemeats 
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of  orthography  require  no  small  degree  of  knowledge,  skill  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  English  language. 

To  teach  grammar  properly,  still  greater  demands  are  made  upon  the 
scholarship  of  the  teacher.  They  should  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  those  principles  of  logic  and  intellectual  philosophy,  on  which  gram- 
mar is  founded,  and  to  which  alone  it  owes  its  rank  among  the  sciences. 
The  teacher  who  would  instruct  well  in  arithmetic,  must  first  himself 
have  felt  the  full  benefit  of  a  course  of  mathematical  studies  that  he 
may  know  what  their  influence  is  on  the  various  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  what  methods  of  instruction  are  best  suited  to  impart  knowledge 
and  elicit  the  activity  of  thought  arrived  at  in  this  department  of  educa- 
tion. Geography  is  a  branch  extensively  studied  in  our  schools. 
Instruction  loses  its  best  efforts  here  if  the  teacher  is  merely  to  take 
up  a  text-book  and  hear  the  scholar  recite  it  throughout.  Geography, 
if  intended  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  young  mind,  is  meant  to 
enlarge  its  capacities  of  knowledge,  to  awaken  habits  of  observation  and 
of  thought.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  fill  up  in  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  manner  the  dry  outline  of  the  book.  He  should 
know  much  more  than  is  contained  in  the  test-book.  In  teaching  the 
art  of  reading  in  the  higher  classes  intelligibly,  the  historical  and 
scriptural  allusions,  with  which  the  works  of  the  best  authors  abound, 
should  be  v/ell  understood,  and  the  teacher  able  so  happily  to  explain 
them,  that  the  reading  lesson  shall  be  the  most  interesting  exercise  of 
the  school.  Reading,  though  the  highest  acquisition  of  our  schools  is, 
Ave  think,  the  most  poorly  taught.  The  scholar  is  permitted  to  read  the 
very  master  pieces  of  English  composition,  in  many  instances  with  a 
mere  mechanical  articulation  of  words,  and  the  obvious  tone  of  a  piece 
of  task  work,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  .to  a  clear,  distinct  and 
impressive  utterance  of  sentiment,  and  this  manner  of  reading  is  owing 
to  some  degree,  at  least,  we  think,  to  the  kind  of  book  in  use.  The 
pieces  contained  in  them  are  too  high  in  intellectual  character.  Scholars 
do  not  understand  them,  and  the  idea  is  perfectly  preposterous  that  a 
child  can  read  v/ell,  what  he  does  not  understand.  Not  only  is  the  use 
of  such  books  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  but  it  leads  almost  certainly 
to  a  false  and  unnatural  style  of  reading,  which  will  require  abundant 
efforts  to  overcome.  It  seems  important  that  one  of  two  things  should 
take  place,  either  that  books  of  this  character  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  many  of  our  scholars,  or  that  the  teachers  should  explain 
and  illustrate  the  sentiment  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
understood  by  the  scholar. 

The  instructor  of  youth  should  likewise  know  something  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  Some  teachers,  in  their  anxiety  to  see  progress  in  the 
scholar,  are  inclined  to  lift  him  over  every  obstacle  and  difficulty  that 
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occurs.  In  this  way,  the  pupil  may  be^carried  from  addition  to  cube 
root,  from  orthography  to  the  last  rule  in  syntax,  and  yet  know  very 
little  of  the  process  by  Avhich  he  might  reach  these  points  again. 
Knowledge  cannot  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  vessel,  nor 
annexed  to  it  like  a  foreign  ingredient,  but  must  be  assimilated  by  the 
action  of  its  own  vital  powers,  and  become  a  part  of  the  mind  itself. 
Our  teachers  should  study  faithfully  the  human  mind  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed ;  should  learn  the  most  successful  methods  of  com- 
municating knowledge,  or  rather  of  constituting  the  mind  its  own  instruc- 
tor. For  without  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  there  can 
be  no  substantial  improvement.  The  teaching  in  our  schools  is  mostly 
quite  too  mechanical  ;  scholars  are  occupied  too  much  in  learning  words 
instead  of  thoughts.  There  is  too  little  explanation  of  difficulties  by 
the  teacher,  too  little  oral  instruction.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  too 
little  elevated  above  recitation  hearers.  There  is  almost  a  magic  power 
in  the  living  instructor's  voice  to  impress  the  truth  of  the  dead  page 
upon  the  juvenile  mind.  In  Prussia,  it  is  said,  most  of  the  teaching  is 
oral  ;  but  few  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars.  The  teacher  is 
obliged  to  prepare  himself  carefully  for  each  lesson,  which  must  of 
necessity  increase  his  capacity  as  an  instructor.  While  we  speak  thus 
plainly  with  reference  to  our  teachers,  it  is  no  part  of  our  recommenda- 
tion that  they  should  be  taken  from  any  other  class  than  that  which  has 
furnished  them  hitherto.  We  know  not,  indeed,  to  what  other  quarter 
we  could  look  with  so  much  confidence.  There  is  native  ability  and 
worth  in  that  body  from  which  our  teachers  are  taken  equal  to  that  of 
any  other.  Our  object  is  to  hold  out  to  those  very  persons  an  induce- 
ment to  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  qualify  themselves  to  discharge, 
to  the  very  best  purpose,  the  difficult  and  responsible  duties  of  a  teacher 
of  youth.  Nor  in  what  we  have  said  have  we  any  intention  to  under- 
value the  qualifications  or  the  fidelity  of  our  school  teachers  during 
recent  years.  As  a  body,  we  know  them  to  have  labored  hard,  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  act  well  their  part.  We  also  know  that  the  best  of 
them  will  feel  it  no  disparagement  that  we  pronounce  them  capable  of 
improvement,  capable  of  better  understanding  the  arduous  nature  of 
the  work  of  education  ;  and  yet  even  now  the  results  of  their  labors  for 
good,  are  vastly  beyond  our  power  to  estimate  or  describe.  How  to 
govern  a  school  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  teacher. 

School   Committee,— Chjlb.les   D.    Smith,    Haklow    Speing,    H.    A. 
Deming. 
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LENOX. 


At  the  April  meeting,  one  year  ago,  your  committee  were  instructed 
to  appoint  a  superintendent  to  have  the  care  and  management  of  all  the 
Public  Schools.  In  accordance  wiih  such  instructions,  we  appointed 
Mr.  George  Wells  such  superintendent,  who  has  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  him,  and  kept  the  committee  informed  of  his  proceedings,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time. 

A  more  thorough  and  systematic  superintendence  of  the  schools  has 
thus  b3sn  scoured,  and  your  committse  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect 
upon  the  schools  has  been  decidedly  good.  A  majority  of  the  teachers 
employed  are  quite  young  and  inexperienced,  and  need  all  the  aid  and 
encouragement  which  the  most  efficient  superintendence  can  afford. 
With  one  exception,  the  schools  have  been  conducted  as  successfully  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected  under  existing  circumstances.  Of  some  of 
the  schools,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  we  can  speak  in  the  highest 
terms.  In  some  of  the  districts,  teachers  of  known  ability  and  experi- 
ence have  been  employed,  and  such  schools  have  been  abundantly 
rewarded — while  in  others,  either  from  indifference  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools,  or  perhaps  in  some  of  the  smaller  districts  from  neces- 
sity, psrsons  have  been  hired  without  regard  to  suitable  qualifications, 
upon  the  principle  that  a  teacher  will  do  well  enough  in  a  small  or  back- 
ward school,  who  could  not  hope  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  an  ordinary 
school.  This  is  a  great  evil,  which  exists  far  too  extensively,  and  should 
be  most  faithfully  guarded  against.  It  tends  more  than  any  one  thing, 
besides,  we  think,  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualification,  while  it  sinks 
the  schools  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  the  people.  Persons 
are  er.couraged  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  "  keeping  school"  too  young, 
and  without  that  preparation  which  is  considered  essential  to  fit  one  for 
the  most  ordinary  avocation — and  the  community  thus  impose  upon 
themselves  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  and  then  sometimes  complain 
of  the  "  school  system  "  as  responsible  for  all  the  ills  it  does  not  cure  ; 
ills,  which  no  system  can  reach,  unless  it  be  one  of  moral  reform, 
renovating  public  sentiment.  While  it  is  impossible  to  secure  for  all 
the  schools  teachers  of  experience,  still  suitable  preparations  and  fitness 
for  the  work  of  teaching  should  be  most  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

It  is  said  this  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  control  of 
school  committees.  Your  committee  think  differently,  especially  while 
the  selecting  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  districts  themselves,  where,  all 
things  considered,  we  think  it  should  remain.  There  is  another  subject 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  as  effecting  the  interest  of  our 
schools.     We  refer  to  the  great  inequality   in  the  size  of  the   districts 
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and  of  the  schools.  Some  schools  are  too  large  to  be  properly  conducted 
by  one  teacher,  while  others  are  much  too  small,  either  to  be  efficient 
and  useful  in  themselves  or  economical  to  the  town.  We  think  some 
change  in  this  respect  is  called  for,  and  as  this  subject  is  to  be  brought 
directly  before  the  town,  we  hope  it  will  be  examined  and  passed  upon 
as  a  matter  of  importance.  The  subject  of  suitable  school-houses,  your 
committee  would  not  again  bring  before  the  town  in  a  school  report, 
were  it  not  one  of  great  moment.  We  will  only  consider  it  very  briefly 
in  one  aspect,  and  that  a  pecuniary  one.  In  four  of  the  school  districts 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  for  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  schools.  This  is  not  the  case  in  all 
the  others,  and  the  money  annually  squandered  in  poor  dilapidated  and 
uncomfortable  buildings  would,  if  saved  and  applied  to  that  purpose,  go 
far  towards  furnishing  such  districts  with  suitable  school-houses.  We 
think  the  town  have  an  interest  in  this  direction,  and  would  invite  them 
to  look  to  it. 

We  would  also  most  respectfully  recommend  to  the  town  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  number  of  the  school  committee  is  fixed 
for  a  term  of  years  at  nine,  believing  that  this  number  is  altogether 
too  large  for  any  efficient,  practical  purpose.  We  also  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  And  finally,  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  evasion  of  the  school  laws,  which  was  so  ably 
advocated  at  the  last  meeting,  your  committee  are  decidedly  of  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  wild  and  visionary  scheme,  which  will  work  great 
evil ;  and  that  the  more  nearly  we  conform  to  the  regulations  of  our 
most  excellent  Public  School  system,  the  more  certainly  shall  we 
accomplish  what  we  are  all  anxious  to  do  in  this  most  important  public 
interest. 

ScJiool  Committee. — Henky  Sedgwick. 


MONTEREY. 

The  committee  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  town  we  are 
doing  entirely  too  little  in  the  way  of  furnishing  facilities  for  the  teach- 
ers to  instruct  the  scholars.  Judging  from  what  we  find,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  this  town  thought  if  they  furnished  a  school-house,  a 
blackboard,  and  the  children  with  some  few  books,  they  had  done  all 
they  need  to  do.  The  appearance  or  condition  of  the  school-house, 
inside  or  out,  seems  to  be  thought  but  little  of.  Go  through  them,  and 
how  many  broken  ceilings,  patched  lights,  rickety  desks  and  falling 
stove  pipes  are  found !  Does  the  teacher  wish  to  sit  down  at  any  time, 
or  give  a  seat  to  a  visitor,  there  is  either  no  chair  at  all,  or  one  in  which 
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it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  trust  one's  self.  There  are  not  half  the 
schools  that  are  large  enough  to  require  it,  that  have  a  rsBpectable  reci- 
tation bench ;  and  as  to  blackboard,  it  is  either  some  little  thing,  almost 
seven  bj'  nine,  or  where  it  cannot  be  used  only  as  scholars  move  from  their 
seats.  The  books  furnished  are  so  few  that  those  who  have  must  lend 
to  those  who  have  not,  for  them  to  abuse  and  wear  out,  or  they  are  of 
such  a  variety  that  the  scholars  cannot  be  duly  classified,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  teacher's  time  is  so  consumed  in  hearing  the  different 
classes,  that  the  requisite  attention  cannot  be  given  to  any,  especially 
the  smaller  scholars. 

While  it  is  thus  in  these  things',  in  regard  to  maps,  globes,  and  the 
other  many  means  for  illustrating  and  teaching  through  the  eye,  nothing 
at  all  is  done.  The  loss  arising  from  this  is  at  once  seen,  when  we  call 
to  mind  how  much  more  readily  a  child  comprehends  when  it  is  shown 
something  resembling  that  about  which  it  is  being  instructed.  An 
example  of  this  was  seen  in  the  lecture  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop, 
how  readily  he  made  the  children  take  in  his  idea  by  showing  them 
something  which  conveyed  it.  In  like  manner  might  it  be  in  all  our 
schools,  were  they  but  duly  furnished  with  school  apparatus.  With 
the  facilities  which  this  would  give  the  teachers,  much  more  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  length  of  time.  To  say  that  the  teachers 
must  make  up  for  this  deficiency  in  our  school-rooms,  is  false  and  vain. 
No  farmer  can  carry  on  farming  with  that  despatch  and  profit  he  might, 
only  as  he  has  the  requisite  implements,  and  those,  too,  of  modern  im- 
provement. Nor  can  a  mechanic,  however  good  may  be  his  qualifica- 
tions, do  the  best  of  work,  only  as  he  has  the  needed  tools.  Would 
we,  then,  expect  the  teachers  to  do  what  v/e  desire,  and  what  they  might 
do,  we  must  give  them  the  means  of  doing  it.  Till  we  do,  Ave  cannot 
expect  to  engage  other  than  middling  teachers,  nor  can  we  expect  that 
our  schools  will  other  than  creep  on  at  a  snail  pace. 

The  committee  could  wish  that  there  was  among  us  as  a  town,  a 
more  correct  idea  of  what  is  requisite  for  the  teacher's  vocation, — requi- 
site on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  qualify  them  for  teaching.  The  true 
standard  for  this  is  not  at  all  what  it  once  was.  With  the  onward  and 
upward  march  of  the  times,  this  has  gone  onward  and  upward.  It  was 
once  enough  if  teachers  understood  the  branches  to  be  taught,,  but  this 
is  not  at  all  enough  now,  for  they  need  to  know  how  to  teach  them. 
And  there  is  a  "how"  to  teaching  as  well  as  to  doing  any  thing  else. 
It  is  because  there  is  this  "how"  in  the  matter  that  Normal  Schools 
have  been  established,  institutes  are  held,  and  teachers'  magazines  are 
published,  in  all  of  which  this  "  how  "  to  teach  is,  as  one  thing,  endeav- 
ored to  be  imparted. 

The  teachers  among  us,  then,  would  they  be  teachers   indeed,  should 
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certainly  avail  tliemselves  of  the  advantages  these  schools  and  institutes 
offer,  and  be  subscribers  to  at  least  one  of  these  magazines.  The  State 
makes  a  liberal  appropriation  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  any 
that  will  attend  a  Normal  School,  to  qualify  them.selves  for  teaching. 

Did  the  agents  of  the  districts  consider  the  good  of  the  schools,  and 
the  best  expenditure  of  the  town's  money,  they  would  generally  give 
preference  to  those  teachers  who  have  been  educated  in  the  matter  of 
educating.  As  this  particular  is  supposed  to  be  best  understood  by  the 
school  committee,  it  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  schools,  for  that  committee  to  have  the  hiring  of  the  teachers. 
But  if  they  must  be  hired  by  the  agents,  by  all  means  let  the  agents  be 
men  who  know  the  true  standard  of  qualification  for  a  teacher,  that 
there  may  be  no  conflict  betv/een  them  and  the  school  committee. 

In  regard  to  attending  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  taking  a  teachers' 
magazine,  so  important  is  it,  that  the  school  committee  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  the  position,  that  those  teachers  are  not  duly  qualified 
that  think  so  little  of  them  as  to  get  along  in  their  vocation  without 
them.  The  lawyer  has  his  periodical,  and  the  physician  his,  and  the 
minister  his  ;  and  physicians  and  ministers  have  also  associations,  and 
lawyers  have  courts,  where  they  get  together  and  keep  themselves 
posted  up  for  their  duties.  And  so  requisite  are  these  to  professional 
efficiency,  that  those  in  these  professions  are  behind  the  times  and  not 
duly  reliable,  who  do  not  drink  from  these  fountains.  Why  is  it  not  so 
with  the  teacher  ? 

So  useful  is  it  to  come  together  and  give  attention  to  those  things 
peculiar  to  our  calling,  that  the  committee  v/ould  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  teachers  employed  in  town,  and  to  those  residing  among  us,  to 
unite  themselves  in  a  town  association  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  as  teachers. 

The  committee  were  much  gratified  with  the  lectures  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Northrop,  and  believe  that  all  felt  that  his  visit  among  us  v/as  truly 
beneficial.  The  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  object  of  such  efforts, 
cannot  be  other  than  of  great  gojd  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
Commonwealth.  We  hope  his  visit  may  be  repeated,  that  the  impulse 
he  awakened  may  be  quickened  yet  more. 

School  Committee. — Wintheop  H.  Phelps,  L.  A.  Fkeeman,  A.  P. 

TlCKNOK. 

PERU. 

Institutes  — Conventions. — The  committee  notice  with  gratification 
the  fact  that  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Pittsfield  the  number  of  teach- 
ers enrolled  from  this  place  was  greater  than  from   any   other   town  in 
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the  county.  This  speaks  well  for  Peru  and  its  teachers,  and  commends 
them  to  patronage ;  for  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  those 
teachers  who  take  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  other  modes  of 
teaching  than  their  own,  whether  through  the  press,  or  by  attendance 
upon  institutes,  sliould  take  the  precedence. 

Your  committee  mention  with  great  pleasure  the  visit  of  Rev.  G.  B. 
Northrop,  and  deem  the  salary  paid  to  send  such  an  agent  to  every 
town  in  the'  State  once  a  year,  an  investment  of  State  funds  that  cannot 
fail  to  return  a  better  percentage  than  the  most  successful  business  in 
bonds  or  stocks.  The  committee  feel  that  the  strongest  language  would 
hardly  do  justice  to  their  idea  of  the  lecture,  or  express  the  fitness  of 
the  man  for  his  work.  We  regret  that  every  parent,  teacher,  and  child 
of  five  years,  did  not  share  in  the  rich  entertainment  and  instruction 
which  his  lecture  afforded.  One  of  the  best  proofs  that  his  instructions 
were  to  the  point  and  successful,  were  the  remarks  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  some  of  our  best  pupils,  such  as,  "  I  thought  I  knew  something 
before  I  heard  Mr.  Northrop."  We  trust  the  Board  of  Education  will 
continue  such  laborers  in  the  field,  and  be  sure  to  send  one  to  Peru  as 
often  as  once  each  year,  even  if  to  accomplish  this  it  be  necessary  to 
assess  a  special  tax  upon  us ;  and  we  hope  that  every  citizen  who  values 
education  will,  when  we  are  again  favored  with  such  a  lecture,  act  out 
the  wish  of  Gilpin's  poet,  and  be  there  to  see,  and  to  hear  also. 

Quickened  by  Mr.  Northrop's  visit,  your  committee  called  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers.  Three  of  them  were  held,  and  one  joint  conven- 
tion of  teachers  and  pupils,  each  convention  also  embracing  any  who 
were  willing  to  be  enrolled.  All  of  the  conventions  the  multitude  in 
attendance  decided  to  be  interesting,  and  your  committee  deemed  them 
highly  successful,  affording  both  instruction  and  entertainment  (almost 
without  exception)  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  refined,  intelligent  and 
professedly  Christian  community. 

Teachers. — Your  committee  believe  that  the  teachers  employed  in  this 
township  will  compare  favorably  with  those  laboring  in  towns  around 
us,  yet  we  feel  that  our  teachers  generally  need  more  thorough  educa- 
tion. 

The  only  fault  to  which  we  would  refer,  and  which  a  thorough  edu- 
cation will  remove,  is  the  teaching  of  words  rather  than  thoughts;  the 
allowing  of  pupils  to  pass  through  a  term  of  school,  merely  memorizing 
the  answers  to  questions,  while  they  almost  utterly  fail  to  understand 
and  master  the  branch  attended  to.  To  illustrate  this  thought :  a  pupil 
will  recite  admirably  all  that  the  geography  teaches  about  a  given  state 
or  country,  and  yet  when  asked  where  that  state  is,  how  it  is  bounded, 
what  are  its  principal  rivers,  &c.,  will  be  able  to  answer  but  few  of  the 
questions  in  the  lesson  just  recited,  because  put  in  a  different  form   or 
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order  from  that  found  in  the  geography.  A  pupil  will  recite  admirably 
the  answers  to  questions  in  vulgar  fractions,  and  yet  if  asked  to  divide 
-|  by  2  will  fail  entirely.  Such  teaching  is  like  a  child  learning  the 
alphabet  by  rote,  so  that  he  can  say  it  promptly  and  correctly,  yet  when 
given  the  letters  in  different  order,  knows  nothing  about  them.  This 
method  of  teaching  is  made  still  less  valuable  when  the  teacher,  as  is 
often  the  case,  in  connection  with  the  question,  utters  a  word  that  sug- 
gests the  answer.  Such  teacherg  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  book  in  recitation  and  examination,  or  take  great  care  that  each 
question  asked  may  contain  an  index  to  the  answer.  Such  examinations 
exhibit  a  pupil's  attainments  but  little  more  than  they  would  be 
exhibited  should  the  teacher  answer  as  well  as  ask  the  questions. 

Blackboards. — Upon  this  topic  we  will  not  enlarge,  but  only  say, 
while  some  of  our  school-rooms  are  comfortably  supplied,  we  know  not 
of  one  in  which  were  these  necessary  aids  to  the  teacher  multiplied,  v/e 
might  not  look  for  greater  advancement  by  the  pupils. 

School  Committee. — M.  M.  Longley,  E.  W.  Pierce,  J.  Knight,  Jr. 


PITTSFIELD. 

Not  altogether  without  an  accompaniment  of  good  has  been  the 
storm  of  commercial  adversity  in  visiting  and  lingering  Avith  us.  In  the 
suspension  of  the  operations  of  many  of  our  factories,  labor  has  had  a 
breathing  time,  and  many  have  become  the  temporary  occupants  of  our 
commodious  school-houses,  whose  annual  circle  of  toil  has  not  before 
experienced  such  providential  interruption  ;  and  who,  when  the  clogged 
wheels  move  once  more,  are  not  likely  soon  again  to  enjoy  such  adver- 
sity. Well  will  it  be,  if  this  taste  of  the  fruit  shall  stimulate  some  of 
those  who  have  the  right  of  access  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  to  assert 
their  privilege,  and  to  insist  that  the  treadmill  of  the  manufactory  shall 
divide  their  steps  with  the  way  of  knowledge  and  the  path  to  the  school- 
house.  It  is  the  dictate,  alike  of  hu.manity  and  the  righteous  and  explicit 
voice  of  our  laAV,  that  the  cupidity  of  employers  and  unnatural  parents 
shall  not  succeed  in  their  unholy  conspiracy  to  shut  out  from  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Common  School,  the  very  ones  for  whom  they  were  founded 
and  are  so  liberally  supported.  It  is  wretched  mockery  for  property  to 
be  taxed  to  build  school-houses,  and  provide  instruction  from  Avhich 
pupils  are  restrained  and  kept  at  labor  by  the  tax-payer,  that  by  his 
gains  the  amount  contributed  by  the  tax  m.ay  be  reimbursed  to  the 
payer.  The  cheated  State  is  thus  made  to  "  draw  nectar  in  a  sieve," 
the  parent  too  often  being  a  guilty  party  to  the  fraud. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice   that  in  only  two  schools  have  male  teachers 
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been  employed  during  the  year ;  one  of  these  being  in  the  Center  Dis- 
trict, known  as  the  Grammar  School.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  merits 
of  the  question  involving  the  natural  qualifications  of  male  and  female 
teachers  for  schools  like  our  own,  we  may,  in  justice  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  several  prudential  comm_ittees  in  their  choice,  observe  that,  in  our 
opinion,  equally  good  schools  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  could  not 
have  been  secured  had  male  teachers  been  employed.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  schools  would,  in  any  event,  be  better  taught  by  females. 
There  are  others  in  which  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  school,  if 
suitable  male  teachers,  with  no  more  than  equal  literary  qualifications, 
could  be  procured  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  The  deficiency, 
whenever  any  has  been  noticed,  has  been  in  discipline  and  authority. 
In  two  instances  have  teachers  been  compelled  to  appeal  for  assistance 
from  without,  and  in  one  other,  the  committee  have  been  summoned  to 
visit  a  school  in  vindication  of  the  teacher's  authority. 

We  have,  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  been  applied  to,  to 
furnish  school  books  for  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  neg- 
lected to  provide  the  same.  In  this  matter  there  seems  to  have  been 
left  with  the  committee  no  discretionary  power ;  the  destitute  are  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  course  marked  out  by  the  statute  has  been  strictly 
pursued  in  these  cases. 

In  their  visits  to  the  schools,  and  in  addressing  the  scholars,  the  com- 
mittee have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  primary  importance 
of  devoting  a  very  large  share  of  the  time  of  the  school  to  training  in 
the  strictly  elementary  branches.  It  is  attention  to  these  departments, 
if  any,  which  teachers  have  undervalued,  and  in  which  most  of  the 
schools  have  appeared  too  deficient.  In  our  opinion  it  is  too  plain  for 
argument,  that  training  in  reading,  orthography,  and  the  analysis  of  our 
mother  tongue,  as  taught  in  elementary  treatises  on  English  Grammar, 
is  to  be  uncompromisingly  insisted  upon.  All  other  exercises,  although 
in  themselves,  in  their  legitimate  places,  useful  and  entertaining,  which 
are  introduced  to  the  neglect  of  these,  should  be  discountenanced  and 
excluded. 

The  qualification  of  teachers  is  another  subject  annually  claiming 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  "  charge  of  the  schools  of  the 
town."  The  examination  of  such  as  are  presented  by  the  prudential 
committees,  and  their  approval  after  examination  of  such  as  in  their 
opinion  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  is  among  the  gravest,  if  not 
the  very  first  in  importance  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  superintending 
committees.  In  our  own  town  we  have  no  reason  to  believe -that  this 
duty  has  been  left  unperformed. 

Very  recent  statutes  have  made  material  modifications  respecting  the 
qualifications  requisite   for   teachers  of  the  humblest  of   our  Common 
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Schools.  In  addition  to  the  branches  formerl)'  requisite,  the  Act  of  1857 
prescribes  algebra,  and  history  of  the  United  States ;  and,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  physiology  and  hygiene.  It  is  further 
understood,  that  a  still  more  recent  laAv  of  the  current  year,  has  made 
imperative  the  last  two  branches  heretofore  optional. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that^  all  these  branches  are  always  to  be 
actually  taught  in  all  our  schools — the  evident  intent  of  the  provision 
being,  that  every  child,  who  is  a  proper  subject  of  such  instruction  shall 
have  the  opportunity  afforded.  Complaint  is  not  unfrequently  made, 
and  the  examining  committee  charged  with  unreasonable  strictness, 
when  candidates  employed  for  Primary  Schools  are  rejected  for  deficiency 
in  branches  which  there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  will  ever  be 
introduced  in  those  schools.  But  the  censure  attaches  to  the  law,  if 
anywhere,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  committee. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  teachers 
and  the  branches  to  be  taught,  is  the  matter  of  hooks.  Here,  too,  the 
whole  power  is  vested  in  the  committee  ;  and  while  committees  are 
differently  constituted  each  successive  year,  and  while  diversity  of 
opinion  will  naturally  exist  in  difi'erent  minds,  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
not  altogether  groundless  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  that  parents  and 
guardians  are  subjected  to  the  expense  of  a  too  frequent  change  of 
books. 

This  evil  will,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated  by  the 
salutary  enactment  of  the  past  year,  providing  that  a  minority  only,  of 
the  committee,  can  be  changed  in  any  one  year.  In  view  of  this,  we 
have  directed  no  change  in  the  books  heretofore  used,  although  we  are 
of  opinion  that  some  changes  are  desirable. 

We  confidently  look  for  marked  beneficial  results  to  flow  from  the 
statute  just  mentioned.  Unity  of  purpose,  and  harmony  of  views  in  the 
administration  of  our  system,  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  schools.  And  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
late  reform. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  books,  without  a  repetition  of  the 
recommendation  of  our  predecessors  of  the  year  1853-4,  that  every 
school  in  town  should  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  terrestrial  globe.  It 
is  a  necessary  article  of  school-house  furniture,  and  it  would  with 
propriety  be  furnished  by  appropriation  from  the  town.  What  the 
blackboard  is  to  the  pupil  in  arithmetic,  and  the  dictionary  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  the  globe  would  be  to  the  learner  of 
geography. 

School  Committee. —  Heney  S.  Beiggs,  R.  H.  Robinson,  Olivek  E. 
Beewstek. 
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RICHMOND. 

Among  educators,  a  play-ground  which  the  children  may  regard  as 
their  own,  that  they  may  cultivate  it,  and  where  they  will  be  out  of  harm's 
way,  is  regarded  not  as  a  convenience,  .but  a  necessity — a  first  requisite. 
An  apparatus  within  is  the  correlative  of  a  play-ground  without. 

One  of  the  districts  has  added  to  its  comfortable  house  a  play-ground, 
and  there  is  to  be  one  connected  with  the  new  school-house  under  con- 
tract in  the  north  district.  Cannot  the  other  districts  be  induced  to 
follow  their  good  example  ? 

It  has  been  said,  our  fathers  were  educated  in  these  houses  without 
play-grounds  or  apparatus,  and  if  they  were  good  enough  for  them,  they  are 
good  enough  for  our  children.  It  is  true  they  were  educated  in  them, 
and  they  were  equal  with  the  other  improvements  and  comforts  of  their 
day.  But  we  do  not  apply  the  argument  of  their  example  to  our  mills, 
or  machinery,  or  farming,  or  building,  our  diet,  dress,  or  drinking 
habits,  our  railroads  or  carriages.  Indeed,  driving  the  children  of  the 
schools  into  the  highways  for  a  play-ground  at  the  hazard  of  their  limbs 
and  necks,  to  say  nothing  of  their  habits  and  morals,  is  almost  the  only 
relic  of  bygone  usages  that  the  march  of  improvement  has  left  behind. 

Another  evil  that  seeks  a  remedy,  and  that  presses  heavily  against 
the  highest  interest  of  the  schools,  is  the  mode  of  employing  the  teacher. 

The  prudential  committee  man  has  the  sole  power,  and  without  mean- 
ing to  be  unduly  influenced,  he  naturally  listens  to  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship and  affection.  He  has  a  son  or  daughter,  a  brother  or  sister,  a  niece 
or  nephew,  who  wants  a  school.  Application  is  made  with  an  appeal  to 
sympathy,  and  the  applicant  is  accepted.  What  is  lacking  in  preparation 
is  made  up  by  the  committee  in  affectionate  interest.  And  when  he  refuses 
to  listen  to  these  appeals,  he  is  liable  to  unkind  reflections  and  reproach 
from  those  he  loves.  This  is  an  inherent  evil  in  the  present  system,  and 
is  felt  wherever  it  prevails.  How  to  obviate  it  has  exercised  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  State,  Ex-governor  Boutwell,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  suggested  that  the  pru- 
dential committee  be  increased  to  three  members.  This  will  greatly 
relieve  the  difficulty.  Others  have  proposed  that  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers be  committed  to  the  town  committee.  This  would  also  remedy  the 
evil,  but  it  would  impose  large  additional  labors  upon  the  committee. 
Either  would  be  immeasurably  preferable  to  the  present  system. 

The  committee  cannot  suppress  the  regret  they  feel  at  the  evidences 
that  the  time-honored  Common  School  system  of  our  ancient  Common- 
wealth is  falling  into  disrepute  with  their  fellow  townsmen,  and  they 
can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  fact   that   it   has  been  used   and    kept  at  the 
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minimum  point,  THs  is  manifest  the  instant  we  glance  at  our  position 
in  the  graduated  tables  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

There  are  are  330  towns  reported  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Board. 
Of  these — 

One  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  $17.54  for  each  child. 

One  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  $12.76  for  each  child. 

Two  raised  by  taxes  between  $11  and  $12  for  each  child. 

Five  raised  by  taxes  between  $9  and  $10  for  each  child. 

Nine  raised  by  taxes  between  $8  and  $9  for  each  child. 

Eight  raised  by  taxes  between  $7  and  $8  for  each  child. 

Twenty  raised  by  taxes  between  $6  and  $7  for  each  child. 

Thirty  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  between  $5  and  $6  for  each  child. 

Sixty-eight  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  between  $4  a,nd  $5  for  each  child. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  between  $3  and 
$4  for  each  child. 

Fifty-eight  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  between  $2  and  $3  for  each  child. 

Eight  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  between  $1  and  $2  for  each  child. 

And  Richmond  occupies  the  second  place  among  these  ignoble  eight. 

If  then  the  system  is  a  failure  with  us,  it  is  so  because  we  have  only 
tried  the  cheap  end  of  it,  and  like  all  cheap  ends,  it  is  dearest  in  the 
end.     Our  own  experience  teaches  us  the  same  lesson. 

The  schools  for  the  year  1853-4  were  more  satisfactory;  they  were 
better  attended  and  visited  than  at  any  time  since.  That  year  the  town 
voted  $2.62  for  each  child,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  for  board, 
&c.,  was  far  larger  than  any  year  sinc(?,  being  $395. 

School  CommUtee. — Chakles  S.  Renshaw,  W.  H.  Nichols,  Sexden 
Jennings. 

SANDISFIELD. 

Too  much  is  often  expected  of  inexperienced  teachers  and  those  whose 
knowledge  of  their  vocation  is  limited  to  their  ov/n  experience.  Old 
and  wise  heads  do  not  grow  upon  the  young  shoulders  of  teachers  any 
more  than  they  do  upon  those  of  any  other  persons.  Patrons  should 
do  by  all  teachers  as  they  want  others  to  do  by  their  children  in  like 
circumstances.  Parents  often  do  teachers  great  injustice  by  expecting 
too  much  of  them.  Some  look  for  perfection  in  them.  Hence  they 
watch  for  their  faults,  and  when  found,  they  are  free,  full  and  loud  about 
them  before  their  children  and  others.  This  course  has  ruined  many 
sterling  teachers  in  their  districts  where  they  might  have  otherwise  shown 
themselves  to  be  among  the  first  in  their  vocation.     This  course  is  often 
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as  cruel  as  it  is  unjust.  Such  persons  would  be  tlie  first  to  complain  of 
such  treatment  to  themselves  or  their  children. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  what  are  the  town  committee  for,  if  not  to 
remove  these  defects  in  the  teachers  and  schools.  The  town  committee 
cannot  make  teachers,  nor  organize,  teach  or  govern  'Schools,  unless  they 
become  school  teachers.  They  can  simply  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  already  made  to  give  some  general  directions  about  their 
duties.  In  visiting  schools,  it  will  not  do  for  the  committee  to  point 
out  the  defects  of  their  teachers  befoie  their  scholars.  If  that  be  done, 
such  teachers  may  as  well  at  once  be  dismissed  from  their  schools. 
Some  teachers  will  thankfully  receive  any  suggestions  of  the  committee 
and  profit  by  them.  Others  will  think  the  committee  officiously  med- 
dlesome— others  still  may  think  their  character  as  teachers  assailed,  and 
they  are  highly  offended  at  the  committee,  and  would,  if  they  could, 
array  the  whole  community  against  them. 

.  As  long  as  these  causes  remain,  so  long  will  complaints  be  made 
against  teachers  and  parents,  district  committee  and  town  committees, 
as  they  ever  have  been. 

Some  committees  may  think  the  easiest  way  of  dealing  with  these 
formidable  obstacles,  the  best,  and  make  no  attempt  to  remove  them. 
Their  causes,  therefore,  must  remain.  The  plan  which  many  will  pro- 
pose, is  in  some  way  to  increase  the  compensation  of  teachers  sufficiently 
to  secure  those  of  the  first  order  for  all  our  schools.  But  one  dollar 
twenty- five  cents  or  two  dollars  per  week  will  not  do  this,  neither  will  the 
town  double  its  school  tax  to  §iccomplish  this  object.  Our  laws  look  in 
this  direction  for  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  Hence  they  now  require 
higher  qualifications  of  teachers  than  they  have  done.  Teachers  are 
now  required  to  be  as  well  versed  in  algebra  as  they  should  be  in 
arithmetic  to  meet  the  letter  of  the  law.  Whether  there  will  be  any 
modification  in  this  law,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  it  is  supposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  such  will  be  the  fact. 

To  lessen,  if  not  to  remove  these  obstacles  without  increasing  your 
school  tax,  your  committee  last  fall  lectured  in  nearly  all  the  districts  in 
the  town  to  establish  town  teachers'  and  citizens'  Institutes.  In  most 
districts  but  few  attended,  owing  to  the  unpropitious  time  when  the 
lectures  were  given.  The  subject  was  laid  before  the  town  last  fall  and 
rejected  by  one  or  two  majority.  It  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  dis- 
tricts and  their  action  requested  upon' it.  Two  have  rejected  it,  five  have 
decided  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  remainder  have  taken  no  action  about  it. 

Said  an  experienced  teacher,  and  for  several  years  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee  of  an  adjoining  town,  to  one  of  your  committee — 
"  what  nearly  all  our  teachers  need,  is  thorough  drilling  at  the  blackboard, 
and  in  other  exercises  in  teaching  by  a  competent  teacher.     They  need 
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drilling  in  teaching  as  nauch  as  scholars  do  in  their  lessons."  In  this,  your 
committee  think  he  spoke  the  truth.  This  is  the  main  object  of  these 
Institutes.  It  is  not  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  teachers,  but  it  is  to 
show  them  what  to  do,  how  it  should  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Your  committee  'again  submit  the  plan  proposed  last  fall  for  your 
adoption,  at  least,  for  one  year,  in  order  to  give  all  citizens  the  opportu- 
nity of  attending  these  Institutes,  and  of  judging  of  their  merits  and 
demerits  for  themselves.     The  following  is  the  plan  somewhat  modified  : 

Whereas,  the  inexperience  and  limited  ability  of  most  teachers  of  this 
town  and  parental  indifference  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
our  schools ;  and  whereas,  the  meeting  of  teachers  and  other  citizens  of 
the  town  to  devise  the  best  means  for  improving  our  schools  must  greatly 
aid  them.     Therefore — 

Resolved,  First — That  the  town  request  its  school  committee  to 
organize  and  superintend,  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  think 
proper,  at  least  three  town  teachers'  and  citizens'  Institutes  during  each 
session  of  our  schools. 

Resolved,  Second — That  the  town  affirm  that  these  Institutes  shall  be 
composed  of  the  teachers  of  the  town,  town  committee,  district  committee 
and  other  citizens  of  the  town,  who  may  attend  them  and  take  part  in 
their  exercises. 

Resolved,  Third — That  the  town  affirm  that  the  object  of  these  Insti- 
tutes shnll  be  the  discussion  and  illustration  by  addresses,  essays, 
debates,  consultation  exercises  in  teaching  and  the  like,  the  best  methods 
of  organizing,  teaching  and  governing  our  schools. 

Resolved,  Fouith — That  the  town  request  its  committee  to  license  no 
teacher  who  will  not  attend  these  Institutes,  and  do  Avhat  he  can  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  their  existence,  if  a  conveyance  to  and  from  them  be 
provided  for  him. 

Resolved,  Fifth — That  the  town  request  its  several  districts  to  convey 
their  respective  teachers  to  and  from  these  Institutes. 

Resolved,  Sixth — That  the  town  instruct  its  committee  to  hire  at  its 
expense  the  conveyance  of  such  teachers  to  and  from  these  Institutes  as 
have  none  provided  for  them. 

To  benefit  our  schools,  all  the  teachers  of  the  town  must  attend  these 
Institutes.  They  must  be  present  or  their  object  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  town,  most  female  teachers  must 
be  carried  to  and  from  them.  If  all  the  districts  convey  their  teachers 
to  and  from  them,  their  cost  cannot  exceed  $18,  and  if  the  committee 
hire  the  conveyance  of  all  the  teachers  to  and  from  them,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  $70  a  year.  But  this  amount  need  not  increase  the  tax  of 
the  town.  Suppose  the  town  decide  to  raise  $1,000  for  school  purposes. 
The  resolution  to  raise  it  could  apply  $930  to  the  schools,  and  $70,  if 
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it  be  needed,  to  the  Institutes.  Should  these  Institutes  be  made  what 
they  should  be  and  might  be,  this  $70,  if  it  be  needed,  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  committee,  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  as 
much  as  an  additional  tax  of  $300.  That  is,  $1,000  with  the  Institutes 
will  do  our  schools  as  much  good  as  $1,300  or  $1»,400  would  do  them 
without  the  Institutes. 

Many  towns  in  this  State  have  adopted  something  similar  to  the  plan 
here  proposed,  and  always  with  the  happiest  effect  upon  both  teachers 
and  schools.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  pronounce  this 
plan  to  be  excellent,  economical  and  practicable.  Your  committee  think 
that  these  Institutes  would  have  prevented  most,  if  not  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  occurred  in  several  of  the  districts   during  the  past  year. 

Could  all  our  school  laws  be  printed  every  year  in  a  few  compact 
pages  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  great  facilities 
would  then  be  given  to  all  interested  in  schools  to  know  what  they  are. 
This  would  often  greatly  aid  teachers,  committees  and  parents  in  under- 
standing what  they  cannot  frequently  do  now  without  legal  consultation. 
At  present,  the  reading  of  these  laws  before  these  Institutes,  would  bean 
instructive  exercise  to  many  committees  and  a  great  majority  of  teachers. 

School  Committee. — J.  F.  Jones,  D.  A.  Shepaed. 


SHEFFIELD. 

It  is  worse  than  idle  for  committees  to  complain  of  want  of  interest 
manifested,  when  they  themselves  take  no  pains  to  call  forth  the  feeling. 
The  committee  regret  that  for  m.any  reasons  not  necessary  to  specify 
here,  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  a  plan  they  had  proposed  for  this 
object.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  held  a  school  meeting  in  each 
district  on  an  appointed  evening,  to  meet  the  people  of  that  district  with 
the  teacher,  and  have  a  free  interchange  of  views  on  topics  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  feel  confident,  that  if  the  committee 
now  chosen  should  adopt  some  such  plan,  much  good  might  result. 

To  interest  the  teachers  in  their  work,  and  in  one  another,  we  pro- 
posed to  meet  them  all  some  Saturday  afternoon,  and  hold  an  educa- 
tional conference.  The  day  appointed  unfortunately  proved  stormy,  and 
few  came  together,  but  from  the  interest  then  exhibited  we  are  certain 
that  a  monthly  series  of  such  meetings  would  do  much  to  excite  a  com- 
mendable "  esprit  du  corps,"  and  break  up  the  feeling  of  isolation  and 
loneliness,  that  necessarily  springs  from  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the 
infrequency  of  social  intercourse. 

Your  -committee  have  been  unable   to  draw  up   statistical  tables   in 
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season  for  publication,  and  must  content  themselves  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  schools  as  a  whole.  When  few  of  the  scholars  are 
advanced  farther  than  fractions  in  arithmetic,  none  study  history,  only 
a  dozen  or  two  know  the  elements  of  grammar,  many  are  unable  to 
answer  the  simplest  questions  in  geography,  and  the  great  majority  are 
indifferent  readers,  and  still  poorer  writers,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  schools  are  in  a  backward  state.  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the 
besetting  sin.  Some  scholars  are  never  late,  (the  committee  know  of 
one  pupil  in  No.  6,  and  three  in  No.  7,  who  were  never  tardy  :)  none 
need  be  late  with  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  ordinary 
diligence.  Punctuality  is  the  cardinal  virtue  in  business,  and  the 
teacher  can  do  much  to  cultivate  a  love  of  it.  The  roll  should  be  called 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  at  the  exact  minute,  and  the  register  should 
mark  tardiness  as  well  as  absence.  The  committee  would  recommend 
that  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars  be  given  by  the  town  to  the  teacher  hav- 
ing the  highest  percentage  of  attendance,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  punctuality. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  in  the  town  who  do  not  attend  school 
at  all,  their  parents  acting  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  their  labor  is  of 
more  value  than  their  education.  Mind  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any 
money  value,  and  time  once  lost  can  never  be  "  made  up."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  voting  will  be  a  penalty  sufficient 
to  stimulate  every  one  to  acquire  at  least  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing — the  elementary  principles  of  all  knowledge. 

If  any  wish  a  collegiate  education,  the  committee  are  ready  to  aid  all 
applicants  to  secure  one  of  the  State  scholarships ;  or  if  any  young  lady 
wishes  to  avail  herself  of  the  privileges  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
the  committee  are  ready  to  give  her  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  "We 
ought  to  raise  our  own  teachers,  and  when  there  is  so  much  latent 
talent  in  our  own  people,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  procure  instructors 
from  abroad.  It  would  be  well  for  the  town  to  offer  fifty  dollars  a  year 
towards  the  support  of  any  worthy  applicant. 

ScJiool  Committee. — N.  L.  Holmes,  Jno.  D.  Buetch,  Chas.  M.  Hyde. 
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BELLINGHAM. 

Another  injury  is  tlia  great  variety  of  studies  pursued  by  the  same 
scholar.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  physiology  pursued  by  the  same 
scholar,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  never  becomes  a  proficient  in  any 
one  of  his  studies.  By  attempting  to  learn  too  much,  the  pupil  ends 
by  learning  almost  nothing. 

School  Committee. — Geokge  Nelsok,  LeRoy  L.  Chilson,  Nathan  A. 
Cook. 


CANTON. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  you  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year ;  and  to  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  their  improvement.  We  have  diligently  labored  to  promote  their 
success.  The  teachers  during  the  year  have  been  of  a  high  order  of 
talent  and  character,  and  very  far  above  the  average  ability.  We  have 
endeavored  to  have  every  pupil  receive  equal  attention  and  equal  instruc- 
tion. Of  course  there  will  always  be  differences  in  attainment.  Some 
will  be  better  scholars  than"-  others,  while  others  not  so  distinguished  for 
their  attainments,  will  excel  in  good  behavior. 

The  moral  training  of  the  children  has  received  increased  attention. 
And  in  this  connection,  we  deem  it  not  improper  to  say,  that  the  Sunday 
Schools  connected  with  the  several  religious  societies  in  town,  have 
been  powerful  auxiliaries  for  good..  We  find  that  those  children — and 
they  are  a  majority  of  all  the  pupils  in  our  schools — who  enjoy  their 
benefits,  are  the  most  obedient.  We  everywhere  witness  their  good 
effects.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  you  an  active  co-operation 
with  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  to  thus  attend  to  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  children  in  the  Sunday  schools.  They  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  or  less  benefited.  The  conscience  becomes  enlightened. 
The  Bible  is  read,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  learned  and  repeated  in  the 
Common  School.      But  in  the  Sunday  School  the  precepts  of  religion 
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and  morality  receive  special  attention;  and  duty  to  parents,  to  society, 
and  to  God,  is  expounded  and  enforced.  As  one  bad  boy  can  exert  a 
contaminating  influence  upon  a  school,  so  one  boy  or  girl  Avell  taught 
in  a  Sunday  School  can,  and  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 

"  All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine  ; 
And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine  5 
But  Reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 
Whate'er  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  she  ought." 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1758,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  First  Precinct  in  Stoughton — then  comprising  the  territory 
of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Canton,  voted  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  for 
the  use  of  a  school  for  the  ensuing  year. 

To-day,  we  meet  as  a  town,  on  nearly  the  same  spot,  and  consider 
the  wants  of  eleven  schools,  the  aggregate  attendance  upon  which  is 
probably  more  than  seven  times  as  great,  and  the  sum  of  money  raised 
and  expended  for  which,  is  about  seventy  times  greater. 

Wise,  and  patriotic  indeed,  were  the  early  settlers  upon  this  soil,  who 
standing  here  a  century  ago,  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  that  wisdom 
which  reaches  to  the  future,  thus  taxed  themselves  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

They  had  gathered  a  Church  ;  they  had  provided  for  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ordinances  of  Religion.  Wisely  they  judged 
that  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  of  the  next  highest  impor- 
tance. We  but  faintly  appreciate  their  self-denial.  From  their  humble 
homes,  scattered  over  this  wide  territory,  they  brought  liberally  of  that 
which  they  had  wrung  with  hard  toil  from  the  unwilling  soil,  and  the 
uncultivated  forests,  and  with  it  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Public 
School. 

Around  these  two  institutions — the  church  and  the  school — they 
gathered,  and  guarded  them  with  jealous,  fostering  zeal  and  unremitting' 
care.  A  century  has  passed,  and  these  have  remained  priceless  legacies 
for  us  to  transmit  through  centuries  to  come.  Together  they  have 
existed — together  they  must  hereafter  exist.  Let  them  sufi'er  by  no 
neglect  of  ours. 

For  the  Committee. — Samuel  B.  Notes. 


COHASSET. 

Another  significant  fact  has  engaged  the  attention  of  your  committee 
the  past  year.  They  have  noticed  the  important  influence  of  well-con- 
ducted Primary  Schools  on  the  condition  and  advancement  of  the  schools 
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of  a  higher  grade.  Indeed,  they  feel  that  there  are  no  more  important 
schools  in  the  town  than  the  Primary  Schools.  In  them  children  of 
average  intellectual  activity  and  development,  if  well  instructed  and 
regular  in  their  attendance,  may  be  taught  to  read  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety, to  spell  all  common  English  words,  to  understand  simple  com- 
binations of  numbers,  and  to  say  the  multiplication  table.  They  may, 
besides,  acquire  facilities  in  printing  or  writing  letters  and  words,  may 
hare  their  memories  strengthened  and  disciplined,  and  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, order  and  attention  formed,  before  they  enter  the  district  schools. 
And  if  they  enter  these  schools  thus  prepared,  the  teachers  will  be 
relieved  from  much  rudimentary  work,  and  the  scholars  themselves  will 
be  prepared  to  take  a  higher  stand  at  first,  and  to  make  more  rapid 
progress.  The  foundations  of  good  scholarship  are  laid  most  easily  and 
successfully  in  our  Primary  Schools,  therefore  they  should  be  cherished 
with  the  utmost  care  and  solicitude. 

School  Committee. — Joseph  Osgood,  Edward  Towek,  L.  N.  Bates. 


DEDHAM. 

With  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools  but  little  need  be 
said.  The  law  of  1857  prescribes  that  in  all  the  schools  which  are 
usually  with  us  termed  Grammar  Schools,  and  where  there  is  but  one 
district  school,  there  shall  be  instruction  in  orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  good  behavior;  and  also  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  whenever  the  school  committee  shall  deem  it  expedient.  The 
former  class  of  studies  contains  therefore,  what  is  essential  to  be  taught; 
and  every  teacher  who  thoroughly  instructs  his  pupils  in  them,  has 
achieved  success  in  the  work  appointed  to  be  done  by  him.  If  he  can 
do  more,  he  will  have  accomplished  a  v/ork  of  supererogation.  The 
committee  recommend  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  all  schools 
known  as  Grammar  Schools,  and  also  in  the  district  schools  having  but 
one  teacher.  We  suggest  that  it  be  taught  in  a  familiar  manner,  with 
an  aim  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  the  laws  of 
health,  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  merely  the  nomenclature  of  the 
science. 

We  believe  that  nearly  all  the  schools  of  Dedham  have  reached  a 
higher  standard  than  hitherto.  We  have  noticed  in  our  examinations 
evidence  of  greater  thoroughness  in  drilling  upon  the  elementary 
branches,  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  greater  interest  felt  in  the 
schools  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  We  are  gratified  to  observe, 
especially,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar — a 
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science  much  neglected,  and  often  too  imperfectly  taught.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  our  examinations  for  admission  into  the  High 
School,  that  the  candidates  were  generally  more  poorly  fitted  in  this 
respect  than  in  any  other.  In  all  our  schools  we  have  noticed  an 
improvement  in  this  particular. 

School    Committee. — Alvan   Lamso^,   Ebenezer    Fisher,   Ekasttjs 

WORTHINGTON,  CaLVIN  S.   LoCKE,  H.  O.  HiLDRETH. 

DORCHESTER. 

The  schools  are  "  generally  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition."  Of 
all  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  to  the  literary  standing  of  the  pupils,  they 
hold  their  own.  No  school,  it  is  believed,  even  where  success  in  other 
respects  has  been  least  perfect,  has,  in  this  respect,  fallen  behind  its 
former  self.  Some  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  advance  upon  their 
former  position.  To  say  of  a  school  that,  "as  to  the  literary  standing  of 
the  pupils,  it  holds  its  own,"  is  sometimes  to  say,  that  the  pupils  are 
pressed  in  their  studies  quite  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be.  To  know 
how  much  to  expect  and  how  much  to  require  of  the  young  mind,  is 
quite  as  important  as  it  is  to  be  able  to  excite  ambition  and  give  instruc- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  drive  a  school  too  fast.  It  is  not  thought,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  any  danger  in  this  direction,  in  this  town,  unless  it 
come  from  the  parents  themselves,  in  wishing  to  press  their  children 
into  the  High  School  at  too  early  an  age.  The  committee  repeat  that 
all  the  schools,  in  literary  standing,  hold  *  their  own ;  and  that  the 
improvements  referred  to,  do  not  consist  so  much  in  the  greater  space 
gone  over  in  their  studies,  as  in  the  better  manner  in  which  they  have 
gone  over  it.  Every  one  will,  of  course,  make  individual  exceptions  of 
individual  scholars  in  all  the  schools. 

The  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  their  moral  character  cannot  be  so 
accurately  measured  by  the  committee,  as  their  improvement  in  knowl- 
edge. The  committee  have  not  within  their  reach  all  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  measurement.  Hereditary  tendencies,  physical 
temperament,  the  example  of  parents,  guardians,  and  associates  out  of 
school,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  must  be  known,  in  order  to 
enable  a  person  to  judge  fairly  of  the  moral  standing  of  the  young. 
Absolutely  "  righteous  judgment"  on  this  point  cannot  be  expected. 
The  committee  are,  however,  happy  to  believe  that  the  teachers  have, 
Avithout  exception,  endeavored  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  illustrate  by 
example  those  principles  of  morality  and  those  courtesies  and  amenities 
of  life  which  constitute  the  ornaments  and  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
society  ;  and  that  their  endeavors  have  been  crowned  with  a  good  degree 
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of  success.  Much,  however,  remains  here  to  be  done,  and  the  teacher 
should  not  feel  that  he  is  striving  alone.  Profanity,  lying,  theft,  rowdy- 
ism, and  other  vices,  cannot  be  easily  excluded  from  the  school,  if  they 
are  welcome  guests,  or  even  winked  at  and  tolerated,  at  home  or  in 
society  around.  If  the  father  is  profane,  the  son  will  probably  be  so 
too,  the  schoolmaster  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  so  of  the 
whole  catalogue  of  crimes.  Much  is  said  about  moral  instruction  in 
schools.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  feel  too  deeply  on  this  subject ;  but 
after  all,  the  most  effective  moral  instruction  is  generally  indirect  rather 
than  direct.  It  does  not  consist  in  homilies  addressed  to  the  ear.  It 
consists  rather  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  and  trials  of  the 
school-room  are  met.  This  is  what  characterizes  the  morality  of  the 
school-room,  so  far  as  the  teacber  is  concerned.  Occasions  are  con- 
stantly occurring  on  which  homilies  to  the  sixteenthly  might  be  given ; 
but  the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  play  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out.  He  is  obliged  to  make  the  application  of  his  sermon,  leaving 
the  sermon  itself  to  be  divined  by  the  pupils. 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. — Williabi  D.  Swan. 


DOVER. 

But  invaluable  as  is  the  knowledge  acquired  in  our  Common  Schools 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  the  habits  formed  during  that 
plastic  period  of  life  are  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  knowledge 
gained.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  habits  formed  at  that  tender  period. 
How  durable  are  the  impressions  then  made ;  how  lasting  the  habits 
then  formed.  The  minds  of  children  are  at  that  forming  period  like 
a  tender  twig,  v/hich  may  be  turned  in  almost  any  direction  you  may 
please  to  give  it.  Children  ordinarily  begin  to  attend  school  at  the  age 
of  five.  They  ordinarily  go  to  school  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  vacations  excepted,  for 
the  space  of  ten  years.  Sometimes,  it  may  be,  that  they  do  not  attend 
for  so  long  a  period ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  attend  school  consider- 
ably beyond  the  age  of  fifteen.  Now,  constant,  regular,  punctual 
attendance  at  school  for  so  many  successive  years,  and  careful  attention 
to  the  various  studies  pursued  during  so  long  a  period,  are  naturally 
fitted  to  form  habits  of  industry,  of  order,  of  punctuality,  which  may 
be  transferred  to  all  the  different  occupations  of  life.  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  successful  farmer,  or  tradesman,  or  merchant,  or  those  engaged 
in  any  profession  ?  Is  it  not  habits  of  industry,  of  order,  of  punctual- 
ity, in  connection  with  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  And  these  are  the  very 
habits  which  our  Common  Schools,  when  rightly  managed,  are  fitted  to 
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produce.  Our  schools  in  this  respect,  therefore,  are  an  invaluable  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  Another  subject  which  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  proposes  for  your  consideration,^  and  if  you  see  fit  for  your 
future  action,  is  that  of  a  town  library.  Such  a  library,  as  it  would  be 
the  property  of  the  town,  would  be  open  to  every  family  in  the  town. 
Its  privileges  would  be  shared  alike  by  all,  whether  rich  or  poor ;  like 
the  sun  and  air,  it  would  shed  its  enlightening  and  healthy  influences 
upon  all.  Our  schools  teach  all  who  attend  them  to  read ;  but  many 
who  have  learned  to  read  cannot,  after  they  have  left  school  procure 
many  valuable  books,  which  it  would  be  pleasant  and  useful  for  them 
to  peruse.  A  town  library  would  furnish  them  such  books.  The  law 
permits  towns  to  make  a  small  and  very  limited  appropriation  for  such  a 
purpose.  It  is  left  with  the  towns  entirely,  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  this 
matter,  as  they  shall  see  fit.  Your  chairman  has  no  time  now  to 
enlarge  upon  this  subject;  he  only  suggests  it  for  your  consideration  in 
your  leisure  hours,  and  for  you  to  take  such  action  in  future  as  in  your 
wisdom  you  may  think  best.  He  would  close  his  remarks  upon  this 
subject  by  inquiring  whether  the  "  Proprietor's  Library"  in  this  place 
might  not  be  converted  into  a  town  library  ;  and  as  an  inducement,  he 
will  freely  give  his  right  in  the  aforesaid  library  to  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  town  library,  upon  the  following  conditions,  viz.  : 
that  the  other  proprietors,  or  most  of  them,  will  give  their  rights  to  the 
town  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  the  town  would  accept  the  gift  for 
the  above-mentioned  purpose,  and  make  from  time  to  time  suitable 
appropriations  to  increase  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness.  Your  chair- 
man expects  no  benefit  to  himself  from  this  movement ;  but  he  verily 
believes,  if  Avisely  pursued,  it  may  be  very  advantageous  to  yourselves, 
to  your  children,  and  to  unborn  generations. 

There  are  other  topics  upon  which  your  chairman  had  it  in  his  mind 
and  heart  to  speak ;  but  he  forbears.  He  now  closes  his  ofiicial  con- 
nection with  your  schools.  It  has  been  a  long  one.  He  has  seen  two 
generations,  and  not  a  few  of  even  a  third  generation,  in  your  schools. 
He  has  watched  them  in  their  onward  progress  with  deep  interest.  He 
has  rejoiced  to  see  not  a  few  arrive  at  maturity,  and  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  an  ornament  in  the  various  relations  they  sustain 
in  life.  He  would  invoke  the  continued  benediction  of  heaven  upon 
you  and  your  children.  May  your  children  "  be  trained  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  "  may  your  "sons  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth,  and  your  daughters  as  corner  stones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace."  And  the  Lord  in  his  great  mercy  bless  you 
and  your  children  now  and  for  evermore. 

School  Committee. — Ralph  Sanger,  Luthek  Richards,  Joseph  A. 
Smith. 
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FRANKLIN. 


We  believe  an  earlier  day  for  tlie  examination  of  teachers  should 
be  insisted  on — except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity — than  has 
hitherto  been  adopted.  The  reasons  for  such  a  change  are  obvious. 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  serious,  and  should  be  prevented  if 
possible.     Among  them  we  have  space  for  the  mention  of  only  two. 

1.  The  strong  pressure  upon  the  committee  to  give  certificates  to  the 
undeserving,  on  account  of  the  derangement  that  would  result  from  a 
refusal  to  grant  such  a  certificate  to  a  candidate  presented,  at  the  very 
time  at  which  the  term  is  to  commence,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
suitable  person  to  supply  his  place,  at  so  late  a  day.  This  is  a  dilemma 
that  should  be  guarded  against  by  appointing  the  time  for  such  examina- 
tion, at  some  four  or  six  weeks  before  the  term  is  expected  to  begin. 
Then  the  examination  may  be  conducted  with  greater  deliberation,  with 
less  to  hinder  its  thoroughness,  with  less  danger  of  frowns  from  the 
prudential  committee,  and  a  better  prospect  of  securing  some  more  com- 
petent person  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  they  may  feel  bound  to 
discard. 

2.  Another  evil  of  the  system  now  unhappily  adopted  is  the  little 
regard  that  is  paid  to  the  requirement  of  such  an  examination.  Regarded 
too  much  as  a  mere  form  of  law,  which  must  be  submitted  to  in  order 
that  validity  may  be  given  to  the  contract  which  has  been  entered  into, 
and  the  wages  legally  secured,  little  pains  is  taken  to  be  prepared  for 
the  ordeal,  as  there  is  little  expectation  that  any  great  thoroughness  will 
be  insisted  on.  Indeed  the  general  sentiment  seems  to  be,  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  teacher  and  the  prudential  committee,  rather  than  that 
of  the  town  committee,  must  be  consulted.  That  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  this  should  be  done,  is  readily  admitted.  To  make  it,  however, 
the  general  rule  instead  of  the  occasional  exception,  is  plainly  to  rob 
the  law  reqviiring  such  examinations  of  its  moral  power,  as  well  as  of 
its  designed  efficacy  in  guarding  our  schools  against  teachers  imperfectly 
prepared  for  their  important  and  responsible  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  new  method  of  choosing  the  town  com- 
mittee will  be,  not  only  that  increased  stability  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  also  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  examining  teachers. 
Let  the  town  understand  that  the  board  deem  the  law  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance,  to  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  popular  sentiment  would  soon  be  found  on  the  side  of  a 
rigid  adherence  to  its  requirements. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  matter 
of  the  classification  of  our  schools.      The  law  is  very  explicit  in  its 
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requirements  pertaining  to  this  matter,  not  only  requiring  the  town 
committee  to  specify  the  text-books  that  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  but 
also  giving  them  the  power  to  specify  the  books  that  shall  be  used  by  each 
scholar,  which,  of  course,  is  tantamount  to  the  classification  of  the  schools 
themselves.  Practically,  however,  our  schools  classify  themselves,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  scholars  range  themselves  in  such  classes  as  their  tastes 
or  fancy  dictates  ;  consequently  there  is  very  little  regard  paid  to  scholar- 
ship or  relative  proficiency  in  the  arrangements  which  they  thus  make 
for  themselves.  With  the  same  lack  of  supervision,  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  exercise  it,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  to  connect  themselves  with  classes  and  to  adopt  text-books 
which  are  above  their  capacities  and  attainments.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  reading  classes  and  reading  books.  With  a  few  exceptions 
we  feel  justified  in  the  remark,  that  there  is  hardly  a  reading  class  in 
any  of  our  schools  that  is  organized  properly,  or  that  has  a  reading 
book  adapted  to  their  capacities.  Nor  has  this  been  allowed  without 
some  eff'ort  on  our  part  to  rectify  what,  in  our  apprehension,  was  so 
injudicious  and  unprofitable.  Some  few  changes  have  been  insisted  on 
and  made ;  but  the  evil  has  been  too  deep-seated  and  radical  for  any 
great  improvement,  without  a  thorough  revision  and  reconstruction  of 
the  whole.  For  a  change  so  great,  we  have  not  supposed  the  public 
mind  prepared ;  and  yet  we  have  felt  that  the  scholars  were  suffering 
and  losing  much  of  the  benefit  of  their  tuition,  from  a  classification  so 
injudicious,  and  from  the  use  of  text-books  so  much  in  advance  of  their 
attainments. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  classify  the  schools,  according  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils,  and  that  only  such  books  should  be  allowed  as  are 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  ;  and  we  think  the  time  auspicious 
for  such  an  effort.  For  not  only  is  there  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
evil,  but  as  the  committee  is  now  constituted,  there  is  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  any  popular  or  unreasonable  clamor  that  may  be 
raised  against  such  a  movement.  More  firmly  established  than  their 
predecessors  have  been,  they  may  with  greater  confidence  wait  for  the 
"  sober  second  thought  "  of  the  people  to  sustain  them  in  what  is  so 
manifestly  required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  the  profici- 
ency of  the  scholars. 

The  subject  of  music  in  schools  has  occupied  our  attention  some- 
what during  the  year,  and  we  have  found  arguments  in  its  favor  in  the 
schools  into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  both  as  an  exercise  and 
recreation.  In  those  schools  it  has  been  of  manifest  service,  not  only 
in  cultivating  the  musical  gifts  of  the  scholars  who  have  joined  in  it, 
but  it  has  done  much  to  soothe  and  enliven  by  its  "  concord  of  sweet 
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sounds."  The  reason  lies  deep  in  the  principles  of  our  common  nature. 
Almost  all  of  God's  animated  creation  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
music.  Indeed  we  know  that  in  it  lies  one  of  the  forces  of  humanity, 
before  whose  power  infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  manhood  and  old  age, 
the  soldier  and  the  saint,  the  man  of  pleasure  and  of  piety,  bow  with  a 
common  homage.  Of  course  in  a  school-room  it  becomes  just  the  agency 
required  to  enliven,  by  its  occasional  introduction,  the  dull  routine  of 
daily  toil;  to  soothe  the  irritable  nerves  of  those  "black  days,"  of 
which  every  teacher  has  had  sad  experience,  when  every  thing  "  goes 
wrong,"  and  little  pleasure  or  profit  can  be  counted  on ;  while  it  proves 
itself  not  seldom  to  be  most  potent  in  quelling  the  incipient  rebellion 
and  insubordination  that  threaten  disturbance,  if  not  disaster,  to  the 
little  realm.  Most  rational  is  the  conclusion  then,  that  singing  should 
be  introduced  into  our  Common  Schools  as  a  regular  and  prescribed 
exercise,  both  for  its  immediate  advantage  and  pleasure,  and  also  for 
the  sake  of  cultivating  in  childhood  those  gifts  whose  use  in  subsequent 
life  promises  so  much  of  good  to  every  one  who  possesses  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  our  teachers  are  singers 
themselves,  or  competent  to  give  instruction  in  music  ;  consequently, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  develop  and  exercise  the  musical  powers  of 
their  scholars.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  justify  the  employment  of  some  competent  person  to 
give  instruction  in  music  to  all  the  schools  in  town.  There  are  ten 
districts ;  if  a  person  were  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  matter,  he 
could  give  four  lessons  per  dajr,  of  one  hour  each ;  and  then  be  able  to 
visit  each  school  twice  a  week.  The  outlay  of  time  and  money  which 
such  an  arrangement  would  cost,  is  very  little,  in  comparison  with  the 
prospective  advantages  to  be  hoped  for  from  its  successful  prosecution. 
We  would  therefore  repommend  that  an  effort  be  made,  either  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  town  treasury,  or  by  subscription,  to  carry  into 
effect  such  an  arrangement.  We  are  confident  that  nothing  but  a  fair 
trial  is  needful  to  render  the  plan  highly  acceptable  to  the  citizens 
generally. 

With  a  single  other  suggestion,  we  close  our  report.  That  sugges- 
tion refers  to  the  importance  of  the  moral  instruction  and  training 
which  are  to  be  insisted  on  in  our  Common  Schools.  Archbishop 
Hughes  has  recently  said,  in  a  lecture,  that  the  "  Public  School  System 
of  New  York  is  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;" 
and  he  gives  his  reason  for  that  singular  assertion :  "  The  Teacher,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  authority,  can  only  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  his  pupils  ;  and  if  these  faculties,  sharpened  by 
incessant  and  skilful  use,  choose  to  look  upon  fraud  or  crime  as  innocent 
and  commendable,  the  case  is  taken  at  once  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  teacher,  who  is  restrained  by  the  positive  enactment  of  law  from 
appealing  to  any  higher  standard  of  religion  and  morality  than  the 
intellect  alone  could  compass."  "  The  consequence,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
they  who  are  taught  in  such  schools,  become  more  finished  and  accom- 
plished scoundrels,  more  ingenious  forgers  and  counterfeiters,  more 
polished  murderers  and  assassins." 

This  language,  however  strong  and  scandalous  in  point  of  fact,  would 
not  be  altogether  wrong  if  the  Archbishop's  premises  were  correct.  If 
the  teacher  be  "  restrained  by  positive  enactment  of  law  from  appealing 
to  any  higher  standard  of  religion  and  morality  than  the  intellect  can 
compass,"  then  we  say  that  our  schools  would  be  "  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century."  So  far,  however,  from  its  being 
true,  at  least  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  teachers  are 
restrained  by  positive  enactment  from  appealing  to  any  higher  standard 
of  religion  and  morality  than  the  intellect  alone  can  compass,  they  are 
specifically  required  to  pursue  exactly  the  opposite  course.  In  the 
statute  law  it  is  specially  enjoined  and  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to 
inculcate  the  "  principles  of  piety,  justice,  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  &c., 
&c."  Not  only  is  the  Bible  authorized  as  a  book  to  be  read  in  schools, 
but  its  lessons  of  religion  and  morality  are  to  be  insisted  on,  as  a  part 
of  that  instruction  and  discipline  for  which  the  school  was  established. 
And  there  are  special  reasons  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  scholars  why  such  moral  instruction  should  be  given,  aside  from 
the  generally  admitted  fact  that  unless  the  heart  be  taught  and  trained 
aright,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  the  culture  of  the  intellect, 
however  thorough  it  may  have  been.  Among  these  reasons  we  would 
specify  two : 

1.  The  fact  that  children  at  school  are  placed  in  circumstances 
wherein  they  are  required  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  truthfulness,  recti- 
tude, benevolence,  &c.;  but  at  the  same  time  with  strong  temptation  to 
disregard  them.  The  school  is  a  new  theatre,  a  world  in  miniature,  on 
which  they  are  called  to  act  well  their  parts.  If  then  we  would  secure 
in  them  agencies  of  good  for  their  future  and  more  mature  lives,  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  begin  to  act  right  on  this  narrower 
scene  of  human  motive,  feeling  and  action.  If,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet — 

"  The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man," 

then  it  follows  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  that  the  children  who  at 
school  are  regardless  of  the  claims  of  truth  and  virtue,  who  are  not 
respectful  to  superiors,  or  honorable  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
will  carry  into  the  years  of  manhood  similar  elements  of  character  and 
conduct. 
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2.  The  other  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  children  have  not 
the  benefit  of  such  instruction  and  discipline  at  home.  Coming  from 
families  in  which  neither  the  virtues  of  a  high  toned  morality,  nor  the 
softer  amenities  of  true  refinement  are  inculcated  or  practised,  they  are 
destined  to  grow  up  deficient  in  those  essential  elements  of  a  desirable 
character,  unless  this  serious  defect  be  remedied  at  school.  There  exists 
then,  not  only  the  requirement  of  law,  but  the  claims  of  individual 
worth  and  the  best  interests  of  that  society  of  which  these  children 
will  soon  be  the  acting  members,  in  behalf  of  the  moral  instruction  of 
which  we  speak.  By  precept  and  a  watchful  discipline  of  their  scholars, 
both  in  the  school-room  and  out  of  it,  should  teachers  see  to  it  that 
their  morals  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement  should  be  cared 
for  and  promoted.  In  their  treatment  of  each  other,  in  their  demeanor 
towards  strangers,  appeals  should  be  made  to  conscience  and  their  sense 
of  right.  Denominational  peculiarities,  of  course,  should  not  be  insisted 
on ;  but  "  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,"  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  as  comprising  the  "  whole  duty  of  man." 

Of  a  character  similar,  and  requiring  similar  attention,  is  good 
behavior.  Here,  too,  the  statute  utters  its  mandatory  voice  and 
requires  teachers  to  attend  to  this  as  an  important  part  of  their  duty. 
And  the  reasons  are  obvious  why  such  a  requisition  should  be  made, 
not  only  in  the  importance  of  the  thing  required,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  homes  of  our  scholars  little  is  said  or  thought  upon 
the  subject.  The  parents  themselves  exhibit  little  that  appears  like 
good  behavior,  and  of  course,  can  be  expected  to  do  little  to  inculcate 
upon  their  children  either  lessons  or  motives  designed  to  secure  it.  If 
such  are  not  presented  at  school,  they  will  never  be  inculcated  or 
imbibed. 

But  while  we  inculcate  with  so  much  earnestness  and  conviction  of 
its  importance,  these  duties  belonging,  in  our  opinion,  to  teachers  and 
the  committee,  we  bespeak  for  them  the  intelligent  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents.  For,  after  all,  rests  with  them  the  responsibility 
of  helping  or  hindering  both  teachers  and  the  committee  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  The  laws  may  be  perfect, 
the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  one  in  teaching  and  the  other  in 
superintending  may  be  all  we  could  wish,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of 
parents  to  do  very  much  to  defeat  their  best  devised  plans.  Although 
sufficient  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  teachers — 
as  much  perhaps  as  it  is  well  to  give  them — there  is  still  enough  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  parents  greatly  to  embarrass  and  endanger  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  intrusted  to  the  former.  Words  of 
condemnation  against  the  management  of  the  school,  a  disposition  to 
interfere  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  justifying  the  latter  and 
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calling  in  question  the  conduct  of  the  former — especially  any  forcible 
entrance  into  the  school-room  to  berate  the  one  or  rescue  the  other, 
which  is  an  indictable  offence — are  not  only  opposed  to  the  good  order 
of  the  school,  and  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  the  scholar,  but  subver- 
sive of  the  great  object  for  which  our  Common  School  system,  at  such 
a  cost  of  time,  labor  and  money,  was  established.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  even  those  parents  who  have  good  cause  to  be  aggrieved,  will  be 
more  considerate,  and  "  adopt  a  more  excellent  way  "  to  make  known 
their  grievances  or  secure  redress.  And  should  there  be  those  so 
regardless  of  the  best  interests  of  their  own  children,  as  well  as  of 
the  schools,  as  to  embarrass  and  disturb  by  their  violent  and  ill-judged 
interference,  let  the  great  body  of  the  people  lend  their  countenance  and 
co-operation  to  both  the  teachers  and  the  committee  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of  the  community. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  Hu]srT,W.  B.  Nolen,  W.  P.  Shepakd. 
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Another  subject,  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  our  schools,  is  the 
instruction  of  the  higher  classes,  particularly  the  boys,  in  the  structure 
and  principles  of  the  National  and  State  governments.  Many  young 
men  have  no  other  opportunity  for  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  go 
from  our  schools  to  exercise,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  the  privileges  of 
citizens  at  the  polls.  Of  what  importance  is  it,  then,  that  they  should 
here  acquire  that  information  which  will  enable  them  to  act  understand- 
ingly  in  political  affairs  !  A  "  Political  Class  Book,"  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  ''  Moral  Class  Book  "  just  referred  to,  was  formerly  used 
in  many  schools,  with  general  approbation.  We  have  just  learned  that  a 
new  book,  based  upon  that,  and  conformed  to  the  present  demand,  is 
about  to  be  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  an 
eminent  teacher  and  to  have  the  recommendation  of  competent  judges 
and  friends  of  education.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  this,  or  a 
similar  work,  into  the  list  of  books  prescribed  for  use  in  our  schools. 

We  would  urge  upon  parents  and  teachers  a  more  considerate  regard 
for  the  physical  comfort  and  safety  of  children  at  school.  We  implore 
parents  to  see  that  school-houses  are  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
furnished  with  the  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  them.  The 
health  and  mental  development  of  children  are  fearfully  dependent  on 
the  atmosphere  they  must  breathe,  and  the  positions  they  must  occupy, 
during  many  hours,  every  day.  Disease  and  early  death,  or  deformity 
and  irreparable  injury  of  the  constitution,  have  been  the  result,  unques- 
tionably, in   many    cases,    of  long   daily   confinement   in   the     impure 
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atmosphere  and  to  the  contracted  and  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks  of 
the  school-room.  We  implore  teachers  to  be  always  attentive  to  the 
cleanness,  comfortableness  and  pure  air  of  the  school-room;  to  the 
position  of  scholars  in  their  seats  and  at  recitation,  and  to  give  little 
children  frequent  opportunity  to  change  their  postures  and  exercise  their 
limbs.  We  believe  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  languor  or  the  rest- 
lessness and  insubordination  of  scholars  may  be  attributed  to  their 
cramped  position,  on  narrow,  crowded  and  uncomfortable  seats,  in  an 
atmosphere  scarcely  fit  to  sustain  life.  In  primary  departments  and 
where  very  young  children  are  at  school,  Ave  would  have  them  allowed 
and  taught  to  march  around  the  room,  or  in  the  outside  air,  at  convenient 
intervals,  care  being  taken  that  their  position  and  movements  are 
attended  to  with  precision.  And  we  recommend  to  every  teacher  to 
inscribe  on  the  blackboards,  or  suspend  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room, 
as  the  inviolable  law  of  the  school,  these  words:  "Sit  straight!" 
"  Stand  erect !" 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
several  exercises  of  our  schools.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  read- 
ing and  in  composition.  In  the  former  case,  making  more  profitable  to 
the  reader,  and  more  intelligible  to  others,  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
literature.  And  in  the  latter,  making  the  exercise,  when  wisely  and 
persistently  attended  to,  answer  some  of  the  best  ends  of  intellectual 
education.  We  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  required  study  of 
reading  lessons,  and  the  frequent  practice  of  composition,  in  our  schools. 

We  recommend  a  larger  supply  and  more  common  use  of  blackboards 
in  all  our  schools.  The  use  of  these  boards  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  testing  a  scholar's  knowledge  of  any  required  lesson,  and  of  fixing  in 
his  mind  what  he  may  have  acquired.  In  the  primary  departments, 
little  children  should  be  furnished  with  chalk  drawings,  pictures  and 
mottoes  for  imitation  on  the  blackboard.  The  exercise  of  drawing  or 
copying  might  be  made  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  interest  and  employ 
them.  It  might  serve  to  cultivate  the  eye  and  the  hand,  to  refine  the 
taste,  to  enlarge  the  store  of  ideas,  and  to  open  to  the  child  sources  of 
innocent  and  useful  pleasures. 

There  is  an  exercise  wholly  unattended  to  in  our  schools,  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  might  be  introduced  with  great  propriety  and  benefit.  We 
mean  conversation.  If  properly  conducted  it  might  prove  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  pleasing  variations  of  school  employments.  It 
would  bring  into  action  wholesome  intellectual  excitements  and  moral 
influences.  The  reasoning  faculty  would  acquire  new  strength.  The 
imagination  would  become  more  lively,  and  its  illustrations  more  appro- 
priate. Were  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  devoted  to  such  an  exercise, 
weekly,  it  would  be  time  well  spent.     If  it  should  be  attended  with  no 
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other  benefit  than  a  ready  use  of  language,  and  a  proper  mode  of 
address,  this  alone  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  trial  of  it.  Let  the 
teacher  previously  assign  some  useful  subject  of  conversation  for  a  given 
day  and  hour.  Let  a  particular  class,  or  a  selection  from  amongst  the 
oldest  scholars,  be  appointed,  one-half  of  them  to  conduct  the  exercise, 
and  the  other  half  to  notice  and  report  any  inaccuracy  of  expression,  any 
impropriety  of  manner,  or  any  supposed  variation  from  truth  and  reason 
that  may  occur.  It  would  soon  be  found  that  no  better  method  could 
be  adopted  to  vary  the  occupation  of  the  scholars,  to  keep  awake  their 
intellectual  faculties  and  to  promote  their  practical  improvement.  Of 
course  the  exercise  should  not  be  regarded  as  merely  an  amusement, 
but  be  engaged  in  soberly,  with  intellectual  vigor,  and  for  the  sake  of 
improvement  in  one  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments.  What  accom- 
plishment is  more  desirable  for  a  young  lady  or  young  gentleman,  than 
an  ability  to  converse,  in  any  society,  with  ease  and  propriety  ?  To 
what  benevolent  uses  and  high  moral  and  religious  ends,  may  it  be 
turned  by  any  right-minded  man  or  woman !  And  why  may  not  this 
art  of  conversation  be  thus  cultivated  in  the  Common  School,  under 
proper  influences  and  instructions  ? 

School  Co7nmittee. — Charles  C.  Sewall,  Andrew  Bigelow,  James 
W.  Lathrop. 

MEDWAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  pressure,  the  committee  have 
guarded  against  unnecessary  change  of  school  books.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  small  arithmetics,  there  has  been  no  change  during  the  year. 
We  felt  that  the  other  books,  those  in  reading  and  in  other  branches, 
were  meeting  the  present  exigencies  so  well  as  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  their  use. 

The  average  attendance  of  our  district  schools  has  been  greater,  it  is 
believed,  this  year  than  ever  before.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
unusually  pleasant  weather  in  the  winter,  and  still  more  to  the  increased 
interest  in  the  pupils  and  the  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Promptness  and  punctuality  of  attendance  have  also  increased.  The 
teacher  in  one  school  reports  60  pupils  as  not  tardy  a  single  day.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  attended  every  day  in  the  term  has  been 
greater  than  heretofore.  In  some  schools  15,  and  in  others  17,  and  20, 
and  in  one  26  scholars,  have  not  been  absent  at  all. 

Another  fact  the  committee  are  gratified  to  record — that  of  the 
increased  number  of  visitors  to  the  schools.  No  year  previous  has 
brought  so  many  parents  and  friends  to  call  upon  the  pupils  and  teach- 
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ers  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools.  Some  registers  furnish  70  names, 
others  75,  others  90,  and  one  156  names  of  those  who  had  visited  the 
school,  in  the  twelve  weeks'  continuance.  At  the  close  of  the  schools 
such  has  been  the  interest  in  the  examinations,  and  such  the  largeness  of 
attendance,  that  our  school-houses  have  been  literally  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. This  speaks  well  for  the  town.  It  cannot  fail  to  inspire  life  and 
animation  in  pupils,  and  secure  greater  interest  and  fidelity  in  teachers. 
The  committee  would  here  suggest  the  importance  of  parents  and 
guardians,  as  well  as  teachers,  guarding  against  neglecting  the  elemen- 
tary branches.  The  enactments  of  the  Commonwealth  for  successive 
years  have  turned  attention  to  the  higher  branches,  and  in  many 
instances  teachers  have  urged  these  upon  their  pupils  to  the  neglect  of 
those  still  more  important.  "We  feel  that  the  elements  should  be 
thoroughly  studied ;  that  spelling  and  reading  and  writing  should  hold 
a  prominence  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the  higher  branches  should 
come  in  in  their  appropriate  place,  and  not  crowd  out  the  very  founda- 
tion work  of  successful  and  thorough  improvement. 

School  Committee. — David  Sanford,  Aetemas  Bkown,  Cheistophek 
Slocomb. 

MILTON. 

It  is  recommended,  then,  that  in  all  the  town  does  in  its  educational 
plans  a  practical  result  be  had  in  view ;  that  is,  that  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  communicated  be  such,  that  the  scholar,  on  leaving  school, 
can  apply  it  in  every-day  life.  In  the  selection  of  new  teachers  care 
should  be  taken  to  appoint  those  who,  in  disciplining  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  are  eminently  systematic  and  practical  in  their  methods.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  present  corps  of  teachers  is  deficient  in 
these  respects ;  but  we  cannot  be  two  watchful  in  requiring,  not  only  a 
high  standard  of  mental  cultivation  in  our  teachers,  but  also  the  faculty 
of  teaching  the  taught  how  to  use  their  knowledge.  Teachers  should 
possess  the  power  to  train  youthful  minds  to  practice  on  the  material  of 
knowledge  acquired  at  school.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  store  the  memory 
with  a  mass  of  undigested  matter.  The  memory  is  but  the  storehouse 
of  the  mind,  whence  the  raw  material  is  brought  forth  into  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  If  the  mind  lacks  discipline,  facts  and  books  are  worth- 
less. The  mind  that  has  well  digested  a  little  knowledge  has  far  more 
strength  than  one  crammed  with  a  confused  mass  of  dates,  rules,  and 
numbers.  We  see,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
teacher  is  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  intellectual  powers.  He  must 
not  mistake  the  memory  for  the  mind.     He  may  cram  the  former  without 
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improving  the  latter  ;  but  that  will  be  no  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  his 
instruction,  or  the  proficiency  of  his  pupil.  A  child  needs  but  a  few 
books,  and  few  subjects  of  study.  As  he  grows  older,  the  sphere  of  his 
researches  may  be,  of  course,  enlarged  to  suit  his  growing  mind.  We 
can  suggest  no  better  plan  for  practical  teaching  than  that  adopted  in 
the  State  Normal  Schools.  In  these,  the  pupils  conduct  certain  reci- 
tations under  the  superintendence  of  their  regular  teacher.  Some 
instruction  of  this  kind  might  be  given  by  members  of  the  upper  classes 
in  our  district  schools.  In  no  way  is  the  mind  so  systematized,  in  no 
way  the  domain  of  knowledge  so  extended,  as  by  instructing  others. 
For  want  of  systematic  training,  many  a  fine  mind  is  overgrown  with 
the  weeds  of  ignorance  and  doubt.  The  infant  giant  is  appalled  by  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  shrinks  back  dwarfed  into  a  life 
of  contempt  and  imbecility.  One  thoroughly  mastered  department  of 
knowledge  would  have  furnished  it  with  strength  to  resist  despair  and 
weakness. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  education  of  the  mind  go  the  manners  and 
deportment  of  scholars  ;  and  these  we  hold  to  be  legitimate  objects 
of  instruction,  where  so  many  minds  are  working  together  and  influenc- 
ing each  other.  Given  the  manners  of  a  child,  and  the  character  of  its 
school  and  home  can  be  deduced  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy. 
Some  scenes  of  turbulence  have  occurred ;  but  we  think  the  manners  of 
the  school  children  of  this  town  superior.  Still,  the  spirit  of  the  young  is 
bold,  and  prone  to  forget  the  amenities  of  life.  Reverence  should  be 
more  inculcated.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  aged  lament  the  want  of 
it  in  the  young,  and  contrast  unfavorably  their  demeanor  with  that  of 
the  young  of  their  own  day  !  Refined  and  graceful  manners  are  the 
open  sesame  to  the  good  graces  of  the  world.  They  give  harmony  and 
sweetness  to  every  character  in  every  station  and  occupation  of  life. 
They  are  not  the  exclusive  property  of  either  sex.  They  are  not  incon- 
sistent Avith  fun  and  laughter.  They  belong  to  the  play-ground  as  much 
as  to  the  parlor.  They  shine  oiit  at  the  wash-tub  as  much  as  in  the 
ball-room. 

There  should  be  not  only  an  abstaining  from  profanity  and  coarse 
language,  bvit  from  too  much  boldness.  Entirely  inconsistent  with  good 
manners  is  that  pertness  that  thinks  it  manly  to  be  impudent ;  that  seeks 
notoriety  by  assuming  the  dress,  manners,  or  conversation  of  older 
people,  or  by  exhibiting  a  want  of  respect  for  them.  While  children 
should  not  be  coldly  repulsed,  their  familiarity  should  not  degenerate 
into  rudeness.  Modesty  is  the  charm  of  childhood ;  and  the  world  is 
apt  to  suspect  a  want  of  real  worth  in  those  who  are  very  conscious  of 
its  existence  in  themselves.  Greater  simplicity  of  manner,  more  direct- 
ness of  answer,  should  be  cultivated.     Above  all,  let  not  a  child  be 
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taught  to  make  a  smart  answer.  Smart  children,  if  they  do  not  become 
great  rogues  themselves,  are  apt  to  make  great  rogues  of  others.  Let  the 
tongue  declare  what  the  heart  feels  ;  if  that  be  evil,  it  should  be  known 
and  corrected  ;  if  good,  commend  it. 

We  think  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  could  be 
judiciously  applied  in  our  schools.  Our  happiness  and  our  usefulness 
depend  upon  a  sound  physical  system.  Yet  we  plunge  into  the  myste- 
ries of  books  and  figures  with  scarcely  a  thought  upon  the  art  of 
improving  health.  Childhood  may  escape  this  folly ;  yet  how  many  of 
the  diseases  of  after-life  are  the  consequences  !  To  prevent  the  unnat- 
ural stimulating  of  body  and  brain,  we  recommend  the  temperature  of 
the  school-room  to  be  kept  at  a  more  moderate  degree.  When  a  cold 
day  occurs,  it  is  customary  to  increase  the  heat ;  but  the  mercury  within 
should  not  rise  in  proportion  as  it  falls  withoiit.  Extremes,  of  course, 
are  to  be  avoided.  A  uniform  temperature  for  the  body  is  to  be  obtained. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  fewer  colds,  coughs,  and  fevers  will  occur 
where  children  are  kept  cool. 

And  here  we  would  submit  whether  some  radical  change  in  the  age 
at  which  it  is  customary  to  send  children  to  school  might  not  be  benefi- 
cial to  health.  Nature  does  not  intend  that  children  should  sit  still. 
Would  they  not  make  healthier  men  and  women  if  employed  at  home 
alternately  in  play,  light  w^ork,  and  reading,  under  the  eye  of  parents, 
until  seven  years  of  age  ?  Our  climate,  despite  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
it,  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  As  a  race,  we  are  made  up  of  all  that  is 
hardy  and  adventurous  in  many  others.  We  should  be  giants  ;  yet  how 
few  really  robust  men  and  w^omen  there  are  among  us.  Let  children 
play  until  tired  out ;  nature  will  tell  them  when  to  cease.  Protect  the 
feet  with  the  heaviest  and  clumsiest  boots  and  shoes  in  cold  weather  ; 
and,  if  the  distance  to  school  be  a  long  walk,  they  will  be  first  there, 
and  the  best  scholars.  For  this  reason,  we  are  no  advocates  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  school-houses ;  rather  let  the  town  spend  its  money 
in  improving  and  strengthening  the  schools  that  already  exist. 

For  the  Committee. — C.  M.  S.  Chithchill. 


QUINCY. 

Primaries. — To  this  class  of  schools  great  attention  has  been  given, 
and  in  it  great  interest  is  justly  felt.  It  is  conceived  that  to  the  early 
training  and  habits  of  order,  cheerful  obedience  and  industry,  acquired 
in  a  properly  conducted  school  of  this  description,  the  easy  and  meri- 
torious course  of  scholars  through  the  more  advanced  schools  may  be 
attributed,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  those  schools  themselves  may  be 
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readily  traced.  And  here  the  year's  result  has  fally  equaled  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  There  is  not  one  of  these  schools  respecting 
which  the  committee  would  speak  in  terms  other  than  those  of  high 
commendation. 

But  it  is  not  to  over-study  alone,  that  much  of  the  ill-health  of  our 
young  people  is  due.  The  grand  defect  in  our  system  of  education, 
consists  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  attempt  to  cultivate  physical  health 
and  development.  The  mind  only  is  anxiously  wrought,  while  the 
nerves  may  fail,  the  muscles  dwindle  and  the  lungs  decay,  from  a  mere 
neglect  of  the  plainest  laws  of  nature.  Perhaps  any  regular  system  of 
exercise  and  healthful  out-of  door  amusement  may  be  impracticable  as 
matters  are  now  arranged.  But  parents  should  be  warned,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  the  confinement  of  scholars,  for  many 
hours  every  day,  in  a  close  and  heated  school-room,  unless  an  abun- 
dance of  pure,  fresh  air  and  active  exercise  be  taken  with  it  as  an  anti- 
dote. Young  boys  and  girls  will  romp  and  play  naturally  enough,  but 
the  bane  of  the  High  School  consists  in  the  sedentary  habits  of  the 
pupils.  Parents  are  earnestly  advised  to  insist  upon  their  children 
taking  a  much  greater  amount  of  active  exercise  in  the  open  air  than 
they  now  do.  This  is  of  vital  importance.  The  committee  feel  confi- 
dent that  if  this  recommendation  is  complied  with,  most  of  the  ill  eflfects 
of  close  application  will  cease.  Hard  study  and  ruddy  health  will  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  deplore  indica- 
tions of  premature  weakness,  disease  and  death,  among  the  most 
amiable  and  promising  of  our  youth. 

School  Committee. — Luthek  Rice,  George  H.  Locke,  Edmund  Pope, 
Wm.  W.  Baxter,  Dajviel  H.  Bilxs,  John  Q.  Adams. 

RANDOLPH. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  children  are 
peculiar,  and  that  very  few  who  have  had  no  experience  therein  are  able 
to  judge  what  is  necessary  or  best  to  be  done  ;  and  yet  it  most  frequently 
happens,  that  those  who  know  least  what  is  required  in  the  school-room 
are  the  first  and  most  busy  in  interfering  with  and  marring  the  labors 
of  the  teacher.  In  this  way  schools  that  would  otherwise  be  highly 
successful  and  prosperous  are  often  rendered  worthless,  and  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  them  but  thrown  away. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term,  the  committee  finding  that 
in  many  instances  the  schools  were  scantily  supplied  with  books,  and 
that  those  in  use  were  to  a  great  extent  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the 
scholars,  resolved  to   make   a   change  in   school  books,  and  accordingly 
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changed  the  series  of  readers,  spellers,  grammars,  geographies,  and 
arithmetics.  This  met  with  some  opposition,  but  the  committee  are 
confident  that  a  change  was  called  for,  and  that  to  this  change  has 
been  owing  in  great  measure  the  increased  interest  in  education  and  the 
rapid  improvement  made,  especially  in  the  fundamental  branches  to 
which  the  schools  have  been  mainly  confined. 

In  the  report  of  the  school  committee  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1856,  is  the  following  passage  :  "  The  reading  in  our  schools  is  nothing 
but  a  waste  of  time  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  some  cases,"  At  the 
present  time  it  is  far  difi"erent.  Aided  by  a  series  of  readers  adapted  to 
the  capacity  and  wants  of  the  pupils,  they  have  made  great  improvement, 
and  the  reading  and  spelling  in  all  the  schools  is  of  a  high  order. 
Great  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter,  which  had  become  almost  wholly  neglected  in 
some  districts,  but  is  now  made  one  of  the  leading  branches  in  all  the 
grammar  and  mixed  schools. 

The  committee  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Though 
he  was  in  town  but  one  day  and  evening,  yet  by  his  spirited,  practical, 
and  interesting  lectures  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  the  teachers, 
parents  and  other  friends  of  education,  he  did  much  to  deepen  and 
extend  the  interest  in  schools  and  education  among  us. 

School  Committee. — -Obamel  White,  John  S.  Littlefield,  Abel  B. 
Berry. 

ROXBURY.   ■ 

The  reports  of  the  examining  committees,  which  accompany  these 
remarks,  contain  a  somewhat  minute  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  schools.  These  reports  are  in  general  very  favorable,  and  reflect 
credit  upon  the  continued  faithfulness  and  industry  of  the  teachers. 
Geography  is  less  favorably  spoken  of  than  any  other  study.  This  is 
an  important  branch  of  a  practical  education,  and  special  eff'ort  will  be 
made  to  remedy  the  defect,  if  such,  upon  further  examination,  it  shall 
prove  to  be.  Geography  is,  however,  contrary  to  the  general  estimate, 
a  hard  study  to  teach,  unless  the  instructor  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it,  and  has  the  ability  orally  to  communicate  her  knowledge  to  her 
pupils.  Arithmetic  must  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  or  he  cannot  pro- 
ceed. So  with  grammar ;  the  teacher  is  constantly  reminded  that  the 
pupil  does  not  understand  the  subject.  But  in  geography,  where  so 
much  may  depend  upon  the  memory,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  go  on 
with  a  considerable  show  of  knowledge,  with  a  very  confused  idea  of 
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the  "  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth."  Geography,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally taught,  and  as  the  text-book  makers  appear  to  have  intended  it 
should  be  taught,  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  memory.  For  which 
reason  the  danger  is,  that  teachers  may  too  fully  rely  upon  the  answers 
to  the  questions  which  are  given  in  the  book.  There  are  numerous 
questions  in  Mitchell's  School  Geography,  under  the  head  of  Geograph- 
ical Definitions,  which  require  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher  the  most  care- 
ful explanation,  often  repeated  and  tested,  which  questions  must  be 
understood  by  the  pupils  before  geography  can  be  profitably  taught 
them.  Of  this  class  are  those  which  relate  to  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  divisions  into  land  and  water,  and  their 
various  subdivisions ;  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  methods  for  fixing 
locality — latitude  and  longitude  ;  how  distance  is  measured,  circles, 
degrees,  &c.  None  of  these  things  can  be  taught  children  by  defini- 
tions alone.  The  definitions  may  contain  the  idea  which  the  teacher 
perceives  clearly  enough ;  but  the  pupil,  in  committing  them,  will  get 
nothing  but  the  words.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  put  the 
idea  into  the  words — to  explain,  illustrate  and  enforce  the  definition. 
Thus  broadly  viewed,  our  text-book  in  geography  is  not  very  faulty  ; 
but  upon  the  memorizing  plan  much  of  the  time  given  to  political 
divisions,  races  of  men,  stages  of  society,  government,  religion,  lan- 
guages, and  the  twenty-five  pages  of  very  hard  map  questions  which 
follow,  will  be  spent  to  small  profit. 

There  is  also  danger  of  giving  too  much  time  to  minute  details,  in 
attempting  to  have  the  pupils  remember  comparatively  unimportant 
things,  such  as  the  names  and  location  of  places  on  the  map,  of  which 
places  very  few  in  this  part  of  the  world  have  ever  even  heard,  after 
leaving  the  school-room,  if  indeed  many  ever  heard  of  them  in  it.  Of 
what  practical  importance  are  such  questions  as  these  to  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States  ?  What  river  flows  through  Little  Bokhara  ? 
"What  island  east  of  Mantchooria?  What  countries  in  Anam  ?  What 
country  north  of  Anam  ?  Which  are  the  five  principal  Oases  in  the 
Great  Desert?  Which  are  the  Mascarenha  islands  ?  What  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Foota  Jallon?  Of  Ashantee?  Of  Kaarta?  Of  Dahomey?  Of 
Bambarra  ?  Of  Yarriba  ?  Of  Bergoo  ?  etc.  If  the  pupils  shall  suc- 
ceed in  finding  out  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  in  committing 
them  to  memory,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  hold  them  long. 
For  this  reason  our  teachers  are  advised  to  pass  over,  as  they  gener- 
ally do,  such  difiicult  and  needlessly  minute  questions,  and  give  their 
attention  chiefiy  to  the  leading  topics  of  the  science,  and  to  the  more 
practical  bearings  of  it.  Schools  so  taught  may  not  pass  as  good  an 
examination, — be  so  ready  in  their  replies  to  set  questions  selected  from 
the  text-book, — but  they  must  have,  if  their  teachers  are  equally  com- 
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petent  and  industrious,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  of 
geography,  than  if  their  nriinds  had  been  strained  and  confused  by  such 
profitless  details. 

Slow  and  sure  is  a  safe  rule  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Teachers  are  very  apt  to  OA^ervalue  the  ability  of  their  pupils  :  they  are 
young — boys  and  girls — they  will  be  men  and  women  by  and  by,  if 
we  give  them  time  to  grow.  Our  schools  are  organized,  not  to  teach 
words  but  ideas ;  not  to  fill  the  mind,  but  to  develop  it. 

From  nothing  said  in  any  portion  of  these  remarks,  or  in  the  reports 
which  accompany  it,  should  it  be  inferred  that  our  schools  are  below  those 
in  any  town  or  city  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Public  Schools  of  Rox- 
bury  will  bear  criticism ;  our  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  industrioiis,  ener- 
getic, capable, — of  which  they  have  given  renewed  evidence  in  the 
results  of  the  late  annual  examination.  From  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  teachers,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  what  each  has  done 
during  the  year,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  fidelity  with  v^^hich  the  sub- 
committees of  this  board  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them,  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  reassuring  our  fellow  citizens  that  our  public 
schools  are  doing  a  good  work  for  our  city,  and  that  iiiej  promise  well 
for  the  future. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  except  in  commendation  of  the  reading  in 
the  several  schools. 

Obviously,  careful  attention  had  been  given  to  the  first  principles  of 
good  reading,  and  the  many  examples  of  excellent  reading  gave  evidence 
of  intelligent  and  accurate  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study.  Perhaps 
a  Avord  should  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  increased  attention  Avhich 
has  been  given  to  exercises  in  "  Vocal  Drill,"  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  more  distinct  enunciation  of  all  the  syllables  and  obscure 
parts  of  words.  In  this  exercise  the  teachers  have  been  essentially 
aided  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Smalley,  who  has  to  some  extent 
been  employed  in  our  schools. 

AVith  the  spelling,  so  much  satisfaction  cannot  be  expressed.  There 
were  certainly  too  many  errors  in  a  large  number  of  the  classes, — in 
several  amounting  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  words,  both  from  the  reading 
lesson  and  the  spelling-book. 

This  large  percentage  was  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  But  the 
failures  in  spelling  were  too  many  in  a  large  number  of  the  divisions. 
Possibly  the  spelling-book  is  not  sufficiently  prominent.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  our  Grammar  Schools  to  make  perfect  spellers.  The  com- 
mittee feel  bound  to  insist  upon  the  eminent  importance  of  spelling. 
They  commend  the  practice  of  writing  spelling  lessons,  Avhich  was 
observed  to  some  extent,  and  they  would  also  commend  any  other  good 
appliance  of  the  teachers,  which  will  tend  to  give  the  very  desirable 
result. 
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The  defining  of  words,  practiced  in  the  higher  divisions,  was  very 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  it  should  be  introduced  into  more  of  the  divisions. 
Scholars,  as  soon  as  they  read  words  readily,  ought  to  give  attention  to 
their  definition.  It  should  be  an  exaction  of  the  teachers,  till  it  becomes 
the  habit  of  scholars,  not  to  pass  words  in  any  of  their  lessons  which 
they  cannot  define. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  first  principles  of  drawing, 
under  the  thorough  instruction  of  Mr.  Bartholomew.  And  it  has  obvi- 
ously been  a  profitable  exercise.  Not  that  our  Grammar  School  scholars 
have  acquired  much  skill  in  drawing  ;  but  its  beneficial  efi"ects  are  seen 
in  the  penmanship,  in  the  habits  of  accurate  observation,  in  the  just 
notions  of  proportions  and  relations,  as  well  as  in  the  ability  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  objects  according  to  some  orderly  method.  It  is  surely 
an  exercise  of  much  utility,  and  should  have  its  proper  place  in  our 
schools. 

School  Commiltee. — George  Putnam,  William  H.  Ridek,  Julius  S. 
Shailer. 


WALPOLE. 

Something  more  is  required  than  thorough  discipline  and  direct  instruc- 
tion. These  are  usually  thought  to  include  the  essentials  of  education. 
But  self-discipline — the  development  of  character  by  personal  efi'ort,  is  a 
still  more  efficient  method  of  improvement.  The  pupil  may  be  so 
guided  by  a  wise  teacher  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  out  his  faculties 
and  make  his  knowledge  available  at  a  short  notice.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  character  is  not  formed  by  books  alone,  nor  by  examples 
alone,  nor  by  any  one  instrumentality,  but  by  the  whole  of  a  child's 
surroundings.  Each  fact  is  leaving  its  impress  upon  the  feelings  and 
moulding  the  disposition.  Each  work  or  recreation,  each  bitterness  or 
delight,  the  rough  language  or  the  pleasant  smile,  contributes  to  make 
the  man  in  the  peculiar  form  he  afterwards  bears.  While  we  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  teacher's  calling,  we  do  not  depend  on  it  entirely 
for  the  shape  which  the  youthful  character  assumes  ;  nor  would  we 
place  upon  the  teacher  the  whole  responsibility  of  training  a  child  into 
virtuous  manhood.  We  would  rather  suggest  to  ourselves  and  to  others, 
that  we  and  they  must  share  this  responsibility  ;  and  that  home  with  its 
habits,  language,  temper  and  discipline,  has  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  The  family  and  the  school  exert  a  mutual  influence. 
There  ought  to  be  no  discordant  views  or  interests  between  them. 
What  the  child  sees  and  hears  at  home  should  confirm  every  good  lesson 
taught  at  school ;  and  parents  should  feel  that  they  are  false  to  the 
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hio-hest  welfare  of  their  children  whenever  they  fail  to  co-operate  with 
the  teacher  in  every  well-meant  eifort  to  discipline  the  school  into  habits 
of  obedience  to  lawful  authority.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  good  disci- 
pline and  consequently  interferes  with  the  learning  and  the  virtue  of  the 
child,  for  the  parents  harshly  to  criticise  and  condemn  the  teacher's 
'  plans,  or  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his  appearance  or  his  manners. 
Many  a  child  has  been  encouraged  to  rebel  against  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  to  undervalue  or  neglect  this  or  that  study  by  hearing  it 
said  at  home  that  the  rules  were  unwise  and  the  study  unnecessary.  If 
parents  think  so,  let  them  discuss  the  matter  with  the  teacher ;  but  not 
by  injudicious  language  at  home  destroy  the  just  influence  of  regula- 
tions adapted  to  promote  the  children's  welfare.  Obedience  to  rightful 
authority  is  the  bond  of  society.  It  is  well  for  the  child  to  learn  that 
lesson  early — the  earlier  the  better.  And  no  wise  parent  will  encourage 
a  spirit  of  contempt  for  salutary  restraints  upon  youthful  insubordina- 
tion. Indeed,  such  a  parent  will  require  the  teacher  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  morality  upon  the  attention  of  the  school.  Is  not  the 
formation  of  moral  character  as  important  as  intellectual  discipline  ? 
Would  we  have  children's  intellects  sharpened  at  the  expense  of  their 
consciences  ?  Would  we  have  them  only  the  more  capable  of  mischief 
in  consequence  of  their  partial  and  one-sided  development? 

We  think  that  the  teacher  should  improve  any  proper  incidents  that 
may  occur  in  school  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  right  moral  sentiments ;  to  deliver  brief  lectures  upon  truth  and 
falsehood,  candor  and  deceit,  sobriety  and  intemperance,  regard  and 
disregard  to  mutual  rights ;  for,  these  lectures  growing  out  of  transac- 
tions that  involve  the  experiences  of  the  scholars  themselves,  will  not 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention  and  to  leave  a  good  impression.  This  is 
the  teacher's  duty,  made  so  by  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  the  end  that  correct  ideas  of  pure  morality  may  be  permanently 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  childhood.  The  conscience  of  youth  needs  to 
be  educated,  that  children  may  feel  as  well  as  understand  their  relations 
to  God  and  to  society,  and  the  binding  nature  of  the  duties  that  grow 
out  of  them.  And  the  more  clearly  these  duties  are  taught  the  more 
easy  and  eS'ectual  will  the  discipline  of  the  school  become.  We  are  not 
afraid  that  we  shall  exaggerate  the  importance  of  school  discipline. 
There  is  an  influence  going  out  from  a  well-governed  school  that  is  felt 
in  the  street,  in  the  family,  in  the  town.  A  conscientious  and  faithful 
teacher  is  a  living  lesson  upon  integrity,  that  is  learned  and  Avill  be 
practised  in  the  whole  future.  And  there  is  the  more  need  that  we 
should  encourage  teachers  to  explain  and  illustrate  moral  sentiments  in 
school  in  consequence  of  our  own  too  frequent  neglect  of  that  duty  at 
home.     From  many  homes,  at  least,  it  is  obvious  that  children   bring  to 
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the  school  no  good  influences.  Somewhere  they  have  learned  habits  of 
insubordination,  of  profanity,  of  deception,  of  wrong,  in  various  forms  ; 
and  that  teacher  not  only  fulfils  his  duty,  but  should  receive  our  hearty 
thanks,  who  endeavors,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  break  up  these 
habits,  that  our  children  may  not  become  barbarians  in  the  midst  of  a 
so-called  civilized  society. 

For  the  Committee — J.  M.  Mekrick. 


WEST  ROXBURY. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  drawing  in  this  school,"^'  though  it 
is  introduced  only  as  incidental  to  the  other  teaching.  A  very  fair  skill 
is  acquired,  and  that,  not  by  one  or  two  only  of  the  pupils,  who  happen 
to  have  a  taste  for  it,  but  by  the  school  generally.  The  blackboards  are 
usually  found  more  or  less  covered  with  figures,  illustrative  of  lessons 
in  botany  and  natural  philosophy,  as  Avell  as  in  geometry  and  astronomy, 
the  work  of  the  scholars. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  in  this  school,  a  constant  recurrence 
to  first  principles,  the  elementary  substructure,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sound  learning.  Mental  arithmetic  is  not  put  by.  The 
spelling-book  is  not  discarded  ;  it  claims  fifteen  minutes  daily;  and  no 
other  fifteen  minutes  of  the  day,  we  venture  to  say,  are  spent  to  better 
purpose.  Every  boy  in  school  is  required,  moreover,  to  copy  from  his 
reading-book  one  page  a  week,  reference  being  had  to  hand-writing, 
punctuation,  orthography,  the  use  of  capital  letters,  &c. 

And  there  is  one  other  exercise  of  the  school,  which,  I  think,  deserves 
a  mention  here,  as  illustrating  how  much  a  thoughtful  and  interested 
teacher  may  educate  indirectly,  and  aid  in  shaping  formative  influences 
that  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  school-room.  The  Principal  of  the  school 
asks  monthly  of  each  boy  a  report,  (to  be  presented  on  a  slip  of  paper,) 
of  the  reading  he  has  done  during  the  month  preceding.  The  books 
named  in  these  reports,  it  is  evident,  may  be  very  significant  revelations 
of  a  boy's  tastes,  and  tendencies  and  wants  ;  and  affords  thus  very 
valuable  hints  to  his  teacher,  how  best  to  help  and  guide  him.  Besides 
that,  the  very  fact  that  a  report  is  expected  of  a  boy's  reading,  makes 
him  more  particular  as  to  what  he  reads,  and  more  careful  how  he  reads. 
And  the  more  a  teacher  enters  understandingly  and  sympathizingly  into 
all  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  his  scholars,  the  firmer  the  grasp  by 
which  he  has  them. 

Our  Primary  Schools  are  held  in  too  low  an  estimation.  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  some  people  that  the  importance  of  education  is  not  in  direct 

*Eliot  nigh  School,  Boys. 
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ratio  to  the  size  of  the  educated.  We  pay  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
less  than  those  employed  in  other  schools,  and  thereby  give  out  that  we 
will  be  satisfied  with  inferior  qualifications  in  them.  We  think  the 
young  and  inexperienced  will  do  for  teachers  in  these  schools,  but  not 
in  any  other.  All  this  is  mistake.  The  start  which  a  child  gets  on  the 
educational  road  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  will  tell  on  his 
whole  after  progress. 

The  teacher  of  a  Primary  School  has  fewer  helps,  guides  and  land- 
marks, to  assist  her  in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  than  the  teacher  of 
a  more  advanced  school.  Her  way  is  less  explicitly  defined.  It  is  not 
with  her  merely  a  going  straightly  and  directly  about  teaching  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  &c.  ;  her  work  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  mere 
hearing  of  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  of  the  multiplication  table. 
One  who  only  does  this  will  be  of  the  poorest.  Nor  will  it  be  enough 
if  some  singing  is  interspersed  with  the  reading  and  spelling.  Her 
work  is  only  in  part  prescribed.  The  rest,  her  ingenuity,  and  reflection, 
and  interest  in  her  pupils,  and  interest  in  her  work  and  study,  must 
devise.  Here  is  where  the  real  quality  of  the  Primary  School  teacher  is 
proved.  How  will  she  occupy  the  tim.e  of  the  pupils  ?  It  cannot  all 
be  taken  up  with  study  and  recitation  by  pupils  five  or  six  years  old, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  if  it  could.  What  then  shall  she  do  ?  Her  prac- 
tical answer  of  this  question  is  what  will  chiefly  determine  her  success. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  what  would  seem  to  me  a  just  answer  to  this 
question.  To  do  it  would  be  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
Primary  School  teachers,  better  than  any  I  happen  to  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see.  This  much  may  be  said.  The  pu.rsuits  of  the  scholars 
in  our  Primary  Schools  should  be  diversified  ;  and  oral  instruction  should 
be  much  introduced ;  arithmetic  need  not  be  neglected ;  reading  and 
spelling  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  all  should  be  taught  with  more 
of  oral  instruction  than  Avill  be  needed  when  the  pupil  is  older.  More 
variety  of  teaching  is  wanted.  Geography,  instead  of  being  less  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  scholars  in  a  Primary  School  than  arithmetic,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  so.  That  is,  there  is  much  geographical  knowledge 
which  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  children  who  can  master  the  tables 
of  multiplication  and  division.  Little  children  might  well  enough  learn 
something  of  geometrical  figures,  something  of  botanical  names  and 
facts,  something  of  other  branches  of  natural  history,  and  might  with 
particular  propriety  be  taught  drawing  and  many  other  things  usually 
thought  beyond  their  reach.  Their  powers  of  observation  should  be 
cultivated  and  trained.  They  should  be  taught  to  see  what  is  visible, 
and  to  know  what  is  knowable  and  worth  knowing,  of  the  world  they 
live  in,  and  its  things,  and  people. 

Superintendent. — E.  B.  Willson. 
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WEYMOUTH. 


Sucli  have  been  (he  character  and  condition  of  our  schools  the  past 
year,  and  we  rejoice  to  witness  the  many  evidences  of  a  desire  to  excel 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  greater 
attention  has  been  paid  to  deliberation  and  distinct  articulation  in  read- 
ing, spelling  and  recitation,  by  many  of  the  schools,  while  in  others,  we 
regret  to  say,  there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement  in  these  respects. 
We  have  found  more  good  readers  and  spellers  than  formerly ;  but  we 
think  that  a  greater  proportion  of  time  should  be  spent,  and  more  criti- 
cal instruction  given  in  these  branches,  than  they  have  generally 
received.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  education,  and  any  deficiency 
here  will  be  readily  observed  in  the  superstructure.  The  recitations  in 
the  classes  pursuing  advanced  studies  have  been  uniformly  good,  in 
many  instances  excellent;  but  we  think  that  in  many  cases  these  studies 
have  been  prematurely  assumed,  and  that  greater  proficiency  and  accu- 
racy would  have  been  made  by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
primary  studies.  Some  of  our  schools  have  been  eminent  for  their  suc- 
cess, while  in  others  the  improvement  has  been  slow  and  uncertain. 
And  why  is  this  difference  ?  One  very  prominent  reason  is  found  by  an 
inspection  of  the  register.  In  some  of  these  nothing  could  be  more 
repulsive  than  the  evidence  they  contain  of  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
school,  and  of  a  negligence  in  improving  its  advantages.  The  numerous 
instances  of  tardiness  and  absence  in  some  districts,  together  with  the 
desire  to  leave  school  before  its  close,  are  lamentable  evils,  which  have 
been  frequently  brought  to  your  notice,  and  which  still  call  loudly  for 
reform.  They  are  not  only  an  injury  to  the  delinquent,  but  they  prove 
a  serious  hindrance  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  improvement. 

Another  reason  which  may  be  assigned  is  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  In  those  districts,  Avhich  have  secured  the  services  of  good 
teachers  for  several  years  in  succession,  the  scholars  have  uniformly 
advanced  in  learning  with  greater  rapidity  than  in  those  where  the 
teachers  have  been  frequently  changed.  And  your  committee  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  a  female  teacher,  who  has  been  successful  in  a 
Grammar  School  during  the  summer  term,  should  not  be  continued 
during  the  winter  in  the  same  school.  We  believe  that  such  a  practice 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  time  and  money,  and  that  it  should  be  more 
frequently  adopted.  Female  teachers  of  any  grade  which  may  be 
desired,  can  soon  be  had  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  The  demand 
will  always  secure  the  supply  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  and  we  believe 
that,  should  this  arrangement  be  carried  out,  our  teachers, — all  of  whom 
we  can  raise  at  home, — will  not  suffer  in  comparison   with   those  from 
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abroad,  even  from  our  colleges,  who  spend  a  brief  portion  of  their  time 
as  teachers,  merely  to  replenish  their  purses.  This  change,  however, 
from  a  long  established  usage,  can  hardly  be  expected,  so  long  as  the 
teachers  are  selected  and  engaged  by  the  prudential  committees,  who 
are  frequently  taken  by  rotation,  and  are  generally  changed  every  year; 
they  certainly  have  no  better  opportunities  for  selecting  good  teachers 
than  the  school  committee,  nor  are  they  generally  better  judges  of  their 
success.  They  frequently  ask  assistance  from  the  school  coaimittee,  or 
if  they  undertake  to  decide  for  themselves,  they  have,  in  years  past,  not 
unfrequently  presented  for  examination  those  whom  the  school  committee 
would  not  have  selected,  either  on  account  of  some  deficiency  in  their 
education,  or  of  their  want  of  aptness  to  teach,  but  whom  the  committee 
could  not  reject,  without  disappointment  to  the  district,  and  without  the 
risk  of  a  second  failure,  as  good  teachers  are  generally  engaged  at  an 
early  day.  And  in  doubtful  cases  there  is  always  a  strong  temptation 
to  try  the  experiment,  which  has  frequently  proved  unsuccessful.  We 
speak  not  for  ourselves,  bat  for  our  successors,  when  we  say,  that  the 
examining  committee  should  select  the  teachers,  since  the  law  has 
imposed  on  them  the  duty  of  examination,  and  intrusted  to  them  the 
dismission  of  a  teacher,  whenever  they  shall  think  proper.  "We  are 
aware  that  such  a  change  would  increase  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  school  committee,  which  are  not  to  be  coveted  ;  but  Ave  see  no 
better  way  to  raise  the  literary  character  of  our  teachers.  This  can  be 
done  with  more  ease  and  with  greater  certainty  by  a  body  of  men  act- 
ing together,  than  by  eleven  men  acting  independently  of  each  other. 
The  one  can  fix  a  uniform^  standard  of  education  for  the  teachers,  the 
others  may  each  have  a  standard  of  his  own,  and  each  adopt  one  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  We  believe  that  the  standard  of  education  should 
be  constantly  rising  ;   otherwise  it  will  certainly  fall. 

School  Committee. — John  W.  Loud,  Appleton  Howe,  Noah  Vik- 
ing, Jr.,  Atherton  N.  Hunt,  E.  S.  Potter,  James  Humphrey, 
James  P.  Terry. 


WRENTHAM. 

We  would  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  different  branches  of  study. 
In  many  of  our  schools,  we  are  happy  to  say,  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  required  studies  ;  yet,  in  a  very  few  we  found  a  disposition  to 
omit  some  of  the  most  important  branches.  In  one  of  our  largest 
schools,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  where  there  were  masters  and 
misses  of  m,uch  talent,  we  found  not  a  single  piece  of  composition.  This 
was  very  much  regretted,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  very  first  impor- 
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tance.  There  is  nothing  like  commencing  early  to  arrange  our  thoughts 
and  our  ideas,  and  every  scholar  sufficiently  advanced,  we  think,  should 
be  required  to  give  attention  to  composition.. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  more  attention  be  given  to  declama- 
tion, especially  among  the  masters.  We  never  shall  have  good  speakers, 
unless  there  is  a  commencement  made,  and  the  earlier  the  better.  This 
is  indeed  a  profitable  exercise,  and  one  that  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  our  examinations. 

We  have  also  noticed  with  pleasure,  that  in  many  of  our  schools, 
some  attention  has  been  given  to  singing.  This  is  a  very  pleasing 
exercise,  and  in  our  judgment,  not  without  a  good  and  wholesome 
influence. 

School    Committee. — Horace  W.  Mokse,  Johis"  Allen,  Gideon  Cole. 
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BERKLEY. 


Teaching  and  Lemoning. — We  cannot  close  without  suggesting  that 
learning  to  think  and  to  investigate  is  too  much  overlooked,  and  that 
the  good  accomplished  by  any  teacher  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  so 
much  by  what  he  has  communicated  to,  as  by  what  he  has  drawn  out  of 
his  pupils.  Teaching,  in  our  opinion,  consists  more  in  the  what  to  learn, 
and  the  hoiv  to  learn  it,  than  in  the  number  of  facts  stored  in  the  memory. 

The  difference  is — in  the  one  case  the  pupil  knows  and  understands 
principles — in  the  other,  he  learns  that  others  know  them;  one  teaches 
self-reliance,  the  other,  dependence  upon  a  verbal  memory.  Thorough- 
ness should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  teaching,  and  the  criterion  of  the 
success  and  advancement  of  any  scholar  is  not  the  number  of  pages  or 
studies  which  have  been  mastered  by  the  memory. 

School  Committee. — Walter  D.  Nichols,  John  D.  Smith,  P.  Ches- 
ter Porter. 

FAIRHAVEN. 

The  committee  cannot  but  regard  the  High  School  as  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  general  interests  of  education  among  all  lower  grades  of 
schools.     While  it  stands  as  a  standard   and  stimulus  to  many  scholars 
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who  would  otherwise  content  themselves  with  the  lower  attainments  of 
the  common  schools,  and  while  it  actually  affords  to  many  of  our  aspir- 
ing youth  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education,  such  as  the  falhera 
and  mothers  among  us  of  a  former  generation  might  well  crave,  its 
actual  berefit  to  the  community  does  not  end  here.  Even  in  the  more 
remote  districts  which  are  sometimes  said  to  derive  no  benefit  from  thia 
institufion,  its  good  influence,  if  it  be  rightly  cherished  and  guarded, 
must  be  sensibly  if  not  consciously  felt.  It  reveals  many  a  deficiency 
in  the  management  of  the  lower  schools  and  oft  times  points  directly  to 
the  place  where  a  monster-evil,  a  neglect  or  an  abuse  must  be  corrected. 
For  observe  a  class  of  candidates  under  process  of  examination  for 
admission  to  this  school.  The  examination  we  will  suppose  to  be 
thorough  as  evel-y  examination  should  be,  for  this  is  the  High  School. 
The  scholars  have  come  up  through  every  grade,  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate and  Grammar  School  instruction  ;  and  now  from  this  look-out  we 
propose  to  determine  how  the  work  in  each  has  been  done.  Does  the 
vigilance  of  the  committee  detect  a  general  failure  upon  the  principles 
of  Ej^glish  grammar,  they  infer  a  defectiveness  in  the  Grammar  School 
grade  of  instruction.  And  if  such  failure  be  confined  to  the  candidates 
from  a  given  school,  the  inference,  after  a  fair  examination,  is  just,  that 
not  all  is  I'ight  in  that  school.  If,  as  your  committee  have  found  in  past 
examinations,  candidates  are  sadly  deficient  in  spelling,  they  turn  their 
attention  at  once  to  the  Grammar  School,  nor  stopping  here  they  proceed 
a  step  lower  to  the  Intermediate  School,  nor  resting  here  they  enter  the 
primary  department,  each  of  which  is,  in  its  turn,  responsible  for  this 
evil.  The  most  palpable  defect  in  the  education  of  our  youth,  the 
discovery  of  which  was  made  at  the  door  of  our  High  School,  led  the 
committee  to  investigata  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  the 
branch  of  study,  and  the  method  of  inst.aiction  pursued  in  each,  not 
only  such  as  are  represented  in  the  High  School,  but  every  school  in 
town. 

To  conclude,  your  committee  cannot  but  express  the  desire  that  the 
High  School  may  yet  become  in  a  higher  sense  than  at  present  a  school 
of  superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  useful  and  ornamental  education; 
a  school  in  view  of  which  it  should  often  be  said  of  our  youth,  who 
seek  for  instruction  elsewhere,  "  They  go  further  to  fare  worse."  With 
difficulty  only  can  this  desirable  result  be  wrought  out.  With  ease  the 
school  may  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  preparatory  department,  a  step- 
ping stone  for  its  graduates  to  an  ordinary  High  School. 

School  Commitlee — John  Willakd,  Walter  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  Mahtin 
L.  Eldkidge,  Jonathan  Cowen. 
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FALL  RIVER. 

Employment  of  Children  in  Factories. — The  legislature  have  enacted 
the  following  statutes  on  this  subject :  "  No  child  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  unless 
such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school,  of 
which  the  teachers  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  school  committee  of 
the  city  or  town  in  which  such  school  shall  have  been  kept,  at  least 
one  term  of  eleven  weeks  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  employment, 
and  for  the  same  period  during  any  and  every  twelve  months  in  which 
such  child  shall  be  so  employed." 

"  The  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, who  shall  employ  any  child  in  such  establishment  contrary  to 
the  above  provision,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools  in  the  town  where  such  establishment  may  be  situated." 

The  design  of  this  provision  is  to  guard  against  the  fearful  results 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Europe.  The  children,  admitted  into  factories  young,  and  prevented 
entirely  from  the  means  of  education,  have  grown  up  ignorant,  vicious 
and  degraded. 

Every  good  citizen  must  deprecate  such  results  in  the  busy  and  beau- 
tiful manufacturing  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

School  Committee. — William  Maclakeij-,  A,  S.  Tripp,  J.  M.  Aldhich, 
Ai.MADUs  W.  Tripp,  E,  M.  Poetek,  James  W.  Hartley,  Robert 
E.  Barnetx. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  salaries  now  paid  to  our  teachers  are  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  are 
such  as  ought  to  secure  for  all  the  positions  occupied  faithful  and  com- 
petent instructors  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  with  that 
object  in  view  that  they  have  been  gradually  advanced  to  the  present 
standard.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  both 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  whenever  the  question  arises,  in 
deciding  upon  their  removal,  otherwise  the  end  aimed  at  will  be  wholly 
defeated.  Great  care  should  in  the  first  place  be  taken  to  select  those 
who  afi"ord  the  best  evidences  of  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications. 
And  if,  as  will  quite  frequently  happen,  notwithstanding  all  our  pre- 
cautions, a  teacher  should  be  appointed  who  on  trial  proves  to  have  no 
fitness  for  his  employment,  or  fails  to  any  considerable  extent  to  meet 
the  requirements  which  the   salary  of  the   position  was  intended  to 
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remunerate,  he  ought  to  be  removed.  Though  the  circumstances  of  the 
incumbent  may  be  such  as  to  excite  our  sj'mpathies,  and  other  causes 
conspire  to  render  the  performance  of  the  act  extremely  unpleasant,  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  themselves  is  the  first  and  the  highest  considera- 
tion- which  should  influence  our  action,  and  if  necessary  for  that,  we 
should  not  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  our  duty  by  the  fear  of 
wounding  the  feelings  or  of  destroying  the  hopes  of  individuals. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the  increased  efforts  made  by  many 
of  the  teachers  to  give  to  their  pupils  clear  ideas  of  the  principles  of 
the  different  studies  pursued,  or  in  other  words  to  make  their  instruction 
more  thorough.  The  mere  familiarity  of  the  scholar  with  the  rules  and 
formulas  of  his  text-books  is  of  but  little  consequence,  unless  he  has 
likewise  been  taught  to  comprehend  the  reasons  upon  which  they  are 
based.  The  memorizing  of  set  forms  of  words  by  which  principles  are 
supposed  to  be  enunciated  and  facts  declared,  does  not  constitute 
education.  The  mind  must  be  enabled  to  grasp  the  subject  treated 
in  all  its  bearings, — must  perceive  its  philosophy, — must  digest  it  and 
make  it  a  part  of  itself,  or  the  bes£  fruits  of  the  study  are  lost  to  the 
learner.  The  teacher  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
highest  end  of  all  study  is  the  development  and  quickening  of  the 
mental  capacities  of  the  scholar.  Experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  drill  system  of  instruction,  by  which  the  pupil  proceeds  from  first 
principles,  step  by  step,  thoroughly  and  fully  completing  his  work  as  he 
advances,  is  the  most  effectual  in  making  good  scholars;  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  method  of  teaching  more  extensively  adopted.  We  are  aware 
of  the  natural  desire  of  scholars  to  hurry  over  as  much  space  as  possible 
in  their  text-books  in  a  given  time,  and  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
some  teachers  in  restraining  their  pupils  within  proper  limits.  But  it  is 
believed  that  this  difficulty  is  mainly  confined  to  those  teachers  who  do 
not  take  the  necessary  pains  to  convince  the  scholar  of  his  real  ignorance 
of  what  he  thinks  he  already  understands.  If  the  scholar's  deficiencies 
are  pointed  out  and  made  apparent  to  him,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  he 
will  manifest  a  desire  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  he  can  master. 

For  the  Committee. — William  Howe. 


NORTON. 

Music. — -Music  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  some  of  the 
schools  in  town.  Besides  being  a  pleasant  exercise,  it  is  a  highly  useful 
part  of  an  education.  Music  appeals  to  the  feelings,  softening  the 
asperities  of  our  natures.  It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  school, 
producing  union  and  harmony. 
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Probably  no  exercise  is  more  attentively  listened  to,  by  spectators,  in 
the  school-room,  than  the  music  of  youthful  voices,  in  singing.  During 
the  summer  term,  music  was  one  of  the  exercises  in  the  following  dis- 
tricts, viz. :  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7  and  8  ;  in  the  winter  in  Nos.  3,  4,  8,  and  the 
primary  department  in  No.  1. 

Moral  Training. — This  is  another  very  important  matter,  connected 
with  our  Common  Schools.  It  was  once  asked  of  Madame  Washington, 
how  she  managed  to  rear  one  so  truly  illustrious.  She  replied,  "  only 
to  require  obedience,  diligence  and  truth." 

Let  parents  take  pains  to  learn  children  to  mind  these  three  things, 
for  they  are  very  important  in  the  formation  of  youthful  character.  It 
is  the  destiny  of  man  to  labor;  he  could  not  be  happy  without  it,  and 
therefore  let  children  be  taught  to  be  diligent,  whether  they  employ  the 
mind  or  body. 

Truth  and  honesty  should  be  early  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth, 
that  when  they  come  to  act  upon  the  stage  of  life  they  may  be  true 
men  and  women,  having  "  right"  as  their  motto  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another. 

School  Committee. — Eddy  Lincoln,  Benjamin  E.  Sweet,  R.  Henry 
Hall. 

REHOBOTH. 

Having  thus  presented  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
public  schools,  we  would  present  a  few  additional  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  schools  as  a  whole.  We  have  had  some  advantages 
and  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of 
our  schools.  We  would  not  claim  exemption  from  error ;  far  from  it. 
But  we  are  well  assured  that  we  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  a  part  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  pained  that  there  are  so  many  things  of  a  discouraging 
nature  remaining  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  remainder.  The  differ- 
ence arises  from  various  causes. 

The  manner  of  teaching  the  various  branches  tTiat  are  studied  in  our 
schools,  is  a  subject  of  no  small  degree  of  importance. 

Reading. — To  teach  a  child  to  read,  is  to  give  him  a  key  to  the  treasures 
of  knowledge.  Reading  is  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and  most  all  pupils 
are  expected  to  engage  in  the  exercise.  Did  practice  always  make  per- 
fect, we  should  expect  that  teachers  would  be  experts  in  themselves  and 
skilful  instructors  in  this  branch ;  but  we  believe  in  none  are  the 
scholars  so  poorly  taught.  Many  apparently  forget  the  object  of  read- 
ing, which  should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind,  both  by  teachers  and 
c* 
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scholars.  To  read  with  profit,  is  to  gather  the  meaning  of  the  author 
and  convey  it  to  others.  For  this  purpose  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
necessary,  which  cannot  be  enlisted  if  the  subject  to  be  read  is  beyond 
the  years  of  understanding.  A  great  fault  exists  here ;  too  many 
scholars  are  anxious  to  get  into  the  first  class,  and  in  this  they  are  not 
unfrequently  seconded  by  their  parents  and  sometimes  by  their  teachers. 
A  monotonous,  unsympathizing  habit  is  thus  acquired,  wholly  unprofit- 
able and  uninteresting.  The  subject  should  be  on  familiar  things,  used 
as  means  of  illustration,  and  the  progress  gradual.  The  child  should 
not  be  compelled  to  grope  in  complete  darkness,  but  light  should  be 
constantly  peering  in  to  stimulate  and  encourage  him. 

Spelling. — This  should  be  taught  different  than  what  it  is  at  present 
in  most  of  our  schools.  The  scholars  should  be  made  to  write  the 
Avords  and  give  their  meaning.  A  good  speller  is  not  one  that  can  spell 
his  words  correct  only,  but  one  that  can  write  and  spell  them  correctly 
together. 

■  Grammar  is  well  taught  only  by  a  few.  To  spell  a  word  and  form  a 
sentence,  with  the  word  incorporated,  is  an  exercise  we  would  recom- 
mend to  teachers  ;  also  to  make  the  writing  of  composition  a  more  com- 
mon practice.  Analysis  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  schools 
with  very  good  success. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  the  most  prominent  study  in  our  schools,  but 
the  mode  of  teaching  this  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The 
habit  acquired  in  our  schools  to  get  through  the  book  without  under- 
standing the  principles  of  the  rules  passed  over,  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  least  by  teachers  or  parents.  If  the  principles  are  impressed  on 
the  mind,  then  the  progress  is  substantial. 

Geography  would  be  better  taught,  if  more  attention  were  given  to 
map  drawing,  to  establish  the  form  or  shape  of  countries  in  the  mind. 
The  facts  presented  should  be  so  connected  as  to  show  the  reason  of 
their  existence. 

Physiology  is  but  very  little  studied  in  our  schools.  What  study  is 
there  of  more  importance  than  the  physical  education  of  the  child ;  for 
when  the  body  is  weak  the  mind  is  impaired.  If  this  principle  was  well 
understood,  and  the  health  of  the  child  better  appreciated,  we  should 
have  some  mors  improvement  in  our  old  school-houses. 

The  qualifications  of  Teachers. — All  teachers  are  not  equally  adapted 
to  their  profession.  Some  who  are  well  qualified  literally,  fail  in  secur- 
ing that  good  and  wholesome  order  which  is  indispensable  to  a  good 
school,  while  others  have  a  perfect  control  of  their  school,  seemingly 
without  any  apparent  exertion  on  their  part.  Some  with  limited  educa- 
tion, have  the  power  of  arousing  the  faculties  of  the  scholars,  and 
stimulating  a  desire  for  knowledge,  while  others  have  not  the  aptness  to 
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teach,  who  are  well  qualified  in  other  respects.  Some  are  heartily- 
engaged  in  their  business,  while  others  take  a  school  for  the  want  of  a 
more  congenial  occupation.  The  result  can  be  learned  only,  u.nder- 
standingly,  by  carefully  noting  what  transpires  within  the  school-room, 
not  merely  by  hearing  what  this  one  or  that  one  has  heard  about  the 
school. 

School  Committee — Geokge  H.  Cakpentek,  John  C.  Mauvell,  Esek 
H.  Pierce. 


SWANZEY. 

We  now  solicit  your  attention  to  a  brief  statement  respecting  the 
attention  devoted  to  various  studies,  and  the  degree  of  progress  therein 
made. 

Reading. — This  branch  of  study  is  of  the  highest  importance,  yet  we 
regret  to  say,  often  too  much  neglected.  It  is  frequently  a  merely 
formal  matter,  and  is  often  erroneously  regarded  by  scholars  as  only  a 
sort  of  juvenile  and  by-gone  exercise.  Some,  however,  seem  to  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  evidently  seek  to  make  progress  in  this  branch. 
The  committee  would  recommend  what  has  been  heretofore  suggested, — 
that  the  reading  lesson  be  studied,  previous  to  recitation,  like  any  other 
lesson.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  we 
trust  that  such  a  course  will  hereafter  be  pursued  more  extensively  than 
it  hitherto  has  been. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  visible  in  this  branch  of  study,  in  many 
schools,  is  highly  gratifying.  Yet  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
Rules  are  carefully  committed  to  memory,  and  the  parts  of  speech,  per- 
haps, may  readily  be  defined.  With  all  this,  however,  the  scholar  may 
have  very  little  real  knowledge  of  grammar.  What  good  can  result 
from  going  through  grammatical  exercises  in  a  merely  mechanical  manner, 
in  which  the  rules  are  not  exemplified  by  practice  ?  The  committee 
would  here  allude  to  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  mean  the  writing  of  compositions  in  the  different  schools. 
The  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  thoughts  in  an  elegant  and 
perspicuous  style,  in  graceful  and  appropriate  language,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  And,  though  this  is  an  exercise  which  scholars  are 
inclined  to  regard  with  much  dislike,  its  proper  performance  should  be 
insisted  upon  and  enforced  by  teachers.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed 
in  any  manner  to  avoid  it,  but  should  be  required  to  prepare  compo- 
sitions of  a  proper  length,  and  which  are  the  result  of  careful  attention 
and  close  thought.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  all  pupils  of  suitable  age 
and  attainments  will  be  expected  to  attend  to  this  important  department 
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of  mental  culture,  and  that  teachers  will  give  attention  to  criticism  and 
correction. 

Arithmetic. — In  this  branch,  the  attainments  of  scholars,  generally, 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  teachers,  and  to  their  own  inter- 
est and  dilligence.  The  importance  of  thoroughness  in  the  acquisition 
of  arithmetical  knowledge,  is  especially  noteworthy.  Scholars  should 
be  allowed  by  their  teachers  to  proceed  no  further  than  they  can  clearly 
understand. 

School  Committee. — W.  B.  Colbukn,  Jona.  Baknet. 


TAUNTON. 

Your  committee  are  increasingly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  studies,  especially  of  reading, 
spelling  and  mental  arithmetic.  They  have  therefore  particularly  insisted 
upon  a  constant  practice  in  these  usually  neglected  branches,  in  all  the 
schools  which  they  have  had  the  honor  to  superintend. 

The  inherent  Yankee  propensity  of  accumulation  may,  perhaps,  guard 
us  from  mistakes  in  calculation,  except  possibly  on  the  winning  side  ; 
but  the  blunders  in  spelling,  not  seldom  seen  in  letters,  written  notices, 
hand-bills  and  printed  documents  even — when  the  printer  conscientiously 
follows  the  copy — demonstrate  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  drilling 
in  the  school,  early  and  late,  will  secure  a  correct  orthography  to  the 
graduated  man  of  after  life.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  much  a 
misspelled  word  detracts  from  the  writer's  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and 
how  many  young  men  have  failed  of  good  business  situations  through 
inability  to  spell  their  correspondence  correctly,  we  believe  the  utmost 
amount  of  drilling  to  be  completely  justified.  There  is  a  school  ambi- 
tion to  crowd  forward  early  into  the  more  advanced  studies,  which, 
indeed  we  would  not  wholly  restrain  ;  but  we  would  far  sooner  have  the 
algebra  and  physiology  discarded  from  our  schools  than  that  the  spelling- 
book  should  be  neglected. 

Words  are  the  tools  of  our  social  labor ;  and  they  should  be  kept  in 
as  complete  repair  and  used  as  skilfully  as  the  chisel  and  the  saw  of  the 
carpenter.  A  letter  superfluous,  wanting  or  misplaced  in  a  word  makes 
as  unpleasant  an  impression  upon  the  eye,  as  a  gap  in  a  planing  tool 
does  upon  a  board.  The  regular  formation  of  words  in  our  language, 
and  the  fact  that  the  pronunciation  is  very  often  no  guide  to  the  ortho- 
graphy, while  they  multiply  the  difficulties  of  correct  spelling,  make  the 
labor  of  constant  practice  in  the  school-room  so  much  the  more  impera- 
tive, to  become  even  tolerably  skilful  in  avoiding  errors. 

The  necessity  of  increased  attention  to  reading  and  spelling  has  been 
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enforced  upon  your  committee,  not  only  by  these  general  considerations, 
but  still  more  impressively  by  the  fact  that  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  High  School  are  oftener  deficient  in  these  departments  than  in  any 
other.  A  comparison  of  the  average  qualifications  of  the  fifty-three 
applicants  of  the  past  year,  as  recorded  in  the  result  of  their  examination, 
shows  that  while  grammar  averages  eight  upon  a  scale  of  ten,  spelling 
averages  only  six  and  three-fourths.  The  record  of  previous  years  is 
no  better.     A  majority  of  the  candidates  rejected  have  failed  in  spelling. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  feel  impelled  to  insist  upon  increased 
attention  to  this  neglected  department  of  study.  We  would  urge  upon 
teachers  and  parents  the  importance,  yea,  the  necessity  of  scholars  being 
drilled  in  the  columns  of  the  spelling-book  until  they  certainly  know 
every  private  in  the  ranks,  before  they  aspire  to  promotion  amongst  the 
higher  grades  of  study.  Selected  words  of  the  reading  lesson  are  not 
enough.  The  spelling-book  is  the  proper  manual  of  discipline,  and  the 
open  floor  is  the  place  for  exercise. 

Evening  Schools, — The  suspension  of  business  during  the  last  winter 
introduced  a  great  increase  of  large  scholars  into  our  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  central  districts.  By  no  means  desirous  of  excluding  them, 
and  yet  unable  to  accommodate  them  in  our  already  crowded  school- 
rooms, it  became  an  important  practical  question  how  far  our  responsi- 
bilities on  this  subject  extended.  Free  evening  schools  suggested  a 
plan  by  which  the  pressure  upon  our  day  schools  could  be  reduced  and 
also  the  benefits  of  our  free  school  system  could  be  extended  to  all 
desirous  of  enjoying  them.  The  statute  gave  to  the  school  committee 
the  supervision  of  such  when  established  by  the  town;  but  the  town  in 
the  present  instance  had  given  the  committee  no  authority  to  establish 
them  at  public  expense,  and  we  were  far  from  any  inclination  to  assume 
such  authority.  Through  the  voluntary  ofi"er  of  several  teachers  of  the 
day  schools  and  other  gentlemen,  of  their  services  as  instructors,  the 
committee  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  fur  opening  a  free  evening 
school  in  a  convenient  location,  without  any  expense  to  the  town.  But 
probably  through  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  school  or  of  the 
notices,  the  number  of  applicants  did  not  seem  to  justify  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  project,  and  it  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  Yet  the 
feasibility  of  the  idea  has  not  been  discarded.  The  plan  of  evening 
schools,  free  to  all  who  wish  to  attend  them,  is  in  successful  operation  in 
many  other  populous  communities,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
necessarily  be  a  failure  in  this  town,  when  once  its  intention  and  mode  are 
fully  understood.  There  are  doubtless  many  youth  among  us  who  would 
prize  the  opportunity  of  making  further  advances  in  study,  and  would 
diligently  improve  it,  but  their  avocation  prevents  their  attendance  upon 
the  day  schools.     The   evening  is  their  only  hour   of  liberty,  and   any 
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provision  which,  may  be  made  for  their  mental  improvement  must  be 
available  to  them  then.  Debating  clubs,  reading-rooms,  lectures,  libra- 
ries afford  valuable  opportunities  for  information,  but  these  all  fail 
to  give  the  discipline  and  experimental  practice  in  the  common  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  are,  after  all,  of  the  most  value  as  foundations  to 
a  stable  after-culture  ;  and  which  are,  also,  too  often  the  most  defective. 
It  is  a  question  of  great  practical  importance,  and  in  which  your  com- 
mittee feel  a  deep  interest,  whether  some  measures  may  not  be  devised 
whereby  free  evening  schools  may  be  opened  during  the  winter  and  pro- 
perly sustained,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  as 
are  prevented  by  their  business  from  attending  the  day  schools. 

School  Committee. — Erastus  Maltby,  Andrew  Pollakd,  Charles 
H.  Brigham,  Mortimer  Blake,  J.  E.  Sandford,  J.  R.  Gushing, 
S.  F.  Upham. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


ABINGTON. 


Text-Books. — The  number  of  books  embraced  in  the  list  is  large,  and 
it  must  necessarily  be  so  to  meet  the  wants  of  so  large  a  number  of 
scholars.  It  is  certainly  no  larger,  but  very  much  smaller,  when  pre- 
scribed, than  if  the  pupil  were  left  to  make  his  own  selection. 

The  change  of  books  has  really  been  trifling.  There  have  been  two 
changes  in  the  Primary  list,  three  in  the  Intermediate,  three  in  the  Gram- 
mar, and  four  in  the  High  School  lists  ;  in  all  a  change  of  fourteen  books 
in  a  list  of  seventy -seven  prepared  some  years  ago  ;  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  these  changes  have  all  been  made  in  geographies  and  reading 
books.  The  number  of  books  prescribed  at  the  present  time  is  less  by 
five  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  previous. 

Our  reasons  for  changing  are  these  :  New  discoveries  are  continually 
being  made  in  science — new  facts  developed  ;  the  geographical  features 
of  the  various  countries  are  changing,  so  that  the  pupil  who  would  keep 
pace  with  science  in  her  rapid  strides,  cannot,  in  very  many  instances, 
depend  upon  statements  supposed  a  few  years  ago  to  be  perfectly  reliable. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  our  own  country. 

We  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  want  of  interest  which  is  always 
manifested  by  pupils  in  their  reading  lessons  when  they  have  conned 
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over  the   same  old  reading  book,  time  and  again,  for  a  long  series  of 
years. 

Again,  there  have  been  many  improvements  in  our  school  books  in 
the  manner  of  imparting  instruction. 

We  do  not  think  favorably  of  the  intelligence  of  a  community  which 
discards  all  improvements  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and  shall  we  be 
the  ones  to  discard  all  change  when  we  attempt  to  select  for  the  rising 
race  such  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  the  leading  educational 
minds  in  the  country  have  decided  to  be  the  best  ? 

Shall  we  force  our  children  to  labor  under  disadvantage  noAv,  and 
during  all  their  lives,  because  it  is  not  exactly  convenient  to  allow  them 
an  extra  dollar  or  two  for  the  purchase  of  proper  books.  If  we  pretend 
to  give  them  an  education,  let  us  give  them  the  best  we  can,  and  allow 
them  all  the  aid  we  can,  so  that  they  be  not  met  on  the  very  threshold 
of  active  life,  fresh  from  our  Abington  schools,  with  the  mortifying  con- 
viction that  what  they  have  learned  so  recently  as  facts,  are  mistaken 
ideas,  and  known  to  be  so  by  all  who  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

School  Committee. — Isaac  C.  White,  F.  F.  Foesaith,  J,  M.  Undek- 
wooD,  H.  D.  Walker,  Hokace  Reed,  J.  N.  Noyes,  Eeeridge 
Sprague,  Asa  Millet,  Reuben  Loud,  Vaenum  Lincoln. 

BRIDGE  WATER. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  often  been  called  to  the  importance  of 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  instructors ;  but,  thinking  that  it  does  not 
receive  the  observance  that  it  deserves,  we  have  thought  proper  to  call 
your  attention  to  it  again.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  get  teachers  of  the 
right  stamp,  those  who  have  the  ability  to  educate  our  youth  wisely  ; 
and  having  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  their  services,  let  them 
be  retained,  if  possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Could  this 
course  receive  the  more  certain  approval  of  the  public,  the  results 
arising  therefrom  would  be  most  salutary ;  and  until  it  does  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  see  our  schools  in  a  truly  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

We  have  but  few  teachers  that  remain  in  one  school  more  than  one 
or  two  terms.  If  it  be  the  result  of  a  want  of  proper  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  the  instructors,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  we  are 
confident  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not,  for  the  qualifications  of  their 
successors  oftentimes  instead  of  being  better  are  inferior.  By  a  frequent 
change  of  instructors  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  great  loss  of  time,  which 
the  teacher  must  necessarily  spend  in  order  to  gain  that  information 
respecting  their  characters  and  attainments  which  will  enable  him  to 
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conduct  the  school  to  the  best  advantage.  This  waste  of  time  might  be 
saved  if  we  had  good  and  permanent  instructors.  The  scholars  would 
be  made  to  understand  more  thoroughly  whatever  they  attempted  to 
learn,  the  necessity  of  reviewing  would  be  avoided,  and  habits  of  care- 
lessness and  superficialness  would  not  be  engendered  to  the  extent  that 
they  now  are.  Whatever  is  worth  learning  at  all  is  worth  learning  well. 
We  often  forget  and  judge  of  a  child's  real  progress  by  the  number  of 
pages  that  have  been  listlessly  pored  over.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  to  decide  by  such  a  standard. 

School    Committee. — Philander   Leach,    Philander  D.    Leonard, 
Albert  G.  Boyden. 


DUXBURY. 

The  next  subject  to  which  this  committee  would  call  attention,  is  that 
of  books.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to 
determine,  in  the  first  place,  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the 
schools  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  gives  the  committee  power  to  purchase 
all  such  books  as  are  needed  for  the  reasonable  supply  of  the  pupils, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town :  such  books  to  be  placed  at  some  convenient 
depository,  to  be  sold  to  the  scholars  at  cost,  with  the  addition  of 
such  percentage  as  will  cover  the  expense  of  transportation.  An 
account  of  such  books  as  are  not  paid  for  is  returned  to  the  assessors, 
who  are  required  to  incorporate  the  items  in  the  tax  bills.  If  any  books 
are  furnished  gratuitously  to  pupils  unable  to  pay,  the  amount  goes 
into  the  general  assessment  for  town  expenses.  In  the  third  place, 
towns  are  authorized  by  vote  to  procure  all  such  text-books  as  are  pre- 
scribed to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  retain  possession  of  them  as 
town's  property,  providing  as  best  can  be  done  for  their  safe  custody 
and  preservation.  In  Duxbury,  the  course  pursued  for  many  years  has 
been  for  the  committee  to  appoint  an  agent,  to  be  paid  by  the  town, 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  purchase,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  keep  on 
hand  such  books  as  they  have  authorized.  These  books  have  been 
delivered  a  d  charged  to  the  teachers  as  the  committee  have  directed ; 
each  teacher  has  been  required  to  keep  an  account  with  the  pupils,  col- 
lect the  pay,  so  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term,  make  return 
to  the  agent  of  all  moneys  received,  of  the  names  of  all  parents  and 
guardians  who  have  not  paid,  with  the  amount  charged,  and  the  kind 
and  number  of  books  for  which  charges  have  been  made. 

If  this  system  be  adopted,  it  requires  some  modifications.  The  books 
have  been  purchased  by  the  agent,  heretofore,  upon  condition  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made  when  the  teachers  made  their  returns,  or  the  town 
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had  collected  the  taxes.  This  amounts  to  asking  a  long  credit,  for  which 
the  merchant  must  compensate  himself  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
books.  They  could  have  been  obtained  at  considerable  reduction  had 
the  agent  been  authorized  in  proper  form,  to  draw  upon  the  town's 
treasury,  to  meet  the  amount  of  his  purchases,  and  one  fruitful  source 
of  perplexity  at  the  same  time  avoided.  Some  improvement  might  be 
introduced,  also,  into  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts.  The  agent 
should  be  furnished  with  a  day-book,  in  which  he  should  make  an  entry 
of  all  books  delivered,  or  sold,  and  none  to  be  delivered  or  sold  but 
upon  the  order  or  application  of  the  teacher,  parent  or  guardian,  or 
some  member  of  the  committee,  the  name,  in  all  cases,  of  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  pay  being  given  or  designated  in  the  order,  as  also 
the  number  of  the  district.  Such  number  and  name,  together  Avith  the 
name  of  the  person  sending  the  order,  and  of  the  one  to  whom  the 
books  were  delivered,  to  be  entered  into  the  above-named  book,  ruled  in 
a  convenient  form  for  such  purpose.  All  books  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery 
when  sold  to  persons  not  taxable ;  and  all  not  paid  for  upon  delivery, 
to  go  into  the  tax  bills  ;  the  book  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
assessors  at  such  times  as  they  might  require  it.  The  entries,  marked 
paid,  would  show  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  agent, 
or  the  sums  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury.  If  books,  in  any  case,  are 
gratuitously  distributed,  it  should  be  by  application  to  and  by  order 
of  some  member  of  the  committee,  and  so  designated  in  the  agent's 
book.  By  this  system  the  bills  of  the  merchant  in  the  possession  of 
the  treasurer  would  designate  what,  and  Avhat  amount  of  books  had 
been  purchased,  and  the  book  of  the  agent  would  show,  what  and  what 
amount  had  been  sold.  For  the  convenience  of  the  assessors  the  day- 
book might  be  journalized  by  the  a^-ent. 

This  method  of  supply  has  its  advantages.  The  books  can  be 
obtained  at  as  little  cost,  perhaps,  as  by  any  other  ;  by  a  judicious  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  a  gradual  substitution  of  new 
for  old,  a  change  may  be  easily  effected  when  needed ;  it  effectually 
puts  the  control  of  the  books  into  the  power  of  the  committee  ;  it  offers 
the  means  of  a  ready  supply  without  a  large  accumulation,  and  devolves 
the  care  and  cost  upon  those  who  have  the  use  of  them.  There  are  not 
a  few  considerations,  however,  which  recommend  the  law  by  which  the 
town  is  authorized  to  assume  the  ownership  of  the  books  as  well  as  the 
purchase.  We  have  once  before  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  parents  have 
not  the  absolute  control  of  their  minor  children ;  those  children  have 
indefeasible  rights,  that  no  parental  claim  can  cancel  ;  and  the  social 
relations  of  a  community  give  to  all  belonging  thereto,  the  privilege  of 
demanding  that  children,  during  their  minority,  shall  be  trained,  so  far 
as  possible,  for  those  relative  obligations  and  duties  which  will  come  to 
d* 
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rest  upon  them.  This  interest  of  the  public  in  the  education  of  the 
young, — this  right  to  authority  in  their  training, — generates  a  corres- 
ponding claim  upon  the  public  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  the  sup- 
port of  the  young  devolves,  to  provide  the  means  of  their  education ; 
hence  it  is,  that  the  law  rightfully  makes  it  obligatory,  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  a  community,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  public  schools  ;  each 
person  to  pay  according  to  the  valuation  of  his  estate  in  the  main,  as  it 
is  in  respect  to  temporal  possessions  that  the  public  are  regarded,  how- 
ever erroneously,  as  having  the  greatest  interests  at  stake  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Now,  books  ought  to  be  regarded  as  teachers  ;  they 
are  the  instruments  with  which  the  teacher  works  ;  they  are  as  necessary 
as  is  the  living  instructor  ;  and,  if  school-houses  and  teachers  are  right- 
fully provided  at  the  public  expense,  why  not  books?  The  same  argu- 
ment that  would  exclude  books,  would  exclude  the  legislative  power  from 
the  right  of  determining  what  books  shall  be  used  in  schools  ;  as  it  is 
excluded  from  determining  what  food  shall  be  provided,  or  what  church 
shall  be  attended ;  it  would  go  to  prove  that  those  who  have  children, 
should  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  their  education,  as  of  their  support;  it 
would,  in  fact,  strike  at  the  foundation  of  our  common  school  system, 
and  establish,  instead,  a  grade  of  private  schools  with  all  their  anti- 
republican  tendencies.  Our  view  is  that  the  town  should  provide  and 
own  the  school-houses,  furnish  the  fuel,  select  and  employ  the  teachers, 
and  provide  the  books,  and  then  the  inhabitants  should  be  authorized  to 
demand  the  attendance  of  children,  under  established  conditions,  during 
the  time,  or  a  definite  portion  of  it,  while  such  schools  should  be  in 
operation.  To  require  the  districts  to  furnish  the  fixtures,  and  the 
parents  to  furnish  the  books,  is  much  the  same  as  leaving  it  at  the 
option  of  towns  to  make  their  own  terms  with  their  representatives,  and 
requiring  that  they  furnish  them  with  seats,  stationery  and  papers, 
while  the  legislature  is  in  session,  and  pay  them  at  the  adjournment. 
The  cost  to  the  town,  as  such,  of  thus  furnishing  the  books,  would  be 
increased,  while  the  cost  of  the  books  might  be  possibly  less  ;  but  there 
would  be  greater  equality  in  the  equipment  of  the  schools,  and  a  great 
relief  to  many  who  are  not  able  to  provide  their  children  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  books  which  they  ought  to  have.  Under  this  system 
the  agency  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  duty  of  providing 
and  furnishing  the  schools  lodged  with  the  committee  in  consultation, 
if  thought  best,  with  the  board  of  selectmen.  The  books  might  be 
deposited  with  the  treasurer,  who  should  keep  an  account  of  all 
purchases,  with  a  file  of  the  vouchers,  and  of  all  books  delivered  per- 
sonally to  the  committee,  or  upon  the  order  of  any  member  thereof,  and 
by  them  a  list  of  such  as  should  be  placed  in  each  school ;  provision 
being  made  for  the  taking  an  account  of  stock  in  each,  at  stated  times, 
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and  for  the  proper  use  and  custody  thereof  during  the  terms  and  the 
vacations.  These  are  the  considerations,  in  part  and  in  brief,  which 
incline  the  committee  to  favor  this  latter  mode  of  supplying  the  schools 
with  books  and  stationery ;  the  latter  being  requisite  as  well  as  the 
former. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  Stetsox,  Josiah  Mooke. 


EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  these  suggestions,  any  radical  change  in  the 
present  system.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  as  a 
community,  we  are  prepared  for  any  essential  variation  from  the  present 
order  of  things  relating  to  the  interests  of  education.  It  is  now  our 
deliberate  conviction,  that  to  establish  a  High  School,  or  a  graded  system 
of  schools  generally  in  this  town,  with  the  present  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, the  pecuniary  and  other  disadvantages  under  which  we  labor,  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of  education  in  our  community  ;  for 
the  attempt  would  be  almost  sure  to  fail,  and  by  the  re-action  carry  us 
back  towards  the  former  day  of  small  things.  A  proper  unanimity  of 
feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  reached,  nor  are  present  disabilities  likely  to  be 
removed  for  years  to  come.  We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  the  present 
order  of  things  as  likely  to  continue,  with  little  variation,  for  a  consider- 
able period  into  the  future.  There  may  be  a  partial  grading  of  the  schools, 
in  tv\^o  or  three  districts,  before  long,  and  some  changes  corresponding  in 
school  accommodations.  Js^ot  much  beyond  this,  in  the  way  of  change,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  with  the  expectation  of  per- 
manency. The  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  under  present 
circumstances,  expediency  demands  of  the  friends  of  education,  that  they 
cease  from  agitating  the  overturning  of  the  present  system,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  High  School,  and  bend  their  energies  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  present  system. 

With  this  view,  your  committee  would  recommend  the  employment 
generally  of  female  teachers.  There  is  probably  not  a  school  in  town  which 
could  not  be  profitably  conducted  by  females  of  superior  education,  skill 
in  teaching,  and  energetic  character.  This  class  of  teachers  has  latterly 
been  employed  very  successfully,  in  some  of  our  winter  schools.  In  two 
districts  there  have  been  no  other  instructors  for  two  or  three  years — 
and  the  schools  kept  in  them  have  been  well  managed.  In  one  of  these 
districts  the  prevailing  feeling  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  never  been 
favored  with  better  instruction.  In  these  districts,  and  in  one  or  two 
others  in  which  there  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  very  long  sum- 
mer schools,  extending  well  into  the  autumn,  and  which  were  taught  by 
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energetic  and  skilful   teachers,  there  has  been  a  striking  change  in  the 
relative  rank  of  the  schools,  as  compared  with  others  in  town. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  State,  as  respects  the  employ- 
ment of  female  teachers,  within  a  few  years,  as  maybe  seen  by  consulting 
the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  now  consists 
of  females,  both  for  the  winter  and  summer,  and  the  number  appears 
to  be  increasing  every  year.  The  quicker  sensibilities  and  livelier 
affections  natural  to  woman,  adapt  teachers  of  this  class,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  to  the  work  of  instructing  young  minds.  There  may  be,  now 
and  then,  a  few  large  advanced  pupils,  who  might  receive  more  benefit 
from  a  male  teacher,  if  of  superior  qualifications  ;  but  for  these,  we  have 
an  academy  in  town  whose  doors  are  always  open,  and  where  they  would 
receive  the  advantage  of  being  under  the  same  teachers,  from  term  to 
term.  But  considering  the  fact,  that  by  the  sole  employment  of  female 
teachers  between  two  and  three  months  might  be  added  to  the  yearly 
length  of  the  schools  in  most  of  the  districts,  with  the  same  money  now 
raised  ;  that  for  half  of  the  children,  at  least,  female  supervision  would  be 
preferable  ;  and  that,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils,  it  would  be  equally 
as  good  as  any  ;  and  that  a  teacher,  tried  and  found  to  be  of  superior 
excellence  and  adaptation  for  a  particular  school  might  be  retained  for 
several  terms  in  succession  by  this  means — your  committee  Avould 
recommend  their  employment  generally  in  the  schools,  both  winter  and 
summer.  If  there  should  be  objection  to  this  plan,  and  a  general  willing- 
ness be  felt  to  try  the  benefits  of  a  High  School  for  a  year,  (which, 
however,  your  committee  presume  will  not  be  felt,)  then,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  female  teachers  only,  in  the  now  existing  schools,  and  keeping 
them  in  operation  no  more  months  than  at  present,  there  might  be  saved 
between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  This  sum,  with  a  little  added  for 
fuel  and  incidental  expenses,  would  support  a  High  School  for  a  year. 
And  the  experiment  might  be  made  in  the  town-house,  with  a  little 
fitting  up.  The  committee,  however,  do  not  propose  this  plan  for 
improving  the  schools,  for  they  presume  the  town  would  not  think  of 
adopting  it. 

School  Committee. — P.  B.  Wilcox,  Thojias  Conant. 


HALIFAX. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  (which  we  believe  to  be  well 
grounded)  that  the  more  advanced  scholars  in  our  schools,  are,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  term,  put  back  to  review,  and  kept  back,  because 
others  of  their  class  could  not  travel  with  them  ;   and  at  the  end  of  the 
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term  they  come  out  but  very  slightly  in  advance  of  their  position  at 
commencement,  compared  with  what  they  might  have  achieved  had  they 
been  classed  differently.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  teachers,  as  many 
suppose.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system ;  for  so  long  as  our  schools  are 
filled  with  all  grades  of  scholars,  from  the  learner  of  the  alphabet  to  the 
scholar  in  algebra  and  history,  numbering  forty-five  and  sometimes  fifty 
in  one  school,  it  must  be  very  evident  to  all,  that  there  must  be  a  great 
many  classes,  and  some  large  ones.  Now  in  order  to  give  the  advanced 
scholar  a  full  chance  for  improvement,  he  must  be  classed  with  others 
of  his  capacity  and  attainments.  This  would  increase  the  number  of 
classes  and  shorten  the  time  for  recitation ;  for  the  teacher  cannot 
break  up  a  class  and  make  two  of  it  lest  one  of  them  should  not  recite 
at  all ;  therefore  the  scholar  must  keep  in  his  class,  doomed  to  be  the 
victim  of  another's  stupidity.  The  teacher  is  controlled  by  these  circum- 
stances, and  is  compelled  to  do  violence  to  his  own  judgment  by  the 
position  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Let  such  scholars  be  placed  in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade — let  the 
teacher  class  them  according  to  their  abilities,  and  we  shall  see  a  degree 
of  improvement  never  known  in  our  schools  heretofore,  and  which  has 
been  deemed  fabulous  by  others,  until  they  had  given  it  a  trial. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  this  system — one  of  which  is,  the 
distance  would  be  too  great  for  children  to  walk.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  a  more  healthy  exercise  than  such  a  walk  twice  a  day  for  any  well 
boy  or  girl  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  and  do  not  believe  that 
any  other  employment  during  the  time  required  fur  such  a  walk  would 
be  equally  profitable.  The  fact  is,  we  are,  as  a  people,  becoming  too 
much  afraid  of  walking  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  history  of  those 
who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  from  Halifax 
to  Plymouth,  to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  although  we  have  improved  greatly  in  some  respects,  we  have 
sadly  degenerated  in  this.  There  have  been  instances  in  our  town  of 
boys  attending  school  in  Plympton, — a  distance  of  five  miles, — going 
and  returning  every  day  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  damage 
receiA^ed  by  it. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  Chukchill,  Andkew  Richmond,  Chas. 
H.  Paike. 

HINGHAM. 

The  legislature  of  1857,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  public  instruction,  introduced  six  additional  studies  into  schools  of  the 
rank  of  those  here  styled  "  Grammar  Schools,"  viz.  :  general  history, 
chemistry,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  the  civil  polity  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language. 
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This  law  accounts  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  two  classes,  one  in  the 
Grammar  School  for  boys,  and  the  other  in  the  Grammar  School  for 
girls  in  the  north  ward.  There  is  unquestionably  a  just  point  of  limita- 
tion to  the  number  of  studies  that  can  be  profitably  attended  to  at  one 
time.  One  thing  seems  desirable  that  the  kind  of  studies  should  be 
selected  with  discreet  prospective  regard,  and  that  the  number  should 
•  not  be  so  great  as  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  scholar  ;  waste  his  energies, 
and  make  all  his  acquirements  superficial. 

The  multiplication  of  studies  involves  the  increase  of  classes,  and  this 
increase  subtracts  from  the  time  that  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each, 
and  thus  defeats,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase,  an  important  object  of 
classification,  the  saving  of  time. 

The  subject  of  studies  is  a  prolific  one,  involving  the  important 
inquiry,  "  What  direction  must  be  given  to  the  studies  of  scholars  that 
they  may  realize  in  their  acquisitions  the  highest  and  best  results  con- 
templated in  the  establishment  of  common  schools?" — the  answer  to 
which  would  be  as  diverse  as  the  different  points  of  observation  from 
which  it  might  be  viewed. 

In  one  particular,  probably,  a  large  majority  would  coincide,  that  an 
essential  aim  should  be  to  have  scholars  acquire  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  elemental  branches  of  an  English  education,  to  be  adorned 
with  all  the  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the 
safeguards  of  liberty.  Not  at  the  sacrifice  of  individuality;  not  by 
travelling  in  the  deep,  dark  channels  of  listless  routine,  nor  by  the 
impulse  of  hurtful  appliances;  but  by  being. aroused  and  attracted 
onward  and  upward  by  the  inspirations  of  genius  attired  with  virtues 
whose  foundations  are  deeply  laid  in  the  love  of  God,  and  devoted 
obedience  to  all  his  known  will. 

School  Committee — James  S.  Lewis,  Quincy  Bicknell,  IIeueen  O. 
Speague. 


MARSHFIELD. 

The  arrangements  of  the  groiinds  about  the  school-house  should  be 
such  as  to  feed  a  taste  for  the  neat  and  refined.  The  premises  should 
not  be  incumbered  by  unsightly  objects,  and  there  should  be  good 
scope  for  the  games  which  belong  to  the  recess  and  intermission  ;  Avhich 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  unnecessary  obstacles.  In  this  regard  the 
grounds  of  several  of  our  schools  call  loudly  for  reform. 

Within,  most  of  our  school-rooms  are  neat,  while  some  of  them  show 
an  amount  of  laths  robbed  of  plaster  positively  unpleasant.  In  some 
instances  are   to  be   seen  the   marks  of  boyish   thoughtfulness,  and  the 
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Yankee  propensity  to  whittling.  Here  let  us  appeal  to  tlie  children,  to 
give  all  diligence  to  preserve  the  buildings,  erected  for  their  use,  from 
being  needlessly  defaced. 

In  our  schools  are  to  be  found  assortments  of  maps  and  diagrams, 
which  not  only  serve  as  ornaments,  but  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the 
teacher  in  presenting  facts  clearly  to  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  them  in 
the  memory.  Most  of  these  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
some  of  the  maps  are  much  injured.  If  they  are  not  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  repair,  we  trust  that  they  may  be  speedily  put  in  good  order, 
and  if  too  far  gone  for  this,  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  a  new  purchase. 

In  illustrative  apparatus,  our  schools  are  very  deficient.  We  have 
been  able  to  find  but  three  globes  in  town.  We  have  before  mentioned 
one  of  these  ;  the  second  is  nearly  new,  and  in  good  order  ;  the  third, 
which  we  tracked  by  means  of  some  bits  of  broken  mounting,  is  as 
destitute  of  frame  as  if  it  were  intended  rigidly  to  represent  a  world 
revolving  unsupported  on  its  axis.  A  comparatively  small  sum,  judi- 
ciously expended,  as  here  indicated,  would  tell  powerfully  upon  the 
interests  of  our  children.  An  attraction  should  be  thrown  around  the 
spot,  which  is  to  be  so  fruitful  in  life-long  remembrances,  as  that  in 
which  the  mind  receives  its  training.  Even  the  little  sum  which  is 
required  to  purchase  a  clock  for  the  school-room,  gives  wings  to  the 
study  hours,  while  it  takes  nothing  from  their  profit. 

The  subject  of  books  and  their  changes,  has  been  always  an  interest. 
The  bill  for  books,  for  a  family  of  children,  is  frequently  of  sufiicient 
length  to  require  attention.  We  have  made  no  changes  in  this  respect  ; 
but  we  have  to  mention  a  difficulty  found  by  our  teachers  in  the  altera- 
tions made  in  the  more  recent  editions  of  authorized  books.  We  grant 
that  an  author  may  see  reasons  to  amend  somewhat,  but  when  the 
alterations  are  so  great  as  to  render  it  almost  or  quite  impracticable  to 
use  different  editions  of  the  same  book,  in  a  class,  there  is  grievous 
wrong  somewhere.  The  most  probable  reason  of  such  changes  seems  to 
be  the  ungodly  greediness  of  authors  and  publishers,  which  seeks  to  force 
the  schools  where  their  books  have  been  introduced,  to  frequent  pur- 
chases. The  books  we  have  specially  noticed  as  being  liable  to  this 
animadversion,  are  Greenleaf's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Weld's 
Grammar,  and  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  Of  these,  the  arithmetic 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  preserve  it  from 
condign  expulsion. 

In  the  education  of  our  children,  the  first  thought  should  be  relative 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  life.  What  will  be  of  every-day  impor- 
tance ?  This  is  the  first  question,  and  this  should  be  the  first  insisted 
upon.  After  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  should  stand  upon  the 
list  that  which  is  of  next  importance,  and  no  study  should  be  allowed  to 
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become  so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  other  studies  of  equal  moment.  No 
one  branch  should  steal  time  which  belongs  to  another,  lest  by  unequal 
development  in  one  direction,  the  proper  balance  of  mind  be  destroyed. 

After  the  attainment  of  a  good  scholarship,  in  the  studies  utterly 
indispensable,  there  should  be  opportunities  to  advance  to  that  which 
partakes  more  of  the  elegant  and  ornamental.  Some  of  the  more 
advanced  English  studies  are  needed  to  impart  to  the  character  a  mental 
finish  not  to  be  gained  by  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  makes 
no  demand  upon  the  imagination.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  our 
pupils,  who  have  advanced  in  mathematics,  beyond  the  line  required  for 
admission  to  college,  and  yet  who  know  nothing  of  rheioric  or  syste- 
matic composition,  and  Avhose  knowledge  of  history  is  very  scanty. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  that  this  can  be  adjusted  while  we  are 
confined  to  our  present  school  arrangements.  No  teacher  can  bestow 
the  requisite  labor  upon  scholars  of  such  varied  wants  as  those  'Avho 
attend  some  of  our  schools.  In  the  same  department,  with  pupils  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  any  High  School,  and  who  are  abundantly  prepared 
for  studies  which  require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  teacher,  will  be 
found  those  who  have  made  much  less  progress,  and  who  need  a  large 
amount  of  illustration  and  drilling,  which  they  cannot  have  if  their 
seniors  receive  the  amount  of  care  which  they  need ;  and  to  these  will 
be  united  those  who  are  unable  to  read,  thus  forming  materials  for  three 
departments.  The  inevitable  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  is,  that 
we  need  a  High  School.  In  the  present  state  of  pecuniary  affairs,  we 
present  this  subject  rather  as  a  theme  for  thought  than  innmediate  action. 

Scliool  Commitlee. — Sere:n"o  Howe,  Geo.  Leonaed,  Joseph  Hewitt. 


PLYMOUTH. 

In  all  the  schools  much  attention  has  been  given  to  what  is  strictly 
elementary,  as  being  necessary  for  all  and  indispensable  to  completeness 
in  a  finished  education.  The  art  of  reading,  a  high  and  beautiful  art, 
which  if  well  taught  taxes  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  mass  of 
teachers  more  severely,  it  is  believed,  than  almost  any  other  branch, 
has  received  a  very  liberal  share  of  time,  and  the  improvement  in  many 
schools  has  been  great.  The  spelling  exercises — often  sadly  ignored 
and  neglected — written  and  oral,  including  syllabication,  accentuation, 
analysis,  etymology,  and  orthoepy,  have  in  many  schools  been  very 
excellent.  The  definition  of  words,  especially  of  synonymes  and  words 
of  similar  sound  but  not  synonymous,  and  the  formation  of  sentences, 
oral  and  written,  containing  them,  and  shovving  nice  and  accurate  dis- 
crimination as  to  their  shades  of  meaning,  have  in  some  schools,  and  in 
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one  or  two  of  the  Primary,  been  so  conducted  as  to  constitute  for  a 
general  exercise  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  a  perfect  charm,  being  at  the 
same  time  in  a  high  degree  useful.  Indeed,  as  a  general  exercise,  a 
kind  of  "first  steps"  in  composition — one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
exercises  in  the  schools — there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  may  be  made  to 
combine  so  much  that  may  be  both  pleasant  and  useful  to  pupils,  tend- 
ing most  happily  to  wake  up  thought  and  elicit  inquiry,  putting  all 
their  knowledge  of  things  and  language  into  immediate  use,  and  what  is 
not  least,  contributing  in  no  small  degree,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may 
be  made  to  do,  to  the  culture  of  the  young  heart  as  well  as  mind,  in  the 
formation  of  a  correct  moral  sentiment. 

The  pupils  of  our  schools  are  generally  fond  of  the  exact  studies,  and 
hence  in  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  they  excel.  The  study  of 
English  grammar,  pursued  as  it  may  be  with  regard  to  strict  accuracy  in 
definition  and  application  of  the  principles  of  analysis  and  syntax,  may 
be  scarcely  less  subservient  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  than  mathe- 
matics. Indeed,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  scholars  will 
generally  relish  the  study  of  English  grammar,  and  be  profited  by  it, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  subjected  to  the  exactness  of  demonstration. 
To  say  that  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  of  great  practical  utility, 
and  therefore  important,  is  saying  too  little.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
science  that  is  in  universal  practical  use,  or  abuse,  every  day  and  hour 
of  our  life.  Every  sentence  spoken  or  v/ritten  involves  the  use  or  abuse 
of  its  laws.  It  is  the  indispensable  science.  We  have  therefore  given 
the  study  a  somewhat  higher  place  in  tha  schools  than  it  has  heretofore 
occupied,  and  we  think  it  entitled  to  still  greater  prominence.  The 
study  should  in  fact  be  commenced  in  the  Primary  School,  and  the 
teacher  should  be  the  grammar,  just  as  the  teacher  should  be,  in  the 
rich  furniture  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  the  best  text- book  on  every 
subject  taught.  Were  it  so,  fewer  inelegant  and  uncouth  forms  of 
speech  would  stick  like  wax  to  the  children  as  they  pass  up  to  the 
Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and  thenceforth  to  be  men  and  women, 
mortifying  often  their  better  taste,  but  defying  their  utmost  eff'orts  to 
correct  them. 

In  the  study  of  geography  much  attention  has  been  given  in  all  the 
schools  to  map-drawing.  The  maps,  in  many  instances,  have  been  very 
excellent,  doing  the  pupils  great  credit  for  accuracy  and  good  taste  in 
execution.  Map-drawing  is  indispensable  to  any  high  success  in  the 
study  of  geography,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  facility  chil- 
dren, even  those  of  the  Primary  Schools,  learn  to  construct  their  maps. 
They  never  fail  to  be  interested  in  these  exercises,  and  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  is  far  more  exact  and  permanent  than  that  obtained  by 
any  other  method.  There  is  yet,  however,  as  we  think,  great  room  for 
e* 
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improvement  in  the  elementary  text-books  on  this  subject,  and  of  course, 
in  the  general  manner  in  which  it  is  taught.  The  books  lack  true 
philosophy  of  construction.  Book-keeping,  confined  heretofore  to  the 
High  School,  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  all  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  several  of  the  remote  mixed  schools.  This  study,  as  a 
practical  application  of  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  useful  in  every  department  of  common  business  life,  and  in  our 
opinion,  every  boy  and  girl  too,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  it 
before  they  end  their  school  days.  Many  a  man  who  is  penniless  at 
fifty,  had  he  been  a  good  accountant,  might  have  been  worth  a  fortune. 
The  study  of  history,  both  genei-al  and  particular,  especially  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  made  somewhat  more  prominent  in  the 
schools,  but  deserves,  as  we  think,  still  more  attention.  The  great 
moral  and  political  lessons  connected  with  the  origin,  growth,  prosperity 
and  genius  of  our  Republic,  now  attracting  towards  itself  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world,  should  be  as  familiar  to  our  children  as  household  words. 
The  text-books  in  this  department  are  not  without  essential  defects,  and 
furnish  a  fine  field  for  the  trial  of  skill  in  preparations  more  perfect. 

Superintendent. — A.  Harvey. 

ROCHESTER. 

In  our  judgment  the  teacher's  profession  occupies  too  low  a  position 
in  the  scale  of  human  labor  and  human  honors.  The  evil  has  its  origin 
deep  down  in  the  constitution  of  the  community,  and  lies  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  special  remedy  that  we  can  here  apply.  Still,  a  glance  at 
the  subject  may  lead  to  some  practical  benefit,  by  inciting  us  to  a  more 
thorough  self-examination  and  an  honest  determination  to  place  our- 
selves as  nearly  right  in  this  matter  as  a  conscientious  adaptation  to 
circumstances  will  permit.  This  difficulty  originates  in  the  very  ground 
principles  of  society — in  the  moving  causes  and  springs  of  action  which 
grow  upon  us  insensibly,  and  are  finally  manifested  as  our  leading 
characteristics.  Two  of  these  more  prominent  characteristics  are  selfish- 
ness and  disinterestedness.  These  are  manifested  in  almost  every 
department  of  life — in  public  bodies  and  private  circles — in  the  whole 
scope  of  business,  government,  social  intercourse  and  education.  In 
the  matter  of  schools,  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that  whatever  is  done, 
must  be  done  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  and  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense, — thus  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  dis- 
interestedness of  those  having  the  care  and  management  of  these  vital 
interests. 
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Teachers  should  seek  a  broad,  deep,  thorough  and  generous  culture 
of  the  heart  and  soul.  Intelligence,  or  information  comes  from  without, 
and  may  be  acquired  from  men  and  books,  but  not  so  with  knowledge. 
We  cannot  acquire  knoAvledge  from  any  exterior  source  whatever.  We 
go  down  into  our  souls  and  work  them  like  mines,  and  the  shining  ore 
wrought  out  is  knowledge. 

The  earnest  and  faithful  teacher  considers  his  profession  one  of 
responsibility,  and  does  not  assume  its  duties  carelessly,  but  enters 
upon  them  with  a  consciousness  of  their  importance,  and  seeks  to  dis- 
charge them  with  a  fidelity  that  looks  to  one's  own  conscience  for 
approval  and  to  God  himself  for  his  reward. 

That  teacher  who  is  most  thoroughly  educated,  whose  manners  are 
most  polished,  and  whose  taste  is  most  refined,  unquestionably  has  the 
most  influence  with  his  patrons,  and  is  the  most  certain  to  secure  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  and  consequently  it  follows  that  his 
government  is  the  best,  and  that  he  will  impart  instruction  the  most 
rapidly  and  effectively.  To  teach  children  correctly  is  a  difficult  as  well 
as  an  important  work.     Only  a  few  are  found  adequate  to  its  performance. 

School  Committee. — J.  W.  Phipps,  E.  W.  Hakrington. 


SCITUATE. 

But  whether  the  district  system  be  continued  or  not,  we  must  still  be 
permitted  to  recommend,  as  one  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  this  town, 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  High  School,  for  the  whole  people. 
While  a  union  of  three  districts  may  very  naturally  excite  jealousy  and 
discord,  the  same  union  of  all  in  a  high  object  may,  as  naturally,  pro- 
mote peace  and  unity. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  political  economy,  that  Avhen  a  com- 
munity do  not  prosper,  it  must  be  from  one  of  two  causes  ;  either  from 
a  deficiency  in  material  resources  in  the  locality,  or  from  a  want  of  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  in  the  people  to  discover  and  draw  them  forth,  or 
provide  some  substitute.  Hence  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people  may 
prosper  even  in  a  barren  soil  and  severe  climate,  by  devising  other  means 
of  support,  as  manufacturers,  or  converting  mountains  of  granite  and 
fields  of  ice  into  treasures  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold.  Scituate 
has  been  considered,  by  high  authority,  the  best  soil  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  the  county ;  it  has  a  tolerable  harbor,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  sea  at  hand,  and  yet  we  are  sadly  deteriorating.  Our  children 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age  are  less  now  than  when  the  town  was 
divided,  nine  years  since,  33  less  than  in  1853,  and  it  is  feared  we  are 
sinking  in  other  respects. 
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Our  schools  are  further  proof  of  the  same  tendencies.  The  year  just 
closed  shows  only  eight  pupils  in  algebra  and  two  in  primary  book- 
keeping ;  while  three  years  since  there  were  thirty-one  in  algebra,  ten 
in  Latin,  ten  in  Milton,  nine  in  natural  philosophy,  seven  in  physiology, 
four  in  Watts  on  the  Mind,  three  in  geometry,  and  two  in  ancient 
geography;  or  seventy-six  in  advanced  studies,  to  ten  of  the  present 
year. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  arrest  all  this  degeneracy,  and  turn  the 
scale  to  one  of  increasing  prosperity  ?  The  most  effectual  remedy 
within  our  reach  is  believed  to  be,  educate  the  young,  intellectually  and 
morally.  And  to  promote  this  object  most  efficiently,  the  experience  of 
many  years  assures  us  that  a  High  School,  properly  conducted,  is  the 
very  instrumentality  we  most  need.  Both  parents  and  children  need 
the  stimulus  of  such  a  school  to  awaken  their  ambition  and  zeal  for 
improvement.  The  thought  that  we  had  no  High  School  the  past  year 
has  thrown  our  schools  back  in  every  respect.  A  large  number  of  the 
older  pupils  have  absented  themselves  from  school  altogether,  especially 
in  the  summer  and  fall  terms.  The  year  before  we  had  a  High  School, 
only  six  were  in  school  in  summer  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
last  year  only  seven,  while  the  years  of  the  High  School  show  an 
attendance  of  26  to  30.  Few  lads,  especially  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  are  willing  to  attend  a  school  taught  by  a  female,  and  where 
all  ages  mingle  to  the  child  of  four  years.  The  experiment  of  a  High 
School  those  three  years,  was  all  perhaps  that  could  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Without  a  proper  school-room,  and  unfortu- 
nate in  most  of  its  teachers,  having  six  during  the  three  years,  what 
more  could  have  been  expected  ?  Commencing  amid  great  indifference 
and  opposition,  it  was  gradually  gaining  the  confidence  of  all,  and  even 
those  most  hostile  to  the  plan  have  joined  in  its  commendation,  while 
they  could  have  its  control.  But  laying  aside  all  personal  considera- 
tions, how  desirable  that  all  should  unite  in  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school  ?  One  hundred  and  thirteen  High  Schools  already  exist  in 
Massachusetts,  nearly  all  of  which  have  come  into  existence  v/ithin  the 
last  ten  years,  forming  a  glowing  peculiarity  of  our  noble  system  of 
Public  Schools.  Why  should  we  be  among  the  last  to  adopt  it,  and 
especially  while  Ave  must  so  deeply  feel  our  need  of  it  ?  As  no  printed 
report  has  been  circulated  heretofore,  presenting  to  all  our  families  the 
advantages  of  such  a  school,  your  committee  would  here  briefly  state  a 
mere  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important,  for  candid  examination. 

1.  A  High  School,  when  once  in  successful  operation,  will  satisfy  the 
largest  class  of  our  citizens.  The  seven  districts  will  not  be  long 
contented  to  give  a  High  School  to  three,  while  deprived  of  the  like 
privileges  themselves. 
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2.  It  will  he  most  economical,  costing  less  to  impart  the  same  amount 
of  instruction,  and  will  most  fully  equalize  tlie  school  privileges  to  all 
the  citizens. 

3.  This  plan  grades  the  schools  most  perfectly,  securing  a  result  of 
the  highest  importance.  No  brmch  can  be  taught  satisfactorily,  where 
every  thing  is  taught.  This  plan  brings  the  advanced  pupils  from  all  the 
schools  into  larger  classes,  under  a  competent  teacher,  and  leaves  the 
Primary  Schools  to  their  appropriate  teachers  and  studies. 

4.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  school  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  rich,  and 
will  thus  enable  some  of  our  brightest  pupils  to  rise  to  the  higher  sta- 
tions of  usefulness.  The  rich  can  afford  to  send  their  children  abroad 
to  school  ;   most  others  cannot. 

5.  This  plan  has  an  elevating  and  refining  influence,  by  bringing  all 
the  most  mature  minds  to  associate  together,  and  will  thus  tend  to  pro- 
mote future  union  through  the  town.  The  classes  may  be  systemati- 
cally arranged  to  graduate  as  in  higher  institutions,  and  the  alumni  of 
the  High  School  may  hereafter  unite  in  an  association  for  further  mutual 
improvement,  as  they  are  already  doing  in  other  places.  How  much 
more  pleasing,  as  well  as  useful,  such  gatherings,  to  those  of  mere 
amusement  and  dissipation. 

6.  This  plan  furnishes  a  most  wholesome  stimulus  to  both  parents 
and  children,  as  past  experience  already  testifies,  and  will  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  through 
the  town,  while  order,  industry,  the  value  of  real  estate,  human  happi- 
ness and  respectability,  will  be  vastly  promoted. 

Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages,  very  imperfectly  developed, 
which  would  spring  from  a  good  High  School,  in  connection  with  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate,  wisely  arranged  and  conducted.  If  schools 
in  general  are  a  blessing  to  the  community,  then  the  better  those  schools 
the  greater  the  blessing.  A  High  School  is  only  another  name  for  a 
superior  school — one  of  the  best — one  as  high  and  as  good  as  the  com- 
bined talent  and  wisdom  of  the  towa  can  make  it,  going  up  higher  every 
year.  No  one,  therefore,  can  be  intelligently  opposed  to  a  High  School, 
unless  he  is  opposed  to  all  schools,  or  can  show  a  more  excellent  way 
of  securing  the  highest  good.  To  oppose  such  a  school,  because  one 
lives  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  has  no  child  to  enjoy  it,  is  ground  no  intel- 
ligent or  honorable  man  can  hold  for  a  moment;  for  any  man  who  has 
property,  or  honor,  or  life  to  protect,  is  richly  benefited  by  every  dollar 
well  expended  in  public  education.  Our  experiment  has  also  proved 
that  distance  is  no  barrier  to  a  High  School  in  Scituate.  Some  of  the 
most  constant  pupils  came  from  our  extreme  borders,  and  the  school  was 
usually  more  than  full.  In  due  time  let  there  be  a  suitable  house,  well 
located  and  furnished,  and  above  all  a  suitable  teacher,  who  may  labor 
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for  a  series  of  years,  and  let  all  the  town  unite  in  tlie  one  great  object 
— a  high  standard  of  public  education,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  such  effort 
would  become  more  and  more  apparent  from  year  to  year. 

Money  thus  expended  will  yield  the  highest  percentage  of  any  in 
stock  or  trade,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  fluctuation,  or  a  financial  crisis. 
A  good  education  cannot  be  squandered,  but  may  enable  its  possessor 
to  secure  a  fortune,  or  regain  one  if  lost.  Yet  this  is  the  least  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  question ;  the  increased  usefulness  and  social  or  indi- 
vidual enjoyment,  arising  from  this  blessing,  are  vastly  superior.  There 
is  now  a  vast  waste  of  uncultivated'mind,  throughout  this  entire  region, 
of  which  our  many  uncultivated  fields  and  brambles  are  a  striking  em- 
blem. Let  there  be  a  liberal,  but  wise  outlay  of  expenditure  on  this 
improved  system  of  our  schools,  and  let  there  be  perseverance  and  unity 
of  eff'ort  to  render  the  system  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  but  a  few  years 
would  pass  before  evident  marks  of  improvement  would  everywhere 
appear,  not  only  in  our  fields  and  habitations,  but  in^the  general  sobriety 
and  behavior  of  our  youth.  Instead  of  the  intoxicating  cup,  the  card 
table,  and  the  dance,  with  profanity  and  scenes  of  dissipation  and  ruin, 
all  frequently  combined,  we  should  have  the  public  library,  the  lyceum, 
industry,  enterprise  and  virtue,  with  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  a  thousand  elevating  and  improving  influences  all  around  us.  Such 
is  the  picture  we  have  often  drawn  in  imagination  for  this  people  ;  a 
picture,  not  of  idle  fancy,  but  established  on  the  sound  principles  of 
truth  and  human  experience,  elsewhere  enjoyed.  But  so  long  as  this 
party  feeling  predominates,  and  one  plan  is  tried  this  year,  and  over- 
thrown for  another  the  next,  so  long  shall  we  remain  in  darkness  and 
confusion.  Some  general  system  should  be  adopted — the  best  if  pos- 
sible— and  then  be  persevered  in  with  diligence,  and  there  would  be 
prospect  of  improvement. 

School   Committee. — Daniel   Wight,   Jr.,    Jesse    D.     Hutchinson, 
Geobge  M.  Allen. 
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TRURO. 

With  pleasure  we  have  beheld  a  departure  from  a  system  which  has 
too  much  obtained  formerly  among  teachers,  viz.  :  lumbering  the  mind 
with  arbitrary  rules  and  abstract  ideas,  and  converting  the  noblest  work 
of  the  Creator  into  a  mere  machine.  We  now  see  the  teachers  incul- 
cating principles  and  teaching  their  pupils  to  think — the  true  aim  of 
education. 

On  many  occasions,  in  times  past,  in  visiting  schools,  we  could  com- 
pare the  pupils  to  nothing  better  than  so  many  "  hurdy  gurdies,"  which 
by  adjusting  the  gauge  and  turning  the  crank,  would  grind  out  a  certain 
set  of  tunes,  in  which  there  would  be  felt  no  soul,  thought  or  expression. 
So  with  those  pupils  if  called  upon  to  read,  it  Avas  done  in  true  "  hurdy 
gurdy "  style.  No  fault  could  be  found  in  the  pronunciation;  they 
were  remarkably  exact  to  "keep  the  voice  up  at  a  comma  till  you  can 
count  one,"  at  a  semi-colon  "  till  you  can  count  two,"  at  a  colon  "  till 
you  can  count  three;  "  at  a  period,  "  let  the  voice  fall  and  count  four." 
No  exception  to  these  rules,  unless  it  was  some  genius  who,  dictated  by 
nature,  would  break  through  the  rules  of  the  text-book  and  the  oft 
repeated  admonitions  of  his  teacher,  and  would  dare  to  breathe  some 
soul  into  his  exercise. 

And  thus  have  we  seen  teachers,  with  text-book  in  hand  during  the 
recitation,  like  a  man  upon  his  crutches  who  dare  not  trust  his  weight 
upon  his  own  limbs  for  fear  of  falling.  Also,  the  pupils  often,  after 
giving  the  rule  verbatim,  as  in  the  text-book,  when  asked  the  reason  of 
the  rule,  have  been  content  to  say  the  book  says  so,  not  being  able  to 
demonstrate  one  single  principle.  This  system  we  consider  wrong.  We 
repeat,  the  true  aim  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pppil  to  think ;  prin- 
ciples instead  of  mere  words.  So  may  we  make  every  scholar  a  self- 
educator. 

This  is  the  system  that  has  prevailed  very  much  in  our  schools  during 
the  past  year.  We  have  visited  schools  where  not  only  the  crutches  of 
the  teacher  were  laid  aside,  but  those  also  of  the  pupils,  and  they  were 
not  only  able  to  stand  alone,  but  to  run  also,  depending  upon  their  own 
understanding  for  their  demonstration,  rather  than  upon  any  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  book,  showing  at  once  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  principle. 
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We  would  not  ba  understood  as  being  in  favor  of  banishing  from  our 
scbool-room  the  text-book;  but  we  would  have  our  teachers  more 
independent  of  it  than  they  formerly  were. 

The  subject  of  reading  is  undergoing  a  change  also  in  our  schools. 
By  the  indefutigable  zeal  of  our  teachers  the  pupils  have  learned  that 
they  are  sentient  and  emotional  beings,  endowed  with  thought  and  s  ul. 
And  we  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have  perceived  this  in  their  marked 
improvement  in  their  reading  exercises. 

We  think  we  may  say  we  feel  somewhat  indebted  for  the  improve- 
ment to  the  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  this  place  last  spring,  and  to 
the  visit  ot  the  State  School  Agent.  And  your  committee  think  they  can 
safely  say  that  at  no  time  within  their  knowledge  have  we  been  supplied 
with  so  able  a  board  of  teachers  as  within  the  past  year ;  and  the  interest 
taken  in  our  schools  would  seem  to  corroborate  this  fact.  The  system 
of  teaching  is  piogressive,  and  the  successful  teacher  must  keep  himself 
informed  of  the  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  introduced,  and 
we  know  of  no  way  so  effectual  as  by  attending  the  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  or  taking  some  educational  publication. 

School  Committee. — Daniel  Paii^e,  Okex  R.  Gross,  Solomon  Davis. 


MARSHPEE— (Indian  District.) 

North  District. — This  school  has  been  very  fortunate  the  year  past 
in  obtaining  good,  competent  teachers,  who  have  been  faithful  to  their 
charge.  This  school  has  been  taught  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
twenty  v/eeks,  at  an  expense  of  85.50  per  week,  board  included,  making 
the  whole  expense  of  summer  school  $110,  taught  by  Miss  Catharine  M. 
Pool,  who  is  an  able  and  efficient  teacher,  and  has  had  much  experience 
in  school  teaching.  The  winter  school  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Ellis  A. 
Level,  an  old,  experienced  hand  at  school  teaching,  and  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  to  both  parents  and  scholars,  as  well  as  to  the  committee. 
This  school  has  been  taught  twelve  weeks,  at  an  expense  of  $9.62 
per  week,  including  board  and  fuel,  making  the  whole  expense  of  winter 
school  $115.50,  The  attendance  on  both  summer  and  winter  schools 
has  been  very  good  ;  and  there  is  one  thing  more,  observable  to  your 
committee,  that  is,  there  has  been  more  interest  manifested  by  parents 
than  in  any  former  year,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  in  order  to  carry  out  a  good,  profitable  school. 

South  District. — This  school  has  been  taught  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  by  Miss  Ester  Coet,  who  has  done  remarkably  well 
for  a  young  beginner  at  school  teaching.  She  possesses  good  qualities 
to  make  a  teacher,  and  by  practice  and  more  experience  may  place  her- 
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self  in  the  rank  of  good  teacliers.  This  school  has  been  taught  twenty 
weeks,  at  an  expense  of  ^3.75  per  week,  board  included,  making  the 
whole  expense  of  summer  school  ^15.  The  winter  school  has  been 
taught  twelve  weeks,  bj'  Mr.  Ilias  Done,  an  able  and  efficient  teacher, 
and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  all  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  they  have  had  a  good  school.  This  school  has  been  taught 
at  an  expense  of  $8.84  per  week,  board  and  fuel  included,  making  the 
whole  expense  of  winter  school  $10G  08.  The  attendance  on  both 
schools  in  this  district  has  been  quite  good  throughout  the  year,  and 
with  a  little  more  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  they  might  have  a 
very  flourishing  school ;  but  as  it  now  is,  this  school  has  done  well. 

Having  thus  presented  our  statement  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  our  two  schools,  we  would  gladly  turn  to  some  suggestions  applicable 
to  the  improvement  of  public  school  education;  but  we  feel  ourselves 
inadequate  for  the  task,  as  there  has  been  so  much  said  on  the  subject 
by  more  literate  minds  than  ours.  But  we  would  say  that  there  is  one 
great  difficulty  we  would  mention,  which  is  the  want  of  more  parental 
influence  and  instruction  at  home.  Too  many  parents,  thinking  that 
any  thing  done  towards  education  must  be  performed  in  the  school- 
room, which  is  certainly  a  wrong  idea.  In  order,  to  have  a  good  and 
flourishing  school  in  operation,  it  needs  the  full  co-operation  of  parents 
with  the  teacher,  and  the  community  at  large  with  both  parents  and 
teacher.  When  such  is  the  case, the  efl'ect  will  be  readily  perceived — the 
school  thrives,  parents  are  pleased,  and  the  march  of  improvement  is 
onward. 

But  the  field  of  suggestion  is  so  wide  we  can  give  but  a  pointed  idea 
thereof.  We  therefore  submit  our  report  with  a  painful  sense  of  our 
unfitness  to  do  justice  to  those  whose  servants  we  are. 

School  Committee. — Sgiomon  Attaquix,  Nickolas  P.  Keetee,  Moses 

POCKNET. 
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There  are  but  few  teachers  who  unite  in  their  own  characters  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  teacher.  We  have  some,  however,  who,  besides 
being  abundantly  competent  to  fill  their  station  with  honor,  devote 
themselves  to  their  work  with  an  almost  self-sacrificing  assiduity.  It  is 
the  true  policy  of  the  town  to  give  all  their  teachers  honorable  compen- 
sation, and  insist  on  a  high  order  of  services.  Many  declaim  on  the 
expense  of  schools,  who  forget  that  teachers  are  qualified,  by  devoting 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  subject;  that  the  teaching  of  children 
cannot  be  taken  up  all  at  once,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  living ;  but 
that,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  founded  upon  higher  and  nobler 
motives,  and  deserves  a  compensation  equivalent  to  the  preparation,  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  committee  are  well  satisfied  that 
frequent  and  searching  examinations  do  much  in  aid  of  the  progress  of 
schools.  Good  teachers  are  encouraged,  by  perceiving  that  their  faith- 
ful efforts  are  appreciated,  while  the  less  efficient  are  stimulated  to 
increased  diligence. 

School   Committee. — M.  P.  Butlee,  James    Mathew,   Eichakd  G. 
Luce. 
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xlii  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED   TABLES— First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar 
way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and 
these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of 
such  School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that 
their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appro- 
priation of  their  income,  as  it  is  essential  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence 
of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the 
income  of  any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not, 
at  the  option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income 
in  defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  con- 
tribution to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account 
the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds,  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the  other 
must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the 
latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such 
contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  dis- 
tricts or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend 
the  Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished 
is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain ; 
while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value, 
and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited 
in  a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  counties  are  liberal  in  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
support  of  their  schools.  These  contributions,  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in 
the  western  counties,  are  of  board  and  fuel.  K  their  precise  value  was  ascer- 
tained, and  returned  like  the  means  furnished  by  taxation,  and  if  their  amount 
was  included  in  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15, 
many  towns  in  those  counties  would  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  scale. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to 
its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  other 
cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1857-8,  also,  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1856-7. 
It  presents  the  sum  a2:)propriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15.  Nahant  stands 
first  and  Brookline  second  on  the  list  the  present  year,  which  has  been  their  rank 
for  several  years  past. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— First  Series. 

Table,  shoiving  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated 
by  the  different  Toivns  m  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each 
Child  in  the  Toivn,  between  the  ages  of  b  and  15  years* 


1 
ropriated 
i  for  each 
;tween    5 
years    of 
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til 
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TOWNS. 
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NAHANT,     . 

$20  00 

$1,200  00 

60 

2 

2 

Brookline, 

19  59.2 

12,950  00 

- 

— 

661 

_ 

4 

3 

W.  Roxbury, . 

13  40.8 

12,000  00 

- 

- 

895 

— 

3 

4 

Dorchester,    . 

13  27.7 

22,000  00 

- 

- 

1,657 

_ 

7 

5i  Somerville,     . 

10  69.7 

13,500  00 

- 

— 

1,262 

_ 

15 

6,  Briofhton, 

10  33.7 

5,685  52 

_ 

- 

550 

_ 

8 

7 

Dedhara, 

10  18.2 

10,090  00 

- 

- 

991 

_ 

11 

8 

Newton, 

9  86.8 

12,000  00 

- 

- 

1,216 

_ 

6 

9 

Lexington, 

9  84.5 

3,800  00 

- 

— 

386 

_ 

10 

10 

Roxbury, 

9  80.7 

38,923  00 

- 

- 

3,969 

_ 

27 

11 

W.  Cambridge 

9  46.9 

3,806  60 

_ 

— 

402 

_ 

16 

12 

N.  Bedford,    . 

9  37.5 

35,222  55 

- 

- 

3,757 

_ 

13 

13 

Boston, 

9  17 

270,120  56 

- 

- 

29456 

_ 

12 

14 

Cambridge,     . 

8  95.5 

37,420  86 

- 

- 

4,179 

_ 

9 

15 

Lowell, 

8  93.2 

48,000  00 

- 

- 

5,374 

- 

17 

16 

Nantucket,     . 

8  81.2 

11,306  00 

- 

- 

1,283 

— 

18 

17 

Medford, 

8  69.6 

7,600  00 

- 

_ 

874 

_ 

21 

18 

Milton, 

8  67.1 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

519 

— 

5 

19 

Watertown,    . 

8  60.6 

6,145  00 

- 

- 

714 

_ 

20 

20 

WInthrop, 

8  53.1 

700  00 

- 

- 

82 

_ 

14 

21 

Winchester,    . 

8  22.6 

3,200  00 

- 

- 

389 

_ 

47 

22 

Ashland, 

8  02.3 

2,086  00 

- 

- 

260 

_ 

165 

23 

Tyngsborough, 

8  00 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

150 

18  00 

22 

24 

Charlestown, . 

7  82.2 

38,000  00 

- 

- 

4,858 

_ 

31 

25 

Concord, 

7  76.5 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

425 

_ 

49 

26 

Worcester,     . 

7  52 

30,000  00 

- 

- 

3,987 

_ 

28 

27 

Falrhaven, 

7  35.3 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

1,020 

_ 

36 

28 

Plymouth, 

7  3L1 

9,358  00 

- 

- 

1,280 

_ 

23 

29  Lawrence, 

7  28.2 

22,000  00 

- 

- 

3,021 

— 

52 

30   Clinton, 

7  21.3 

3,729  17 

_ 

_ 

517 

_ 

38 

31 

Springfield,    . 

7  20.4 

18,000  00 

1191  12 

18,191 12 

2,525 

- 

*  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  with  their  rank  in  the  nest  or  Second  Series  of  Tables 
showing  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  Schools. 
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32 

Melrose, 

17  17.3 

13,521  78 

_ 

491 

34 

33 

S.  Dan  vers,    . 

7  16 

8,013  00 

1335  16^8,34816 

1,166 

$60  00 

44 

34 

Lincoln, 

7  14.3 

800  00 

-     1        - 

112 

50  00 

24 

35 

Lynn, 

7  10.5 

26,723  37 

1 

3,761 

- 

33 

36 

Framingham, . 

7  03.4 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

853 

- 

25 

37 

Maiden, 

6  96.4 

6,950  00 

- 

- 

998 

_ 

29 

38 

Littleton, 

6  94.4 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

180 

32  00 

37 

39 

Edgartown,    . 

6  81.2 

2,500  GO 

- 

- 

367 

- 

30 

40 

Chelsea, 

6  80.9 

14,150  00 

- 

- 

2,078 

_ 

26 

41 

S.  Reading,    . 

6  79.8 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

559 

- 

19 

42 

N.  Chelsea,    . 

6  74.8 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

163 

- 

39 

43 

Kingston, 

6  73.4 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

297 

_ 

32 

44 

Waltham, 

6  69.7 

7,300  00 

- 

- 

1,090 

- 

69 

45 

Sherborn, 

6  69.6 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

224 

_ 

46 

46 

Danvers, 

6  63.1 

5,800  00 

267  84 

6,067  84 

915 

_ 

53 

47 

Weston, 

6  62 

1,430  00 

- 

- 

216 

_ 

51 

48 

Quincy, 

6  54.3 

8,585  00 

- 

- 

1,312 

- 

61 

49 

Salem, 

6  52.4 

21,850  40 

- 

- 

3,349 

- 

35 

50 

Carlisle, 

6  36.4 

700  00 

- 

- 

110 

_ 

66 

51 

Hingham, 

6  36.1 

4,904  13 

— 

- 

771 

_ 

45 

52 

Longmeadow, 

6  34.6 

1,650  00 

- 

- 

260 

67  00 

48 

53 

Woburn, 

6  21 

6,154  00 

- 

- 

991 

_ 

57 

54 

Westhampton, 

6  17.3 

500  00 

- 

- 

81 

75  50 

112 

55 

Saugus, 

6  16.6 

1,997  83 

- 

- 

324 

- 

42 

56 

Erving, 

6  05.8 

450  00 

46  79 

496  79 

82 

_ 

75 

57 

Reading, 

5  97.6 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

502 

_ 

50 

58 

Harvard, 

5  96.1 

1,836  00 

— 

- 

308 

_ 

64 

59 

Swampscott,  . 

5  94 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

303 

- 

87 

60 

Natick, 

5  92.1 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

760 

_ 

55 

61 

Haverhill, 

5  91 

8,500  00 

348  00 

8,848  00 

1,497 

- 

76 

62 

S.  Hadley,     . 

5  89.7 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

407 

75  00 

54 

63 

Fitchburg, 

5  89.2 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

1,188 

- 

40 

64 

Chicopee, 

5  83.4 

7,680  00 

632  84 

8,312  84 

1,425 

- 

74 

65 

Wilmington,  . 

5  81.4 

1,250  00 

_ 

- 

215 

_ 

82 

66 

Stoneham, 

5  73.4 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

436 

_ 

65 

67 

HoUiston, 

5  66.7 

3,400  00 

- 

— 

600 

_ 

91 

68 

Warren, 

5  66 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

318 

225  00 

104 

69 

Essex, 

5  59.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

268 

10  00 

72 

70 

Barre, 

5  56.6 

2,900  00 

- 

- 

521 

7  00 

70 

71 

Greenwich,    . 

5  55.6 

700  00 

- 

- 

126 

30  00 

80 

72 

Fall  River,     . 

5  47.1 

15,500  00 

- 

— 

2,833 

— 

92 

73 

Dunstable, 

5  37.6 

500  00 

- 

- 

93 

— 

58 

74 

Granby, 

5  37.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

186 

78  00 

81 

75 

Gloucester,     . 

5  37.4 

10,550  00 

- 

- 

1,963 

- 

59 

76 

Cohasset, 

1        5  33.3 

2,000  00 

- 

_ 

375 

_ 

99 

77 

Foxborough,  . 

5  31.9 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

475 

100  00 

138 

78 

Abington, 

'        5  31.2 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

1,412 

_ 

84 

79 

Walpole, 

\        5  29.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

378 

- 

79 

80 

Hatfield, 

5  22.8 

1,030  00 

— 

— 

197 

202  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1857-8. 
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81 

Holyoke, 

$5  20.4 

^4,200  00 

_ 

807 

1418  00 

111 

82 

Oxford, 

5  17.2 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

522 

150  00 

90 

83 

N.  Braintree, 

5  16.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

155 

_ 

180 

84 

Groton, 

5  15.5 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

582 

- 

167 

85 

Brewster, 

5  13.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

292 

152  50 

123 

86 

Bradford, 

5  13.2 

1,396  00 

- 

- 

272 

_ 

94 

87 

Medway, 

5  11.9 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

586 

^ 

118 

88 

Templeton, 

5  11.7 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

469 

- 

132 

89 

N.  Reading, 

5  10.6 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

235 

- 

71 

90 

Boxborough, 

5  10.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

98 

- 

127 

91 

Bi'aintree, 

5  09.3 

3,000  00 

1300  00 

$3,300  00 

648 

90  00 

130 

92 

Needham, 

5  07.4 

2,410  00 

- 

- 

475 

- 

215 

93 

Belllngham, 

5  03.7 

1,300  00 

140  63 

1,440  63 

286 

- 

275 

94 

N.  Brookfield 

5  02 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

498 

20  00 

128 

95 

Duxbury, 

5  00.1 

2,100  00 

286  00 

2,386  00 

477 

50  00 

100 

96 

Hard  wick. 

5  00 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

300 

- 

162 

97 

Tisbury, 

5  00 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

400 

- 

95 

98 

Bedford, 

4  99 

1,000  00 

92  63 

1,092  63 

219 

- 

109 

99 

Lancaster, 

4  99 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

361 

- 

89 

100 

Sharon, 

4  94.4 

1,200  00 

120  00 

1,320  00 

267 

- 

146 

101 

Orleans, 

4  92.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

406 

- 

142 

102 

Shirley, 

4  92.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

264 

- 

96 

103 

Westfield, 

4  9L8 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

915 

350  00 

129 

104 

Marblehead, 

4  90.2 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

1,428 

- 

73 

105 

Burlington, 

4  90.2 

500  00 

-  . 

- 

102 

- 

88 

106 

Paxton, 

4  89.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

143 

- 

83 

107 

Dover, 

4  89.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

143 

- 

93 

108 

S.  Scituate, 

4  88.5 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

348 

- 

77 

109 

Hadley, 

4  87.8 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

369 

- 

140 

110 

Leicester, 

4  86.4 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

514 

- 

105 

111 

AttleboroLigh, 

4  83 

5,733  53 

- 

- 

1,188 

- 

222 

112 

Boylston, 

4  81.9 

800  00 

- 

- 

166 

- 

217 

113 

Athol,    . 

4  81 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

499 

- 

106 

114 

Beverly, 

4  80.8 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

1,144 

- 

210 

115 

Sterling, 

4  80.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

312 

75  00 

117 

116 

Boxford, 

4  80.3 

900  00 

55  75 

955  75 

199 

_ 

119 

117 

Taunton, 

4  74.9 

14,000  00 

- 

- 

2,948 

- 

* 

118 

Mattapoisett, 

4  74.4 

1,551  26 

- 

- 

327 

30  00 

144 

119 

Northborough 

4  74.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

253 

_ 

159 

120 

Canton, 

4  73.8 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

591 

150  00 

234 

121 

Marion, 

4  71.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

212 

- 

153 

122 

Weymouth, 

4  68.6 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

1,387 

289  00 

107 

123 

Goshen, 

4  66.7 

350  00 

- 

- 

75 

200  00 

56 

124 

Bridge  water. 

4  66.6 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

643 

50  00 

166 

125 

Southborough 

4  64.7 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

269 

- 

192 

126 

Lynnfield, 

4  62.4 

800  00 

- 

- 

173 

- 

164 

127 

Ware,    . 

4  60.4 

3,200  00 

- 

- 

695 

- 

86 

128 

N.  Andover, 

4  60 

2,300  00 

— 

— 

500 

— 

*  Newly  incorporated. 
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129 

Rutland, 

U  54.5 

,11,150  00 

253 

$50  00 

97 

130 

Bolton, 

4  52.9 

1,150  27 

- 

- 

254 

— 

157 

131 

Wrentham,    . 

4  52.8 

3,000  00 

1341  87 

$3,341  87 

738 

- 

160 

132 

Marlborough, 

4  51.9 

3,746  60 

- 

- 

829 

— 

190 

133 

Westminster, . 

4  51.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

332 

18  00 

147 

134 

Pembroke,      . 

4  48.2 

1,000  00 

152  00 

1,152  00 

257 

56  67 

135 

135 

Methuen, 

4  46.8 

2,100  00 

- 

- 

470 

50  00 

114 

136 

Pawtucket,     . 

4  43.5 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

902 

304  00 

63 

137 

Scituate, 

4  43.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

451 

20  00 

136 

138 

Mansfield,      . 

4  43.2 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

361 

28  00 

133 

139 

Eastliam, 

4  41.1 

585  50 

85  00 

670  50 

152 

33  50 

102 

140 

Chelmsford,    . 

4  40.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

454 

90  00 

60 

141 

Wayland, 

4  40 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

250 

- 

115 

142 

Wellfleet,       . 

4  39.9 

2,500  00 

100  00 

2,600  00 

591 

_ 

171 

143 

Stoughton, 

4  39.6 

4,000  00 

— 

- 

910 

— 

187 

144 

Montague, 

4  38.3 

1,200  00 

172  00 

1,372  00 

313 

158  00 

169 

145 

Middlefield,    . 

4  36.4 

521  00 

90  00 

611  00 

140 

230  00 

137 

146 

Provincetown, 

4  36 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

688 

_ 

108 

147 

Manchester,   . 

4  34.8 

1,600  00 

— 

- 

368 

— 

149 

148 

Westborough, 

4  32.6 

2,150  00 

- 

- 

497 

_ 

134 

149 

Ipswich, 

4  32.4 

3,100  00 

- 

_ 

717 

_ 

126 

150 

Newburyport, 

4  32.2 

12,330  36 

- 

- 

2,853 

- 

176 

151 

Princeton, 

4  29.1 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

268 

- 

121 

152 

Georgetown,  . 

4  28.2 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

397 

_ 

221 

153 

Petersham,     . 

4  28.1 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

327 

_ 

143 

154 

Lakeville, 

4  25.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

235 

40  00 

213 

155 

Spencer, 

4  24.9 

2,100  00 

- 

- 

494 

27  50 

148 

156 

Shrewsbury,  . 

4  24 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

283 

25  00 

255 

157 

Seekonk, 

4  24 

1,500  00 

264  00 

1,764  00 

416 

75  00 

67 

158 

Upton,   . 

4  23.3 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

378 

- 

163 

159 

Uxbridge, 

4  21.9 

2,400  00 

220  00 

2,620  00 

621 

- 

201 

160 

Hamilton, 

4  21.7 

700  00 

- 

— 

166 

20  00 

156 

161 

Montgomery, 

4  21.7 

350  00 

- 

_ 

83 

119  00 

125 

162 

Brimfield, 

4  21.1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

285 

24  00 

120 

163 

Sunderland,  . 

4  2L1 

800  00 

- 

— 

190 

120  50 

182 

164 

Freetown, 

4  20.2 

1,500  00 

— 

- 

357 

_ 

78 

165 

Lunenburg,    . 

4  16.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

240 

25  00 

228 

166 

W.  Brookfield, 

4  16.7 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

264 

45  00 

235 

167 

Hawley, 

4  16.7 

600  00 

- 

- 

144 

222  00 

168 

168 

Northampton, 

4  16 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

1,322 

400  00 

161 

169 

Dracut, 

4  13.6 

1,522  00 

- 

- 

368 

75  00 

158 

170 

Billerica, 

4  13.2 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

363 

38  00 

181 

171 

Dartmouth,     . 

4  13.2 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

847 

160  00 

103 

172 

Leominster,    . 

4  12.3 

2,775  06 

_ 

_ 

673 

_ 

203 

173 

Chesterfield,  . 

4  11.8 

700  00 

_ 

- 

170 

559  00 

152 

174 

Amesbury, 

4  11 

2,500  00 

— 

- 

608 

- 

177 

175 

N.  Salem, 

4  09.8 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

244 

106  75 

141 

176 

Brookfield,     . 

4  08.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

367 

— 

48 

177 

Greenfield,     . 

4  08.5 

2,500  00 

~ 

— 

612 

100  00 
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178 

Sudbury, 

$4  07.3 

$1,230  00 

_ 

302 

$21  28 

214 

179 

Plainfield,       . 

4  05.4 

450  00 

- 

- 

111 

400  00 

122 

180 

Webster, 

4  05.2 

2,500  00 

— 

- 

617 

_ 

131 

181 

Medfield, 

4  04 

800  00 

- 

- 

198 

_ 

301 

182 

Reboboth, 

4  02.8 

1,500  00 

$139  35 

$1,639  35 

407 

331  50 

174 

183 

Nortbbridge,  . 

4  01.7 

1,750  00 

99  01 

1,849  01 

460 

_ 

243 

184 

Mendon, 

4  01.6 

900  00 

128  00 

1,028  00 

256 

25  00 

172 

185 

Franklin, 

4  01 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

399 

_ 

170 

186 

Acton,    . 

4  00 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

375 

30  00 

110 

187 

Somerset, 

3  98.7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

301 

— 

250 

188 

Hopkinton,     . 

3  98.3 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

703 

_ 

139 

189 

Millbury, 

3  98.3 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

703 

_ 

199 

190 

Cummington, 

3  95.1 

600  00 

146  76 

746  76 

189 

200  00 

150 

191 

Lee,      .     .     . 

3  93.7 

3,720  00 

- 

- 

945 

200  00 

197 

192 

Hanover,  . 

3  92.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

306 

40  00 

230 

193 

Warwick, .     . 

3  92.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

204 

_ 

124 

194 

Newbury, .     . 

3  90.1 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

282 

30  00 

173 

195 

Charlton,  .     . 

3  90 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

359 

_ 

183 

196 

Wincbendon, 

3  89.6 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

462 

— 

179 

197 

Sandwich, 

3  88.7 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1,029 

101  00 

68 

198 

Hull,     .     .     . 

3  88 

225  00 

_ 

- 

58 

_ 

116 

199 

Ashby, .     .     . 

3  84.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

260 

- 

262 

200 

Dudley,      .     . 

3  84.6 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

312 

136  00 

220 

201 

Belchertown, 

3  81.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

540 

275  00 

298 

202 

Hubbardston, 

3  81 

1,528  00 

_ 

- 

401 

_ 

287 

203 

Holland,    .     . 

3  79.3 

300  00 

30  00 

330  00 

87 

61  00 

98 

204 

Stowe,  .     .     . 

3  78.5 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

317 

- 

184 

205 

Norton,      .     . 

3  77.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

397 

_ 

211 

206 

Middleton,      . 

3  77.6 

725  00 

- 

- 

192 

- 

242 

207 

Mllford,     .     . 

3  76.6 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

1,195 

100  00 

193 

208 

Peru,    .     .     . 

3  76.3 

350  00 

- 

- 

93 

191  00 

202 

209 

Middleborough 

3  75.5 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

932 

300  00 

200 

210 

Deerfield,  .     . 

3  75 

2,115  00 

- 

- 

564 

468  00 

198  211 

Mansfield, 

3  74.9 

1,556  00 

- 

- 

415 

- 

154  212 

Salisbury,  . 

3  74.8 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

667 

- 

155 

213 

E.Bridgewater 

3  74.8 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

667 

24  00 

191 

214 

Raynham, 

3  73.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

321 

- 

194 

215 

Falmouth, 

3  72.1 

2,000  00 

321  67 

2,321  67 

624 

351  50 

195 

216 

Andover,  .     . 

3  71.9 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

941 

- 

245 

217 

Southbridge,  . 

3  71.4 

2,700  00 

— 

- 

727 

85  00 

223 

218 

Ashfield,    .     . 

3  70.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

270 

510  00 

239;219 

Chilmark,  .     . 

3  67.6 

500  00 

— 

- 

136 

_ 

2061220 

Agawam,  .     . 

3  66.7 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

300 

222  00 

145221 

Barnstable,     . 

3  66 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1,093 

- 

185  222 

Royalston, 

3  65.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

328 

240  00 

205223 

W^estport, .     . 

3  65.5 

2,000  00 

284  18 

2,284  18 

625 

400  00 

280  224 

Monson,     .     . 

3  64.4 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

494 

363  26 

278225 

Conway,    .     . 

3  62.5 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

331 

545  00 

233  226 

Ashburnham, 

3  60.2 

1,700  00 

~" 

472 

' 
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227 

Phillipston,     . 

13  59.3 

S600  00 

_ 

167 

^43  65 

219 

228 

Whately,   .     . 

3  57.1 

700  00 

_ 

- 

196 

173  75 

274 

229 

Sandisfield,    . 

3  56.7 

1,000  00 

$138  00 

f  1,138  00 

319 

620  00 

209 

230 

Yarmouth, 

3  56.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

561 

- 

260 

231 

Townsend, 

3  55.6 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

450 

100  00 

212 

232 

Blackstone,    . 

3  53.4 

3,500  00 

288  00 

3,788  00 

1,072 

150  00 

241 

233 

Hanson,     .     . 

3  52.9 

900  00 

- 

- 

255 

- 

208 

234 

Pittsfield,   .     . 

3  51.4 

5,682  10 

- 

- 

1,617 

- 

62 

235 

Rockport, .     . 

3  51.1 

2,000  00 

296  00 

2,296  00 

654 

- 

218 

236 

Randolph, 

3  49.7 

4,200  00 

42  13 

4,242  13 

1,213 

- 

236 

237 

Rowe,  .     .     . 

3  44.8 

500  00 

- 

- 

145 

152  00 

238 

238 

Douglas,    .     . 

3  44 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

436 

- 

290 

239 

Sutton,       .     . 

3  43.5 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

524 

92  50 

257 

240 

Auburn,     .     . 

3  40.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

176 

28  00 

249 

241 

Truro,  . 

3  40.8 

1,499  50 

- 

- 

440 

- 

248 

242 

Northfield,      . 

3  39.4 

1,200  00 

66  00 

1,266  00 

373 

- 

259 

243 

Prescott,    .     . 

3  37.8 

500  00 

- 

- 

148 

164  50 

175 

244 

Rochester, 

3  37.4 

975  00 

- 

- 

289 

50  00 

224 

245 

Oakham,    .     . 

3  36.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

208 

60  00 

204 

246 

Heath,  .     .     . 

3  35.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

179 

200  00 

244 

247 

Easton,      .     . 

3  35.2 

1,800  00 

_ 

- 

537 

42  00 

189 

248 

Pepperell, 

3  32.4 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

361 

- 

237 

249 

Orange,     .     . 

3  27 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

367 

- 

267 

250 

Carver,      .     . 

3  26.5 

800  00 

- 

- 

245 

325  50 

178 

251 

DIghton,    .     . 

3  24.7 

1,200  00 

50  00 

1,250  00 

385 

135  43 

272 

252 

Sturbridge,     . 

3  24 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

463 

57  96 

258 

253 

W.  Newbury, 

3  23.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

402 

- 

286 

254 

Williamsburg, 

3  22.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

310 

- 

227 

255 

Groveland,     . 

3  22.2 

905  29 

- 

- 

281 

- 

113 

256 

Amherst, 

3  21 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

623 

- 

246 

257 

Dana,    . 

3  20.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

187 

35  96 

269 

258 

Otis,      . 

3  20.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

187 

454  00 

302 

259 

Wendell, 

3  20.5 

500  00 

- 

- 

156 

121  49 

196 

260 

Halifax, 

3  19.1 

600  00 

- 

- 

188 

30  00 

264 

261 

Gardner, 

3  18.5 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

471 

- 

305 

262 

Russell, 

3  17.5 

400  00 

- 

- 

126 

112  00 

251 

263 

Gill,      . 

3  16.5 

500  00 

- 

- 

158 

- 

186 

264 

Berkley, 

3  15.1 

750  00 

- 

- 

238 

20  00 

263 

265 

Tewksbury,    . 

3  15 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

381 

56  00 

225 

266 

Shutesbury,    . 

3  15 

630  00 

- 

- 

200 

206  00 

276 

267 

Palmer,      .     . 

3  11.6 

2,480  "00 

- 

- 

796 

- 

261 

268 

Blandford, 

3  10.2 

600  00 

194  16 

794  16 

256 

783  84 

283 

269 

Worthington, 

3  08.3 

630  00 

146  98 

776  98 

252 

761  94 

271 

270 

W.  Bridgewatei 

3  06.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

391 

- 

240,271 

Wenham,  .     . 

3  05.7 

700  00 

- 

229 

- 

268  272 

Charlemont,  . 

3  05.7 

700  00 

_ 

- 

229 

380  00 

295'273 

Shelburne, 

3  05.3 

800  00 

- 

- 

262 

160  00 

254'274 

Ludlow,     .     . 

3  04.2 

800  00 

- 

- 

263 

366  00 

288^275 

Monterey, 

3  02.6 

450  00 

67  47 

517  40 

171 

479  50 
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277 

276 

Wareham, 

,13  01.5 

^2,400  00 

796 

833  00 

284 

277 

Egremont, 

3  00.5 

625  00 

— 

_ 

208 

351  68 

281 

278 

Southampton, 

3  00.4 

700  00 

- 

- 

233 

6  00 

231 

279 

Holden,      .     . 

2  99.1 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

468 

18  00 

309 

280 

Huntington,   . 

2  99.1 

700  00 

-       j 

234 

340  00 

188 

281 

Grafton,     .     . 

2  95.9 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

1,014 

- 

270 

282 

N.  Bridge  water 

2  93.9 

3,500  00 

_ 

- 

1,191 

- 

247 

283 

Rowley,     .     . 

2  93 

800  00 

- 

- 

273 

- 

293 

284 

Chester,     .     . 

2  93 

800  00 

- 

- 

273 

734  00 

216 

285 

Westford,  .     . 

2  90.9 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

550 

- 

256 

286 

Enfield,      .     . 

2  90.9 

800  00 

— 

_ 

275 

- 

282 

287 

Tyringham,    . 

2  87.4 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

174 

222  00 

297 

288 

W.  Stoekbridge 

2  86.6 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

314 

336  00 

292 

289 

N.  Marlboro', 

2  84.6 

750  00 

f!328  49 

$1,078  49 

379 

469  00 

289 

290 

Berlin,  .     .     . 

2  84.4 

600  00 

- 

— 

211 

- 

273 

291 

Wales,  .     .     . 

2  81.7 

400  00 

- 

_ 

142 

- 

304 

292 

Hancock,  .     . 

2  80.9 

50.0  00 

- 

_ 

178 

415  00 

300 

293 

Buckland, .     . 

2  80.4 

900  00 

- 

— 

321 

109  00 

326 

294 

Lanesborough, 

2  78.1 

600  00 

95  33 

695  33 

250 

330  75 

818 

295 

Pelham,     .     . 

2  76.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

181 

96  00 

294 

296 

Plympton, .     . 

2  75.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

218 

30  00 

265 

297 

Easthampton, 

2  74.2 

850  00 

- 

- 

310 

162  00 

279 

298 

Topsfield,  .     . 

2  73.6 

725  00 

- 

- 

265 

5  00 

252 

299 

Wilbraham,    . 

2  72 

1,300  00 

_ 

— 

478 

426  00 

311 

300 

W.  Boylston, . 

2  67.9 

1,200  00 

- 

— 

448 

- 

253 

301 

Svvanzev,  . 

2  66.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

300 

- 

314 

302 

Alford, .'     .     . 

2  65.2 

350  00 

- 

— 

132 

44  00 

322 

303 

Williamstown, 

2  63.6 

1,500  00 

50  00 

1,5.50  00 

588 

332  00 

317 

304 

Granville, 

2  60.3 

500  00 

195  00 

695  00 

267 

278  00 

296 

305 

Tolland,     .     . 

2  58.7 

300  00 

36  36 

336  36 

130 

281  00 

313 

306 

Dalton,      .     . 

2  57.5 

600  00 

- 

_ 

233 

315  00 

307 

307 

Leyden,     .     . 

2  54.8 

400  00 

- 

- 

157 

181  00 

303 

308 

Coleraine, 

2  53.8 

1,000  00 

— 

- 

394 

500  00 

323 

309 

Savoy,  .     .     . 

2  50 

475  00 

- 

- 

190 

303  00 

310 

310 

W.  Springfield, 

2  48.8 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

402 

52  00 

328 

311 

Sheffield,   .     . 

2  48.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

603 

1056  00 

285 

312 

Leverett,   .     . 

2  46.9 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

243 

113  00 

319 

313 

Gt.  Barrington, 

2  43.1 

1,.500  00 

_ 

_ 

617 

740  00 

321 

314 

Harwich,   .     . 

2  41.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

828 

1476  00 

32( 

315 

Lenox,       .     . 

2  39.2 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

418 

233  00 

229 

316 

Stoekbridge,  . 

2  36.7 

1,200  00 

— 

- 

507 

194  00 

308 

317 

Florida,     .     . 

2  36.5 

350  00 

- 

_ 

148 

306  00 

299 

318 

Dennis, 

2  33.9 

2,000  00 

- 

_ 

855 

1600  87 

85 

319 

Chatham,  .     . 

2  30.1 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

565 

870  00 

232  320 

Windsor,   .     . 

2  28.6 

400  00 

— 

_ 

175 

306  00 

316  321 

Hinsdale,  .     . 

2  28 

675  00 

— 

_ 

296 

253  00 

306  322 

Adams,      .     . 

2  25 

2,661  75 

_ 

_ 

1,183 

782  00 

327|323 

Monroe,     .     . 

2  20.3 

118  00 

12  00 

130  00 

59 

110  00 

325324 

Washington,  . 

2  13.3 

450  00 

- 

- 

211 

471  07 
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Becket, 
Cheshire,  . 
Mt.  Washing- 
Clarksburg, 
Richmond, 
Bernardston, 
N.  Ashford, 
Southwick,* 
Marshpee  Dis 


12.6 

08.3 

02.7 

90.5 

86 
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$700  00 

$44  00 

600  00 

— 

150  00 

- 

200  00 

- 

400  00 

- 

330  00 

- 

46  50 

- 

100  00 

- 

$744  00 


350 

1703  00 

288 

275  00 

74 

168  00 

105 

254  00 

215 

290  00 

218 

56  00 

31 

7  26 

781 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— First  Series. 

Table,  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated 
by  the  different  Toivns  in  each  of  the  Counties  of  the  State,  for 
the  education  of  each  Child  in  the  Town  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15  years. 
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l'    1  BOSTON.       • 

$9  17 

•1270,120  56 

' 

29456 

3     2 

Winthrop, 

8  53.1i         700  00 

-                                - 

82 

- 

4     3 

Chelsea, 

6  80.9J    14,150  00 

- 

2,078 

- 

2 

4 

N.  Chelsea,    . 

6  74.8      1,100  00 

—                               ~ 

163 

ESSEX    CO  UNT Y 


1 

1 

NAHANT,     • 

$20  00 

$1,200  00 

60 

_ 

2 

2 

Lawrence, 

7  28.2 

22,000  00 

- 

- 

3,021 

- 

4 

3 

S.  Danvers,    . 

7  16 

8,013  00 

1335  16 

18,348  16 

1,166 

S60  00 

3 

4 

Lynn, 

7  10.5 

26,723  37 

- 

- 

3,761 

- 

5 

5 

Danvers, 

6  63.1 

5,800  00 

267  84 

6,067  84 

915 

- 

7 

6 

Salem, 

6  52.4 

21,850  40 

- 

- 

3,349 

- 

15 

7 

Saugus, 

6  16.6 

1,997  83 

- 

- 

324 

- 

9 

8 

Swampscott,  . 

5  94 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

303 

- 

6 

9 

Haverhill, 

5  91 

8,500  00 

348  00 

8,848  00 

1,497 

- 

12 

10 

Essex, 

5  59.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

268 

10  00 

10 

11 

Gloucester,     . 

5  37.4 

10,550  00 

- 

- 

1,963 

- 

18 

12 

Bradford, 

5  13.2 

1,396  00 

- 

- 

272 

- 

21 

13 

Marblehead,  . 

4  90.2 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

1,428 

- 

13 

14 

Beverly, 

4  80.8 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

1,144 

- 

16 

15 

Boxford, 

4  80.3 

900  00 

55  75 

955  75 

199 

- 

26 

16 

Lynnfield, 

4  62.4 

800  00 

- 

- 

173 

- 

11 

17 

N.  Andover,  . 

4  60 

2,300  00 

- 

- 

500 

- 

23 

18 

Methuen, 

4  46.8 

2,100  00 

- 

- 

470 

50  00 

14 

19 

Manchester,   . 

4  34.8 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

368 

- 

22 

20 

Ipswich, 

4  32.4 

3,100  00 

- 

- 

717 

- 

20 

21 

Newburyport, 

4  32.2 

12,330  36 

- 

2,853 

- 

17 

22 

Georgetown,  . 

4  28.2 

1,700  00 

- 

397 

- 

28 

23 

Hamilton, 

4  21.7 

700  00 

~- 

166 

20  00 

Hi 
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ESSEX   COUNTY— Continued. 
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24 

24 

Amesbury, 

m      11 

12,500  00 

608 

19 

25 

Newbury, 

3  90.1 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

282 

$30  00 

29 

26 

Middleton, 

3  77.6 

725  00 

- 

192 

- 

25 

27 

Salisbuiy, 

3  74.8 

2,500  00 

- 

667 

- 

27 

28 

Andover, 

3  71.9 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

941 

- 

8 

29  Rockport,       . 

3  51.1 

2,000  00i$296  00'|2,296  00 

654 

- 

38 

301  W.  Newbury, 

3  23.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

402 

- 

30,  311  Groveland,     . 

3  22.2 

905  29 

- 

281 

- 

'31 

32;  Wenham, 

3  05.7 

700  00 

- 

229 

- 

32 

33'  Rowley, 

2  93 

800  00 

- 

- 

273 

— 

34 

34:  Topsfield,       . 

2  73.6 

725  00 

~ 

265 

5  00 

MIDDLESEX     COUNTY, 


3 

1 

8 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

13 

5 

6 

6 

4 

7 

9 

8 

1 

9 

7 

10 

21 

11 

43 

12 

10 

13 

15 

14 

19 

15 

20 

16 

17 

17 

11 

18 

14 

19 

12 

20 

16 

21 

26 

22 

23 

23 

18 

24 

22 

26 

30 

26 

32 

27 

29 

28 

31 

29 

25 

30 

SOMERVILLE, 

Brighton, 

Newton, 

Lexington, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Cambridge, 

Lowell, 

Medford, 

Watertown, 

Winchester, 

Ashland, 

Tyngsborough, 

Charlestown, 

Concord, 

Melrose, 

Lincoln, 

Framingham, 

Maiden, 

Littleton, 

S.  Reading, 

Waltham, 

Sherborn, 

Weston, 

Carlisle, 

AVoburn, 

Reading, 

Natick, 

AVilmington, 

Stoneham, 

HoUiston, 


$10  69.7 

10  33.7 

9  86.8 

9  84.5 

9  46.9 

8  95.5 

8  93.2 

8  69.6 

8  60.6 

8  22.6 

8  02.3 

8  00 

7  82.2 

7  76.5 

7  17  3 

7  14.3 

7  03.4 

6  96.4 

6  94.4 

6  79.8 

6  69.7 

6  69.6 

6  62 

6  36.4 

6  21 

5  97.6 

5  92.1 

5  81.4 

5  73.4 

5  66.7 

$13,500  00 

1,262 

5,685  52 

- 

- 

550 

12,000  00 

- 

— 

1,216 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

386 

3,806  60 

- 

- 

402 

37,420  86 

— 

- 

4,179 

48,000  00 

— 

- 

5,374 

7,600  00 

- 

- 

874 

6,145  00 

_ 

_ 

714 

3,200  00 

_ 

— 

389 

2,086  00 

— 

- 

260 

1,200  00 

- 

_ 

150 

38,000  00 

- 

- 

4,858 

3,300  00 

_ 

- 

425 

3,.521  78 

_ 

_ 

491 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

112 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

853 

6.950  00 

- 

- 

998 

1,250  00 

- 

_ 

180 

3,800  00 

_ 

- 

559 

7,300  00 

- 

- 

1,090 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

224 

1,430  00 

_ 

- 

216 

700- 00 

- 

— 

110 

6,1.54  00 

- 

- 

991 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

502 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

760 

1,250  00 

_ 

- 

215 

2,500  00 

— 

- 

436 

3,400  00 

— 

- 

600 

$8  00 


50  00 


32  00 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY— Continued. 


l^-^o 

^=i 

^^ 

'°-i 

&2H 

ca  a;  o 

^  *  to 

3    =3 

S  3 

t^ 

00 

TOWNS. 

Igc 

"  ■°'S, 

=  §'^ 

TOTAL. 

l'"o 

°T3 

s 

fL 

Ci^          -H 

CM° 

»c2 

c 

.^  «3 

s 

2"^ 

^  X  '^ 

i^-s 

oSl 

§^ 

S  >>S  C  60 

S§o 

Ss  " 

■  &  ? 

O  u 

o 

o 

ga  O  (S  (S 

S^-  p. 

Sp4=i 

O-ii  >! 

S<2 

1^ 

fR 

02 

< 

M          ! 

|Zi 

■< 

33 

31 

Dunstable, 

$5  37.6 

$500  00 

_ 

93 

45 

32 

Groton, 

5  15.5 

3,000  00 

- 

582 

- 

38 

33 

N.  Reading,   . 

5  10.6 

1,200  00 

- 

235 

- 

27 

34 

Boxborou2;li,  . 

5  10.2 

500  00 

- 

98 

- 

34: 

35 

Bedford,  ^     . 

4  99 

1,000  00 

$92  63,^1,092  63 

219 

- 

39 

36 

Shirley, 

4  92.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

264 

- 

28 

37 

Burlington,     . 

4  90.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

102 

- 

41 

38 

Marlboi'ough, 

4  51.9 

3,746  60 

- 

- 

829 

- 

36 

39 

Chelmsford,    . 

4  40.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

454 

$90  GO 

24 

40 

Wayland, 

4  40 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

250 

- 

42 

41 

Dracut, 

4  13.6 

1,522  00 

- 

- 

368 

75  00 

40 

42 

Billerica, 

4  13.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

363 

38  00 

48 

43 

Sudbury, 

4  07.3 

1,230  00 

- 

- 

302 

21  28 

44 

44 

Acton, 

4  00 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

375 

30  00 

49 

45 

Hopkinton,     . 

3  98.3 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

703 

- 

37 

46 

Ash  by, 

3  84.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

260 

- 

35 

47 

Stowe, 

3  78.5 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

317 

- 

50 

48 

Townsend, 

3  55.6 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

450 

100  00 

46 

49 

Pepperell, 

3  32.4 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

361 

- 

51 

50 

Tewksbury,    . 

3  15 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

381 

56  00 

47 

51 

AVestford, 

2  90.9 

1,600  00 

— 

~ 

550 

~ 

WORCESTER     COUNTY, 


1 

1 

WORCESTER, 

$7  52 

$30,000  00 

_ 

_ 

3,987 

_ 

3 

2 

Clinton, 

7  21.3 

3,729  17 

- 

- 

517 

- 

2 

3 

Harvard, 

5  96.1 

1,836  00 

- 

- 

308 

- 

4 

4 

Fitehburg, 

5  89.2 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

1,188 

~ 

10 

5 

Warren, 

5  66 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

318 

$225  00 

6 

6 

Barre , 

5  56.6 

2,900  00 

- 

- 

521 

7  00 

15 

7 

Oxford, 

5  17.2 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

522 

150  00 

9 

8 

N.  Braintree, . 

5  16.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

155 

- 

16 

9 

Templeton,     . 

5  11.7 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

469 

- 

54 

10 

N.  Brookfield, 

5  02 

2,.500  00 

- 

- 

498 

20  00 

12 

11 

Hardwick, 

5  00 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

300 

- 

14 

12 

Lancaster, 

4  99 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

361 

- 

8 

13 

Paxton, 

4  89.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

143 

- 

19 

14 

Leicester, 

4  86.4 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

514 

- 

40 

15 

Boylston, 

4  81.9 

800  00 

- 

- 

166 

- 

38 

16 

Athol, 

4  81 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

499 

- 

35 

17 

Sterling, 

4  80.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

312 

75  00 

21 

18 

Northborough, 

4  74.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

253 

- 

26 

19 

Southborough, 

4  64.7 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

269 

- 

24 

20 

Rutland, 

4  54.5 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

253 

50  00 

11 

21 

Bolton, 

4  52.9 

1,150  27 

— 

" 

254 

~ 

liv 
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WORCESTER   COUNTY— Continued. 


TOWNS. 


oj ; 


gX!  O  03  C3 
CO 


t-.  A_ 


tr.   ' 

1  m 

■d  . 

me  of  Surp 
venue  appro 
d  to  Schools 

TOTAL. 

<i^  5  ? 

•  ^® 

'A 

33 

1 
22i 

23 

23 

29 

24 

39 

25 

37 

26 

22 

27 

5 

28 

25 

29 

7 

30 

42 

31 

13 

32 

20 

33i 

17 

34 

28 

35 

47 

36 

18 

37 

27 

38 

30 

39 

51 

40 

57 

411 

46 

42; 

48 

43' 

31 

44 

44 

45! 

34 

46 

36 

47| 

45 

48' 

56 

49| 

50 

50! 

41 

51 

53 

52 

49 

53 

52 

54 

43 

55 

32 

56 

55 

57 

58 

58 

Westminster, . 

Westborough, 

Princeton, 

Petersham, 

Spencer, 

Shrewsbury, 

Upton, 

Uxbridge, 

Lunenburo-, 

W.  Brookfield, 

Leominster, 

Brookfield, 

Webster, 

Northbridge 

Mendon, 

Millbury, 

Charlton, 

Winchendon, 

Dudley, 

Hubbardston, 

Milford, 

Southbridge, 

Royalston, 

Ashburnham, 

Phillipston, 

Blackstone, 

Douglas, 

Sutton, 

Auburn, 

Oakham, 

Sturbridge, 

Dana, 

Gardner, 

Holden, 

Grafton, 

Berlin, 

W.  Boylston, 


51.8 

32.6 

29.1 

28.1 

24.9 

24 

23.3 

21.9' 

16.7 

16.71 

123' 

08.7 

05.2^ 

01.7! 

01.6 

3  98.3 

3  90 

3  89.6 

3  84.6 

3  81 

3  76.6 

3  71.4 

3  65.9 

3  60.2 

3  59.3 

3  53.4 

3  44 

3  43.5 

3  40.9 

3  36.5 

3  24 

3  20.9 

3  18.5 

2  99.1 

2  95.9 

2  84.4 

2  67.9 


^1,500 
2,150 
1,150 
1,400 
2,100 
1,200 
1,500 
2,400 
1,000 
1,100 
2,775 
1,500 
2,500 
1,750 

900 
2,800 
1,400 
1,800 
1,200 
1,528 
4,500 
2,700 
1,200 
1,700 

600 
3,500 
1,500 
1,800 

600 

700 
1,500 

600 
1,500 
1,400 
3,000 

600 
1,200 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00|,|220  00 

00' 

00 

06 

00 

00 

00!  99  01 

00'  128  00 

00' 

00 

00' 

00' 

00' 

00 

00: 

oo! 

00' 

00' 

00'  288  00 

00' 

00' 

00' 

00' 

ooi 

00' 

oo' 

oo! 
ooi 
oo! 
oo! 


$2,620  00 


1,849  01 
1,028  00 


3,788  00 


332 

497 
268 
327 
494 
283 
378 
621 
240 
264 
673 
367 
617 
460 
256 
703 
359 
462 
312 
401 

1,195 
727 
328 
472 
167 

1,072 
436 
524 
176 
208 
463 
187 
471 
468 

1,014 
211 
448 


118  00 


27  50 
25  00 


25  00 
45  00 


25  00 


136  00 

100  00 

85  00 

240  00 

43  65 
150  00 

92  50 
28  00 
60  00 
57  96 
35  96 

18  00 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


WESTH'MPT'N 

S.  Hadley,  . 
Greenwich,  . 
Granby, 


^6  17.3  $500  00 

5  89.7  2,400  00 

5  55.6  700  00 

5  37.6  1,000  00 


81 

_ 

_ 

407 

- 

126 

- 

186 

$75  50 
75  00 
30  00 
78  00 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1857-8. 
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HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY— Continued. 


.^B- 

Si 

iS 

«  . 

III 

III 

0>  g  0) 

2S 

-H  a 

a.ai'a 

5 .  o 

c  « 

s 

"=? 

TOWNS. 

':^z 

c  ° 

TOTAL. 

^ 

Igo 

III 

S-° 

In 

tH 

tc 

<i 

S^i 

■< 

6 

5 

Hatfield, 

m  22.8 

$1,030  00 

197 

1202  00 

5 

6 

Hadley, 

4  87.8 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

369 

- 

7 

7 

Goshen, 

4  66.7 

350  00 

_ 

_ 

75 

200  00 

9 

8 

AVare,    . 

4  60.4 

3,200  00 

- 

- 

695 

— 

11 

9 

Middlefield,   . 

4  36.4 

521  00 

f690  00 

1611  00 

140 

230  00 

10 

10 

Northampton, 

4  16 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

1,322 

400  00 

13 

11 

Chesterfield,  . 

4  11.8 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

170 

559  00 

14 

12 

Plainfield, 

4  05.4 

450  00 

- 

111 

400  00 

12 

13 

Cummington, 

3  95.1 

600  00 

146  76 

746  76 

189 

200  00 

15 

14 

Belchertown, . 

3  81.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

540 

275  00 

17|  15 

Prescott, 

3  37.8 

500  00 

- 

_ 

148 

164  50 

21    16 

Williamsburg, 

3  22.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

310 

- 

8:  17 

Amherst, 

3  21 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

623 

- 

20    18 

Worthington, 

3  08.3 

630  00 

146  98 

776  98 

252 

761  94 

19 

19 

Southampton, 

3  00.4 

700  00 

- 

_ 

233 

6  00 

22 

20 

Huntington,   . 

2  99.1 

700  00 

- 

- 

234 

340  00 

16 

21 

Enfield, 

2  90.9 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

275 

_ 

23 

22 

Pelham, 

2  76.2 

500  00 

— 

_ 

181 

96  00 

18 

23 

Easthampton, 

2  74.2 

850  00 

— 

- 

310 

162  00 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

SPRINGFFLD 

J      $7  20.4 

$18,000  00 

$191  12,18,19112 

2,525 

_ 

3 

2 

Longmeadow, 

i        6  34.6 

1,650  00 

- 

- 

260 

$67  00 

2 

3 

Chicopee, 

•        5  83.4 

7,680  00 

632  84 

8,312 

84 

1,425 

- 

5 

4 

Holyoke, 

5  20.4 

4,200  00 

- 

- 

807 

418  00 

4 

5 

Westfield,       . 

4  91.8 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

915 

350  00 

7 

6 

Montgomery, . 

4  21.7 

350  00 

- 

- 

83 

119  00 

6 

7 

Brimfield, 

i       4  21.1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

285 

24  00 

15 

8 

Holland, 

1        3  79.3 

300  00 

30  00 

330 

00 

87 

61  00 

8 

9 

Agawam, 

i        3  66.7 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

300 

222  00 

14 

10 

Monson, 

3  64.4 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

494 

363  26 

18 

11 

Russell, 

3  17.5 

400  00 

- 

- 

126 

112  00 

13 

12 

Palmer, 

3  11.6 

2,480  00 

- 

- 

,796 

- 

11 

13 

Blandford, 

3  10.2 

600  00 

194  16 

794 

16 

256 

783  84 

10 

14 

Ludlow, 

3  04.2 

800  00 

- 

- 

263 

366  00 

16 

15 

Chester, 

2  93 

800  00 

- 

- 

273 

734  00 

12 

16 

Wales,   . 

2  81.7 

400  00 

- 

- 

142 

- 

9 

17 

Wilbraham,    . 

2  72 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

478 

426  00 

20 

18 

Granville, 

2  60.3 

500  00 

195  00 

695 

00 

267 

278  00 

17 

19 

Tolland, 

2  58.7 

300  00 

36  36 

336 

36 

130 

281  00 

19 

20 
21 

W.  Springfield 
Southwick,*  . 

2  48.8 

1,000  00 

402 

52  00 

*  No  returns. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


ropriated 
;  lor  each 
twecn    5 
years    of 

111 

^  ^  CD 

■a.-; 
II 

s 

=? 

TOWNS. 

¥i^^ 

7:      o 

:il 

TOTAL. 

"  =  : 

§1 

u 
o 

1 

■S2 

g-O  C)  oj  03 

ill 

0  aS 

§■2 
£■2 

fe 

^ 

ro 

< 

t— 1 

!zi 

■< 

1 

1 

ERVING, 

^6  05.8 

$450  00 

$46  79 

1496  79 

82 

5 

0 

Montague, 

4  38.3 

1,200  00 

172  00 

1,372  00 

313 

$158  00 

3 

3 

Sunderland,  . 

4  21.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

190 

120  50 

12 

4 

Hawley, 

4  16.7 

600  00 

- 

- 

144 

222  00 

4 

5 

N.  Salem,       . 

4  09.8 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

244 

106  75 

2 

6 

Greenfield,     . 

4  08.5 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

612 

100  00 

11 

7 

Warwick, 

3  92.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

204 

- 

6 

8 

Deerfield, 

3  75 

2,115  00 

- 

- 

564 

468  00 

9 

9 

Ashfield, 

3  70.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

270 

510  00 

18 

10 

Conway, 

3  62.5 

1,200  00 

- 

■   - 

331 

545  00 

8 

11 

Whately, 

3  57.1 

700  00 

- 

- 

196 

173  75 

13 

12 

Kowe,    . 

3  44.8 

500  00 

- 

145 

152  00 

15 

13 

Northfield,      . 

3  39.4 

1,200  00 

66  00 

1,266  00 

373 

- 

7 

14 

Heath,   . 

3  35.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

179 

200  00 

14 

15 

Oranse, 

3  27 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

367 

- 

22 

16 

Wendell, 

3  20.5 

500  00 

- 

- 

156 

121  49 

16 

17 

Gill, 

3  16.5 

500  00 

- 

- 

158 

- 

10 

18 

Shutesbury,    . 

3  15 

630  00 

- 

- 

200 

206  00 

17 

19 

Charlemont,  . 

3  05.7 

700  00 

- 

- 

229 

380  00 

20 

20 

Slielburne, 

3  05.3 

800  00 

- 

- 

262 

160  00 

21 

21 

Buckland, 

2  80.4 

900  00 

- 

- 

321 

109  00 

24 

22 

Leyden, 

2  54.8 

400  00 

- 

- 

157 

181  00 

23 

23 

Coleraine, 

2  53.8 

1,000  00 

_ 

- 

394 

500  00 

19 

24 

Leverett, 

2  46.9 

600  00 

_ 

— 

243 

113  00 

25 

25 

Monroe, 

2  20.3 

118  00 

12  00:     130  00 

59 

110  00 

26 

26 

Bernardston, . 

1  51.4 

330  00 

- 

— 

218 

56  00 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

LEE, 

$3  93.7 

$3,720  00 

945$200  00 

2 

2 

Peru,      . 

3  76.3 

350  00 

93 

191  00 

8 

3 

Sandisfield,     . 

3  56.7 

1,000  00 

$138  00  $1,138  00 

319 

620  00 

.  3 

4 

Pittsfield, 

3  51.4 

5,682  10 

- 

- 

1,617 

- 

7 

5 

Otis, 

3  20.9 

600  00 

- 

_ 

187 

454  00 

11 

6 

Monterey, 

3  02.6 

450  00 

67  40 

517  40 

171 

479  50 

10 

7 

Egremont, 

3  00.5 

625  00 

- 

- 

208 

351  68 

9 

8 

Tyringham,    . 

2  87.4 

500  00 

- 

- 

174 

222  00 

14 

9 

W.  St'kbridge, 

2  86.6 

900  00 

- 

_ 

314 

336  00 

13 

10 

N.  Marlboro', 

2  84.6 

750  00 

328  49 

1,078  49 

379 

469  00 

15 

11 

Hancock, 

2  80.9 

500  00 

- 

_ 

178 

415  00 

29 

12 

Lanesborougli, 

2  78.1 

600  00 

95  33 

695  33 

250 

330  75 

20 

13 

Alford, 

2  65.2 

350  00 

— 

_ 

132 

44  00 

25 

14 

Williamstown, 

2  63.6 

1,.500  00 

50  00 

1,550  00 

588 

332  00 

19 

15 

Dalton, 

2  57.5 

600  00 

" 

"" 

233 

315  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1857-8. 
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BERKSHIRE  COUNTY— Continued. 


■ajS'n'S 

(>ii 

».' 

i"" 

■a  J 

ja'^ 

m  2  O 

a)  g  n 

fi 

TOWNS. 

Si^o 

"a-^ 

oSOJ 

TOTAL. 

S-^'s 

o'g 

§ 

»c2 

1  =H.  (u  £ 

o 

o 

E5p. 

O  <D^ 

1    dl&l 

se 

fe 

;I4 

05 

<! 

M 

1  ^ 

<5 

26 

16 

Savoy,  . 

$2  50 

$475  00 

190 

$303  00 

80 

17 

Sheffield, 

2  48.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

603 

1056  00 

23 

18 

G.  Barrington, 

2  43.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

617 

740  00 

24 

19 

Lenox,  . 

2  39.2 

1,000  00 

- 

418 

233  00 

4 

20 

Stockbridge,  . 

2  36.7 

1,200  00 

- 

-       i     507 

194  00 

17 

21 

Florida, 

2  36.5 

350  00 

- 

- 

148 

306  00 

5 

22 

Windsor, 

2  28.6 

400  00 

— 

_ 

175 

306  00 

22 

23 

Hinsdale, 

2  28 

675  00 

— 

— 

296 

253  00 

16 

24 

Adams,  . 

2  25 

2,661  75 

_ 

_ 

1,183 

782  00 

28 

25 

Washington,  . 

2  13.3 

450  00 

_ 

_ 

211 

471  07 

21 

26 

Becket,  . 

2  12.6 

700  00 

144  00 

$744  00 

350 

703  00 

12 

27 

Cheshire, 

2  08.3 

600  00 

_             _ 

288 

275  00 

27 

28 

Mt.Washiugt'n 

2  02.7 

150  00 

_ 

- 

74 

168  00 

18 

29 

Clarksburg,    . 

1  90.5 

200  00 

_ 

_ 

105 

254  00 

31 

30 

Richmond, 

1  86 

400  00 

_ 

- 

215 

290  00 

6 

31 

N.  Ashford,    . 

1  50 

46  50 

- 

— 

31 

7  26 

NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


1 

1 

BROOKLINE, 

$19  59.2 

$12,950  00 

661 

3 

2 

W.  Roxbury, 

13  40.8 

12,000  00 

- 

- 

895 

- 

2 

3 

Dorchester,     . 

13  27.7 

22,000  00 

- 

- 

1,657 

- 

4 

4 

Dedham, 

10  18.2 

10,090  00 

- 

- 

991 

- 

5 

5 

Roxbury, 

9  80.7 

38,923  00 

- 

- 

3,969 

- 

6 

6 

Milton,  . 

8  67.1 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

519 

- 

7 

7 

Quincy, 

6  54.3 

8,585  00 

- 

- 

1,312 

- 

8 

8 

Cohasset, 

5  33.3 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

375 

_ 

13 

9 

Foxborough,  . 

5  31.9 

2,500  00 

- 

_ 

470 

$100  00 

10 

10 

Walpole, 

5  29.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

378 

_ 

12 

11 

Medway, 

5  11.9 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

586 

- 

14 

12 

Braintree, 

5  09.3 

3,000  00 

$300  00 

$3,300  00 

648 

90  00 

15 

13 

Needham, 

5  07.4 

2,410  00 

- 

_ 

475 

_ 

22 

14 

Bellingham,    . 

5  03.7 

1,300  00 

140  63 

1,440  63 

286 

- 

11 

15 

Sharon, . 

4  94.4 

1,200  00 

120  00 

1,320  00 

267 

_ 

9 

16 

Dover,  . 

4  89.5 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

143 

_ 

19 

17 

Canton,. 

4  73.8 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

591 

150  00 

17 

18 

Weymouth,    . 

4  68.6 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

1,387 

289  00 

18 

19 

Wrentham,     . 

4  52.8 

3,000  00 

341  87 

3,341  87 

738 

- 

20 

20 

Stoughton, 

4  39.6 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

910 

- 

16 

21 

Medfield, 

4  04 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

198 

- 

21 

22 

Franklin, 

4  01 

1,600  00 

_ 

_ 

399 

_ 

23 

23 

Randolph, 

3  49.7 

4,200  00 

42  13 

4,242  13 

1,213 

— 
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BRISTOL     CO  UNTY, 
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1 

1 

N.  BEDFORD, 

$9  37  5 

135,222  55 

_ 

_ 

3,757 

_ 

2 

2 

Fairhaven, 

7  35.3 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

1,020 

- 

3 

3 

Fall  River,     . 

5  47.1 

15,500  00 

- 

- 

2,833 

- 

4 

4 

Attleborough, 

4  83 

5,738  53 

- 

- 

1,188 

- 

7 

5 

Taunton, 

4  74.9 

14,000  00 

- 

- 

2,948 

- 

6 

6 

Pawtucket,     . 

4  43.5 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

902 

$304  00 

18 

7 

Seekonk, 

4  24 

1,500  001264  00 

$1,764  00 

416 

75  00 

10 

8 

Freetown, 

4  20.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

357 

- 

9 

9 

Dartmouth,     . 

4  13.2 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

847 

160  00 

19 

10 

Rehoboth, 

4  02.8 

1,500  00 

139  35 

1,639  35 

407 

331  50 

5 

11 

Somerset, 

3  98.7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

301 

- 

11 

12 

Norton,  . 

3  77.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

397 

- 

14 

13 

Mansfield, 

3  74.9 

1,556  00 

- 

- 

415 

- 

13 

14 

Raynham, 

3  73.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

321 

- 

15 

15 

Westport, 

3  65.5 

2,000  00 

284  18 

2,284  18 

625 

400  00 

16 

16 

Easton,  . 

3  35.2 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

537 

42  00 

8 

17 

Dlghton, 

3  24.7 

1,200  00 

50  00 

1,250  00 

385 

135  43 

12 

18 

Berkley, 

3  15.1 

750  00 

- 

- 

238 

20  00 

17 

19 

Swanzey, 

2  66.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

30C 

- 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY, 


1 

2 

5 

10 

8 
7 
* 

18 

3 

12 

4 

9 

11 

16 

6 

17 

13 

19 

14 

20 

15 

22 

23 

21 

24 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


PLYMOUTH, 

Kingston, 

Hingham, 

Abington, 

Duxbury, 

S.  Seituate, 

Mattapoisett, 

Marion, 

Bridgewater, 

Pembroke, 

Seituate, 

Marshfield, 

Lakeville, 

Hanover, 

Hull,      . 

Middleboro', 

E.  Bridgewater 

Hanson,^ 

Rochester, 

Carver,  . 

Halifax, 

W.  Bridgewat'r 

Wareham, 

N.  Bridgewater 

Plympton, 


^7  31.1' 

6  73.4 

6  36.1 

5  31.2 

00.1 

.5 

74.4 

71.7 

66.6 

48.2 

43.5 

43.2 

25.5 

92.2 


75.5 

74.8 

52.9 

37.4 

3  26.5 

3  19.1 

3  06.9 

3  01.5 

2  93  9 

2  75.2 


^9,358  00 

2,000  00 

4,904  13 

7,500  00 

2,100  00 

1,700  00 

1,551  26 

1,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

225  00 

3,500  00 

2,500  00 

900  00 

975  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1,200  00 

2,400  00 

3,500  00 

600  00 


$286  00 


152  00 


$2,386  00 


1,152  00 


1,280 
297 
771 

1,412 
477 
348 
327 
212 
643 
257 
451 
361 
235 
306 
58 
932 
667 
255 
289 
245 
188 
391 
796 

1,191 
218 


$50  00 

30  00 

50  GO 
56  67 
20  00 
28  00 
40  00 
40  00 

300  00 
24  00 

50  00 

325  50 

30  00 

33  00 

30  00 


*  Newly  incorporated. 
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BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 
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BREWSTER, 

15  13.7 

$1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

292  $152  50 

6 

2 

Orleans, 

4  92.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

406 

— 

3 

3 

Eastham, 

4  41.1 

585  50 

$85  00   1670  50 

152 

33  50 

2 

4 

Wellfleet, 

4  39.9 

2,500  00 

100  00  2,600  00 

591 

- 

4 

5 

Provlncetown, 

4  36 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

688 

- 

8 

6 

Sandwich, 

3  88.7 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1,029 

101  00 

0 

7 

Falmouth, 

3  72.1 

2,000  00 

321  67 

2,321  67 

624 

351  50 

5 

8 

Barnstable,    . 

3  66 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1,093 

- 

10 

9 

Yarmouth, 

3  56,5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

561 

- 

n 

10 

Truro,    . 

3  40.8 

1,499  50 

- 

_ 

440 

- 

13 

11 

Harwich, 

2  41.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

828 

1,476  00 

12 

12 

Dennis, . 

2  33.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

855 

1,600  87 

1 

13 

Chatham, 

2  30.1 

1,300  00 

— 

565 

870  00 

DUKES     COUNTY 


EDGARTOWN, 

Tisbury, 
Chilmark, 


^6  81.21  $2,.500  00 
5  00  I  2,000  00' 
3  67.61         500  00 


367 
400 
136 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET, 


81.2:  $11,306  00 


1,283 


MARSHPEE     DISTRICT. 


MARSHPEE, 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriations  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  their  respective  valuations  in  1850. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 
1856-7. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for  1857-8. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically  arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills  and  hun- 
dredths of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to  indicate 
more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The  first  figure 
(mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the  two  last  figures 
by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the  towns 
may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to  pay 
ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations  are 
reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  last 
State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abstract 
of  School  Returns. 

If  the  valuations  of  the  towns  were  an  exact  representation  of  their  taxable 
property,  or  if  the  valuations  were  all  too  high  or  all  too  low  in  equal  propor- 
tions, then  the  results  in  the  fourth  column  vpould  present  a  perfectly  just  view 
of  the  comparative  liberality  of  the  towns  to  their  schools.  Such  is  by  no  means 
the  fact.  The  valuations  are  only  approximations,  more  or  less  near,  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  of  the  towns.  Some  towns  may  have  a  valuation 
much  too  high,  as  compared  with  their  property,  or  as  compared  with  other 
towns,  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  and  to  the  uncer- 
tainty attending  any  mere  estimate  of  the  value  of  property.  So  far  as  the 
valuations  are  in  different  proportions  to  the  property  they  represent,  the  con- 
clusions based  on  them,  as  in  the  next  Table,  cannot  be  strictly  just. 

Moreover,  some  towns,  from  special  advantages,  increase  in  wealth  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  towns,  while  their  respective  valuations  remain  stationary  for 
ten  years,  or  till  1860.  This  unequal  advance  in  property  renders  comparisons 
that  are  founded  on  valuations  merely  to  some  extent  unjust,  and  the  injustice 
will  increase  each  successive  year,  or  with  the  increase  of  wealth. 

The  first  Graduated  Tables,  showing  the  sum  appropriated  per  child,  between 
5  and  15  years  of  age,  rest  on  facts  that  can  be  accurately  ascertained  in  every 
case,  and  may  therefore  present  perfectly  accurate  results.  The  second  series 
of  Graduated  Tables  rests  on  one  of  the  same  facts  (the  amount  appropriated)  ; 
also,  on  the  valuations  which  are  to  some  extent  arbitrary  and  liable  to  unavoid- 
able errors.  Therefore,  the  comparisons  in  the  second  series  may  have  no 
advantage  over  those  in  the  first  series,  in  accuracy  or  justness. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank  of 
the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  ^be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
instances,  a  veryl^differentfplace^in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— Second  Series. 

A  Graduated  Table,  in  which  all  the  Toivns  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 

for  the  year  1857-8. 
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WELLFLEET,     ■ 

1 

$.008-84 

48 

35 

Bradford,     . 

$.003-79 

2 

2 

Lynn, 

1       7-16 

46 

36 

Weymouth, . 

3-79 

4 

3 

Melrose, 

1       6-97 

10 

37 

Plymouth,    . 

3-78 

3 

4 

SomerviJle,  . 

6-42 

30 

38 

Taunton, 

3-78 

7 

5 

Orleans, 

1       6-14 

83 

39 

Athol,  . 

3-75 

9 

6 

Attleborough, 

'       5-53 

45 

40 

Roxbury,     . 

3-74 

8 

7 

Stoneham,    . 

1       5-19 

34 

41 

Edgartown, . 

3-73 

17 

8 

Ashland, 

!       5-12 

38 

42 

Lawrence,    . 

3-66 

18 

9 

Abington,     . 

1       5-11 

54 

43 

Stoughton,    . 

3-66 

11 

10 

South  Reading,    . 

j       5-03 

68 

44 

South  Hadley, 

3-62 

12 

11 

Winchester, 

i       4-93 

36 

45 

Eastham, 

3-61 

13 

12 

Natick, 

4-91 

52 

46 

Cambridge, . 

3-53 

37 

13 

Brewster, 

4-48 

61 

47 

Brighton, 

3-48 

16 

14 

Gloucester,  . 

1       4-45 

41 

48 

Medway, 

3-46 

20 

15 

Charlestown, 

1       4-41 

6 

49 

Rockport,     . 

3-46 

14 

16 

Pawtucket,  . 

4-36 

51 

50 

Marb  ehead. 

3-44 

27 

17 

Danvers, 

4-35 

42 

51 

Fitchburg,    . 

3-43 

23 

18 

HoUiston,     . 

4-14 

47 

52 

Dedham, 

3-36 

31 

19 

Quincy, 

4-12 

44 

53 

N.  Bridgewater,  . 

3-36 

21 

20 

Mansfield,    . 

i       4-11 

56 

54 

Lexington,  . 

3-25 

33 

21 

Clinton, 

4-10 

60 

55 

Dorchester, 

3-24 

19 

22 

Truro, 

4-08 

53 

56 

Erving, 

3-21 

22 

23 

Chelsea, 

j       4-07 

50 

57 

Manchester, 

3-20 

65 

24 

Saugus, 

4-06 

70 

58 

Marlborough, 

3-20 

25 

25 

Maiden, 

4-01 

76 

59 

Hopkinton,  . 

3-16 

24 

26 

Buckland,    . 

3-95 

57 

60 

Medford, 

!       3-15 

29 

27 

Haverhill,    . 

3-94 

66 

61 

Framingham, 

3-14 

26 

28 

Milford, 

3-93 

49 

62 

Woburn, 

3-14 

43 

29 

Reading, 

3-92 

82 

63 

Braintree,    . 

3-13 

40 

30 

Foxborough, 

3-86 

167 

64 

Wilmington, 

3-13 

15 

31 

Lee,     . 

3-85 

84 

65 

Hingham,     . 

3-12 

164 

32 

North  Brookfield, 

3-84 

55 

66 

Webster, 

3-12 

28 

33 

Harwich, 

3-81 

59 

67 

Bedford, 

3-11 

39 

34 

Newton, 

3-80 

63 

68 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 

3-07 
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62 

69 

Montague,    . 

$.003-07 

201 

118 

Seekonk, 

$.002-54 

64 

70 

Greenwich, . 

3-06 

185 

119 

Spencer, 

2-53 

78 

71 

Tisbury, 

3-06 

111 

120 

Granby, 

2-53 

58 

72 

Sandwich,    . 

3-04 

112 

121 

Sunderland, 

2-53 

114 

73 

Needham,    . 

3-01 

116 

122 

Dennis, 

2-50 

32 

74 

Scituate, 

3-01 

118 

123 

Ashburnham, 

2-49 

91 

75 

Rochester,    . 

2-98 

69 

124 

Upton, 

2-49 

159 

76 

Wrentham,  . 

2-98 

120 

125 

Marshfield,  . 

2-49 

87 

77 

Northbridge, 

2-94 

161 

126 

Harvard, 

2-48 

72 

78 

Ipswich, 

2-92 

124 

127 

Franklin,     . 

2-47 

121 

79 

Huntington, 

2-90 

117 

128 

Nantucket,  . 

2-46 

155 

80 

Sherborn,     . 

2-90 

208 

129 

Sandisfield,  . 

2-46 

133 

81 

Ware, 

2-89 

126 

130 

Walpole, 

2-46 

77 

82 

Provincetown, 

2-88 

128 

131 

Amesbury,   . 

2-45 

74 

83 

Westfield,    . 

2-88 

130 

132 

Bridgewater, 

2-45 

79 

84 

Berkley, 

2-87 

132 

133 

Salisbury,     . 

2-44 

67 

85 

Lowell, 

2-85 

134 

134 

New  Salem, 

2-44 

90 

86 

Springfield, . 

2-85 

298 

135 

Tyngsborough, 

2-43 

80 

87 

Dana, 

2-84 

149 

136 

New  Bedford, 

2-43 

81 

88 

Millbury,      . 

2-84 

138 

137 

Falmouth,    . 

2-43 

102 

89 

Oxford, 

2-83 

75 

138 

Dighton, 

2-42 

85 

90 

Middleborough,    . 

2-81 

140 

139 

Belchertown, 

2-41 

86 

91 

Westborough, 

2-80 

143 

140 

Chicopee,     . 

2-41 

181 

92 

Bellingham, 

2-78 

141 

141 

Florida, 

2-41 

88 

93 

Acton, 

2-77 

119 

142 

Sharon, 

2-41 

205 

94 

Savoy, 

2-76 

187 

143 

Southbridge, 

2-39 

92 

95 

Templet  on, 

2-73 

221 

144 

Russell, 

2-39 

175 

96 

Worcester,   . 

2-71 

144 

145 

Hanson, 

2-39 

151 

97 

Gardner, 

2-69 

145 

146 

Georgetown, 

2-38 

5 

98 

Chatham, 

2-68 

235 

147 

Brookhne,    . 

2-38 

93 

99 

Cohasset, 

2-68 

270 

148 

Rehoboth,    . 

2-38 

94 

100 

Yarmouth,   . 

2-68 

146 

149 

Essex, 

2-37 

95 

101 

Lancaster,    . 

2-67 

147 

150 

Brookfield,  . 

2-37 

96 

102 

Wareham,    . 

2-66 

103 

151 

Hubbardston, 

2-37 

99 

103 

Freetown,    . 

2-65 

122 

152 

Becket, 

2-37 

98 

104 

Littleton, 

2-65 

148 

153 

Dover, 

2-37 

136 

105 

Waltham,     . 

2-63 

186 

154 

Middleton,   . 

2-34 

71 

106 

Barnstable,  . 

2-63 

129 

155 

Paxton, 

2-34 

152 

107 

Warren, 

2-62 

150 

156 

Kingston,     . 

2-34 

97 

108 

Concord, 

2-61 

89 

157 

Halifax, 

2-34 

101 

109 

Pembroke,   . 

2-61 

153 

158 

Pelham, 

2-33 

108 

110 

Watertown, 

2-61 

240 

159 

Holland, 

2-33 

162 

111 

I\Iilton, 

2-60 

35 

160 

Greenfield,  . 

2-33 

105 

112 

Somerset,     . 

2-59 

154 

161 

Raynham,    . 

2-33 

107 

113 

Beverly, 

2-55 

206 

162 

Lynnfield,    . 

2-32 

125 

114 

Randolph,    . 

2-55 

156 

163 

Uxbridge,    . 

2-32 

106 

115 

Shutesbury, 

2-54 

190 

164 

Holyoke, 

2-32 

110 

116 

Easton, 

2-54 

157 

165 

Westhampton, 

2-32 

127 

117 

FaU  River,  . 

2-54 

158 

166 

Rowe, . 

2-32 
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W.  Bridgewater, . 

$.002-32 

218 

216 

Cummington, 

$.001-99 

163 

168 

Fairhaven,  . 

2-31 

178 

217 

Hadley,        .     '    . 

1-99 

73 

169 

Wayland,     . 

2-30 

213 

218 

Methuen, 

1-98 

165 

170 

Carver, 

2-30 

172 

219 

Wenham,     . 

1-98 

170 

171 

Newburyport, 

2-29 

295 

220|  Westford,     . 

1-97 

135 

172 

Groveland,  . 

2-28 

247 

221 

Prescott, 

1-97 

166 

173 

Shirley, 

2-28 

215 

222 

Winchendon, 

1-96 

202 

174 

West  Cambridge, 

2-28 

233 

223 

Easthampton, 

1-96 

168 

175 

Heath, 

2-28 

176 

224 

Goshen, 

1-96 

169 

176 

Monterey,    . 

2-27 

253 

225 

Monson, 

1-96 

171 

177 

South  Scituate,    . 

2-27 

216 

226 

Tewksbury, 

1-95 

228 

178 

West  Boylston,     . 

2-26 

219 

227 

Longmeadow, 

1-95 

173 

179 

West  Newbury,    . 

2-25 

179 

228 

Charlemont, 

1-94 

174 

180 

Leverett, 

2-25 

139 

229 

Stowe, 

1-92 

131 

181 

North  Chelsea,     . 

2-24 

222 

230 

Northborough, 

1-92 

217 

182 

Rutland, 

2-24 

290 

231 

Lenox, 
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187 
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Leominster, 
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Washington, 
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177 

184 

Blackstone, . 

2-22 

113 

233 

Hull,    .         .         . 

1-91 

182 

185 

Duxbury,     . 

2-22 

225 

234 

Ashfield, 

1-90 

142 

186 

Douglas, 

2-21 

227 

235 

Chester, 

1-89 

109 

187 

Grafton, 

2-21 

229 

236 

Otis,     . 

1-88 

197 

188 

Northampton, 

2-20 

271 

237 

Townsend,  . 

1-87 

223 

189 

Hawley, 

2-20 

230 

238 

Sterling, 

1-87 

180 

190 

Bolton, 

2-19 

224 

239 

Southampton, 

1-86 

115 

191 

Montgomery, 

2-19 

231 

240 

Andover, 

1-85 

183 

192 

Hanover, 

2-18 

285 

241 

Dudley, 

1-84 

188 

193 

Dracut, 

2-17 

289 

242 

Sutton, 

1-84 

211 

194 

N.  Marlborough,  . 

2-17 

234 

243 

Wales, 

1-84 

184 

195 

Berlin, 

2-17 

266 

244 

Princeton,    . 

1-82 

123 

196 

Carlisle, 

2-16 

236 

245 

Chesterfield, 

1-82 

268 

197 

Monroe, 

2-15 

239 

246 

Hardwick,   . 

1-81 

200 

198 

Pittsfield,      . 

2-14 

280 

247 

Granville,    . 

1-81 

100 

199 

Clarksburg, 

2-11 

237 

248 

Plympton,    . 

1-81 

199 

200 

Deerfield,     . 

2-10 

243 

249 

Brimfield,     . 

1-79 

191 

201 

Norton, 

2-10 

242 

250 

Boxford, 

1-78 

192 

202 

Boxborough, 

2-09 

207 

251 

Holden, 

1-78 

193 

203 

Chelmsford, 

2-09 

244 

252 

Enfield, 

1-78 

251 

204 

Southborough, 

2-09 

245 

253 

Peru, 

1-78 

194 

205 

Tyringham, 

!       2-09 

284 

254 

Boylston, 

1-77 

262 

206 

West  Brookfield, . 

2-08 

292 

255 

Petersham,  . 

1-77 

260 

207 

Groton, 

2-07 

246 

256 

Sturbridge,  . 

1-77 

232 

208 

Leicester,     . 

2-05 

248 

257 

Conway, 

1-77 

203 

209 

Westminster, 

2-05 

287 

258 

Warwick,     . 

1-76 

220 

210 

Palmer, 

2-05 

250 

259 

Rowley, 

1-75 

214   211 

Middlefield, 

2-04 

252 

260 

Worthington, 

1-75 

210 

212 

Barre, 

2-03 

254 

261 

Orange, 

1-75 

209 

213 

Weston, 

2-02 

196 

262 

Burlington, 

1-74 

241 

214 

Canton, 

2-02 

255 

263 

Ludlow, 

1-74 

212 

215 

Leyden, 

2-01 

256 

264 

Northfield,   . 

1-74 
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258 

265 

Meclfield,      . 

$.001-74 

310 

293 

Williamsburg, 

$.001-54 

198 

266 

Asliby, 

1-72 

286 

294 

Blandford,   . 

1-54 

259 

267 

Billerica, 

1-72 

204 

295 

Adams, 

1-54 

261 

268 

Gill,     . 

1-71 

288 

296 

Dartmouth,  . 

1-54 

294 

269 

Shelbnrne, 

1-70 

291 

297 

Shrewsbury, 

1-52 

263 

270 

Oakham, 

1-69 

293 

298 

Auburn, 

1-50 

104 

271 

Amherst, 

1-68 

275 

299 

Charlton, 

1-49 

264 

272 

Hinsdale, 

1       1-67 

296 

300 

Swanzev,     . 

1-47 

238 

273 

Newbuiy, 

1       1-66 

299 

301 

Hatfield",       . 

1-46 

265 

274 

Lincoln, 

1-66 

297 

302 

N.  Bralntree, 

1  44 

267 

275 

Tolland, 

1-66 

281 

303 

Wilbraham, 

1-41 

269 

276 

W.  Stockbridge,  . 

1-66 

300 

304 

Hancock,     . 

1-41 

272 

277 

Stockbridge, 

1-64 

313 

305 

Lanesborough, 

1-39 

304 

278 

Pepperell,    . 

1-62 

309 

306 

Dunstable,    . 

1-38 

249 

279 

Mt.  Washington,  . 

1-61 

302 

307 

Egremont,    . 

1-38 

273 

280 

Salem, 

1-60 

320 

308 

Sheffield, 

1-35 

274 

281 

Royalston,    . 

1-60 

312 

309 

Sudbury, 

1-34 

276 

282 

Whately,      . 

1-60 

195 

310 

Windsor, 

1-34 

303 

283 

Alford, 

1-59 

307 

311 

Dalton, 

1-33 

305 

284 

Williamston, 

!       1-59 

308 

312 

Wendell,      . 

1-28 

226 

285 

Lunenburg, 

1       1-57 

314 

313 

Boston, 

1-27 

277 

286 

Phillipston,  . 

1-57 

311 

314 

West  Springfield, 

1-26 

278 

287 

Plainfield, 

1-57 

257 

315 

Cheshire, 

1-16 

279 

288 

Westport, 

1-57 

315 

316 

Great  Barrington, 

1-16 

282 

289 

Coleraine, 

1-56 

316 

317 

Richmond,   . 

1-09 

306 

290 

Bamilton, 

1-55 

317 

318 

Chilmark,     . 

1-06 

283 

291 

Topsfield, 

1-55 

319 

319 

Bernardston, 

0-88 

301 

292 

Mendon, 

1-54 

318 

320 

N.  Ashford, 

0-47 

Winthrop    included  in 

Swampscott        "  " 

Nahant                "  " 

North  Andover  "  " 

South  Danvers   "  " 

North  Reading  "  " 

Agawam             "  " 

West  Roxbury  "  " 

Marion                "  " 

Mattapoisett        "  " 
Lakeville 
Southwick,  no  returns. 


North  Chelsea. 
Lynn. 

Andover. 

Danvers. 

Reading. 

West  Springfield. 

Roxbury. 

Rochester. 

u 

Middleborough. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— Second  Series. 

In  ivhich  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State 
are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property,  aj)propriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
for  the  year  1857-8.  ' 
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CHELSEA,  .       . 

$.004-07 

3 

3 

Boston, 

$.001-27 

2 

2 

N.  Chelsea  * 

2-24 

Winthrop,t  . 

ESSEX    C  OUNT Y 


1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

10 

4 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 

7 

2 

8 

9 

9 

8 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

16 

15 

17 

16 

21 

17 

LYNN,t 

Gloucester, 

Danvers,|| 

Saugus, 

Haverhill, 

Bradford, 

Lawrence, 

Rockport, 

Marblehead, 

Manchester, 

Ipswich, 

Beverly, 

Amesbury,  . 

Salisbury,     . 

Georgetown, 

Essex, 

Middleton,  . 


$.007-16 

22 

18 

4-45 

18 

19 

4-35 

15 

20 

4-06 

20 

21 

3-94 

23 

22 

3-79 

19 

23 

3-66 

24 

24 

3-46 

26 

25 

3-44 

27 

26 

3-20 

25 

27 

2-92 

28 

28 

2-55 

30 

29 

2-45 

29 

30 

2-44 

2-38 

2-37 

2-34 

Lynnfield,    . 
Newburyport, 
Groveland,  . 
W.  Newbury, 
Methuen, 
Wenham,     . 
Andover,§    . 
Boxford, 
Rowley, 
Newbury,     . 
Salem, 
Hamilton,     . 
Topsfield,     . 
Swampscott,** 
Nahant,**    . 
North  Andover,ff 
South  Danvers,J:j: 


1.002-32 
2-29 
2-28 
2-25 
1.98 
1-98 
1-85 
1-78 
1-75 
1-66 
1-60 
1-55 
1-55 


*  Including  Winthrop. 

t  Included  in  North  Chelsea. 

t  Including  Swampscott  and  Nahant. 

II  Including  South  Danvers. 


§  Including  North  Andover. 
**  Included  in  Lynn, 
tt  Included  in  Andover. 
tJ  Included  in  Danvers. 
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MELROSE,  •       • 

f.006-97 

29 

27 

Waltham,     . 

$.002-63 

1 

2 

Somerville, 

6-42 

25 

28 

Concord, 

2-61 

3 

3 

Stoneham,    . 

5-19 

27 

29 

Watertown, 

2-61 

7 

4 

Ashland, 

5-12 

47 

30 

Tyngsborough,     . 

2-43 

4 

5 

S.  Reading, 

5-03 

22 

31 

Wayland,     . 

2-30 

5 

6 

Winchester, 

4-93 

32 

32 

Shirley, 

2-28 

6 

7 

Natick, 

4-91 

39 

33 

W.  Cambridge,    . 

2-28 

8 

8 

Charlestown, 

4-41 

34 

34 

Dracut, 

2-17 

9 

9 

Holliston,     . 

4-14 

28 

35 

Carhsle, 

2-16 

10 

10 

Maiden, 

4-01 

35 

36 

Boxborough, 

2-09 

12 

11 

Reading,*    . 

3-92 

36 

37 

Chelmsford, 

2-09 

11 

12 

Newton, 

3-80 

43 

38 

Groton, 

2-07 

14 

13 

Cambridge, 

3-53 

40 

39 

Weston, 

2-02 

18 

14 

Brighton, 

3-48 

46 

40 

Westford,     . 

1-97 

15 

15 

Lexington,  . 

3-25 

41 

41 

Tewksbury, 

1-95 

21 

16 

Marlborough, 

3-20 

30 

42 

Stowe, 

1-92 

23 

17 

Hopkinton,  . 

3-16 

45 

43 

Townsend,  . 

1-87 

16 

18 

Medford, 

3-15 

37 

44 

Burlington,  . 

1-74 

19 

19 

Framingham, 

3-14 

42 

45 

Billerica, 

1-72 

13 

20 

Woburn, 

3-14 

38 

46 

Ashby, 

1-72 

33 

21 

Wilmington, 

3-13 

44 

47 

Lincoln, 

1-66 

17 

22 

Bedford,       . 

3-11 

48 

48 

Pepperell,    . 

1-62 

31 

23 

Sherborn,     . 

2-90 

49 

49 

Dunstable,  . 

1-38 

20 

24 

Lowell, 

2-85 

50 

50 

Sudbury, 

1-34 

24 

25 

Acton, 

2-77 

North  Reading,!  . 

26 

26 

Littleton, 

2-65 

WORCESTER     COUNTY. 


2 

1 

CLINTON,   •       • 

$.004-10 

21 

14 

Gardner, 

$.002-69 

1 

2 

Milford, 

3-93 

12 

15 

Lancaster,    . 

2-67 

25 

3 

N.  Brookfield,      . 

3-84 

22 

16 

Warren, 

2-62 

8 

4 

Athol, 

3-75 

30 

17 

Spencer, 

2-53 

3 

5 

Fitchburg,    . 

3-43 

16 

18 

Ashburnham, 

2-49 

4 

6 

Webster, 

3-12 

5 

19 

Upton, 

2-49 

10 

7 

Northbridge, 

2-94 

24 

20 

Harvard, 

2-48 

6 

8 

Dana,  . 

2-84 

31 

21 

Southbridge, 

2-39 

7 

9 

Millbury,      . 

2.84 

20 

22 

Brookfield,  . 

2-37 

13 

10 

Oxford, 

2-83 

14 

23 

Hubbardston, 

2-37 

9 

11 

Westborough, 

2-80 

17 

24 

Paxton, 

2-34 

11 

12 

Templeton,  . 

2-73 

23 

25 

Uxbridge,    . 

2-32 

26 

13 

Worcester,  . 

2-71 

39 

26 

W.  Boylston, 

2-26 

*  Including  North  Reading. 


t  Included  in  Reading. 
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86 

27 

Rutland, 

1.002-24 

53 

43 

Sutton, 

1.001-84 

18 

28 

Leominster, 

2-23 

47 

44 

Princeton,    . 

1-82 

27 

29 

Blackstone,  . 

2-22 

42 

45 

Hardwick,    . 

1-81 

19 

30 

Douglas, 

2-21 

33 

46 

Holden, 

1-78 

15 

31 

Grafton, 

2-21 

51 

47 

Boylston, 

1-77 

28 

32 

Bolton, 

2-19 

55 

48 

Petersham,  . 

1-77 

29 

33 

Berlin, 

2-17 

43 

49 

Sturbridge, 

1-77 

44 

34 

Southborou2;li, 

2-09 

46 

50 

Oakham, 

1-69 

45 

35 

W.  Brookfield,     . 

2-08 

I  48 

51 

Royalston,    . 

i       1-60 

41 

36 

Leicester,     . 

2-05 

38 

62 

Lunenburg, 

1-57 

32 

37 

Westminster, 

2-05 

50 

53 

Phillipston,  . 

1-57 

34 

38 

Barre, 

2-03 

58 

54 

Mendon, 

1-54 

35 

39 

Winchendon, 

1-96 

54 

55 

Shrewsbury, 

1-52 

37 

40 

Northborough, 

1-92 

56 

56 

Auburn, 

1-50 

40 

41 

Sterling, 

1-87 

49 

57 

Charlton, 

1-49 

52 

42 

Dudley, 

1-84 

57 

58 

N.  Braintree, 

1-44 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

9 

8 

12 

9 

13 

10 

14 

11 

11 

12 

Greenwich, 

Huntington, 

Ware, ." 

Granby, 

Belchertown, 

Pelham, 

Westhampton, 

Northampton, 

Middlefield, 

Cummington, 

Hadley, 


$.003-62 

1 
19 

13 

3-06 

16 

14 

2-90 

10 

15 

2-89 

15 

16 

2-53 

17 

17 

2-41 

18 

18 

2-33 

20 

19 

2-32 

3 

20 

2-20 

21 

21 

2-04 

23 

22 

1-99 

22 

23 

1-99 

Prescott, 

Easthampton, 

Goshen, 

Southampton, 

Chesterfield, 

Enfield, 

Worthington, 

Amherst, 

Plainfield,     . 

Williamsburg, 

Hatfield, 


$.001-97 
1-96 
1-96 
1-86 
1-82 
1-78 
1-75 
1-68 
1-57 
1-54 
1-46 


HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

WESTFIELD,      ■ 

1 
$.002-88 

5 

6 

Holyoke, 

$.002-32 

2 

2 

Springfield, . 

2-85 

3 

7 

Montgomery, 

2-19 

4 

3 

Chicopee,     . 

2-41 

7 

8 

Palmer, 

2-05 

8 

4 

Russell, 

2-39 

13 

9 

Monson, 

1-96 

11 

5 

Holland, 

2-33 

6 

10 

Longmeadow, 

1-95 
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HAMPDEN   COUNTY- 

—Continued. 
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9 

11 

Chester, 

^.001-89 

18 

17 

Blandford,   . 

$.001-54 

10 

12 

Wales, 

1-84 

17 

18 

Wilbraham, 

1-41 

16 

13 

Granville,     . 

1-81 

19 

19 

W.  Sprinsrfield,*  . 

1-26 

12 

14 

Brimfield,     . 

1-79 

Agawam,f    . 

- 

U 

15 

Ludlow, 

1-74 

Soutliwick,J 

- 

15 

16 

Tolland,        . 

1-66 

FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

BUCKLAND,       • 

i$.003-95 

13 

14 

Leyden, 

-f.002-01 

3 

2 

Erving, 

3-21 

11 

15 

Charlemont, 

1-94 

4 

3 

Montague,    . 

3-07 

15 

16 

Ashfield, 

1-90 

5 

4 

Shutesbury, 

1       2-54 

16 

17. 

Conway, 

1-77 

6 

5 

Sunderland, 

2-53 

23 

18 

Warwick, 

1-76 

7 

6 

N.  Salem,     . 

i       2-44 

17 

19 

Orange, 

1-75 

2 

7 

Greenfield, 

1       2-33 

18 

20 

Northfield, 

1-74 

8 

8 

Rowe,  . 

2-32 

19 

21 

Gill,     . 

1-71 

9 

9 

Heath, 

2-28 

24 

22 

Shelburne, 

]-70 

10 

10 

Leverett, 

2-25 

21 

23 

Whately, 

1-60 

14 

11 

HaAvley, 

2-20 

22 

24 

Coleraine, 

1-56 

20 

12 

Monroe, 

2-15 

25 

25 

Wendell, 

1-28 

12 

13 

Deerfield, 

2-10 

26 

26 

Bernardston, 

0-88 

BERKSHIRE     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

LEE,   •       .       . 

$.003-85 

20 

17 

Stockbridge, 

1.001-64 

11 

2 

Savoy, 

2-76 

16 

18 

Mt.  Washington,  . 

1-61 

12 

3 

Sandisfield, 

2-46 

24 

19 

Alford, 

1-59 

4 

4 

Florida, 

2-41 

25 

20 

Williamstown, 

1-59 

3 

5 

Becket, 

2-37 

10 

21 

Adams, 

1-54 

5 

6 

Monterey,    . 

2-27 

22 

22 

Hancock, 

1-41 

13 

7 

N.  Marlborough,  . 

2-17 

27 

23 

Lanesborough, 

1-39 

9 

8 

Pittsfield,      . 

2-14 

23 

24 

Esremont,    . 

1-38 

2 

9 

Clarksburg, . 

2-11 

31 

25 

Sheffield,      . 

1-35 

7 

10 

Tyringham, 

2-09 

8 

26 

Windsor, 

1-34 

21 

11 

Lenox, 

1-91 

26 

27 

Dalton, 

1-33 

6 

12 

Washington, 

1-91 

28 

28 

Great  Barrington, 

1-16 

14 

13 

Otis,     . 

1-88 

17 

29 

Cheshire, 

1-16 

15 

14 

Peru,   . 

1-78 

29 

30 

Richmond.   . 

1-09 

18 

15 

Hinsdale,     . 

1-67 

30 

31 

N.  Ashford, 

1-47 

19 

16 

W.  Stockbridge,  . 

1-66 

*  Including  Agawam. 


t  Includeci  in  West  Springfield. 


$  No  Returns. 
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1 

QUINCY,     •       • 

1.004-12 

10 

13 

Cohasset, 

1.002-68 

0 

2 

Foxboi-ough, 

3-86 

18 

14 

Milton, 

2-60 

5 

3 

Weymouth,  . 

3-79 

14 

15 

Randolph, 

2-55 

4 

4 

Eoxbury,* 

3-74 

13 

16 

Franklin, 

2-47 

7 

5 

Stouo;hton, 

3-66 

15 

17 

Walpole, 

2-46 

3 

6 

Medway, 

3-46 

12 

18 

Sharon, 

2-41 

6 

7 

Dedham, 

3-36 

20 

19 

Brookline, 

2-38 

8 

8 

Dorchester, 

3-24 

16 

20 

Dover, 

2-37 

9 

9 

Braintree, 

3-13 

21 

21 

Canton, 

2-02 

11 

10 

Needham, 

3-01 

22 

22 

Medfield, 

1-74 

17 

11 

Wrentham, 

i       2-98 

23 

W.  Roxburj 

,t      • 

19 

12 

Bellingham, 

i       2-78 

BRISTOL     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

7 

5 

8 

7 

9 

8 

10 

9 

15 

10 

ATTLEBOROUGH, 

Pawtucket, 

Mansfield, 

Taunton, 

Berkley, 

Freetown, 

Somerset, 

Easton, 

Fall  River, 

Seekonk, 


1.005-53 
4-36 
4-11 
3-78 
2-87 
2-65 
2-59 
2-54 
2-54 
2-54 


11 

11 

5 

12 

16 

13 

12 

14 

13 

15 

14 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

N.  Bedford, 

Dighton, 

Rehoboth, 

Raynham, 

Fairhaven, 

Norton, 

Westport, 

Dartmouth, 

Swanzey, 


Sl.002-43 
2-42 
2-38 
2-33 
2-31 
2-10 
1-57 
1-54 
1-47 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY, 


2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5  ! 

3 

6 

9 

7 

7 

8 

10 

9 

11 

10 

13 

11 

14 

12 

15 

13 

ABINGTON, 

Plymouth,    . 
N.  Bridgewater, 
Hingham,     . 
E.  Bridgewater, 
Scituate, 
Rochester,:!;  . 
Middleborough,!! 
Wareham,    . 
Pembroke,    . 
Marshfield,   . 
Bridgewater, 
Hanson, 


$.005-11 
3-78 
3-36 
3-12 
3-07 
3-01 
2-98 
2-81 
2-66 
2-61 
2-49 
2-45 
2-39 


16 

14 

8 

15 

17 

16 

18 

17 

19 

18 

20 

19 

21 

20 

12 

21 

22 

22 

Kingston, 

Halifax, 

W.  Bridgewater, 

Carver, 

S.  Scituate,  . 

Duxbury, 

Hanson, 

Hull,    . 

Ply  mp  ton,    . 

Marion, § 

Lakeville,** 

Mattapoisett,§ 


$.002-34 
2-34 
2-32 
2-30 
2-27 
2-22 
2-18 
1-91 
1-81 


*  Including  West  Roxbury. 

t  Included  in  Roxbury. 

t  Including  Marion  and  Mattapoisett. 


II  Including  LakeTiUe. 
§  Included  in  Rochester. 
**  Included  in  Middleborough. 
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BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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WELLFLEET,     • 

$.008-84 

10 

8 

Provincetown, 

$.002-88 

3 

2 

Oi-leans, 

6-14 

2 

9 

Chatham, 

2-68 

7 

3 

Brewster,     . 

4-48 

11 

10 

Yarmouth,   . 

2-68 

4 

4 

Truro, 

4-08 

9 

11 

Barnstable,  . 

2-63 

5 

5 

Harwich, 

3-81 

12 

12 

Dennis, 

2-50 

6 

6 

Eastliam, 

3-61 

13 

13 

Fahnouth,    . 

2-43 

8 

7 

Sandwich,    . 

3-04 

DUKES  COUNTY" 


EDGARTOWN, 

Tisbury, 


1.003-73 
3-06 


Chilmark, 


$.001-06 


NANTUCKET     COUNT  Y^ 


NANTUCKET, 


$.002-46 
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Arrangement  of  the  Counties,  according  to  their  Appropriations , 
including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  pei'centage  of  their 
valuations  appropriated  for  public  schools,  voluntary  contributions  of  boai'd  and 
fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 
be  as  follows :— 


fe 

o 

COUBTTIES. 

Percentage  of  Val- 
uation—equiva- 
lent to  mills  and 
hundredths     of 
mills. 

1 

1 

BARNSTABLE, 

$.003-76 

2 

2 

Middlesex, 

3-26 

4 

3 

Norfolk, 

3-22 

3 

4 

Plymouth, 

3-06 

5 

5 

Essex,    . 

2-96 

6 

6 

Dukes,    . 

2-77 

7 

7 

Bristol,  . 

2-65 

10 

8 

Hampshire,     . 

2-48 

12 

9 

Hampden, 

2-463 

9 

10 

Nantucket, 

2-46 

11 

11 

Berkshire, 

2-458 

13 

12 

Worcester, 

2-457 

8 

13 

Franklin, 

2-44 

14 

14 

Suffolk,  . 

• 

1-31 

Aggregate  for  the  State, 

$.000-30 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  according  to  the  returns. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the 
average  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  The  fraction 
(five-tenths),  when  it  occurs  in  dividing  by  2,  is  reckoned,  but  is  not  expressed 
in  the  column  giving  the  mean  average.  In  some  cases  the  true  mean  average 
is  not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  some  towns. 
In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  their  returns  the 
true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difl'erence  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases  where, 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  six  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  100  per  cent, 
or  more.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and 
the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained : — the  mean  average  attend- 
ance upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Third  Series. 


Table,  in  ivhich  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged,  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1857-8. 
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1 

ERVING,     • 

82 

89 

1.08-54 

Paxton,    .     . 

143 

131 

.91-96 

2 

Nahant,    .     . 

60 

63 

1.05 

35 

Peru,  .     .     . 

93 

85 

.91-94 

3 

Carlisle,  .     . 

110 

114 

1.04-09 

36 

"Weston,  .     . 

216 

198 

.91-67 

4 

Plaiufield,     . 

111 

114 

1.02-70 

37 

Essex,      .     . 

268 

245 

.91-42 

5 

Montague,    . 

313 

314 

1.00-32 

38 

Auburn,  .     . 

176 

160 

.91.19 

6 

"Warren,  .     . 

318 

318 

1. 

39 

Winchendon 

462 

420 

.91-02 

7 

HoUiston, 

600 

592 

.98-75 

40 

Oakham, 

208 

189 

.90-87 

8 

Greenwich,  . 

126 

123 

.98-01 

41 

Phillipston,  . 

167 

151 

.90-72 

9 

Barre,      .     . 

521 

508 

.97-50 

42 

Marion,    . 

212 

191 

.90-33 

10 

Athol,       .     . 

499 

486 

.97-49 

43 

Orleans,  .     . 

406 

366 

.90-27 

11 

Stoneham,    . 

436 

425 

.97-48 

44 

Stowe,      .     . 

317 

284 

.69-75 

12 

Boxborough, 

98 

.95 

.97-45 

45 

Shirley,    .     . 

264 

236 

.89-39 

13 

Sterling,  .     . 

312 

303 

.97-12 

46 

Dracut,    .     . 

368 

328 

.89-27 

14 

N.  Braintree, 

155 

149 

.96-45 

47 

Leominster,  . 

673 

600 

.89-15 

15 

Sherborn,     . 

224 

214 

.95-76 

48 

Easton,    .     . 

537 

478 

.89-01 

16 

Westhampton 

81 

77 

.95-06 

49 

Florida,   .     . 

148 

131 

.88-85 

17 

Charlton, 

359 

340 

.94-71 

50 

Royalston,    . 

328 

290 

.88-57 

18 

Warwick, 

204 

193 

.94-61 

51 

N.  Brookfield 

498 

441 

.88-55 

19 

Orange,  .     . 

367 

347 

.94-55 

52 

Harvard, 

308 

272 

.88-31 

20 

Littleton, 

180 

169 

.94-17 

53 

Brookline,    . 

661 

582 

.88-05 

21 

Templeton,  . 

469 

441 

.94-14 

54 

Truro,      .     . 

440 

386 

.87-84 

22 

Northboro',  . 

253 

236 

.93-48 

55 

Ware,      .     . 

695 

610 

.87-77 

23 

Boxford,  .     . 

199 

186 

.93-47 

56 

Natick,     .     . 

760 

666 

.87-70 

24 

Ashland, .     . 

260 

243 

.93-46 

57 

Hubbardston, 

401 

351 

.87-66 

25 

Spencer,  .     . 

494 

461 

.93-42 

58 

Townsend,    . 

450 

393 

.87-33 

26 

Boylston, 

166 

155 

.93-37 

59 

Provincetown 

688 

600 

.87-28 

27 

Westminster, 

332 

310 

.93-37 

60 

Wilmington, 

215 

187 

.87-21 

28 

Bolton,     .     . 

254 

237 

.93-31 

61 

Dunstable,    . 

93 

81 

.87-10 

29 

Somerville,  . 

1,262 

1,167 

.92-51 

62 

Cohasset, 

375 

326 

.86-93 

30 

Brighton, 

550 

508 

.92-45 

63 

Eastham, 

152 

133 

.86-84 

31 

Rutland,  .     . 

253 

233 

.92-29 

64 

W.Brookfield, 

264 

229 

.86-74 

32 

N.  Salem,     . 

244 

225 

.92-21 

65 

Berlin,     .     . 

211 

183 

.86-73 

33 

Princeton,    . 

268 

247 

.92-16 

66 

Coleraine,     . 

394 

340 

.86-29 
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Reading, .     . 

502 

433 

.86-25 

115 

Marshfield,   . 

361 

293 

.81-30 

68 

Raynham,     . 

321 

276 

.86-14 

116 

Dorchester,  . 

1,657 

1,357 

.81-29 

69 

Plymouth,     . 

1,280 

1,097 

.85-70 

117 

Lakeville,     . 

235 

191 

.81-28 

70 

Petersham,   . 

327 

280 

.85-63 

118 

Conway,  .     . 

331 

269 

.81-27 

71 

Dana, .     .     . 

187 

160 

.85-56 

119 

Georgetown, 

397 

322 

.81-23 

72 

Buckland,    . 

321 

274 

.85-51 

120 

Lynnfield,     . 

173 

140 

.81-21 

73 

Brookfield,    . 

367 

313 

.85-29 

121 

Windsor, 

175 

142 

.81-14 

74 

Sunderland, . 

190 

162 

.8.5-26 

122 

N.  Bedford,  . 

3,757 

3,041 

.80-94 

75 

Lowell,    .     . 

5,374 

4,580 

.85-23 

123 

Leyden,  .     . 

157 

127 

.80-89 

76 

Medway, .     . 

586 

498 

.85-07 

124 

Canton,    .     . 

591 

478 

.80-88 

77 

Dedham, .     . 

991 

841 

.84-91 

125 

Mendon, 

256 

207 

.80-86 

78 

Methuen, 

470 

398 

.84-79 

126 

Chelmsford, . 

454 

367 

.80-84 

79 

Maiden,   .     . 

998 

845 

.84-78 

127 

Abington,     . 

1,412 

1,140 

.80-77 

80 

Pepperell,    . 

361 

305 

.84-63 

128 

Haverhill,     . 

1,497 

1,208 

.80-73 

81 

Edgartown,  . 

367 

310 

.84-60 

129 

Hopkinton,  . 

703 

567 

.80-73 

82 

Upton,      .     . 

378 

319 

.84-39 

130 

Rowe,       .     . 

145 

117 

.80-69 

83 

Clinton,   .     . 

517 

436 

.84-33 

131 

Lunenburg, . 

240 

193 

.80-63 

84 

Carver,    .     . 

245 

206 

.84-29 

132 

Dighton,  .     . 

385 

309 

.80-26 

85 

Hanover, 

306 

257 

.84-15 

133 

Bellingham, . 

286 

229 

.80-24 

86 

Gill,     .     .     . 

158 

132 

.83-86 

134 

S.  Hadley,    . 

407 

326 

.80-10 

87 

Medfield,      . 

198 

165 

.83-59 

135 

Tisbury,  .     . 

400 

320 

.80 

88 

Southborough 

269 

224 

.83-46 

136 

Kingston, 

297 

237 

.79-97 

89 

W.  Cambridge 

402 

335 

.83-33 

137 

Winchester, . 

389 

311 

.79-95 

90 

Ashfield,  .     . 

270 

225 

.83-33 

138 

W.  Boylston, 

448 

357 

.79-80 

91 

Framingham, 

853 

710 

.83-24 

139 

Hawley,  .     . 

144 

114 

.79-51 

92 

Milford,    .     . 

1,195 

994 

.83-16 

140 

S.  Reading,  . 

559 

444 

.79-43 

93 

Sturbridge,  . 

463 

385 

.83-15 

141 

Leverett, 

243 

193 

.79-42 

94 

Norton,    .     . 

397 

330 

.83-12 

142 

Chesterfield, 

170 

135 

.79-41 

95 

Fitchburg,    . 

1,188 

987 

.83-08 

143 

Chelsea,  .     . 

2,078 

1,649 

.79-38 

96 

Sutton,     .     . 

524 

433 

.82-73 

144 

Fairhaven,   . 

1,020 

808 

.79-26 

97 

Saugus,    .     . 

324 

267 

.82-56 

145 

Cambridge,  . 

4,179 

3,302 

.79-02 

98 

Acton, 

375 

309 

.82-40 

146 

Hard  wick,    . 

300 

237 

.79 

99 

Hanson,  .     . 

255 

210 

.82-35 

147 

Ludlow,  .     . 

263 

207 

.78-71 

100 

Swampscott, 

303 

249 

.82-34 

148 

Winthrop,     . 

82 

64 

.78-66 

101 

Westborough 

497 

409 

.82-29 

149 

Bedford,  .     . 

219 

172 

.78-54 

102 

Hatfield,  .     . 

197 

162 

.82-23 

150 

Shutesbury, . 

200 

157 

.78-50 

103 

Leicester, 

514 

422 

.82-20 

151 

Danvers,  .     . 

915 

717 

.78-42 

104 

Shrewsbury, 

283 

232 

.82-16 

152 

W.  Roxbury, 

895 

700 

.78-27 

105 

Wales,      .     . 

142 

116 

.82-04 

153 

Rehoboth,     . 

407 

317 

.78-01 

106 

Sharon,    .     . 

267 

219 

.82-02 

154 

Monroe,  .     . 

59 

46 

.77-97 

107 

Goshen,  .     . 

75 

61 

.82 

155 

Bridgewater, 

643 

501 

.77-92 

108 

Worthington 

252 

206 

.81-94 

156 

Roxbury, 

3,969 

3,088 

.77-80 

109 

Wrentham,  . 

738 

604 

.81-89 

157 

Lincoln,  .     . 

112 

87 

.77-68 

110 

Ashburnham, 

472 

386 

.81-89 

158 

Seekonk, 

416 

322 

.77-52 

111 

Holden,    .     . 

468 

383 

.81-84 

159 

Marlborough, 

829 

641 

.77-38 

112 

Amesbury,    . 

608 

497 

.81-74 

160 

Heath,      .     . 

179 

138 

.77-37 

113 

Rockport,     . 

654 

532 

.81-42 

161 

Uxbridge,     . 

621 

479 

.77-13 

114 

Tyngsborough 

150 

122 

.81-33 

162 

Oxford,  .     . 

522 

402 

.77-11 
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163 

Holland,  .     . 

87 

67 

.77-01 

211 

Greenfield,  . 

612 

445 

.72-71 

164 

Foxborough, 

470 

361 

.76-92 

212 

Melrose,  .     . 

491 

357 

.72-71 

165 

Charlemont, 

229 

176 

.76-86 

213 

Longmeadow 

260 

189 

.72-69 

166 

Belchertown, 

540 

414 

.76-76 

214 

S.  Scituate,  . 

348 

252 

.72-56 

167 

Woburn, 

991 

760 

.76-69 

215 

Watertown, . 

714 

518 

.72-55 

168 

Quincy,   .     . 

1,812 

1,005 

.76-60 

216 

Boston,    .     . 

29456 

21349 

.72-48 

169 

Gloucester,  . 

1,963 

1,500 

.76-41 

217 

Stoughton,    . 

910 

659 

.72-47 

170 

Westfield,     . 

915 

699 

.76-39 

218 

Manchester, . 

368 

266 

.72-42 

171 

N.  Reading, . 

235 

179 

.76-17 

219 

N.  Chelsea,  . 

163 

118 

.72-39 

172 

Duxbuiy, 

477 

363 

.76-10 

220 

Shelburne,    . 

262 

189 

.72-33 

173 

Montgomery, 

83 

63 

.75-90 

221 

Hamilton,     . 

166 

120 

.72-29 

174 

Ashby,     .  \ 

260 

197 

.75-77 

222 

Hadley,    .     . 

369 

266 

.72-22 

175 

Prescott,  .     . 

148 

112 

.75-68 

223 

Blandford,    . 

256 

184 

!72-07 

176 

Northbrldge, 

•    460 

347 

.75-43 

224 

Harwich, .     . 

828 

593 

.71-68 

177 

Nantucket,   . 

1,283 

966 

.75-33 

225 

Concord, .     . 

425 

304 

.71-65 

178 

Franklin, 

399 

300 

.75-19 

226 

Medford,  .     . 

874 

626 

.71-62 

179 

Weymouth,  . 

1,387 

1,041 

.75-09 

227 

Cheshire, 

288 

206 

.71-58 

180 

Balifax,  .     . 

188 

141 

.75 

228 

Westport,     . 

625 

447 

.71-52 

181 

Granby,  .     . 

186 

139 

.75 

229 

Middleton,    . 

192 

137 

.71-35 

182 

Yarmouth,    . 

561 

420 

.74-96 

230 

Dennis,    .     . 

855 

610 

.71-35 

183 

Northfield,    . 

373 

279 

.74-93 

231 

Groton,    .     . 

582 

414 

.71-13 

184 

Lancaster,    . 

361 

270 

.74-79 

232 

Middleboro', 

932 

662 

.71-03 

185 

Braintree,     . 

648 

484 

.74-77 

233 

Wilbraliam,  . 

478 

338 

.70-82 

186 

Sandisfield,  . 

319 

238 

.74-76 

234 

Gardner, 

471 

333 

.70-81 

187 

Mansfield,     . 

415 

310 

.74-70 

235 

Needham,     . 

475 

336 

.70-74 

188 

Monson,  .     . 

494 

369 

.74-70 

236 

Deerfield,     . 

564 

398 

.70-66 

189 

Swanzey, 

300 

224 

.74-66 

237 

Chatham, 

565 

399 

.70-62 

190 

Wayland,     . 

250 

186 

.74-60 

238 

Salisbury,     . 

667 

471 

.70-61 

191 

Wellfleet,     . 

591 

438 

.74-20 

239 

Chihuark, 

136 

96 

.70-59 

192 

Lexington,   . 

386 

286 

.74-09 

240 

Monterey,    . 

171 

120 

.70-47 

193 

Bernai'dston, 

218 

161 

.74-08 

241 

Somerset, 

301 

212 

.70-43 

194 

Douglas,  .     . 

436 

322 

.73-85 

242 

Attleborough 

1,188 

836 

.70-41 

195 

Otis,    .     .     . 

187 

138 

.73-80 

243 

Cummington, 

189 

133 

.70-37 

196 

Dover,     .     . 

143 

105 

.73-78 

244 

Marblehead, 

1,428 

1,004 

.70-34 

197 

Chester,   .     . 

273 

201 

.73-66 

245 

E.  Bridgewat'i 

667 

468 

.70-16 

198 

Scituate,  .     . 

451 

332 

.73-61 

246 

Springfield,  . 

2,525 

1,824 

.70 

199 

MlUbury,      . 

703 

517 

.73-61 

247 

S.  Danvers,  . 

1,167 

814 

.69-81 

200 

Groveland,  . 

281 

206 

.73-31 

248 

Ipswich,  .     . 

717 

495 

.69-04 

201 

Beverly,  .     . 

1,144 

837 

.73-21 

249 

Newbury,     . 

282 

194 

.68-97 

202 

Pelham,   .     . 

181 

132 

.73-20 

250 

Hull,   .     .     . 

58 

40 

.68-97 

203 

Brewster, 

292 

213 

.73-12 

251 

Brimfield,     . 

285 

196 

.68-77 

204 

Huntington, 

234 

171 

.73-08 

252 

Tyrlngham, . 

174 

119 

.68-68 

205 

Palmer,    .     . 

796 

581 

.73-05 

1253 

Dalton,     .     . 

233 

160 

.68-67 

206 

Newton,  .     . 

1,216 

888 

.73-03 

254 

W.Springfielc 

402 

276 

.68-66 

207 

Dudley,   .     . 

312 

227 

.72-92 

255 

Bussell,    .     . 

126 

86 

.68-65 

208 

Salem,      .     . 

3,349 

2,440 

.72-86 

256 

Worcester,   . 

3,987 

2,736 

.68-64 

209 

Sudbury, 

302 

220 

.72-85 

257 

Hingham,     . 

771 

529 

.68-61 

210 

Walpole, .     . 

378 

275 

.72-75 

258 

Lawrence,    . 

3,021 

2,069 

.68-49 
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Whately,       . 

196 

134 

.68-37 

297 

Wenham, 

229 

141 

.61-79 

260 

Berkley,  .     . 

238 

162 

.68-28 

298 

Plympton,     . 

218 

134 

.61-71 

261 

Pembroke,    . 

257 

174 

.67-90 

299 

Middlefield, . 

140 

86 

.61-43 

262 

Williamsburg 

810 

210 

.67-74 

300 

Hancock,     . 

178 

108 

.60-96 

263 

Tolland,  .     . 

130 

88 

.67-60 

301 

Sandwich,    . 

1,029 

622 

.60-50 

264 

Agawam, 

300 

203 

.67-67 

302 

Richmond,    . 

215 

130 

.60-47 

265 

Becket,    .     . 

350 

236 

.67-57 

303 

Dartmouth,  . 

847 

508 

.59-98 

266 

N.Bridgewat'r 

1,191 

803 

.67-42 

304 

W.  Stockb'ge, 

314 

187 

.59-55 

267 

Egremont,    . 

208 

140 

.67-31 

305 

Blackstone,  . 

1,072 

634 

.59-19 

268 

Andover, 

941 

633 

.67-27 

306 

Barnstable,  . 

1,093 

647 

.59-19 

269 

Holyoke, 

807 

540 

.66-98 

307 

Fall  River,  . 

2,833 

1,665 

.58-77 

270 

Granville,     . 

267 

178 

.66-85 

308 

Bradford, 

272 

159 

.58-64 

271 

Southbridge, 

727 

483 

.66-44 

309 

Northampton, 

1,322 

774 

.58-59 

272 

Billerica, .     . 

363 

240 

.66-25 

310 

N.  Marlboro', 

379 

222 

.58-58 

273 

Wareham,    . 

796 

526 

.66-08 

311 

Mt.  Washing'n 

74 

43 

.58-11 

274 

Grafton,  .     . 

1,014 

670 

.66-07 

312 

Lanesboro',  . 

250 

145 

.58 

275 

Falmouth,     . 

624 

411 

.65-95 

313 

Gt.  Barringt'n 

617 

354 

.57-37 

276 

Hinsdale, 

296 

195 

.65-88 

314 

Wendell,       . 

156 

89 

.57-37 

277 

Savoy,     .     . 

190 

125 

.65-79 

315 

Pittsfield,      . 

1,617 

922 

.57-02 

278 

Chicopee, 

1,425 

931 

.65-37 

316 

Rowley,  .     . 

273 

155 

.56-78 

279 

Southampton, 

233 

152 

.65-24 

317 

Enfield,    .     . 

275 

155 

.56-54 

280 

Amherst, .     . 

623 

404 

.64-93 

318 

Washington, 

211 

118 

.5.5-92 

281 

Freetown,    . 

357 

231 

.64-85 

319 

Sheffield,      . 

603 

327 

.54-48 

282 

Adams,    .     . 

1,183 

766 

.64-79 

320 

Easthampton, 

310 

166 

.53-55 

283 

Lee,     .     .     . 

945 

610 

.64-55 

321 

Webster, 

617 

322 

.52-24 

284 

Milton,     .     . 

519 

334 

.64-35 

322 

Mattapoisett, 

327 

167 

.51-07 

285 

W.  Newbury, 

402 

237 

.63-93 

323 

Tewksbury, . 

381 

192 

.50-52 

286 

Eandolph,     . 

1,213 

775 

.63-93 

324 

Pawtucket,  . 

902 

454 

.50-39 

287 

Waltham, 

1,090 

696 

.63-90 

325 

Newburyport 

2,853 

1,383 

.48-49 

288 

Taunton, 

2,948 

1,883 

.63-89 

326 

Burlington,  . 

102 

49 

.48-04 

289 

Lynn,       .     . 

3,761 

2,383 

.63-36 

327 

Topsfield,      . 

265 

125 

.47-36 

290 

W.Bridgew'r, 

391 

247 

.63-30 

328 

Clarksburg,  . 

105 

48 

.45-71 

291 

Alford,     .     . 

132 

83 

.63-26 

329 

Westford,     . 

550 

242 

.44-09 

292 

Charlestown, 

4,858 

3,067 

.63-13 

330 

Lenox,     .     . 

418 

175 

.41-99 

293 

N.  Andover, 

500 

314 

.62-90 

331 

Stockbridge, 

507 

191 

.37-67 

294 

N.  Ashford,  . 

31 

19 

.62-90 

South  wick,* 

— 

_ 

— 

295 

Williamstown 

588 

366 

.62-24 

Marshpee  His. 

78 

44 

.56-41 

296 

Koehester,    . 

289 

179 

.62-11 

*  No  returns. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— Third  Series. 

Table,  in  ivhich  all  the  Toivns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the 
State,  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  tnean  average 
attendance  of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1857-8. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante  p.  74.] 


SUFFOLK     COUNTY. 


'h 

Z'h'^ih 

sa 

-i 

°-Hm  in 

^<« 

s.-i 

oZ.  a  d 

p:^ 

"SS 

S  o  "S'S 

"SS 

c=S§-3 

TOWNS. 

ll 

f  attend 
"lole  No. 
etween . 
ssedlndc 

TOWNS. 

■2  o  c'^ 

do  .5 

C3  S 

o  ffl  £  o. 

^ 

e^ 

Sh 

"A 

f*( 

M 

1 

CHELSEA,  • 

2,078 

1,649 

.79-38 

3 

Boston,    .     . 

29,456 

21,349 

.72-48 

2 

Wiuthro^i,    . 

82 

64 

.78-66 

4 

N.  Chelsea,  . 

163 

118 

.72-39 

ESSEX     CO  UNT  Y. 


1 

NAHiNT,    . 

60 

63 

1.05 

18 

Hamilton,     . 

166 

120 

.72-29 

2 

Boxford,  .     . 

199 

186 

.93-47 

19 

Middleton,   . 

192 

137 

.71-35 

3 

Essex,      .     . 

268 

245 

.91-42 

20 

Salisbury,     . 

667 

471 

.70-61 

4 

Methueu, 

470 

398 

.84-79 

21 

Marblehead, 

1,428 

1,004 

.70-34 

5 

Saugus,    .     . 

324 

267 

.82-56 

22 

S.  Danvers, . 

1,167 

814 

.69-81 

6 

Swampscott, 

303 

249 

.82-34 

23 

Ipswich,  . 

717 

495 

.69-04 

7 

Amesbury,   . 

608 

497 

.81-74 

24 

Newbury,     . 

282 

194 

.68-97 

8 

Rockport,     . 

654 

532 

.81-42 

25 

Lawrence,    . 

3,021 

2,069 

.68-49 

9 

Georgetown, 

397 

322 

.81-23 

26 

Andover, 

941 

633 

.67-27 

10 

Lynnfield,    . 

173 

140 

.81-21 

27 

W.  Newbury, 

402 

2.57 

.63-93 

11 

Haverhill,     . 

1,497 

1,208 

.80-73 

28 

Lynn,       .     . 

3,761 

2,383 

.63-36 

12 

Danvers, .     . 

915 

717 

.78-42 

29 

N.  Andover, 

500 

314 

.62-90 

13 

Gloucester,  . 

1,963 

1,500 

.76-41 

30 

Wenham, 

229 

141 

.61-79 

14 

Groveland,  . 

281 

206 

.73-31 

31 

Bradford, 

272 

159 

.58-64 

15 

Beverly,  . 

1,144 

837 

.73-21 

32 

Rowley,  .     . 

273 

155 

.56-78 

16 

Salem,     .     . 

3,349 

2,440 

.72-86 

33 

Newburyport 

2,853 

1,383 

.48-49 

17 

Manchester, 

368 

266 

.72-42 

34 

Topsfield,     . 

265 

125 

47-36 

Ix.^ 
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MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 


a  to 

Cw  2 

ince  to 
ofchil- 
ancl  15, 
icimals. 

ga 

1° 

mce  to 
of  chil- 
'  and  15, 
clnials. 

§)«2 
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-2      .U3   « 

2  o  a"^ 

g«i.a 

TOWNS. 

2^-2 

TOWNS. 

2^5 

is 

hi 

a  a 

o  ©  S  i=< 

<2  c  "S 

%l 

d>n.S 

a  c3 

6^B 

^S 

n+^-S  o 

la 

i=( 

« 

"A 

M 

1 

CARLISLE, . 

110 

114 

1.04-09 

27 

Hopkinton, 

703 

567 

.80-73 

2 

Holliston, 

600 

592 

.98-75 

28 

Winchester, 

389 

311 

.79-95 

3 

Stoneliam,    . 

436 

425 

.97-48 

29 

S.  Reading, . 

559 

444 

.79-43 

4 

Boxborougli, 

98 

95 

.97-45 

30 

Cambridge,  . 

4,179 

3,302 

.79-02 

5 

Slierborn,     . 

224 

214 

.95-76 

31 

Bedford,  .     . 

219 

172 

.78-54 

6 

Littleton, 

180 

169 

.94-17 

32 

Lincoln,  .     .' 

112 

87 

.77-68 

7 

Ashland, 

260 

243 

.93-46 

33 

Marlborough, 

829 

641 

.77-38 

8 

Somerville,  . 

1,262 

1,167 

.92-51 

34 

Woburn, 

991 

760 

.76-69 

9 

Brighton, 

550 

508 

.92-45 

35 

N.  Reading, 

235 

179 

.76-17 

10 

Weston,  .     . 

216 

198 

.91-67 

36 

Ashby,     .     . 

260 

197 

.75-77 

11 

Stowe,     .     . 

317 

284 

.89-75 

37 

Wayland,     . 

250 

186 

.74-60 

12 

Shirley,   .     . 

264 

236 

.89-39 

38 

Lexington,  . 

386 

286 

.74-09 

13 

Dracut,    .     . 

368 

328 

.89-27 

39 

Newton,  .     . 

1,216 

888 

.73-03 

14 

Natick,    .     . 

760 

666 

.87-70 

40 

Sudbury, 

302 

220 

.72-85 

15 

Townsend,  . 

450 

393 

.87-33 

41 

Melrose,  .     • 

491 

357 

.72-71 

16 

Wilmington, 

215 

187 

.87-21 

42 

Water  town,  • 

714 

518 

.72-55 

17 

Dunstable,   . 

93 

81 

.87-10 

43 

Concord, 

425 

304 

.71-65 

18 

B.eading, 

502 

433 

.86-25 

44 

Medford, 

874 

626 

.71-62 

19 

Lowell,    .     . 

5,374 

4,580 

.85-23 

45 

Groton,    .     . 

582 

414 

.71-13 

20 

Maiden,  .     . 

998 

845 

.84-78 

46 

Billerica, 

363 

240 

.66-25 

21 

Pepperell,    . 

361 

305 

.84-63 

47 

Waltham,     . 

1,090 

696 

.63-90 

22 

W.Cambridge 

402 

335 

.83-33 

48 

Charlestown, 

4,858  3,067 

.63-13 

23 

Framingham, 

853 

710 

.83-24 

49 

Tewksbury, . 

381 

192 

.50-52 

24 

Acton,      .     . 

375 

309 

.82-40 

50 

Burlington,  . 

102 

49 

.48-04 

25 

Tyngslaoro', . 

150 

122 

.81-33 

51 

Westford,     . 

550 

242 

.44-09 

26 

Chelmsford, 

454 

367 

.80-84 

WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


1 

WARREN,  . 

318 

318 

1.00-00 

1 
1  14 

Princeton,    . 

268 

247 

.92-16 

2 

Barre,      .     . 

521 

508 

.97-50 

15 

Paxton,   .     . 

143 

131 

.91-96 

3 

Athol,      .     . 

499 

486 

.97-49 

16 

Auburn,  .     . 

176 

160 

.91-19 

4 

Sterling,  .     . 

312 

303 

.97-12 

17 

Winchendon, 

462 

420 

.91-02 

5 

N.  Brain  tree, 

155 

149 

.96-45 

18 

Oakham, 

208 

189 

.90-87 

6 

Charlton, 

359 

340 

.94-71 

19 

Phillipston,  . 

167; 

151 

.90-72 

7 

Templeton,  . 

469 

441 

.94-14 

2,0 

Leominster, 

673 

600 

.89-15 

8 

Northboro',  . 

2.53 

236 

.93-48 

21 

Royalston,    . 

328 

290 

.88-57 

9 

Spencer, .     . 

494 

461 

.93-42 

22 

N.Brookfield, 

498 

441 

.88-55 

10 

Boylston, 

166 

155 

.93-37 

23 

Harvard, 

308 

272 

.88-31 

n 

Westminster, 

332 

310 

.93-37 

24 

Hubbardston, 

401 

351 

.87-66 

12 

Bolton,     .     . 

254 

237 

.93-31 

25 

W.Brookfield, 

264: 

229 

.86-74 

13 

Rutland, .     . 

253 

233 

.92-29 

26 

Berlin.     .     . 

21l! 

1 

183 

.86-73 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Coxtinued. 


TOW^rs. 

c  to 

•3 

o  " 
a  - 
o2 

■=  =  =•= 

TOWNS. 

3  iO 
C.  3 

'^  C  5 

c:  - 
t  2 

fill 

=   .ire  a 

-3   ;    _.a 

o^s;.a 

=  =  ^ 

'A 

a  - 

fill 

S  ^ 
f^ 

cf  .=  3 

".*  —  .-. 

27 1  Petersham,  . 

327 

280 

.85-63 

43 

Lunenburg, . 

210 

193 

.80-63 

28  Dana,.     .     . 

18.7 

160 

.85-56 

44 

\y.  Bovlston, 

448 

3.37 

.79-80 

29  Brook  field,  . 

367 

313 

.85-29 

45 

Hard  wick,    . 

300 

237 

.79 

30  Upton,     .     . 

378 

319 

.84-39 

46 

Uxbridge,     . 

021 

479 

.77-13 

31   Clinton,   .     . 

517 

436 

.84-33 

47 

Oxfbrd,    .     . 

522 

402 

.77-11 

32  Southboro',  . 

269 

224 

.83-46 

48 

Northbridge, 

460 

317 

.75-43 

33  MiHbnl,  .     . 

1,195 

994 

.83-16  i 

49 

I-,ancaster,    . 

361 

270 

.74-79 

34  Stnrbrido-e,  . 

463 

385 

.83-15  : 

50 

Douo-Ias,  .     . 

436 

322 

.73-85 

35  Fitcbburo-,    . 

1,188 

987 

.83-08  ' 

51 

Millijury,      . 

703 

517 

.73-61 

36  Sutton,     .     . 

524 

433 

.82-73  ' 

52  Dudley,   .     . 

312 

227 

.72-92 

37i  Westborou2;-h, 

497 

409 

.82.29 

53  Gardner, 

471 

333 

.70-81 

38  Leicester, 

514 

422 

.82-20  ! 

54  \\'orcester,   . 

3,987 

2,736 

.68-64 

39^  Shrewsbury, 

283 

23-' 

.82-16  ' 

55  Southbrldge, 

727 

483 

.66-44 

40  Ashburnham, 

472 

386 

.81-89 

56  (jrafton,  .     . 

1,014 

070 

.66-07 

41  lioklen,   .     . 

468 

383 

.81-84 

57  Blai'kstone,  . 

1,072 

034 

.59-10 

42  Mendon, .     . 

256 

207 

.80-86 

58  Webster, 

017 

322 

.52-24 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 PLAINFIFLD 

Ill 

1 
1141.02-70 

1       1 

i  13  Pelham,  .     . 

181 

132 

.73-20 

2  Greenwich,  . 

126 

123    .98-01 

14  iluntinaton, 

234 

171 

.73-08 

3  Westhampt'n, 

81 

77    .95-06 

15'  Hadlev,   .     . 

369 

266 

.72-22 

4  Ware,      .     . 

695 

610   .87-77 

16'  Cummington, 

189 

133 

.70-37 

5  Hatfield,  .     . 

197 

162    .82-23 

17]Williamsburg, 

310 

210 

.67-74 

6,  Goslien,  .     . 

75 

61    .82 

18  Southampton, 

233 

152 

.65-24 

7   "Worthi no-ton, 

252 

206    .81-94 

19   Amhersr, 

623 

404 

.64-93 

8  S.  Iladley,    . 

4(i7 

326 

.80-10 

20  ]\Iidd!efield,  . 

140 

86 

.61-43 

9  Chesterfield. 

170 

135 

.79-41 

21  Northampton, 

1,322 

774 

.58-59 

10 

Belchertown, 

540 

414 

.76-76 

22  Enfield,    .     . 

275 

155 

.56-54 

11 

Prescott,  .     . 

148 

112 

.75-68 

23  Eabthampton, 

310 

166 

.53-55 

12 

Grauby,  .     . 

186 

139 

.75 

II  A  ]\I  P  D  E  N  COUNTY, 


1  WALE^,  .    . 

142 

116    .82-01 

1 
6  Monson,  .     . 

494 

369 

.74-70 

2,  Ludlow,  .     . 

283 

207 

.78-71 

7  Chester,  .     . 

273 

201 

.73-68 

3  Holland,  .     . 

87 

67 

.77-01 

8  Palmer,   .     . 

796 

581 

.73-05 

4'  Westfield,     . 

915 

699    .76-39 

9  Longnieadow, 

260 

189 

.72-69 

5  Montgomery, 

83 

63    .75-90 

10  Blandlbrd,    . 

! 

256 

184 

.72-07 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 
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o-g.32 
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eg 

c  c  j;  a 

OiC-ZS 

5.  C3 

n-K''C  (P 
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:zi 

CS 

!25 

r^ 
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11 

Wilbraham,  . 

478 

338 

.70-82 

17 

Ajrawam, 

300 

203 

.67-67 

12 

Spriiiofield,  . 

2,525 

1,824 

.70 

18  Holyoke,      . 

807 

540 

.66-98 

13 

Brimlield,     . 

285 

196 

.68-77 

19  Granville,     . 

267 

178 

.66-85 

14 

W.Sprinsfield 

402 

276 

.68-66 

20 

Chicopee,     . 

1,425 

931 

.65-37 

15 

Russell,    .     . 

126 

86 

.68-65 

21 

Southwick,* 

— 

_ 

_ 

16 

Tolland,  .     . 

130 

88 

.67-69 

FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


ll  FRYING, 

2  Monta<xue, 

3  Warwick, 

4  Orange,  . 

5  N.  Salem, 

6  Colerainc, 

7  Buckland, 

8  Sunderland, 

9  Gill,  .  . 
10  Ashfield, . 
11;  Conway,  . 

12  Leyden,  . 

13  Rowe, 


82 

1 
89  1.08-54 

313 

3141.00-32 

204 

193 

.94-61    ! 

367 

347 

.94-55 

244 

225 

.92-21 

391 

340 

.86-29 

321 

274 

.85-51 

190 

162 

.85-26 

158 

132 

.83-86 

270 

225 

.83-33 

331 

269 

.81-27 

157 

127 

.80-89 

145 

117 

.80-69 

14  Hawley,  .     . 

15  Leverett, 

16  Shutesbury, . 

17  Monroe,  .     . 

18  Heath,     .     . 

19  Charlemont, 

20  Northfield,    . 

21  Bernardston, 

22  Grenfield,     . 

23  Shelburne,    . 

24  Deerfield,     . 

25  Whately,      . 
28,  AVendell,      . 


144 

114 

243 

193 

200 

157 

59 

46 

179 

138 

229 

176 

373 

279 

218 

161 

612 

445 

262 

189 

564 

398 

196 

134 

156 

89 

.79-51 
.79-42 
.78-50 
.77-97 
.77-37 
.76-86 
.74-93 
.74-08 
.72-71 
.72-33 
.70-66 
.68-37 
.57-37 


BERKSHIRE     COUNTY 


PERU,    . 

Florida,   . 

Windsor, 

Sandisfield, 

Otis,    .     . 

Cheshire, 

Monterey, 

Tyringham, 

Dal  ton,    . 

Becket,    . 

E)gremont, 

Hinsdale, 

Savoy, 

Adams,    . 

Lee,    .     . 

Altbrd,     . 


93 

85 

.91-94 

.       148 

131 

.88-85 

.       175 

142 

.81-14 

.       319 

238 

.74-76 

.       187 

138 

.73-80 

.      288 

206 

.71-53 

.       171 

120 

.70-47 

.       174 

119 

.68-68 

.      233 

160 

.68-67 

.      350 

236 

.67-57 

.      208 

140 

.67-31 

.      296 

195 

.65-88 

.      190 

125 

.65-79 

.    1,183 

766 

.64-79 

.      945 

610 

.64-55 

.       132 

83 

.63-26 

17|  N.  Ashford, . 
18  Williamstown 
19|  Hancock,  . 
20j  Richmond,  . 
21  W.Stockb'dge 
22;  N.  Marlboro', 
23.  Mt.  Wash'ton, 
24j  Lanesboro', 
25  Gt.  Barringt'n 
26!  Pittsfield,      . 

27  Washington, 

28  Sheffield,      . 
29|  Clarksburg,  . 
30,  Lenox,     . 
31  Stockbridge, 


31 

19 

588 

366 

178 

108 

215 

130 

314 

187 

379 

222 

74 

43 

250 

145 

617 

354 

1,617 

922 

211 

118 

603 

327 

105 

48 

418 

175 

507 

191 

.62-90 
.62-24 
.60-96 
.60-47 
.59-55 
.58-58 
.58-11 
.58 

.57-37 
57-02 
.55-92 
.54-48 
.45-71 
.41-99 
.37-67 


•  No  returns. 
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NORFOLK     COUNTY, 
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O  53 

1 

BROOKLINE, 

661 

582 

.88-05 

13 

Foxboroue;h, 

470 

361 

.76-92 

2 

Cohasset, 

375 

326 

.86-93 

14;  Quinoy,   . 

1.312 

1,005 

.76-60 

3 

Medway, 

586 

498 

.85-07 

15  Franklin, 

399 

300 

.75-19 

4 

Dedham, 

991 

841 

.84-91 

16  Weymouth,  . 

1,387 

1,041 

.75-09 

5 

Medfield,      . 

198 

165 

.83-59 

17  Braintree,     . 

648 

484 

.74-77 

6 

Sharon,    . 

267 

219 

.82-02 

18  Dover,     .     . 

143 

105 

.73-78 

7 

Wrentham,  . 

738 

604 

.81-89 

19  Walpole,       . 

378 

275 

.72-75 

8 

Dorchester,  . 

1,657 

1,357 

.81-29 

20  Stouo-hton,    . 

910 

659 

.72-47 

9 

Canton,   .     . 

591 

478 

.80-88 

21  Needham,     . 

475 

336 

.70-74 

10 

Bellin<);ham, . 

286 

229 

.80-24 

22  Milton,     .     . 

519 

334 

.64-35 

11 

W.  Roxbury, 

895 

700 

.78-27 

23  Randolph,    . 

1,213 

775 

.63-93 

12 

Roxbury, 

3,969 

3,088 

.77-80 

BRISTOL     COUNTY. 


1 

EASTON,     . 

537 

478 

.89-01 

11 

Westport,     . 

625 

447 

.71-52 

2 

Raynham,    . 

321 

276 

.86-14 

12 

Somerset,     . 

301 

212 

.70-43 

3 

Norton,    .     . 

397 

330 

.83-12 

13 

Attleborough, 

1,188 

836 

.70-41 

4 

New  Bedford, 

3,757 

3,041 

.80-94 

14 

Berkley,  .     . 

238 

162 

.68-28 

5 

Dighton,  . 

385 

309 

.80-26 

15 

Freetown,     . 

357 

231 

.64-85 

6 

Fairhaven,   . 

1,020 

808 

.79-26 

16 

Taunton, 

2,948 

1,883 

.63-89 

7 

Rehoboth,     . 

407 

317 

.78-01 

17 

Dartmouth,  . 

847 

508 

.59-98 

8 

Seekonk, 

416 

322 

.77-52 

18 

Fall  River,  . 

2,833 

1,665 

58-77 

9 

Mansfield,    . 

415 

310 

.74-70 

19 

Pawtucket,  . 

902 

454 

.50-39 

10 

Swanzey, 

300 

224 

.74-66 

PLYMOUTH     COUNTY 


ij  MARION, 

2 1  Plymouth, 
3:  Carver,    . 
4:  Hanover, 
5;  Hanson,  . 
6,  Marshfield, 
7i  Lakeville, 
8'  Abington, 
9  Kingston, 
10,  Bridgewater 
11  Duxbury, 
12-  Halifax,  . 
13;  Scituate, . 


212 
1,280 
245 
306 
255 
361 
235 
1,412 
297 
643 
477! 
188! 
451! 


191 

.90-33  1 

1,097 

.85-70  1 

206 

.84-29  1 

257 

.84-15 

210 

.82-35 

293 

.81-30 

191 

.81-28  1 

1,140 

.80-77  ! 

237 

.79-97  1 

501 

.77-92 

363 

.76-10 

141 

.75 

332 

.73-61 

14  S.  Scituate,  . 

15  Middleboro', 

16  E.Bridgewat'rl 
17|  Hull,  .     .     . 
18|  Hingham, 

19  Pembroke,    . 

20  N. Bridge wat'r 
211  Wareham,    . 

22  W.  Bridgew'tr 

23  Rochester,  . 
24'  Plympton,  . 
25 i  Mattapoisett, 


348 

252 

932 

662 

667 

468 

58 

40 

771 

529 

257 

174 

1,191 

803 

796 

526 

391 

247 

289 

179 

218 

134 

327 

167 

.72-56 
.71-03 
.70.16 
.68-97 
.68-61 
.67-90 
.67-42 
.66-08 
.63-30 
.62-11 
.61-71 
.51-07 
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BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 
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1  ORLEANS,  . 

406 

366 

.90-27 

8 

Harwich, 

828 

593 

.71-68 

2  Truro,      .     . 

440 

386 

.87-84 

9|  Dennis,    . 

855 

GIO 

.71-35 

3  Provincetown 

688 

600 

.87-28 

10  Chatham,      . 

565 

399 

.70-62 

4'  Eastham, 

152 

132 

.86-84 

11  Falmouth,     . 

G24 

411 

.65-95 

5  Yarmouth,    . 

561 

420 

.74-96 

12  Sandwich,    . 

1,029 

622 

.60-50 

6  AVelltieet,     . 

591 

438 

.74-20 

13  Barnstable,  . 

1,093 

617 

.59-19 

7 

Brewster, 

292 

213 

.73-12 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


EDGARTOWN 

Tisbury,  .     . 


337 

400 


310 
320 


.81-60 


Chilmark, 


136i       96     .70-59 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET, 


1,283 


966 


.75-33 


MAESHPEE    DISTRICT, 


MARSIiPEE, 


7S 


44 


.56-41 


SCHOOL   EETURNS— 1867-8. 
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TABLE,  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  vmmerically  arranged, 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  their  Children  upon 
the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1857-8, 


COUNTIES.                                                           attend"  &c. 

1 

FRANKLIN,       •       •       •       ...       . 

.80-74 

2 

Worcester,  . 

.80 

3 

Middlesex, 

.78-15 

4 

Norfolk, 

.77-45 

5 

Nantucket, 

.75-33 

6 

PljTHOUth,    ........ 

.74-21 

7 

Suflfolk, 

.72-94 

8 

Hampden,  ........ 

.72-20 

9 

Barnstable,          .      ■ 

.7x-7G 

10 

Hampshli'e, 

.71-55 

11 

Bristol, 

•69-92 

12 

Essex,          . 

.69-54 

13 

Berkshire, 

.61-21 

14 

Dukes,         .         .         .         .         . 

.57-42 

MEAN  AVEKAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  in  the  State,          .  223,304 

Mean  average  attendance,    .........  165,084 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15, 

expressed  in  decimals,      ........  .     .74 


Erratum. — The  average  attendance  for  the  winter  in  Provincetown  should  have  been  returned  aa 
619  instead  of  719.  The  correct  return  makes  the  ratio  of  attendance  80-01,  and  the  rank  of  the  town 
No.  134  in  the  table  for  the  State,  and  No.  4  in  the  table  for  the  county. 
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REPORT    OF    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    AND    OF    ITS    SECRETARY. 

Abstract  of  School  Reports,  61. 

Agents  of  the  Board,  8,  35. 

Attendance  upon  Public  Schools  increased,  31. 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  5. 

Agents  of,  8,  35. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  6,  17. 

Report  of  Tisitors  of,  17. 

Dictionaries  furnished  to  public  schools,  32. 

Fraraingham  Normal  School,  6,  13. 

Report  of  Visitors  of,  13. 

Normal  Schools,  6. 

appropriations  for,  6. 

influence  of,  upon  teachers  and  schools,  67. 
circular  to  obtain  information  respecting,  67,  et  seq. 
answers  of  school  committees  concerning,  67,  et  seq. 

Primary  Schools,  methods  of  teaching,  58,  et  seq.   (See   Abstracts  of  School  Reports,   especially   of 
Boston  and  Lawrence.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Education. 

Visitors  of  the  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  13. 
"Westfield,   14. 
Bridgewater,  17. 
Salem,  20. 
Treasurer  of  the  Board,  24. 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  31. 
Salem  Normal  Schools,  6,  20. 

Report  of  Visitors  of,  20. 
School  Committees'  Reports,  preservation  of,  37,  printing  of  them  should  be  required  by  law,   37. 
School  Fund,  11. 

origin  and  history  of.  38,  et  seq. 
usefulness  of,  42,  et  seq. 
amount  of,  45. 

importance  of  increasing  it,  45,   et  seq;  reasons  for  increasing  it  53,  ei  se?. 
effect  of,  in  securing  information  concerning  public  schools,  46,  et  seq. 
value  of  statistics  obtained  by  it,  51. 
School  Reports,  extracts  from,  and  importance  of,  56. 

relate  to   studies    and  methods   of  teaching,  56.     (See  Abstracts  of 
School  Committees'  Reports.) 
Abstract  of,  61,  et  seq. 
Schools,  Public,  progress  and  statistics  of,  9,  32 ;    attendance  increased,  31. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education  ;  Report  of,  31,  labors  of,  35. 
State  Scholarships,  7. 
Studies  and  methods  of  teaching,  56,  et  seq.     (See  Abstracts  of  School  Reports.) 
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Teachers'  Associations,  9. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  7,  35. 

lecturers  in  connectloa  with,  35. 

number  of,  when  held,  and  attendance,  36. 

instructors  of,  36. 
Teaching,  methods  of,  56,  et  seq.     (See  Abstract  of  School  Reports.; 
in  relation  to  health,  56  ;  in  primary  schools 
Treasurer's  Report,  24. 

Westfield  Normal  School,  6,  14. 

Eeport  of  Visitors  of,  14. 


i ;  et  seq. 


ABSTKACT    OF    SCHOOL   REPORTS. 

Extracts. 

Page. 


Abington, 230 

Adams, 

Alford,  

Andover, 

Ashburnham,        

Ashby, 


171 

172 

25 

123 


194 
221 


Bellingham, 

Berkley, 

Blandford, 159 

Bolton, 125 

Boston, 2 

Boxborough, 

Boxford,         .        .        .        .        . 

Bradford, 

Bridgewater,          ..... 
Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Canton, 

Charlestovm,  .        .        .         .         ■ 

Chelmsford, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee, 


85 

26 

31 

231 

86 


194 

90 

.      \        .  93 

22 

161 

Cohasset, 195 

Conway, 165 

Danvers, 32 

Dedham, 196 

Dorchester, 197 

Dover,             198 

Dracut, 94 

Duxbury, 232 

East  Bridgewater, 285 

Egremont, 173 

Fairhaven, 221 

FaU  River, 223 

Framingham, 97 

Franklin, 200 

Georgetown, 35 

GiU,                166 

Gloucester, 35 

Grafton, 126 

Great  Barrington, 174 


Page 
151 
236 


Hadley, 

Halifax,  .                 .         .         .        . 

Haverhill, 36 

Heath,            166 

Hingham, 237 

Hinsdale, 176 

Holliston, 99 


Ipswich, 

Lawrence, 

Lenox, 

Lincoln, 

Longmeadow, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 


40 

180 

101 

162 

103 

59 

Lynnfleld 63 

Marshfield, 238 

Marshpee, 248 

205 

110 

207 

129 


Medfield, 

Medford, 

Medway, 

Mendon, 

Middleton, 

Millbury, 

Milton, 

Monson, 

Monterey, 


130 
208 
164 
181 


New  Bedford, 223 

Newbury, 71 

Newburyport, 72 

Newton, 114 

Northampton, 152 

Northfield, 167 

Norton, 224 


Orange, 
Oxford, 


168 
133 


Paxton, 133 

Peru, 183 

Petersham, 135 

Pittsfleld, 185 

Plymouth, 240 


INDEX. 
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Quincy, 210 

Kandolph, .211 

Rehoboth, 215 

Richmond, 188 

Rochester, 242 

Rowley, 73 

Roxbury, 212 

Salem, 74 

Sandisfield, 189 

Saugus, 78 

Scituate, 243 

Sheffield, 192 

Shelburne, 169 

Shrewsbury, 137 

South  Dan  vers, 79 

Stoneham, 115 

Sutton, 137 

Swanzey, 227 

Taunton, 228 

Temple  ton, .138 


Tisbury,         .        .        .        .    '    .        .        .250 

Tolland, 165 

Truro,            247 

Upton,            142 

Walpole, 215 

Ware,             152 

Warren, 144 

Warwick, 169 

Watertown, 118 

West  Cambridge, 119 

West  Newbury, .82 

West  Roxbury, 217 

Weston, 120 

Weymouth, 219 

Worcester, 149 

Winchendon, 147 

Winchester, 121 

Woburn, 121 

Williamsburg, 157 

Worthington, 158 

Wrentham, 220 
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Abstract  of  School  Returns,  i. 

tabular  statements  of,  ii. 
recapitulation  of,  xl. 
Tables,  graduated,  1st  series,  showing  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  xliii. 

2d  series,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  valuation  of  the  towns  to  their  appropriations,  Ixi. 
3d  series,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average   attendance   to   the  number  of 
children  in  each  town  between  5  and  15,  Ixxiv. 


